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THE 

PARLIAMENTARY  REGISTER, 

DURING  THE  THIRD  SESSION  OF  THE  SECOND 
PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM    . 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

WEDNESDAY,   MARCH    27. 

COUNSEL  was  heard  in  the  Scotch  appeal  caiise^  An- 
drew BlaRe  V.  Lord  Cassillis. 
The  legacy  duty  bill  was  read  a  second  time  and  ordered  to 
be  committed. — Adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

W£DM£SDAY9    MARCH  27. 

Mr.  Curwen  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  next  day,  for  a 
copy  of  <he  opinion  of  his  majesty's  attorney  and  solicitor-ge« 
ncral,  laid  before  the  privy  council,  relative  to  the  case  of  John 
Duke  of  AthoL  He  then  moved  that  all  who  came  to  the 
committee  on  the  petition  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  have  voices. 
— Ordered. 

Mr.  Creevey  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  next  day,  for  a 
copy  of  the  order  of  council,  dated  the  27th  of  March,  rdative 
to  the  Duke  of  AthoFs  case. 

Sir  John  Newport  having,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  his 
instructions  to  the  committee  preparing  the  Iri^  provincial 
lunatic's  asylum  bill,  and  some  objection  having  been  started  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  and  Rose,  in  a  conversation  which  ensued, 
the  honourable  baronet  withdrew  his  motion,  but  declared  his 
intention  to  give  due  notice  on  a  future  day  of  a  motion  for. 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  production  annually 
of  exact  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  county  infirmaries, 
and  dther  foundations*  supported  by  parliamentary  grants  or 
by  puUic  money. 
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2  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  REGISTER.  [Commoh*, 

The  neutral  ships  bill,  the  additional  customs  bill,  the  Dutch 
prize  ships  bill,  and  the  additional  excise  bill,  were  severally 
read  a  second  timej  and  ordered  to  be  committed  the  next 
day. 

Mr.  Rose  brought  up  a  bill  for  continuing  for  a  limited  time> 
and  for  amending  the  American  treaty  bill,  also  a  bill  for  le- 
galizing the  order  of  council  for  granting  licences  to  trade  with 
Spain:  each  read  a  first  time,  to  be  read'  a  second  time  the 
next  day. 

Lord  Castlercagh  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  next  day  re- 
lative to  the  regulation  of  the  constitution  of  the  supreme 
council  ip  Bengal. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
presented  at  the  bar  an  account  of  the  sums  due  from  the  com- 
missioners of  the  navy,  and  of  the  sums  that  have  been  advan- 
ced by  the  collectors  in  Irelati^l.     Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Sir  Hugh  Dairy mple  Hamilton  presented  a  petition  from 
certain  inhabitants  of  Ardrossan,  &c.  against  the  corn  bill. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  committee  on  the  43d  of  the  king  relative  to  Spanish 
wine  was  deferred  till  the  next  day. 

The  committees  of  supply  and  ways  and  means  were  defer- 
red to  Friday. 

IRISH    CURRENCY. 

•  Mr^  Foster^  pursuant  to  notice,  mov«d  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  enforcing  and  amending  the  law  for  restraining  the  - 
issue  of  small  notes  in  Ireland.  His  object  in  the  measure  was 
simply  what  was  expressed  in  the  motion,  and  the  delay  in 
bringing  forward  the  measure  had  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  an  issue  of  silver  coin  was  in  contemplation,  ade- 
quate to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  business.  He  had  the 
pleasure  to  state,  then,  that  that  issue  would  immediately  take 
place,  and  to  an  extent  suflicient  to  remove  the  necessity  of 
issuing  Qotes  under  five  pounds. 

Mr.  Martin  submitted  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
and  to  the  members  for  Ireland,  whether  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirablci  for  the  accommoclaticn  of  the  country,  to  allow  pri- 
vr»te  bankers  in  Ireland  to  issue,  in  the  same  manner  as  Eng- 
lish bankers  did  by  law;,  notes  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and 
five  pourds  value. 

Mr.  Foster  replied,  that  the  present  measure  was  intended 
only  to  enforce  the  existing  law.  Wiiether  th5it  law  was  wise 
or  not  was  anoth.r  question,  and  it  would  be  competent  to 
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any  hon.  member  to  bring  forward,  at  any  time,  a  motion  for 
altering  or  amending  it. 

Mr.  May  wished  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  state  to  the, 
house  the  nature  of  the  silver  corn  about  to  be  issued. 

Mr.  Foster  then  informed  the  hon.  member,  that  dollar 
bank  tokens  had  been  issued  in  Ireland  as  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  new  issue  was  also  to  be  in  bank  tokens  of  six  ten- 
penny  pieces  and  one  fivepenny  piece  for  each  dollar.  Leave 
was  given.  ^ 

Mr.  foster  also  obtained  leUve  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amende 
ing  an  act,  passed  in  the  3  ad  year  of  his  present  majesty,  fox 
improving  and.keq>ing  in  repair  the  post  roads,  and  rendering 
the  conveyance  of .  letters .  in  Ireland  more  secure.  .  Al^o,  t^ 
bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  spirit  duty  act  in  Ireland^ 
after  a  statement  to  the  house  of  the  ground  on  which  he  pro- 
posed the  measure,  whicii  was,  that,  as  the  law  stood  at  pre- 
sent, a  distiller  could  not  send  out  any  quantity  of  spirits  over 
four  gallons  without  a  permit,  and  that  a  practice  had  pre- 
vailed to  a  very  great  extent  amongst  the  distillers,  for  the 
puq>ose  of  evadincr  the  duty,  of  using  Liverpool  jars,  con- 
taining less  than  four  gallons,  and  employing  a  number  of 
them,  fifteen  or  twenty,  to  convey  spirits  in  these  vesseb  with-! 
out  any  permit. 

Mr.  Byng  moved,  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Pancras  workhouse  bill  be  put  off  to  that  day 
se*nnigh|.  The  ground  of  his  motion  was  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  parish^ 
and  his  wish  to  afford  time  to  accommodate  this  dlfS^rence.  If 
it  should  not  appear  on  that  day  that  two  thirds  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  Pancras  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  the  measure,  he  should  abandon  it. — Ordered. 

Mr.  Calcraft  then  presented  a  petition  from  certain  inliabl- 
tants  of  Pancras,  against  the  bill.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
till  the  second  readini?  of  the  bill.  , 

The  Secretary  at  War  brought  up  the  innkeepers'  rates  bill. 
Read  a  first  time,  to  be  read  a  second  time  the  next  day.-— 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

THURSDAY,   MARCH    28. 

Counsel  were  heard  for  the  appellant,  in  the  Scotch  appeal^ 
Andrew  Blane,  esq.  trustee  for  Sir  Andrew  Cathcart,  against 
the  Earl  of  Cassiliis.    Fuftfier  hearing  the  next  day, 
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Several  private  bills  were  brought  from  the  commons,  and 
read  a  first  time. 

The  legacy  bill  went  through  a  committee,  and  was  report- 
ed without  any  amendment. — Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  iS* 

.  Colonel  Stanley  presented  a  petition  from  a  number  of 
tradesmen  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Manchester* 
ind  Salford,  praying  the  house  that  it  would  either  repeal  the 
late  corn  law,  or  make  such  alterations  therein  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  house  should  seem  meet. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Sir  John  Newport  brought  up  the  Irish  lunatics  and  idiots 
asylum  bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  for  the 
sfecond  reading  that  day  se'nnight. 

\  Mr.  Curwen  moved,  that  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
order  that  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and  Solici- 
tor General,  on  the  subject  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Athol's 
claim,  be  laid  before  the  house. — Ordered. 

Mr.  Creevey  stated,  that  as  the  report  of  the  lords  of  his 
majesty's  council,  in  support  of  his  grace's  claim,  was  already 
before  the  house,  he  thought  it  proper  that  the  house  should 
4lso  be  in  possession  of  the  order  of  the  31st  of  March  last. 
The  hon.  member  then  made  a  motion  to  that  effect,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

After  some  conversation  between  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Curwen, 
and  Mr.  Cfeevey,  it  was  ordered,  that  an  address  be  present- 
ed to  the  crown,  praying  that  a  copy  of  the  memorial  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  in  answer  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General,  should  be  laid  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Curwen  was  then  going  to  move,  that  a  copy  of  all  the 
documents,  and  an  account  of  all  the  proceedings  relative  to 
the  above  subject,  should  be  laid  before  the  house.  But  upon 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rose,  the  hon.  member  gave  notice  of 
a  motion  to  that  effect  for  the  next  day. 

COMMANDER   in  CHIEF   IN    INDIA. 

Lord  CastUreaghy  pursuant  to  his  notice  of  the  preceding 
day,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  the 
3ad  of  the  king,  which  prescribes  the  powers  to  be  given  to  the 
India  company  in  the  appointment  of  a  commander  in  chief 
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of  the  forces  in  India^  aikl  regulates  the  duties  of  the  gover* 
nor  general  in  council  at  Beng^d.  In  making  this  motion^ 
however,  he  must  inform  the  bouse,  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention either  to  make  any  material  alteration  in  the  forms  or 
add  considerably  to  the  expcnce  of  the  establishment.  But» 
in  the  event  of  an  exalted  military  character  taking  the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  field,  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  of  essential  benefit  to  the  service,  and  would  tend  to  the 
further  security  of  our  possessions  in  that  quarter,  if  the  per- 
son who  was  to  have  the  chief  direction  and  management  of 
our  armies  in  the  field  should  have  an  opportunity  of  sitting  in 
the  council  and  giving  his  advice,  or  communicating  his  in- 
formation, on  matters  that  were  intimately  connected  with 
their  wel&ure.  He  should  therefore  propose,  that  the  com- 
mander in  chief  should  have  a  place  in  the  council  at  Fort 
William.  When  that  illustrious  personage,  that  noble  and 
gallant  ofiicer,  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  was  formerly  in  India» 
as  the  ofiice  of  governor  general  and  that  of  commander  in 
chief  are  both  united,  and  as  he  was  a  military  man  of  great 
experience,  and  possessing  the  utmost  ability,  he  had  the  di* 
rection  of  the  councils  and  the  management  of  the  armies  in 
the  field  at  the  same  time }  but  for  the  latter  duty  he  had  no 
emolument,  notwithstanding  his  bravery  and  his  success  are 
known  so  well  to  have  deserved  the  utmost  compensation. 
By  his  exploits,  and  from  circumstances  which  have  since  hap- 
pened, our  territories  in  the  East  have  considerably  increased 
since  thetitne  of  that  noble  and  gallant  officer  having  first 
taken  the' field,  and  gentlemen  need  not  be  told  that  the  da* 
ties  of  the  civil  government  of  our  possessions  in  the  East 
must  consequently  have  become  more  numerous,  and  that  i% 
must  require  more  time,  and  a  greater  degree  of  attention, 
to  direct  the  civil  afiairs  of  the  company,  than  it  did  at  the 
distant  period  to  which  he  alluded.  And,  in  the  event  of  the 
person  whom  he  had  already  meiitioned  going  to  India,  it 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  council  at  Fort 
William  should  have  his  experience  and  ability  added  to  that 
of  which  it  is  already  possessed.  He  therefore  nK>V6d,  thai 
leave  be  given  to  amend  the  act  which  he  had  mentioned  oi\ 
introducing  the  subject  to  the  house. 

J/r.  i^Tfl/in/— Sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  objection  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  The  cases  stated,  though  I  hope  not 
likely  to  happen,  ought  to  be  provided  for.  The  supposition 
cannot  be  made  without  some  painful  reflections,  that  Lord 
ComwalliS}  on  his  arrival  in  Bengali  which  cannot  be  com* 
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puted  at  less  than  six  months  from  this  period,  will  find  India 
still  involved  in  war,  and  that  he  may  be  obliged  to  take  the 
field  in  person.'    If  that  be  Well  founded,  it  gives  us  but  a 
inelancholy  prospect  of  the  state  of  out  affairs  in  that  quarter. 
I  do  not  perceive  that  the  bill  gives  Lord  Comwallis  any  new- 
er extraordinary  powers  j  and,  if  it  did,  I  should  not  be  in- 
clined to  oppose  it,  for  two  reasons ;   first,  because  I  should 
think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  exigency  of  th*  Cdse  might 
require  such  powers  j  and  then,  because  I  kndv^of  no  person 
among  those  who  have  acted  in  great  stations  in  my  time, 
i^hom  I  should  be  more  ready  to  trust  with  great  power,  than 
my.  Lord  ComWallis.     Judging  of  him  by  ail  his  public  con- 
duct', I  am  convinced  that  power  may  be  safely  trusted  in  his 
ha^nds,  ind  that  he  will  never  use  it  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public-service.     If  ffty  voice  could  contribute  to  his  honour,  he 
should  have  it  without  reserve,  for  the  spirit  that  prompts  him 
to  undertake  such  a  task  as  I  know  it  to  be,  and  at  such  a 
time ',  and  if  it  were  possible  to  give  him  support  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it  by  any  effort  of  mine,  he  might  be  sure  of  it.     I 
am  convinced  that  his  great  object  will  be  to  compose  the  dis- 
orders of  India,  and  to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the 
unfortunate  Inhabitants  of  that  country. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  • 

After  this,  Tuesday  next  was  mentioned  as  the  day  for 
making  a  motion  to  refer  the  different  petitions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  late  com  law  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  Foster  brought  up  the  Irish  permit  regulation  bill,  and 
the  bill  for  restraining  certain  promissory  notes  aWd  inland  bills 
of  exchange  in  Ireland,  which  were  severally  read  a  first  time, 
and  ordered  for  a  second  reading  the  next  day.  • 

The  innkeepers'  allowance  bill,  the  Spanish  trade  bill,  and 
the  Amterican  treaty  bill,  were  each  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  the  next  day. 

The  foreign  ships'  privilege  bill,  tlie  neutral  ships*  trade  or 
legulation  bill,  «and  the  customs  and  excise  additional  duties 
bills  were  successively  passed  tlirough  a  cominittee  of  the 
whole  house,  and  ordered  to  be  reported  the  next  day.- 

'The  43d  of  the  king,  chsfp.  68,  was  referred  toa  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house,  in  whJch  it  was  resolved  that  it  is  ex^ 
podicnt  that  the  duties  and  dratvbacks  which  are  at  present  in 
existence  with  respect  to  French,  should  be  extended  to  Spa- 
nish wines  of  a  certain  description. 

The  house  having  resumed,  it  was  ordered  that  the  report 
should  be  received  the  ucxt  day. 

REDUCTION   ' 
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REDUCTION    OF   THE    MILITIA. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  house  going  into  a  committee  on  the  militia  vo- 
lunteering bill. 

On  the  question  being  put  for  the  Speaker's  leaving  the 
chair. 

General  Fitzpatrick  adverted  to  the  sentiments  whicTi  he  had 
delivered  on  a  former  occasion,  with  respect  to  the  duration 
of  military  service,  and  said  he  should,  at  another  stage  of  the 
bill,  move  that  a  clause  be  introduced  into  it,  limiting  the  ser- 
vice to  the  term  of  five  years,  or  during  the  war  and  for  six 
months  after  it. 

Mr.  Ellison  declared  his  opinion,  as  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  He  did  not  think  that  he  should  do  his  duty  as  a  mili-> 
tia  officer,  or  as  a  member  of  parliament,  if  he  did  not  give 
it  his  most  strenuous  support.  He  bad  supported  the  former 
bill  of  a  similar  description,  because  he  thought  that  one  part 
of  the  empire  was  then  in  danger ;  and  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  at  such  a  period  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  run  and  rally  round  the  government  of  the  nation. 
On  the  present  occasion,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, at  the  head  of  the  militia  regiment  which  he  commands, 
•*  Come,  my  lads,  here's  more  money  offered  you,  and  besides 
that,  ni  tell  you,  that  you  will  be  able  to  defend  your  country 
more  effectually  by  extending  your  services."  He  then  refer- 
red to  what  had  passed  at  the  Thatched-house  Tavern,  and 
disclaimed  having  taken  any  part  in  the  passing  of  the  reso- 
lutions. 

Ear/  Temple  signified  that  thqy  had  been  read  aloud,  and 
that  there  was  not  the  smallest  opposition  made  to  them. 

Mr*  Ellison  declared  that  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  alto- 
gether unintelligible,  and  he  should  be  careful  how  he  attend- 
ed such  meetings  in  future. 

Colonel  Frankland  said,  that  the  state  of  the  world  in  gene- 
ral was  now  so  materially  altered  from  what  it  had  been  a  few 
years  since,  that  every  man  of  any  ability  whatever  should  be 
ready  to  unite  his  talents  to  those  who  had  already  stood  for- 
ward in  defence  of  the  country.  But,  notwithstanding  he 
conceived  this  to  be  right  in  a  military  sense,  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  we  should  forget  .that  we  were  Englishmen,  nor 
that  a  body  of  men,  who  are  enlisted  for  the  express  purpose 
of  defending  the  country,  should  be  sent  away  upon  every 
rash,  whimsical,  unthinking  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  might 
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be  nianUcstcd  by  ministers. .  TTierc  appeared  to  be  no  stability 
in  their  systerp  of  action,  they  varied  from  day  to  day,  and 
nothing  effectual  was  done  to  the  enemy ;  but  it  was  a  most 
correct  military  maxim  that  a  man  who  alfrays  parried,  and 
who  never  made  a  thrust,  must  inevitably  have  the  worst  of 
the  battle.  If,  instead  of  that  wavering  uncertain  mode  of 
action,  we  were  to  pursue  one  steady  uniform  line  of  conduct^ 
we  should  have  such  an  army  as  the  world  never  saw  before. 

General  Tarleton  expressed  considerable  regret  that  gentle- 
men should,  in  the  third  year  of  such  a  war  as  this,  be  de« 
bating  whether  we  should  or  should  not  increase  the  disposa- 
ble force  of  the  country.  This  was  not,  as  had  been  said  of 
a  former  war,  the  guerre  des  pots  de  chambre.  The  expedi- 
tion to  Holland  he  then  alluded  to,  as  having  been  mentioned 
frequently  in  the  course  of  debate.  It  was  not  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  militia  having  formed  a  part  of  that  expedition^ 
that  any  part  of  the  failure  of  it  was  to  be  ascribed,  ncithet 
did  it  fail  for  want  of  any  exertions  of  the  ability  of  the  il- 
lustrious commander  in  chief;  it  was  almost  entirely  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  impolicy  of  the  measure  itself,  of  sending  men 
to  fight  in  such  a  country,  at  such  a  season  of  the  year,  end 
perhaps  partly  to  the  militia  being  sent  off  immediately,  be-r 
fore  they  could  even  have  a  knowledge  of  the  persons  of  the 
officers  who  were  to  cofnmand  them.  The  militia,  however^ 
were  capable  of  being  brought  to  perfection  in  military  disci- 
pline in  a  very  short  time ;  and  as  he  was  convinced  that  they 
would  be  a  material  accession  to  the  disposable  force  pf  the 
country,  he  supported  the  present  bill. 

Sir  William  Elford  declared  that  the  measure  had  his  entire 
approbation. 

Lord  Stanley  opposed  it  on  the  same  grounds  that  he  urged 
in  a  former  night's  debate. 

The  question  was  again  put,  and  the  house  divided. 
For  the  committee  -  -     X13 

Against  it  -  -  -      4^ 

•   Majority  -  -  -      64 

On  re  admission  into  the  gallery  we  found  the  house  in  the 
committee  on  the  bill.  Some  explanation  took  place  betwixt 
.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Giles,  as  to  the 
wording  of  the  preamble.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  any 
alteration  proposed  should  be  brought  forward  at  a  future  stage. 
The  house  then  went  through  the  several  clauses. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Yorke,    the  first  clause  was 
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smendedy  by  extending  the  Tolanteerhig  to  the  vttSktf  aad 
aaarines. 

The  dauf e  allowing  the  commanding  officer  of  militia  re^ 
gtments,  in  the  first  matance  to  select  the  half  of  their  men 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  bili»  gave  rite  to  dtacttssioBi 

It  was  contended  by  General  Sir  J.  Fulteney,  General  Tarle- 
ton,  and  others,  that  such  a  power  of  selection  would  defeat 
the  object  of  the  bill  ^  while  it  was  proposed  to  increase  our 
disposable  fbrce,  we  should  only  get  the  wcurst  part  of  the  mi* 
litia»  instead  of  the  stoutest^  best  disciplined,  and  most  active 
proportion. 

On  the  other  huid.  Lord  Stanley,  £»i  Temple,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  others,  maii^tained,  that  to  deny  the  conunanding  officers 
this  power  of  selection,  was  to  degrade  their  dignity  and  com- 
{Sromise  their  influefice.  They  denied  that  commanding  offi* 
cen  would  abuse  thdr  power ;  though  they  now  opposed  the 
bill,  they  would,  when  it  was  pas$ed  into  a  law,  give  it  the 
•  fiillest  effect.    The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

As  the  bill  now  stood,  ten  days  were  allowed  fer  receiving 
volunteers. 

I^d  Stanley  wished  to  IcQOw,  whether  there  Was  to  be  a 
liiture  period  allowed  fer  receiving  Toltmteers  ?  It  was  stated, 
that  ten  additional  days  would  be  allowed,  and  then  the  opt- 
nttion  ^  the  bill  was  to  cease. 

Gimral  Fttifairich  moved,  that  the  men  volunteering  should 
have  their  term  of  service  limited  to  five  years,  or  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  stated  that  this  was  a 
clause  taken  from  the  act  of  1 799^  receiving  the  offers  of  the 
militia  at  that  time,  to  voluntieer  into  the  rqp;ular  army. 

Sir  W.  W.  Wjfim^  though  friendly  to  the  system  of  ^listing 
fer  limited  service,  opposed,  this  dause,  as  making  an  unjust 
distinction  in  the  re^ar  army. 

General  Tarliton  supported  the  clause. 

jifr.  Fox  was  so  much  a  friend  to  the  general  principle  of 
enlisting  for  a  limited  period,  that  he  wished  it  to  be  fully  and* 
fairly  discussed.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  fer  his  right, 
hon.  fiiend  not  to  press  the  house  to  a  division  on  the  present 
oecasiooL  ^Our  present  military  system  was  adomalotis  in 
Europe,  andiie  trusted  that  the  subject  would,  at  no  distant 
period,  be  brou^t  before  the  house* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  the  subject  had  ' 
.  undergone  the  follesi  consideration  of  his  tnajcsty*9  govern- 
ment.    The  highest  miliury  authorities  bail  been. consulted, 
ami  there  existed  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion*    Many 
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thought  that  it  would  bc'snbTe^ive  of  all  disciplbe,  and  others 
t^ho  approved  of  it,  conceived  it  to  be  impracticable  duriilg 
war;  •  If  the  general  principle  was  brought  forward,  he  should 
feel  ft  his  duty  to'  resist  it. 

After -a  few  words  froxti  Sir  J.  Pbltciiey  and  some  oth^ 
nlemberst  the  clause  wtis-iff  the  metn  time  withdrawn. 

The  clause  requiring  the  authority  of  the  adjutant  general 
to  complete  the  discharge  of  the  men  willing  to  transfer  their 
services  to  the  Hue  was  combated,  as  unnecessarily  intcrftririg 
trith  the  power  of  the  commanding  officers.  It  was,  howe- 
ver, agreed  to.  .  *      I 

A  clause  ^s  introduced,  authorizing  regular  officer^  td  re- 
ceive volonteera  of  fdur  feet  four  irt  height,  who  are  not  more  - 

*  than  thirty-four  years  of  age.  •  •  ^ 

The  other  cUtaaeA  were  then  read  and  agreed  to,  and  the' 

•  report  received. 

•  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  notice  that  he  wonAl 
the  next  day  submit  a  proposition  to  the  house  relative  to  tHe 

"  miUf ia  t>f  Ireland,  similar  to  this  measure. 

The  farther  consideration  of  the  report  was  ordered  for  tKe 

^.next'day^  and  the  amended  biH  to  be  printed. 
^  l»rd  eaitlireagh  brought  in'  the  bill  empowering  the  Eait 

*  India  dotnpiii]^  to  appoint  the  governor  general  of  Bengal  Hi 
member  of  the  supreme  council  of  Fort  WiUiam,  not^ith- 

'  stancKog'he  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  India.    It 

•  was  read  a  first  tin^,'  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  tlie 
next  day. — Adjourned/  ^ 


'  HOUSE    OF  LORDS. 

PRIVAT,   MARCH  25^  •*  ** 

The  bills  on  the  table  were  forwarded.  -* 

Counsel  was  heard  for  the  appellant  in  the  Scotch  apfteal, 
Mr.  Biane,  as  trustee  for  Sir  Andrew  Cathcart,  against"  the 
•-Earl  of  CassilKs.     • 

-•■«•'.  .  ^        . 

,    . .  ,  .    ,AI>VOWSON   nuL. 

The  Bishop  i>f  Oxford  having  moved  for  the  house  going 
into  a  committee  on  the.  bill  for  repealing  a  clause  in  the  mort- 
main act,  by  which  the  colleges  in  the  universities  are  restrain- 
l^d'from  mirdiasiiig  advow^ns, 

The  IJuie  of  Norfolk  begged  to  be  informed  by  the  right 

reverend  prelate,  if'^it  was  his  intention-  inVthe  committee  t^ 

'  imroduoe  any  clauses,  explaining  the  reasons  and  necessity  of 

.    .  .  tiie 
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the  bill  more  than  at  the  period  vrhen  the  statute  of  tdoftmain 
vas  passed,  when  it  was  deemed  propery  for  what  reasons  he 
did  not  know,  to  throw  the  different  colleges  bnder  disabili-^ 
tics.  Though  no  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  that  clause 
into  the  act  of  mortmain  were  assigned,  he  could  not  suppose 
that  many,  and  those  too  of  a  vdrj  satis&ctory  nattire,  did 
not  exist,  when  he  considered  that  that  act  was  introduced  by 
liOrd  Hardwicke  \  he  hoped,  there&re,  that  the  right  reve«' 
rendprebte  was  prepared  to  introduce  into  the  bill  such  clauses 
as  should  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  their  lordships  the 
propriety  of  rq>ealing  the  clause  in  question. 

The  Bishop  bf  Qxf$rd  said,  that  he  had  no  alterations  to  pro-* 
pose  in  the  bill,  further  than  a  few  verbal  amendments. 
•  The  Duhe ofNotftJk  enforced  what  he  had  before  advanced; 
building  on  the  well-known  character  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  as 
a  proof  that  the  clause  now  wished  to  be  repealed  had  not 
been  introduced  into  the  act  of  mortmain  without  substantial 
grounds.  He  should  therefore  propose,  that  the  house  might 
have  time  to  consider  of  the  patter,  that  the  committee  should 
be  fixed  for  the  ad  day  of  May. 

The  Bishop  <f  Oxford  dwelt  O"^  the  proprictv  of  allowing 
greater  facilities  to  the  colleges  than  they  now  enjoyed,  of  pro- 
viding for  those  who,  by  their  painful  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices, so  much  contributed  to  the'  dissemination  of  learning 
and  of  virtue  throughout  the  kingdom.  As  the  law  stood^ 
they  could  only  provide  for  a  part  of  their  fellows,  and  the 
progress  was  so  sl«w,  that  the  best  days  of  a  man's  life  were 
often  passed,  and  he  was  beyond  enjoying  any  of  its  comfort^, 
when  he  came  in  his  turn  to  be  provided  for.  This,  the  re* 
verend  prelate  contended,  went  greatly  to  stop  that  zeal  for 
learning  and  for  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  religion,  which 
ft  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  to  encourage. 

hord  Sidmouth  professed  the  highest  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  colleges  in  our  universitiesi  in  which  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  all  the  learning  which  distinguished  the  nation. 
He  wished,  however,  that  some  regulations  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bill,  by  which  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
chance  of  clerical  preferment  in  the  universities  should  be  ren- 
dered less  tardy  than  the  right  reverend  prelate  had  represent- 
ed, care  should  be  taken  that  its  progress  should  not  be  ren- 
dered too  sudden  and  premature.  With  this  view,  he  should 
suggest  to  the  noble  duke,  whether  the  committee  might  not 
stand  for  an  early  day,  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  give 
their  lordships  time  tQ  coniSHier  how  this  mig-htbe  best  effected. 

Ca  The 
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'  The  Lmt  CtanefUS^  vrntixmA-in  vpimdn  with  -hard  StAu . 
mouth.  vHr-'tflsq  widicid,  if  it  were  pbssiMe;  ta  jiblBe-fH# 
£indt  spplidAIe-  in  dir  fintpfarec  to  the  increase  h(  ancli  tn^ 
eumbencies  at  were  at^presem  tnadcquate;  it  being  a  ftct'-tbit 
some  of  tfaerii  were  io^mnch  90;  that  it  w^  often  dificiAt  f^ 
BDd  fieUows  who  were  willing  m  accept  of  them* 

'   Lord  JutHami  wished  the  ho^se  should  be  informed  of  the 
▼alue  of  the  diffierent  advowsons  at  present  in  the  gift  of  did 

'  bthis  die  Duke  of  Norfolk  concurred. 

The  Bisbop  of  Oxfhrd  ssdd  h  would  be  hardly  possible  to  as* 
iertain  the  value  ot  each  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

After -some  ftutherconversation  between  the  Dtdce  of  Nor- 
So\kf  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  com- 
mittal t>f  the  bill  was  ^xed  for  Thursday  next. 

NAtAL   DpCUMENTS. 

Lord  Melville  kid  before  the  house  most  of  the  papers  re« 
ipecting  the  naval  department,  for  the  production  ot  which 
he  had  moved  on  a  former  day. 

JBart  Damlij  then  rose,  pursuant-  to  notice,  to  move  for  a 
number  of  adwional  papers,  or  rather  (w  the  additions  of 
dates  and  sums  to  those  just  laid  on  the  table  by  the  noble  vis^ 
count.  He  couki  not  but  regret  being  under  the  necessity  of 
troubling  their  lordships'  so  frequcctiy  with  motions  of  tbi^^ 
nature }  but  as  he  had  taken  up  the  business  he  was  resolved 
to  go  through  with  it,  discarding  all  persona}  motives  and  con-^ 
sidorations  from  his  view,  and  attending  only  to  the  great  im* 
pCMtance  of  the  question  \  for  scarcely  any  could  be  more  ini» 
portam  than  that  which  he  had  in  view,  not  only  to  rectify 
any  errors  or  corret  any  abuses  that  may  have  crept  into  the 
fKlministration  of  the  naval  department,  but  which  also  tended, 
to  ipve  new  vigour  and  activity  to  that  right  hand  of  our  na^ 
tional  strength  and  defence.  'J  bese  salutary  reforms  were  au- 
spiciously begun  under  the  administration  of  the  noble. earl 
(St.  Vmcent)  who  lately  presided  with  so  much  ability  at  the 
bolrd  of  admiralty.  That  distinguished  noUemaa  principally 
endeavoured  to  give  a  decisive  preference  to  the  buildmg  of 
.fhips  in  his  majesty's  dock-yards,  which  were  folly-competent 
to  the  fitting  and  refitting  irf*  all  the  ships  chat  might  be  re* 
quired  even  in  time  of  war,  and  even  for  adding  annually  ten 
ships  of  the  line  to  supply  what  decay  might  occur.  This 
preference  of  the  king's  to  the  merchants'  docks  would.savo 
p  enormous  expence  j  for  it  appeafedr vppnji  foi*i&er  occasion, 

that 
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<bc  ki^'t  docks  the  espeoce  tns  .oblf  24!.  per  twit 
in  «be  mnrhamf'  docks  the  expcoce  iipis^jnroficn.oftea 
w^6Lfaum»  Tbe  pftq^  distribodon  of  thejdiffeKitt.ju^^ 
titors  i»  the  difocnt  do»5ris  also  flMt^ 
SMtMOCBdiDentf  and  to  these  poims  priii0ipiBj'his.nK)CioD8 
voaU  refier.  The  adbk  knl  then  proceeded  10  orainenM 
his  difisicat  motkrn^  which  eKcccded  twemyi  and  icaAeadh 
in  order  to  commmt  npon.them  as  he  went.on. 
•  L$rd  IFalfu^bamf  however^  thought  that  mode  of  pro« 
ceedbg  trr^aIu-»  and  called  the  aobkbrd  to  order ;  stating^ 
that  m  his  opinion  the  aoUe  lord  jdiouU  pot  each  of  hb  mo- 
tions separately. 

Alter  a  iiew  vords  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  {vmit 
of  order. 

Earl  Dambj  observed^  that  he  read  his  motions  as  part  of 
his  speech,  and  from  a  desire  to  trespass  on  their  lordships  . 
time  at  briefly  as  possabk.  The  motions  had  prindpally  in 
▼lew  to  ascertain  the  number  of  ships  fitted  and  refitted  in  the 
kiug^s  yards^  and  indi&merchattts'  yards,  at  difierent  periods^ 
the  amomit  of  the  expence  attending  eadi,  and  the  quantity 
and  value  ti£  the  naval  storM,  timbar>  foreign*  and  domestic, 
lie  &c«  in  his  majesty's  dock^yards,  at  different  times,  which 
were  specified.  The  papers  already  produced  by  the  nohlo 
irisconm  tended  much,  he  confessed,  to  ehicidate  these  poims^ 
hut  they  did  not  go  far  enou^ ;  and  it  was  in  order  to/supr 
ply  thcK  deficiencies  that  he  dipught  it  necessary  to  move  for 
fiosther  docnments.  The  production  of  them  would  amply 
imfeid  the  necessity  of  adopting  and  persevering  in  the  system 
leoommeDded  by  the  late  first  lord  of  the  admualty,  a  system 
the  reverse  of  which  he  was  sorry  to  see  seemed  to  be  rccom- 
anendcd  and  pursued  by  his  successor.  He  could  not  well 
fiorcaee  what  objections  could  be  urged  against  producing  the 
papers;:  but,  whether  they  were  j^txluoDd  or  witbhdd,  he 
should  have  discharced  his  duty  in  movii^  for  thenl.  I'he 
noble  kcd  concluded  with  malting  his  first  motion,  for  a  list 
ef  the  number  of  ships  fitted  and  ^ttcd  in  his  majesty's  dock- 
yaids,  from  the  15th  li^ch,  i8Q3f  till  the  15th  May,  1804, 
distinguishiog  the  expence  attending  each  description  of  ships. 

Lord  MdvgUe  ohsorved,  that  if  the  noble  lord  could  make 
good  his  ^atfsertions  respecting  the  ability  of  the  king's  dock- 
yards to  fiimish  not  only  all  that  was  required  in  time  of  war 
lor  our  naval  service^  but  even  to  keep  the  navy  in  complete 
repair,  and^that  aft  comparatively  so  much  a  smaller  expence 
than  what  the  ships  now  cost,  he  had  mac^  the  most  impor* 

"  tant 
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tant  and  bctteficM  dtstovayforthe  coanerf  thai  the /happiescr 
disciofvercr  had  ever  ntt<te*  .He  wociId*^htfvcf  made  a  discovcijr 
that:had  elikded  the  sxgiucity  ot  the  ablest  men  who  fa^td  for^ 
in]ittber:of  years  pestded'^over  the  admiiaity,  and  that  toe  at 
periods  *vrhen  our  navsj^  'glory:  was  carried  to  the  most* envied 
height.  They  ivevetdl  obliged  :t6  Have  recourse  to  private 
doi^sii.fcrthe-building^aiuirepairfhg'bf  ships  of  iwar^  and  he 
believed  it  would  sttU  pi-ove  to  be  indispensably  necessary^ 
As  to  the  di»ributic>ifr  ^c.  of  the  artificers  in  the  doclcs,  that 
Vfas  a  matter  now  in  a  tt^iin  of  inqiiiiy^  and  he  trustedt.the 
fcaotical  result  of  tliatinqliiry  would  ^ei^tid  before  the  house 
much  sooner  than  the  papers  moved  for  by  the  noble  lord 
coiil4  possibly  be  preparecL  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  ad- 
visable for  the  noble  lord  to  suspend  his  motion  till  he  should 
liear  whether  the  result  eft  the  inquiiy  now  actively  carrying 
oo  might  not  supersede  their  necessity  ?  He  could  assure  the 
noble  Iqrd  that-  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  was  able 
to  produce  the  papers  which  he  had  that  day  laid  before  the 
hduse.  ^  They  gave  much  trouble  to  the  clerks,  and  occasioned 
1)0  small  impediment  to  the  public  business  of  the  naval  de- 
partment ;  and  he  was  assured,  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  board,  to  whom  he  h^d- delivered  a  list  of  tlie 
papers  moved  for  at  present  by  the' noble  lord,  that  the  pre- 
paration of  them  would  require  no  less  than  three  months. — 
When  this  extraordinary  labour  was  considered,  which  could 
only  be  undertaken  effectually  by  the  most  exj>ert  clerks  in  thr 
offices,  and  tlie  embarrassment  it  must  occasion  to  the  course 
of  the  ordinary  public  business ;  wlien  moreover  it  was  con-  - 
sidered,  that  after  all  that  trouble  had  been  undergone,* the 
papers  might  contain  no  more  essential  information  than  was 
already  contained  in  those  whith  he  had  the  honour  that  day 
to  lay  before  their  lordships ;  he  trusted  the  noble  lord  would 
consent  to  withdraw  his  motions  for  the  present,  otherwise  he 
should  be  unde^the  necessity  of  directly  opposing  them. .  . 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  did  not  conceive  that  the  secrcta^  of 
the  navy  bo  »rd  could  be  serious,  when  he  said  it  would  re- 
quire three  months  to  prepare  the  papers  moved  for  by  his  no- 
ble friend:  He  would  take  upon  him  to  father  these  motions; 
and  he  was  sure,  that  his  noble  friend,  the  late  first  lord  of 
the  adn\iralty,  would  never  require  the  production  of  papers 
that  might  iiot  be  easily  produced  in  a  much  shorter  time.  . 

After  a  few  observations  in  reply  from  Lord  Donley,  tlie 
question  was  put  on  his  several  motions,  wliich  were  negatived 
witliout  a  division,  .       .      -  .,.'* 

An 
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An  aofount'of  fiieincoRie  and  resources  of  Irehoid,  for  the 
fast  year,  was  faudbefofce  the  houi^r-^ Adjourned* 

H  O  U.  S.E    O  B:    C  O  J4  M  O  N  S, 

On  the  motion  of'Jffy'  Baldwinj.^eaxfe.  was  given  to. bring 
ift  a  bSl  for  erecting:  fi  .^bapel  of  ease  ,Ht  Twickenham. 

,:Mrw»Abercromb;  )H:«ught  in  a  ^ill  to. enlarge  the  power 
f>f  the  OHiKMration  of  excise  and  revemie  officers  in  Scotland^ 
for  making  provision  for  ^heir, wives  aoii  children,  &c.  Read 
^.  $rst-  time,  'and  oi:d^r^d;to  be  x-ead  ^  focood  time.  As  was 
«a||o  a  bill  jbrought  in -by  the  saipf.. honourable  member,  ta 
raise  a  further  sum'  for  enlafging  and  improving  the  poit.of 

The  Edinburgh  police  bill  was  read  a  third  tiine  and 

^paMJf     •       ':  V  ?  rr/.a-v!.  -    '    /.♦•;'.". 

•  ..!,/:•        1  .lU  f'isa^.5..<?f.  m^*r. :.  .  / r 

/.  .Wt-.CHrwcn.AipY^d.  for  .^|^€^pi:4i4|ictiw.lrf  ,a  .4;opy:of  the 
proceedings  of  the  privy  council,. uppn'<thi|->t>^titiQo  of  the 
tDdki^'of  AtMj  for.ftHftfeep  ewnp^m^i^AXclsitive  to  the  sale 
eC  ibb  feud^  rigb^  Q£;i^e.Itle^of.Maii  in:the  yelu*  176$;.     < 

Afr.  Rose  said,  that  as,  (o  the  order  of  ti^e  privy  comKU 
^:^e  31st  qf  M^ch^^lwch^  had/b^n..mpYCd  for  tHc.pre* 
4:edtng-day,(  he^  found  upfi^ii  inquiry  ti^t  pp  ^such  qrder  ex* 
isted.  .-TJiiijwas  hi^  cfpii^ioi]:  at  the  t^A^f -^fhe  ^.mo^Jpn  ii>aB 
made,  er  hershould .  not  hava  resisted  k*  y  He  t^o|c.,  this  Op- 
portunity of  assuring. tfee-h^At mover,  :a^d*^..bftusf,  that 
there  was  no  dispost^ioil  m  thf.  ps^  of  any;  pe rs^/i  conne(t(s4 
«with  his  majesty's.  govei?ptpentr  ;to  wi.ihhol^  any  infprmsttiMi 
in  their  power  to  grant" upon  tbis  subject.   .         .:    .    .  . 

MnCurWenexpl^ii^  that  his  motion  did  not  refer  to  any 
order  ^  but  to  a  liiinutey. which  he^  suppp^cd  miist  be. in  ex- 
istence.  *:?».."* 

The  motion  was  agreed  to/ 

Mr.  Rose  presented  a?  rcpont  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
privy  council^  in  the  ye^r  1804,  upoft  the  petition  fii  the 
•Duke  of  Athol,  respecting  the  I^le  of  ..Man.  .  Ordered  to.lif 
on  the  table.  •       .     .*. 

The  American  Int^coiir^e  regulation  bill,  and  the  Spanish 
trade  licence,  indemnity  bill,  were  severally  committed,  and 
the  report  of  the  former  was  prdercd  to'  be  brought  up  ojr; 
Monday.  The  report  of  the  latter  was  brought  up,  agreed 
to,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday. 

The 
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The  reports  of  the  ooonnitteei  an  theJfisreigR  ships  prirW 
leges  bill,  alld  the  nevtral  ships  tndk  bilL  wtte  brtx^  op 
and  agreed  to,  and  those  bills  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  Mdgens  moved  for  an  accooat  of  the  qoantitj  of  doU 
lars  issued  by  the  bank  of  Enghnd  op  to  the  latest  period  sit 
which  the  same  can  be  made  out.    Ohrdered. 

The  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  act  respeciiBg  the 
dtity  on  Spanish  wines  was  brought  np^  and  purwant  to  ^e 
same,  the  chairman  applied  for  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  In 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  dotres  on  sach  wmes. 

Mr.  C.  Brooke  announced  his  intention  of  bntigiiig  fM^ 
ward  a  proposition  oir  this-subject,  in  a  proper  stage  of  ilbtt 
bilL 

A  message  from  the  lords  stated  thdr  lordJIups'aBMni  40 
the  legacy  bill. 

Mr.  Curaen  observed)  that  the  names  of  die  meniters  <ff 
the  privy  council  were  not  sobscribed  to  the  report  whiA  had 
been  just  bid  on  the  taMe  by  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Rose)« 
relative  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Mr.  Rm  said  that  the  report  was  Resented  just  as  lie  had 
received  it  from  the  clerk  of  the  pnvy  tfouncil^  and  he  mi* 
derstood  it  to  be  in  tfte  usual  form. 

Mf.  Cwrwm  stated,  that  according  to  the  infemuitkm  Ise 
received,  it  was  the  custom  for  ^  members  present  at  any 
preceding  of  the  privy  council»  to  sign  their  names  so  the 
minme  of  such  proceeding.  He  thmfbre  was  surprised  to 
perceive  that  thb  custMi  was  not  attended  to  upon  this  pofait, 
and  thought  that  as  the  document  he  aliuded  to  was  to  be 
made  the  ground  <tf  a  parfiamentary  measure^  it  ought-  to 
have  every  necessary  sanction. 
'    Mr.  Rose  promised  to  make  an  inquiry  upon  the  subfcct. 

Mr.  Alexander  brought  up  the  report  of  the  customs  duty 
bill,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  biU  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time  on  Monday. 

*  IKtSK  MILITIA. 

The  Chaneellor  cf  tbe  Exchiqutr^  pursuant  to  notice,  movcsd 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  respectinj;  the  enlistment  of  men 
ifor  general  service  from  the  Lnsh  militia.  The  objections  to 
the  principle  of  this  measure,  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  ob- 
served, had  been  already  so  fully  discussed,  that  lie  did  not 
mean  to  dwell  on  them  on  this  occasion.  But  the  general 
argument  in  support  of  this  principle,  the  hou^e  would  recol* 
le^^  apfrfied  as  forcibly,  in  reierence  to  the  proposition  he 
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meant  to  subnut,  as  to  that^with  respect  to  this  cMiitry* 
■J^he  case  of  the'-fr&Ji  militia  stooi;  ^o  doubt,  lipon  somewhat 

diAraac 'groiuk^^frcym'tthat^ci^  countrj^  on  the  one 

Itond^  ao  ^ths4^  ^^df  existed  to  reduce  the  £ii^h  miUti» 
to-.^  QflFtnk^  9tap<iar4)  .wJudi.redi|c$ion'  gave  rooia  for  the 
operatioa  of  the  measure  that  applied  to  it ;  while  the  Irish 
iD9i4a  w^te  not  at  present  at  a.higher  .standard  than  was 
meuit  as  xjpenmiocnt  esublisbment..^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  militia  of  Ireland  was  so  constituted  that  it  coidd  be  re- 
<n^tc4  .with  snimh  more  facility  than  that  of  this  country* 
Tlieif  •woul4*  fiildeed,  he  understood,  be  no  difficulty  in 
iffisi^.|i]^>/0c  the  Irish  militia.  Such  being  the  case,  he 
thought  that  the  latter,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  counter- 
ttjtonfia  thy  fimnrr  consideration.  The.  plan  he  .proposed  to 
1iliiig£orwa|rd  he  described  to  be,  that  after  one-half  of  each, 
regiment  ihooid  be  set  aside,  according  to  the  selection  of  the 
^CKnf9a9«^dng;*  of§cer,.  two-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  Irish  mi- 
litia shoaid  be  at  liberty  to  volunteer  fof*  general  service,  sub* 
)fiQ^t^!^y92aa9f  xegulations  which  are  to  be  applied  in  Eng- 
ba^.;  Coiiiidmyg  Ae  ease  with  which  men  could  be  raised 
Hulri^ryi  to  xtjKtoa;  the.'miUtia  to  its  original  number,  and 
tl^t  in  course  measures  would  be  immediately  taken  to  pro- 
mare  sobftiui^s  for  those  who  might  enlist  into  the  line  irom 
that  b^^y^  P"^  trusted  there  would  be  no  objisction  to  the  pro- 
position he  meant  to  submit,  which  was,  **  that  leave  should 
he.*givftn  tabcing  in  a  biU  fior  allowing  a  certain,  proportion 
of  the  tosh  mil^a  voluntarily  to  enlist  into  the  line,  the  ar- 
titt^#  qr.  the,  marines/' 

.  Sir  jitn  $Ii%ufari  was  of  opinion,  that  the  militia  system, 
hMievef  advantagi^us  it  might  be  to  England,  was  injurious. 
to  Lqebnd,.  ^d  h^  could  therefore  wish  to.  see  it  abolished  in 
diat  ^«<|untry  in  tito.  fie.  nevertheless  highly  disapproved,  of 
Ac  measure  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman*  Ireland 
was, Ac  jylicvedy  justly  considerol  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
the  fn^^i  ;md'was  it  prudent,  at  presenti  to  deprive  it  of 
a  cfiQsidiap^^e  portion  of  its  disciplined  force,  for  the  pujnpose 
«f  substituting  a  parcel  of  new  recruits,  whom  it  would  re-^ 
quire  two  or  three  years  properly  to  train  ?  He  was  not  a 
aailitia  officer  >  he  never  had  t^en  one,  nor  w^  it  likely  he 
ever  should  Ims  one ;  sukL  therefore  he  might,  without  any^ 
suspicion  of  interested  nu)tives;  express  his  sympathy  with 
that  resectable  body  in  the  mortificatip^  they  must  feel  ia 
Ifi^ng  so  many  men^  whom  thor  had  bten  at  such  pains  to. 
Vbi^ILiSos*  JD'   ,'  mstructfl. 
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mstnicty  and  in  being  degraded  to  the  situation  of  recmiting 
officers  for  the  regular  arthy. 

Lord  De  Blaquiere  was  one  of  those  who  felt  utter  astomsh* 
ment  at  any  objection  having  been  roade  to  either  of  these 
measures,  after  the  language  that  had  been  used  in  that  bouse» 
vith  regard  to  the  state  df  the  regular  military  of  the  coun* 
try.  The  hon.  tauonet^s  statement  that  he  was  not  a  militia 
Qmcer»  accounted  for  h»  imagining  that  the  tnilitia  officers 
of  Ireland  would  feel  tbemsehres  converted  into  secmtting 
Serjeants* 

Sir  yohn  Newport  spoke  to  order ;  he  had  not  awntionedF 
the  words  <<  recruiting  Serjeants,"  but  *'  recruiting  officers." 

llie  Speahr  decided,  that  the  noble  lord's  misapprehension 
was  not  of  sufficient  conscience  to  justify  his  being  cidled 
to  order. 

Lord  Dt  Bluftderg  observed,  that  whatever  were  the  precise 
words  made  use  of  by  the  hon.  baronet,  the  import  unque^ 
.Ytonably  was,  that  the  mttitia  officert  would  consider  diem-* 
selves  injured  by  the  measure,  an  assestion  whkh,  he  trusted^ 
was  without  foundation. 

Genirai  TurUton^  advev^g  to>^  opinion  of  the  han.  ba- 
ronet, that  it  would  require  twoev  diree  years  ta  train  the 
recruits  who  should  fiH  up  the  chasm  that  this  bill  would  pRv» 
duce  in  the  lAilitia  of  Ireland,  took  occasion  to  remark^  thafe 
the  result  of  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  many  other 
•ffioers  with  whom  he  vras  acquainted^  waa,  that  an  Irishman 
was  much  more  easily  disciplined  than  a  native  of  amy  other 
part  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  therefooe  he  was  eertaitt 
that  a  much  less  time  would  be  {bimd  necessary  to  bring 
these  recruita  to  die  same  state  as  that  in  which  the  eld ; 
tie  stood,  than  was  supposed  by  the  hoa^  baronel. 

CJonel  BastarivnA  aoDrehensave  that  as  the  mariiw  i 
vras  considered  preferable  to  diat  of  the  line,  most  ef  the 
men  volunteering  would  frith  to  enlist  in  die  marines>  aa 
event  whidi  woi^  defeat  the  grand  perpose  of  the  measofe. 

The  aktmctlhr  of  tbi  Exeheq^r  called  to  the  receUecdon 
ef  the  hon.  member,  that  this  bill,  which  was  quite  similar 
in  its  principal  object  and  provisiona  to  the  bill  with  respect 
so  diis  eoentry,  invested  hie  mkjeaty  with  the  power/  of  aa« 
sq^iag  what  number  of  die  aeft  to  be  frecured  from  the 
jnilitia  should  enlist  into  ,the  marines^  er  any  other  descripi^ 
lion  #f  the  force  specified  m  the  motion,  or  ordered  into  any 
tegiment*  There  was,  theitfere^  no  daeger  of  the  oonae- 
futnce  to  vhich  the  ho&gcndeman  allttdDd«. 
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Mr.  Odemfi  thought  this  quite  a  distinct  measure  frqm 
that  with  respect  to  the  English  militia ;  as,  in  point  of  fact» 
Che  Iriih  ai&tia  had  nothing  but  the  name  of  militia  belong* 
iag  to  them.  They  were  not  raised  by  ballot,  but  by  bounty  ; 
w^  li  the  Irish  gentlemen  were  willing  to  become  rechiiting 
eficers  fer  the  army,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  motion  ($ 
ihe  right  hofn.  gentleman  should  be  resisted  by  tlie  house. 

Sr  G^  Hai  s«pported  the  motion,  and  p|anegyrised  the 
character  of  the  Irish  militia  officers.  Their  conduct  and 
^tat  of  the  Irish  gentlemen  in  general,  who  by  their  own 
safascriptjdos  raised  the  militia  and  kept  the  country  safis 
without  any  contribution  from  those  absentees'  whose  landis 
they  thus  defended,  was.  In  his  judgment,  entitled  to  pecu- 
liar praise*  Considering  the  <:onduct  of  the  Irish  militia,  wh<|, 
te  a.  man,  volunteered  last  year  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the 
«nited  kingdom,  and  the  public  spirited  feeling  or  their  offi- 
cers, he  could  not  help  saying  that  he  was  much  astonished  at 
the  selfishness  exhibited  last  year,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  debates  <of  the  present  weeki  with  respect  to 
the  Eag^irii  mihtia. 

A&er  a  few  words  fipom  liOrd  Temple,  Mr.  Aletimder, 
and  Mbr.  Cdcraft,  the  motion  was  agreed  to.  Ilie  biS  #fls 
afterwards  brought  in,  read  a  &rst  tittiey  imd  ordered  to  be 
read  a  second  time  on  Monday* 

Mr.  Alexander  brcmgfat  up  the  report  o^f  the  excise  duty 
lull,  which  was  agreed  to«  and  the  bill  -ordered  to  be  read  k 
tfaiind  tiine  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Piugerald  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  more  easy  obnnDin|r 
die  partxtion  of  lands,  and  ascertaining  the  rights  of  commoft 
VBL  Ireland.  Read  a  fint  time,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Mn; 
Alexander,  ordered  "to  be  primed.  To  b(  ^ad  a  second  time 
<m  the  1st  of  May. 

The  bS  for  appointing  the  com^^^der  in  chi^,  &c.  in  ftf^ 
dia  to  a  seat  in  the  council  at  Fort  Wiliijutii  Was  read  a  s6» 
coadciane,  and  committed  f^  Monday.' 

ENGWSH  MIUTIA.  ;' 

TheChancriior  of  the  Exchequer  mtSfvtA  the  fitrther  con* 
StdcrattoB  of  the  report  of  the  English  mtlilia  voluntary  en« 
listmeat  bill. 

Tlie  several  amendments  were  read  and  agreed  to,  ad  were 
the  following  clauses  proposed  by  Mr.  Pht :  a  dause  to  em- 
power deputy  lieutenants  to  regulate  the  inequality  which 
might  arise  upon  any  ballot,  in  consequence  of  niiore  of  1^ 
\  eiiJiflaing'  into  the  line  itoxa  particttlltf  parish^  under  this 
D  at  act  i 
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n£t^  also  a  clause  to  prevent  Serjeants  or  corporals  of  the  oii* 
jitia  froiti  enlistiog  as  such  into  the  artillery. 

Mr.  Bankes  proposed  that  instead  of  Buppljiag  vacaociet 
bj  ballot  which  may  arise  in  the  militia,  now  that  they  were 
to  be  reduced  to  their  original  quota,  these  vacancies  should 
be  filled  up  on  the  principle  prescribed  by  the  additionid  de» 
fence  act  of  last  session,  that  is,  to  mak^  the  parish  £or  which 
the  vacancy .  should  ^ise  furnish  the  man,  or  in  failure 
thereof  to  pay  a  certain  penalty.  This  provision  thehon. 
^ntlemaa  thought  necessary,  in  order  to.  prevent  a  necur^ 
jrence  of  the  evil  of  ballot,  and  of  the  consequent^  but  stiU 
greaiter  evil  of  high  bounties. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Sir  Robert  Buxton  supported  tbk 
propositiont  '        , 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  James  Pulteney,  and 
Mr.  Canning  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  unr 
-wise  to  hold  out  an  idea  to  the  country,  that  it  was  intended 
CO  get  rid  of  the  bdlot,  which  had  been  so  productive  of  men^ 
until  experience  should  shew  that  an  eiScient  substitute  for  it 
could  be  obtained.    The  clause  was  lost  without  a  division,   . 

Th^  bill  was  ordered  to :be  printed,  ^nd  read.a  third  time 
on  Monday. 

The  Irish  spirit  permit  bill  was  read  i  second  time,  and  or#> 
dered  to  be  committed  on  Monday* 

-    The  Irish  prpiAi$sQry  notes  xiestrictipa  bill  was  read  a  second 
.(time.  , 

Mr.  Leigh  gave  notice  thaft  he  would  in  the  conunittee 
propose  a  clause  to  give  the  touiitry  bankers  of  Ireland  the 
same  advantage  that  is  enjoyed  .by  the  same  description  of 
persons  ia  this  country>  n9mely.»  the  right  of  issuing  notes  of 
.<ine  pound  or  on&  guinea.  .' 

'  Mr.  Foster  expressed  a  wish  that  as  there  existed  some  di^ 
versify  of  opinion  upon  thift'Sul^ect,  any  gentleman  who  had 
ji  proposition  to  submit,  would  rather  make  it  the  subject 
of  another  bill  than,  incun^ber  the  measure  before  the  house 
frith  it. 

Mr.  Leigh  had  no  objection  to  accede  to  this  suggestion. 
.  Mter  some  fairtbo^  conyerss^tion  the  committal  of  the  biU 
*was  postponed  till  the  25th  of  April. 
t.  Mr.  ifyrtin  (cf  Galway),  gave  notice  that  he  would,  on 
Monday,  mpye  for  zjx  account  of  the  particulars  4>f  the  ext- 
pence  incurred  for  public  prosecutions  in  Ireland^  from  the 
fe»  5795  to  the  year  1801,  inclusive. 

TIk  A^m  n^b^  gave  notice  of  a  motipA  for  the  produsr 
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tsoQ  of  a  copy  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Irish  house  of 
commons  upon  passing  the  act  of  attainder  of  the  38th  of 
Ins  majestyt  $0  fiu*  as  the  said  evidence  refers  to  the  case  of 
Cfac  late  Comeliiis  Grogan,  of  the  county  of  Wexford.  The 
hoo.  gendeo&an  did  not  mention  any  day  for  bringing  forward 
Jiis  moition. 

Mr.  JFitzgeraU  adverting  to  the  Irish  militia  bill,  observed 
that  there  wad  no  provision  in  it  to  indemnify  the  counties 
for  such  men  as  might  enlist.  This  indemnity  he  thought 
^ir  and  necessary,  as  the  Irish  militia  we^e  the  property  of 
the  counties  by  whom  they  were  raised. 

The  Chanceilor  cftbe  Exchequer  stated  that,  according  to  an 
act  of  last  session,  his  majesty  was  empowered  to  augment 
the  Irish  militia.  The  number  who  might  enlist  from  the 
militia,  in  consequence  of  this  bill,  would  be  replaced  under 
-the  act  he  alluded  to,  and  of  course  the  expence  of  the  avg« 
mentatiorf  would  be  defrayed  by  the  statey  not  by  the  particu* 
hr  coonties.— -Adjourned  till  Mondayr 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

AfOMDAYf  APRIL  I. 

Counfel  wa5  he^rd  on  the  Scotch  appeal,  A.  Blaine  v: 
Lord  Caffiilis ;  to  be  further  heard  the  next  day. 

Several  private  bills  were  brought  up  from  the  commons 
^nd  refid  a  9rft  tiq^e. 

.CATHOLIC   PfitlTlOV. 

The  Bijkop  of  Durhafn  rofe  to  exprels  a  wifti  that  the 
4ioble  baron  w&o  bad  preft^nted  the  petition  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  ef  Ireland,  would  have  the  goodnefs  to  name  the 
day  on  which  it  Was  his  intention  to  bring  the  objed  of  that 

rtition  under  the  conQderation  of  the  houfe.  The  fubjeft 
invcdved  w:is  one  of  fuch  importance,  that  he  felt  it  litf 
duty  to  be  prepared  for  the  difcuffidn  of  it,  whenever  the 
noble  baron  ihoUld  think  fit  to  bring  it  forward. 
*  Lard  Grenville  faid  that  it  was  his  intention,  as  far  as  he 
xonld  now  forefee,  to  bring  forward  his  motion  on  thatfub^ 
jeft  on  the  lOtfa  of  May  next.  Should  itr  however,  be  foe 
-Che  conveoienee  of  any  noble  lord  to  poftpone  the  difcu& 
lion  for  a  few  days,  he  for  one  could  have  noobjeAion. 

The  Bijkot  of  Durhafn  only  wilhed  that  no  delay  might 
lake  place  alter  the  day  9j^inted  by  the  noble  baron. 

MIL 
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MR.    JUSTICE    FOX. 

Tbe  ordtr  of  the  day  being  read  for  refumiag  the  debate 
on  certain  queOi ons  relative  to  tbe  cafe  of  Judge  Fox, 

Lord  Auckland  rofc  to  offer  an  amendment  to  a  fl ring  of 
motions  which  he  iiad  fubmitted  to  their  lordfliips  thgt,  d^f 
fe'nnight,  the  fubflanre  of  which  was»  to  add  to  fome  of 
tbem  the  words  *>  puniftiable  by  tbe  ordinary  courfe  of  law.? 
Here  a  long  converfatioA  cnfued  on  a  point  of  order ;  whe* 
ther  the  motions  ihould  be  put  col)e£^iveiy  or  feparately,  in 
iivhich  converfatlon  tlie  following  ooble  lords  took  a  part. 
Fpr  difcufling  them  colieAiveiy*  were  Lords  Grcnvillet 
Spencer,  Carlifle,  Darnley,  Auckland*  &c.;  for  a  feparale 
difcuibon^  were  the  Lord  Chancellor*  Lords  Ellenborougbt 
bawkefbury*  Sidmoutht  Mulgrave,  Buckinghamlhire,  and 
Itedefd^ile,  The  converfatlon  at  length  coded  in  Lord 
Auckland  withdrawing  his  motion. 

THE    STANDING   ORDERS. 

.  Lord  GrenvilUt  after  referring  to  fooie  circumftances 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  debate  of  Monday  laft  on  this 
point*  m9Ted>  that  the  clerk  do  read  the  (landing  order  of  the 
noufe,  yiz.  that  if  any  peerlhoold  require  that  the  houfedo 
fp  into  A  cooinaittee,  it  ought  not  tq  be  refu(ed»  Uppil  |his 
oaeftion  a  ftill  longer  converlation  arofe.  Lord  GrcnviUf 
uidt  ^dt  bis  objed  waa»  in  making  this  motjoa»  to  eftabliih  a 
point,  which*  in  his  opinion*  was  eilential  to  the  freedom  of 
debate.  Tbe  point  he  referred  to  was*  that  any  noble  lord, 
by  enforcing  that  xsTder,  might  obtain  «n  opportunity  of 
j^^king  as  often  rs  be  chofe«  The  noble  lords  before,  men- 
^ooed  took  each  a  part  in  this  diiCcuffion.  Lqrd  Grenvilll^ 
sn  the  courfe  of  bis  fpeech,  feemed  to  infipnate  thfit  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  wpolfack  was  not  baokw^rdni 
fpeaking  twice  or  thrice  on  the  fame  queftion*  and  there^W 
could  not  in  ftiinieis  be  adverfe  to  the  enfoTci4g.of  the  iUndf 
i0g  order#  He^  however,  always  heard  tbe  noble  iiOf4  YfiA 
fatisfaSion*  as  often  as  be  cbofii  to^fpeak. 
.  The  Lord  Ciamellor  declsred»  that  it  was  alway9  with  re*. 
lu^nce  that  be  troubled  their  loi4ihips  with  his  wjedions^ 
irlienever  he  did*  it  was  in  ^\St  cpmpltance  with  hisdutf, 
and  npt  from  any  prnrienqy^^  fpeak  often.  Sooner  than 
wree  to  the  preieat  motk>n,  he  ih^ld  move*  that  the  whole 
<tf  thequeftioQ  be  deferred  till  Thuridav  next. 
Several  nobl^  lords  baviog  leferred  to  what  bad  taken 
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place  on  Monda?'s  debate,  when«  it  feems,  it  was  infinuated* 
that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolfack  had  fpokea 
aC  feaft  twice  upon  the  qucftioii, 

.  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prirue  of  Wales  wifhed  to  lay  a 
woid  or  two  on  the  point  of  order,  with  regard  to  fpealciitt 
fwiee  on  the  lame  queftion. — A  noble  friend  of  bis  (Lora 
GrenvUle)  had^  on  the  occafioa  already  alluded  to,  .beea 
called  t6  order  by  a  noble  fecretary  of  ftate  (Lord  Mulgrave) 
oppofite  to  him :  on  which  occafion  a  noble  relation  of  hia 

5 the  Duke  of  Clarence)  expreiled  fomething  like  Airprife  that 
lis  noble  friend  fhould  have  been  interrupted,  while  many* 
aobie  lords  on  the  other  fide  feeroed  ready  to  deliver  their 
opinions  as  often  as  they  thought  fit.  it  was  his  compre- 
heiifion  and  interpretation  of  the  ftanding  order,  obferved 
his  royal  highnefs,  that  it  (hould  he  liberally  interpreted  ia 
favour  of  every  noble  lord  indifcriminately,  ^ndbe  was  con* 
£dent  that  it  was  in  that  fenfe  of  it  his  noble  relative  had  ex<* 
prefled  hiaotfeif  on  the  former  debate.  He  was  fully  aware 
of  the  refpeft  and  confideration  to  which  everynoble  lord 
was  entitled  on  fuch  occaiions ;  and  he  had  no  naore  earneft 
wiih  than  to  fee  tbeir  lordfbipt  proceed  uniformly  guided  by 
Ihatfpirit.  '^ '^      . 

After  ibme  farther  difcuffion.  Lord  Grenvilie  agreed  gc« 
aenlly  to  move  for  the  houfe  going  into  a  commktee,  with* 
out  any  reference  to  the  ftaoding  order«  The  houfe  having 
accordingly  gone  into  a  committee, 

Lard  Grejtvi/U  (upporitd  the  motion  of  Lord  Auckland 
for  referring  the  difierent  points  which  he  had  formerly  fub* 
mitted  to  the  houfe  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judg^ 
His  lordfliip  partieularty  alluded  to  the  precedents  which  ho 
had  poiBted  out  on  a  former  night*  and  ftaCed  that,  in  coo* 
icquence  of  the  doubts  fuggefted  by  a  noble  and  learned 
Iprd  (EUenbckrough'),  he  had  caufed  the  records  of  one  of 
thefe  cafes,  Bridgeman  V.  Holt,  to  be  fearched  for,  and  it 
dearly  made  out  his  original  aflertion,  being  a  cafe  diredlf 
in  point;  there,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  a  petition  had  beea 
]ftfefented  to  <he  houfe  agaioft  three  of  the  judges  of  the 
Common  Ple^ s,  which  the  houfe  ordered  them  to  anfwer« 
In  the  anfwer  lodged,  tbefe  judges  refofed  to  plead  the 
itierttsof  the  cafe,  wlefs  when  called  before  a  legal  tribunal. 
They  denied  the  }urii<li£^ion  of  their  iordfhips,  and  main* 
ipiaed  that  the  calling  them  before  that  houfe  was  contrary 
to  the  eftablilhed  law  of  the  land.  On  confidering  xBe  mat« 
ter,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  other  judgest  the  boufix 
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came  to  he  of  the  fame  oiind^  and  the  matter  was  dif^ 
miflcd. 

Th^  Lord  Ckanallor  recapitulated  the  arguments  which  hc^ 
bad  formerly  adduced  in  fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion ; 
ibaintalned  that  the  precedents  referred  to  by  the  nobic  lord 
could  not  apply»  as  they  occurred  previous  to  the  paffing  of 
the  ad  of  (ettlement ;  admitted  it  to  be  the  eftabiifbed  law 
of  the  land  that  no  judicial  proceeding  of  a  criminal  nature 
could  originate  in  that  houfe ;  but  contended  that  the  mea«- 
fure  now  before  the  houfe  was  not  of  a  judicial  nature^  in*' 
Aituted  with  the  view  of  punifliment.  He  could  not»  at  tfao 
fame  time,  fee  why  the  judges  fliould  not  be  confidered  as 
equally  fafe  in  the  hands  of  the  two  houfes  of  papliamcnt,  as 
in  thole  of  twelve  ordinary  men,  whofe  verdift  againft  them  * 
would,  if  the  arguments  on  the  other  fide  went  to  any  thing, 
be  obligatory  on  their  lordfhips,  and  would  be  a  fufficient 
call  on  them  to  addrefs  his  majefty  for  the  difmifial  of  any 
judge  againft  whom  fuch  a  verdi£l  mould  be  found. 

Lord  Grenvilte  could  not  at  all  fee  the  meaning  of  the  dif- 
tindion  laid  down  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  He  ftated 
that  this  was  not  a  judicial  matter,  or  one  to  infer  punilhment. 
It  undoubtedly,  however,  was  meant  to  go  the  length  of 
protinding  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  for  the  difmiifal  of  a 
judge,  for  improper  conduct  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and 
fucb,  he  contended,  could  not  originate  in  that  houfe.  He 
would  wifli  the  noble  and  learned  lord  to  point  out  to  thenx 
where  the  line  was  to  be  drawn,  and  what.  If  any  thing, 
fhort  of  murder,  felony,  or  tr^afon  was  to  be  efleemra 
withot^t  the  original  cognizance  of  that  houfe.  Asio  the  idea 
of  {he  a£l  of  fettlement  fubjeding  the  judges  to  a  jurifdiAion 
of  which  they  were  formerly  independent,  he  faw  nothing 
in  the  ad  fandlioning  fuch  an  idea,  but  the  direft  contrary.. 
Lord  Hawhjhury  oppofed  the  motions  of  Lord  Auckland, 
and  contended  that  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  had  been 
completely  regular.  In  this  opinion  he  was  feconded  by- 
Lord  Redefdale. 

Lord  Auek/and  defended  the  pofitions  laid  down  by  Lord 
Grenville,  by  recapitulating  the  arguments  which  be  had' 
ibrmerly  adduced  in  fupport  of  hb  motions. 

EarlCarysfort  followed  on  the  fame  fide,  and  deprecated 
iflftrong  terms  the  idea  of  fubje£ting  the  judges  to  a  fpeciea 
of  control  from  which  every  other  fubje£t  of  this  country 
was  exempt — thereby  rendering  them  the  tools  of  the  rni* 
pifter  of  the  day. 

The 
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The  Earl  tf  Suffolk  maintaioed  the  n^ceflity  of  refbrting 
fi>  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  as  to  the  legality  of  their 
liiode  of  proceeding. 

Lord  ElUnhtrough  deciared,  that  his  own  opinion  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  tljc  proceeding  by  fcire  facias ^  as  the 
queftion  would  thereby  have  a  legal  iave(ligation,anda5  the 
iearned  judge  would  then  be  tried  by  his  peers.  Bit,  as  the 
cafe  now  ftands,  their  lordfhips  had  adopted  another  mode 
of  proceeding.  The  law  clearly  faid,  that  they  may  in  cer- 
tain cafes  proceed  to  addrcfs  his  majefty  for  the  removal  of 
a  judge  ;  \l  was  therefore  evident,  that  they  maV  make  in- 
quiry as  to  the  fa£ts  upon  which  that  addreis  is  to  be  found- 
ed. The  words  appeared  to  himto  be  fo  unambiguous^  and 
the  inference  that  their  lordfhips  had  the  legal  power  of  pro- 
ceeding as  they  had  done  was  fo  plain  and  natural*  that  lie 
bad  no  hefitation  in  faying  that  there  was  no  necellity  for 
aiking  any  opinion  of  the  learned  lords  upon  the  cafe. 

Earl  DarnUy  fupported  the  motion  as  the  only  means  of 
ridding  their  lordfhips'  minds  of  any  doubt  upon  the  cafe.  ^ 

The  queftion  was  then  put,  and  there  were — 
Contents  18— Not  Contents  '62. 

Adjourned  at  half  paft  one. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS; 

MONDAY,  APRIL  1. 

Bowyei's  lottery  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  paded. 

Mr.  Parnell,  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
Ireland's  office,  prefented.an  account  of  the  funded  debt» 
and  of  the  charges  on  the  con/^olidated  fund.  Ordered  to 
lie  oQ  the  table. 

Mr.  Hafe,  from  the  bank  of  England,  prefcnted  an  ac^ 
count  of  the  dollars  ifTued  by  the  bank,  up  to  the  lateft 
period,  fo  far  as  the  fame  could  be  made  out ;  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  neutral  (hips  bill,  the  American  treaty  bill,  and  the 
foreign  fhips  privilege  biM,  were  feverally  read  a  third  time 
and  pafled. 

T£NTH    NAVAL    REPORT. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofc  to  move,  that  thc^ 

motion  refpeding  the  tenth  naval  report,  that  flood  for* 

lliurfday,  Ihould  be  defeiTed  till  a  later  d^y.     He  had  un- 

derftopd  that  a  letter  had  been  addrcfTed  by  Lord  Melville, 
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On  Tburfday  laft,  to  the  cotnmiflioners  of  naval  ui^urry,  re« 
fpeAing  the  tenth  report,  that  would  throw  light  on  man^ 
joints  of  that  fubjcd.  He  thought  it  therefore  of  the  ul^ 
moft  confcquenGe  that  this  letter,  together  with  any  prow 
ceedings  thereon^on  the  part  of  the  conimiflioners,  Ihould 
be  laid  before  the  houle,^  and  printed  with  the  other  papers 
relative  to  that  fubjeft.  For  this  purpofe  it  would  be  necel^ 
fary  to  poftpone  the  order  as  it  now  ftood  for  'Hiurfday.  He 
did  not  wim  by  any  means  to  protraA  the  difcuffion ;  but  he 
thoug)it  the  houfe  would  fee  the  propriety  of  having  every 
poffiblc  inforniation  before  them.  An  early  day  might  be 
iixed  next  week ;  at  any  rate  he  did  not  wi&  it  fhuuld  be 
protraftcd  beyond  the  Eafter  recefs. 

Mr,  Grey  was  certain,  he  faid,  that  his  honourable  fiieml; 
who.was  ftill  abfent,  would  be  willing,  to  give  every  oppor- 
tunity for  full  information  on  this  important  fuhjtEtr  but  at 
the  fame  time  wonid  be  aveife  to  any  umieceffai7  delay.  If 
the  letter  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to  was  fo 
very  extenfive  as  to  require  a  poftponement,  the  difcuflion 
might  be  deferred  till  Friday,  which  would  anfwer,  he 
thobght,  every  neceflary  purpofe ;  but  even  the  beginning 
of  next  week-was  too  long  a  delay.  He  wifhed  to  know  if 
any  anfwer  had  been  received  to  Lord  Melville*s  letter  ? 

^he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  again  dated,  that  the 
letter  contained  points  of  explanation  that  were  of  the 
bigheft  ioaportance,  and  it  would  be  impoffible  to  have  it 
ready  for  the  perufal  of  the  members  bv  Thurfday,  and 
therefore  Friday  alfo  would  be  too  eaf]<y  /or  the  difcufltt)n. 
Monday,  he  thought,  would  be  the  earlieft  day  poiTible, 
and  would  create  io  fhort  a  delay,  tiiat  no  inconvenience 
could  be  felt  from.  it. 

Mr.  Fox  was  alfo  anxious  to  have  all  the  information  pof- 
iible  on  this  fubjed,  but  wi^ed  diat  Friday  e^uld  be  fixed 
for  the  difcu^flion,  as  the  delay  of  another  week  might  be  at* 
tended  widi  inconvenience  to  fuch  members  as  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  continue  longer  in  town. 

Mr.  Francis  reminded  die  houfe  that  his  motion  refpeflt- 
ing  the  ftate  of  India  ftood  for  Monday  next,  and  that  he 
would  not  poftpone  it  but  witli  the  greateft  reludance. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  obferved,  that  as  the 
hon,  gentleman,  he  fuppofed,  was  JfuIIy  prepared  on  the  fub- 
jtft,  he  might  take  an  earlier  day,  as  Friday,  or  even  Thurf- 
day  for  ioftance. 

Mr,  Francis  hzA  no  objedion,  lie  faid,  to  Friday. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Grey  was  wiiling  therefore  to  poftpone  the  order  till 
Monday,  provided  it  was  underftood  that  no  farther  delay 
ihould  take  place,  which  was  accordingly  agreed  to. 
'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  raoved,  that  the  c 
be  hid  before  the  houfe  a  copy  of  a  letter  fent  by  Lord  Mel- 
ville to  the  commiflioners  of  naval  inquiry,  dated  the  28th  of 
March,  as  alfo  any  proceeding  on  the  famci  or  any  anfwer 
thereto  by  the  commiflioAers. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Arctitbald  Hamilton,  the  com- 
xtiittee  on  the  petitions  againft  the  corn  bill,  which  flood  for 
Thurfday»  was  poftponed  till  after  the  recefsi. 

IRISH    ATTAIl^DElt   ACT. 

Afr.  Martin  (of  Galway)  rofe  in  purfuanpe  of  a  former 
notice  to  move,  that  there  be  laid  before  the  houfe  a  copy  of 
the  evidence  and  proceediaigs  taken  before  the  commons- of 
Irel4nd,  relative  to  the  a£l  of  attainder  of  the  38th  of  his  pre- 
fent  majefty,  fo  far  as  refpefls  Cornelius  Grdgaqj  E(q'.  ot  the 
county  of  Wexford.  Hisobjeft  in  making  this  motion,  the 
hon.  member  faid,  was  that  the  evidence  on  which  th^  Irifh 
Houfe  proceeded  might  be  laid  before  this  houfe,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  proceedin{;s  againft  the 
faid  Cornelius  Grogan  were  jullifiable.  The  qucftloni  was  a 
delicate  one,  h6  admitted,  in  refpeA  to  the  noble  lord  (Lord 
Caftlereagh),  and  involved  the  charaAer  of  his  lord(hip*8 
adminiflration*  Where  the  calls  of  duty,  how.evcr,  were  fo 
urgent,  he  muft  decline  confulting  the  feelings  of  that  lioblc 
lord.  He  could  not  execrate  in  language  lufficiently  ex- 
preflive  the  line  ©f  conduft  that  had  been  purfued  relative 
to  Mr.  Grogan,  He  could  not  ufe  words  that  would  render 
the  treatment  he  had  e^^perienced  fufficiently  d^tcftabl<i. 
His  life  had  been  taken  away  without  the  yerdift  of  a  jury,^ 
and  evea  withopt  the  ordinar^  formalities  of  a  court  mar-y 
tial.  Not  more  than  twenty-tour  Jjours  were  confumed  in 
his  appreheniion,  trial,  aqd  execution,  altogether.  The  of-* 
ficer  who  approved  and  ratified  the  trial  was  not  prcfent 
when  the  evidence  was  given,  nor  could  'the  witnefles,  ii| 
fuch  circumftancesi  be  heard.  To  give  it  the  name  of  a 
trial  was  ah  outrage  to  2^\  the  forms  of  juftice. 

L^rd  CaJlUreagh  obfcrvcd,  that  had  the  hon.  mcrtibcr 
ftated  the  obje£t  for  which  he  brought  forward  the  motion, 
he  could  have  had  no  obje£lion  that  every  necelTary  infor- 
mation fliould  be  laid  before  the  houfe.  With  re(pe£t  to 
the  ftatement  he  had  made,  he  had  confounded  two  very 
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diftinft  things,  |lie  trial  by  the  court  martial  and  tlie  conre- 
quent  proceedings  of  the  hbufe  oPcommonsin  the  a£t  of  aC-> 
tainder.  The  court  martial  had  been  held  by  the  order  of 
.Lord  Lake,  and  confi{^ed  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  officers; 
^9nd  had  been  attended  with  as  much  formality  as  t^e  fitua* 
tion  of  thecbuntry  would  admit,  there  being  an  aAua!  re- 
bellion in  Wexford.  The  parliament  of  Ireland,  however, 
in  the  bill  of  attainder,  did  not  take  the  minutes  of  the  court 
martial  as  the  ground  of  their  proceedings,  but  had  aded  on 
sjiva  voce  evidence,  taken  before  themfelves.  He  was  not 
certain,  however,  if  fuch  minutes  could  now  be  produced, 
nor  was  he  aware  that  any  evidence  or  record  coOld  be  laid 
before  the  houfe  to  enable  it  to  adopt  any  ulterior  raeafure. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Martin  vvoM  have  been  furprifed  indeed;  he  faid, 
if  the  noble  lord  had  not  difapproved  of  his  motion,  ash& 
inufl:  know  how  little  calculated  fuch  a  difculfion  was  to  do 
credit  to  an  admialAration  of  which  his  lordfhip  was  at  the 
head.     The  hon.  member  contended  that  there  was  no 
want  of  dociiments,  and  pledged  himfelf,  if  neceffary,  t6 
find'  tbd  (evidence  which  it  was  his  wifh  to  fubmrt  to  the 
houfe,  as  ^prre^t'^noteshad  been  taken  of  it  at  the  time.  Re- 
verting to  the  court  martial,  the  hon.  member  infifted  that  all 
the  neceflary  formalities  had  not  been  complied  with.     He 
^ould  aflc  his  ftiajefty's  attorney  general,  if  a  perfon  taken 
from  the  king's  prifon,  and  not  taken  in  any  a£V  of  rebellion, 
was  a'Jegal  fubjcA  of  a  court  martial  ?  And  yet  this  had 
been  the  cafe  in  refpeft  to  Mr.  Grogan.  He  had  not  joined, 
but  been  detained  by  the  rebels.    He  would  ftake  his  credit, 
that  the  evidence  he  had  moved  for  would  bring  to  light 
fijch  flagrant  proceedings  as  had  fetdom,  if  ever,  been  heard 
of,  and  which  he  wa^  not  at  all  furprifed  the  noble  lord 
fhould  be  anxious  to  keep  in  thb  back  ground.    The  coun- 
try, he  aflertcd,  was  in  perfeft  peace  at  the  time.    The 
king's  commiflion  was  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  to  deliver 
the  gaols,    ^^as  there  any  reafon,  then,  for  ti  military  court- 
riiariial  to  call  them  out  f  The  hon.  rtieaiber  then  adverted 
to  the  evidence  given  by  General  Craddock  before  the  Irifli 
tonimons,  whole  anfwers  to  queflions  that  he  himfelf  had 
put  to  him,  he  begged  leave  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the 
noble  lord,  and  which  clearly  (hewed  the  irregularity  of  the 
proceetHngs  of  the  court  martial.     His  objedt  in  obtruding 
this  motion  on  the   houfe  was,  bethought,  a  very  laudable 
one.    Should  it  appear  that  there  was  no  evidence  fufficient 
•         I  •  to 
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to  warrant  tbe  proceedings  that  bad  been  taken  againft  Mr. 
Grcigao,  his  relations  at  leaft  ought  to  have  redrefsT 

Mr.  Fox  obferved^  that  the  ground  of  tbe  noble  lord's  ob* 
jedion  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  at  all  admtflible.  He  had 
faid  there  was  no  evidence  to  be  produced.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  cafe  in  Ireland,  fuch,  he  was  certain^ 
was  not  the  cafe  ih  this  country,^  for  if  no  evidence  could  be 
afterwards  producedi  attainders  would  be  irreveriible ;  but 
tbe  noble  lord  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of 
this  country  to  be  reminded  that  many  inftances  bad  oc- 
curred of  attainders  being  reverfed.  If  what  he  had  heard 
CD  this  fubjcA  was  true,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  that 
aft  ought  to  be  reverfed ;  but  that  was  not  the  quefliun,  till 
the  evidence  fliould  be  in  due  form  before  them.  Severe  in 
general  were  tbe  times  when  aflb  of  attahider  were  rrforted 
to,  but  to  render  them  irreverfible  by  fefuiing  a  reyi&l; 
would  be  to  aggravate  that  feverity.  :j 

Lord  Caftlereagh  complained  ot  beiHg  mifun^(:ff|;oodl'.  tt 
was  not  hiS  intention  to  (land  between  tnem  aiid  evidence^ 
his  objefiion  was,  that  no  fpeci£c  objelSt  had  been  ailigned 
by  tbe  hon.  mover  of  this  mptijn.  He  had  fince,' however, 
ilated  his  objed,«and  therefore  if 'the  information  wanted 
exifted  in  fuch.  a  Hate  as  to  be  laid  .before  the  bouTc,  hb 
(hauld  not  oppofe  it.  He  infifted  that  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford #as  at  tbe  ttme  in  a  fta^e  of  rebcUiori,  to  fucfi  a  degree 
that  Serjeant  Stanley,  in  going  to  Cork  to  adjourn  the  at- 
fizt^.  had  very  narrowly elcaped  tvrth  'his'  life.  ^.It  was  on 
his  way  to  Cork  that  he  was  in  Wexford,  and  not  for  the 
purpofe  of  delivering  that  county. 

Sir  John  Ntwport  faid,  that  the  cafe  of  Kfr.  Grogan  wis  a 
very  remarkable  one,  as  his  next  brother  fell  fighting  with 
the  king's  troops  in  defence  of  bis  country^  while  tlie  other 
brother,  who  now  enjoyed  the  fipall  remainder  of  the  pro- 
perty that  had  been  left,  had  been  wounded  in  the  (at^e 
cauie.  Should  there  be  no  documents,  he  faid,  the  motion 
could  not  be  followed  up,  but  furely  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land could  not  attaint  a  man  without  evidence  of  fome  kind» 
which  it  was  the  obje£l  of  the  motion  to  produce. 

Genera/ LofiuSf  .hsLving  been  in  Wexford  at  the  time  of 
the  oourt  martial,  thought  it  neceilary  to  fay  a  few  words.  It 
coniiiled,  he  faid,  of  as  refpeftable  officers  as  were  in  tl^e 
king's  fervice.  He  bad  been  the  caufe  of  apprehending  Mr* 
Grugan,  as  he  had  told  General  Lake  where  he  was  to  be 
found,    ^fter  the  trial,  a  reprefentation  bad  been  made  to 
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him  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  that  Grogan  ^as  not  fo 
guilty  as  was  thought ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  had  ap- 
plied to  General  Lake  to  fufpend  tlie  execution,  which  had 
t>een  accordingly  done  for  almoft  a  whole  day,  till^  from 
other  reprefentations  of  the  inhabitants,  he  thought  it  no 
longer  expedient  to  advife  General  Lake  to  delay  the  excr 
cution.  The  greateft  depredations  at  the  fame  time  were 
-every  where  committed,  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  for  any 
couTtof  juflicc  to  fit.  *  , 

Lord  CetfiUreagh  declared  that  as  the  honourable  member 
had  fiated  the  ohjeA  of  his  motion,  and  as  it  appeared  tp 
him  parliamentary,  he  had  no  objedion  that  it  lhouId.be 
agreed  to.  ^  He  was  aware  of  the  merits  of  others  of  the 
family  in  queftion,  and  the  crown  had  already  fhewn  its  fenfe 
of  their  good  behaviour  by  giving  the  property  to  the  near 
relations  of  Grogan.  -  The  noble  lord  concluded  by  with- 
drawing bis  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day. 

ili>.  Francis  oblcrved,  'that  the  attainder  was  peculiarly 
hard  in  this  cafe,  as  it  did  not  only  .fall  on  the  innocent,  but 
alfo  oh  the  meritorious. 

The  motion' was  then  carried,  and  the  papers  ordered  ac* 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Martin  moved  alfo,  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
houfe  a  return  of  the  particulars  of  expence  incurred  in  Irc^ 
land  for  criminal  profecut^ons  conduA-ed  by  the  crown,  from 
tlie  ift  of  January  1795,  to  the  ift  of  January  1801.  Or- 
dered.  J*'* 

Mr.  James  Fitkgerald  rofe  to  remark,  that  fo  long  ago  as 
tlie  ISfh  of  February  Jail,  .an  order  of  the  houfe  had  been 
nriade  that  the  piroper  officer  (hog Id  make  a  return  of  tlie 
number  of  perfons  tajccn  up  in  confequence  of  the  fufpen- 
iion.  of  thie' habeas  corpus  in  Ireland;  as  alfo  an  account  of 
thf  perfons  difchargcd.  As  yet,  at  the  end  of  fevcn  weeks, 
he  found  no  fuch  return  on  the  table.  He  moved,  therefore, 
that  riie  order  be  read ;  which  having  been  done. 

The  Speaker  ftated  the  ufagc  of  the  houfe  in  fuch  cafes — 
When  any  return  has  been  ordered,  and  that  return  has  been 
neglcfted  to  be  made,  the  ufual  courfe  is  to  repeat  the  order 
in  a  more  peremptory  form.  Should  that  not  prove  efFeflual, 
the  next  ftep  is  to  order  the  attendance  of  the  perfon  or 
perfons  at  Ihc  bar  of  the  houfe. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  then  moved,  that  the  fgid  return  be  made 
fortliwith.     Ordered. 

ENGLISH 
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ENGLISH    MILITIA    BILL. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exch^qu^i*,  the 
£agH(h  militia  bill  was  read  a  thiid  time. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  up  a  claufe  re>- 
lative  to  the  allowances  made  to  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  militia^  which  was  read  a  firft  time ;  hut  on  the  quedion 
for  the  fecond  reading,  Lord  Douglas  and  Sir  W.  Young 
flarted  fome  objeAions,  which  led  the  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer  to  explain.  The  objeA  of  his  claufe  was  to  pre- 
vent allowances  being  made'  by  their  refpeAive  parifnest 
after  a  certain  time,  to  the  wives  or  families  of  fuch  of  .the 
militia  as  may  volunteer  according  to  the  provifions  of  the 
bill,  llie  claufe  was  then  read  a  lecond  and  third  time,  and 
agreed  to. 

Upon  the  qucAion  being  put  that,  this  bill  do  pafs* 
The  Marquis  of  Douglas  obferved,  that  tlie  prefent  mea- 
fure  was  nothing  lefs  than  a  repeal  of  the  additional  force 
ad,  which  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his  had  been  blamed  fur 
comparing  to  a  ruftic  maid,  of  which  the  minifter  was  ena- 
mouied.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe,  it  might 
be  called  by  a  much  loftier  name  ;  it  might  there  be  faM  tti^ 
be  a  fecond  Minerva,  not  extracted  fjrom  the  head  of  Tove 
nloQc,  but  far  furpafling  that»  as  being  the  produce  of  the 
united  genius  of  all  Olympus.  Notwithflanding  the  higU 
opinion  which  might  be  there  entertained  as  to  the  merits  of 
both  cheie  bills,  he  contended  that  the  former  bad  fallea 
fhort  coniiderably  of  its  objefif,  and  that  the  latter  was  calcu- 
lated to  rum  the  militia  by  taking  the  gentlemen  of  iande<{ 
property  away  from  it,  and  deftroying  the  coufidence  which, 
the  men  now  had  in  their  officers  ;  it  was  alfo  unjuft  in  it^ 
operation  on  the  public,  ""as  it  occaiioncd  an  ineq.uality  o^ 
taxation  on  different  cialfes  of  the  people'. 

Mr.  SherUan  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  mca- 
fiire  now  propofed  had  a  tendency  to  dedroy  the  militia  lyf- 
fcm  ;  however,  he  did  not  think  that  it  did  fo  in  the  moft 
fair  and  maniv  way,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  did 
fo  by  the  moft  intidious  means.  The  hon.  member  farther 
remarked,  that  there  was  one  point  which  had  not  yet  been 
touched  upon,  that  was  the  wording  of  the  pKeambfe  of  the 
bill,  which  appeared  to  be  fomevvhat  extraordinary  to  hint. 
The  bill  began  with  a  very  fagacious  remark,  that,  ""j^hcfe- 
as  it  is  neceflarv  to  augment  his  majcfty's  forcc^.^'    Thti^ 
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was,  truly,  a  moft  notable  difcovery,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  hear  it  mentioned  when  it  was  tl^at  t^e  right  hon^  gentle- 
inan  was  fo  very  fortunate  as  to  hit  upon  it. .  He  Ibould  have 
thought  that  the  houfe  was  acquainted  with  that  circum- 
ftance  when  t)iey  pafled  the  additional  force  bill  i  it  would 
be  very  iingular,  indeed,  if  they  pafled  a  bill  to  add  to  the 
forces  without  knowing  that  it  was  necejfary  that  they  Ihould 
be  augmented.  Being  convinced,  therefore,  of  the  fuper- 
Huity  of  making  fucb  a  remark  appear  to  be  the  bafis  of  an 
ad  of  parliament,  he  thought  it  would  be  more  proper  that 
the  preamble  Ihould  run  thus :  *^  Whereas  an  aft  has  been 
pafled  laft  feflion  of  parliament,  for  raiiing  an  addilion'to 
his  majefly^s  forces,  and  it  has  been  found  out  that,  from 
the'time  of  the  pafling  of  that  a£l  to  the  prefent  period,  not 
a  iingie  roan  has  been  added  to  his  majefly's  infantry  ;  it  is 
therefore  expedient,  &c."  This  would  at  leaft  be  truth,  and 
that  is  a  very  good  thing  in  an  a£l  of  parliament.  ^  • 

,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  thsit  a  ftatemcpt  of 
the  fad  would  be  the  reverfe  of  what  had  been  fuggefled. 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  it  was  not  liRely  that  the  right 
^hon.  gentleman  would  choofe  to  confefs  that  his  own  mqa- 
fure  had  £iiled ;  but  the  houfe  would  recoiled  with  what 
contempt  he  treated  the  late  adminiftration.  Then,  wheg 
he  came  into  power,  he  mufti  of  courfe,  produce  fometliing 
new,  and  the  parifh  bill  was  accordingly  brought  forward.  If 
tliat  had  not  failed,  where  was  the  neceflity  of  reforting  to 
the  prefent  unconftitutional  meafure  of  transferring  niea 
iraifed  for  home  defence,  into  fervice  of  a  general  nature, 
both  as  to  its  extent  and  its  duration  ?  His  chief  objedjon 
to  the  prefent  bill,  however,  was,  that  it  was  formed  u^^ 
that  fyftem  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  fo  partial, 
namely,  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  expedient. 

The  Secretary  at  War  ftated,  that  the  former  ad  had,  for 
the  laft  fifteen  weeks,  raifed  in  Great  Britain,  from  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  to  two  hundred  men  per  week,  and  that  was 
upwards  of  what  would  be  neceflary  to  complete  a  force  of 
ten  thoufand  men  within  the  year.  That  he  conceived  to 
be  a  material  addition  to  the  military  ilrength  of  the  nation. 
He  therefore  infifled  that  the  meafure  could  not  fairly  be 
faid  to  have  failed. 

Mr.  F0X9  in  explanation,  faid»  that  he  had  fpoken  of  Eng* 
land  only,  and  not  of  the  empire. 

Mn  Shiridan  obferved  that,  by  the  accounts  upon  the 
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tsMc  of  the  houfe,  it  appeared  that  the  prefent  total  of  bis 
jnajefty's  infantry,  inftead  of  being  coniideirablv  more  thao 
it  was  at  the  pafling  of  that  afi,  was  fomething  lefs.' 

Air.  Windham  reminded  the  houfe  that  thev  bad  pafled  ait 
a£l  for  the  gradual  redu£lion  of  the  militia.  Now  it  feemed 
to  be  found  neceflary  that  the  militia  fhould  not  only  be  re- 
duced, but  that  they  fhould  be  immediately  reduced,  and 
further,  that  they  fhould  be  tranfmuted  into  regulars.  Why 
did  not  gentlemen  cali  things  by  their  proper  names,  and 
lay  that  this  was  a  bill  for  transforming  militiamen  into  re* 
pilar  foldiers  ?  Was  their  fyftem  fo  very  changeable  that  the 
lecolleftion  of  their  former  meafures  pailed  away  like  their 
vifions;  or  did  they  think  that  they  had  performed  fome- 
tbiT^  like  a  military  manoeuvre,  that  they  had  marched 
•away  infilence  without  the  beat  of  drum,  and  left  only  .their 
tents  ftanding  that  we  might  not  be  aware  that  the  main  body 
hadflolen  away  under  cover  of  the  night?  They  had  faid, 
however,  that  their  former  raeafure  had  not  had  a  fair  trial, 
and  accorclingtj^  they  had  more  time  given  for  the  accom- 
plilhingof  their  objeft.  But  now  it  feemed* that  it  was  put 
off  aJUriecss  calendaSf  in  order  to  make  way  for  this  new 
plan* 

Mr.  Canning  ibiifted  that  it  Was  impofllble  that  any  gen* 
tleman  could  have  a  wifli  to  accomplifli  an  object,  and  not 
at  ^  the  fame  time  agree  to  any  mode  that  was  QfFered  for 
carf7ine  it  into  execution.  If  pcrforrs  approved  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  (lave  trade,  for  inftance,  they  might  be  divided 
in  their  ophiions  as  to  the  propriety  of  immediate  or  gradual 
abolition  ;  but  it  was  impoflible  that  they  could  difapprove 
of  both  tbefe  modes.  One  plan  had  been  brought  forward 
to  recruit  the  army,  and  though  it  had  added  confiderably 
to  the  number  of  our  forces,  yet  it  had  fo  far  failed  tliat  it 
had  not  raifed  the  men  witl)tn  the  time  expelled.  Here  was* 
another  fcheme  offered  by  which  the  army  would  be  imme- 
diately recruited,  and  yet  it  was  objefted  to  as  miich  as  the 
former.  As  to  the  idea  of  an  inroad  bein?  made  upon  the 
confiitutional  fyftem  of  the  militia,  he  obferved  that  it  hdd 
but  little  weight  with  him,  as  in  a  free  ftate  the  very  exiO- 
enceof  a  ftandingarmy  was  a  fort  of  compromife,  and  that 
compromife  was  eflenttal  to  the  fafety  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  irihs  obferved,  that  the  additional  force  bill  bore 
three  (latements  upon  the  face  of  it — ift,  that  it* fhould 
raifea  permanent  additional  force  for  thedcfence  of  the  em* 
pire ;  2dly,  that  it   ihould  raife  that  force  immcdiatelv  ; 
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dnd  Sdljr,  that  it  fhould  gradually  reduce  the  militia.  But 
that  ad,  he  contended,  was  to  be  repealed  by  the  prefenc 
bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rofe  to  reply,  but  Mr. 
Wifidham  fpoke  to  order,  in  ^lich  he  was  fupported  by  the 
authority  of  the  Speaker. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  faid  that  he  would 
dare  to  fay  that  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Windham),  or 
fome  of  Ais  friends,  would  give  him  frequent  opportunities 
ofdelivering  his  fentiments. 

The  queftion  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  arid  the  bill 
pafled. 

The  excife  additional  duties  bill  was  read  a  third  titne  an4 
pafled.  .      ^       .. 

The  Bengal  council  bill,  and  the  iri(h  fpidts  permit  bill, 
were  committed.  The  former  was  reported,  and  ordered 
to  be  read  a  third  time  the  next  day,  and  the  report  of  the 
latter  was  ordered  to  be  confidered  on  the  fame  day. 

The  Irifli  militia  volunteering  bill  was  read  a  feco'nd  tiaie» 
and  ordered  to  be  committed  next  day. — Adjourntfd* '" 


HOUSE   OF   LORDSL      " 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  2. 

Counfel  were  heard  for  the  appellant  and  for  the  refpon- 
dent,  in  the  Scotch  appeal,  Blanie  againft  the  Earl'of  Caflillls* 
Further  hearing  next  day. 

The  militia  redu/ftioo^  Americia  foreign  fiates  importation 
bill,  American  treatv  bril,  foreign  prize  (hips  bill;  CMftoms, 
and  excife  duties  bills,  Bengal  council  bill,  Bowyer's  lottery 
bill,  and  fome  otlier  bills  were  brought  from  the  commons 
and  read  a  firit  time. 

Lord  Hawkefbury  moved,  tliat  the  militia  reduction  hill 
be  printed.  .He  ilated  it  to  be  hb  intentpn,.  when  the  bilt 
fhould  be  printed,  to  move  that  it  be  read  a  fccood  time  oi> 
Tburfday ;  with  this  view  he  now  moved  that  the  lords  be 
fummoned  for  that  day,     Oidered. 

Lord  Ahl^ravt  faid,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  a  circumdance  fimilar  to  that  which  had  taken 
place  the  preceding  night,  when  one  noble  lord,  .availing 
himfelf  of  what  he  confidered  a  ftanding  order  of  Uie  houfe,. 
had  ereAed  himfelf  inio  a  majority,  and  forced  thc)r  lord- 
fliips  into  a  committee;  and  viewing  it,  as  neidier  con* 
fifient  with  tlie  dignity  or  regularity  of  their  proceedings; 
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that  fuch  an  order  fliould  be  allowed'  to  continue  on  the 
books  of  that  houte,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  notice  of 
its  being  his  intention,  on  Monday  next^  to  move  that  faid 
order  be  tak^n  into  confideration* 

Eari  Spencer  ihoughtt  if  the  nobl^  lord  built  bis  intended 
motion  merely  on  the  impropriety  of  any  noble  lord  having 
it  in  hi§  power,  by  moving  that  the  Handing  order  alluded 
to  be  put  in  force,  to  ereS  himfelf  into  a  majority  of  thie 
houie,  fuch  obje£tlon  would  equally  apply  to  every  (landing 
order  of  the  houfe,  and  his  lordfhip  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, move  that  they  be  ail  expunged  from  the  books. 

After  fome  farther  converfation  between  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, iiai  1  Spencer,  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  houfe  was  or- 
dered to  be  fummoned  for  Monday  on  Lord  Mulgrave*s  mo- 
lion. 

The  bills  on  the  table  were  forwarded. 

Several*  Scotch  appeals  which  depended  on  the  decifion  of 
the  appeal  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  againft  Ramfay  Maul  w  re 
allowpd  to  be  withdrawn  witliout  cofls.     Adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

TUESDAY,    APRIL  ^. 

Lord  John  Thynne  took  the  oaths  and  his  feat  for  Bath,  for 
which  he  Had  been  re?«lcAed. 

Admiral  Markhsim  brought  ^p  the  report  of  the  PortC- 
mouth  petition  fo^  a  new  gaol,  which  was  agreed  iOy  and  a 
bill  ordered  to  be  brougjit  in  acporcjingly. 

Leith  harbour  impravement  bill  ^as  read  a  firft  tiiz^e,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a  fecond  time.  ^ 

Mr.  Crecvey  gave  nt)ti<:Cj  tliaf  l^c  would  thp  i|ext  d?^y  movis 
ior  farther  documents  f  elative  tp  the  balance  due  by  the  late 
Keith  Stewart,  efq. 

Dr.  Duigenan  moved  for  .leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amen^ 
Queen  Anne's  bounty  a£^y  fo  fap  as  it  related  to  Irelmd. 
Granted. 

An  account  of  the  application  of  the  furplus  revenue  of 
tb^  lile  of  Man  was  laid  on  tl^e  table,  purfuant  to  a  ibrmei: 
order,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Stuq>es  Bqurne  brought  up  the  repprt  of  the  inn- 
keepers' additional  allowance  bill,  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  the  next  day. 

The  cuftoms  duties  bill  was  read  a  thir^  time,  and  paflbd» 
as  alfo  Ihe  Bengal  council  bill. 
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IRISH    MILITIA. 

The  Chaticcllor  of  the- Exchequer  having  moved  the  or- 
der of  the  day  for  the  houfe  refolvmg  into  a  committee  on 
the  IriHi  mUitia  bill. 

Sir  JoAu  Newport  rofe,  he  faid,  nbt  to  oppofe  the 
Speaker's  leaving  the  chair,  as  in  former  ftages  of  the  bill  be 
had  been  fufficiently  convinced  ihat  no  arguments  be  could 
tjfe  would  bring  the  majority  of  the  houie  to  his  way  of 
thinking  on  the  fuhjed.  He  wifhed,  however,  to  fuggeft 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  a  meafure  wliich,  in  bis  opi* 
nion,  was  better  calculated  than  any  other  to  iocreafe  our 
diljpofable  force  ;  he  meant  a  meafure  that  might  make  pro* 
vinon  for  the  wives  and  families  of  fuch  as  volunteered 
their  fervices  from  a  limited  to  general  fervice.  The  militia 
had  certain  allowances  made  lo  their  families,  from  tlieir 
refpeftive  parifhes ;  but  the  moment  they  entered  the  gene- 
ral fervice,  thofe  allowances  were  withdrawn.  I'his  he 
thought  a  very  great  hardfhip,  and  naturally  calculated  to 
operate  as  a  drawback  to  the  regular  fer\'ice  and  as  a  check 
to  volunteefing.  The  hon.  barqnet  alfo  recommended  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  make  fome  provifion  for  the 
wives  and  families  of  fuch  as  may  be  embarked  for  foreign 
fervice,  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  refpedive  homes. 
The  mifery  and  beggary  of  fuch  families,  on  their  return 
i)ome,  was  for  the  'moft  part  truly  deplorable.  He  had 
known  a  thoufand  wives  of  this  defcription  at  a  time  landed 
at  Cork,  after  an  embarkation  for  foreign  fervice  from  this 
country.  He  did  not  bimfelf  pretend  to  be  able  to  propofe , 
an  adequate  remedy ;  but  fomething,  he  thought,  ought  to 
be  do6e,  and  woiila  therefore  reconiimehd  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  adopt  fome  rethedy  for  the  evils  he  had  men- 
tioned, as  one  of  the  mbft  effectual  means  of  facilitating  the 
increafe  of  our  difpofable  force'. 

The'  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  in  regard  to  the  firft 
topic/uggefted  by  the  hon.  baronet,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
evil  he  complained  of  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the 
defedive  fyftem  of  poor  laws  that  prevailed  in  Ireland.  No 
man  lamented  more  than  he  did  the  evils  of  tha]^  fyftem ; 
but  it  was  a  fubjeS  of  toq  much  importance  to  be  entered  on 
haftily  ;  and  the  meafure  of  provifion  recommended  by  the 
hon.'  member,  though  an  objed  extremely  defirable»  would 
require  to  be  well  digefied,  and  could  not,' in  anyihape,  be 
introduced  into  the  prefent  bill.'  'Hq  thanked  the  worthy 
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l»roiiet,  howercr,  for  the  laudable  anxiety  he  discovered  cm ' 
this  sul^ect,  and  assured  him  that  none  would  more  cordiallf 
second  any  measure  that  might  hereafter  be  brought  forward 
to  ameliorate  the  system  alludfe^  ^«  ^^^  ^  ^^  ready  to  do. 
With  respect  to  the  other  topic  sumsted  by  the  hon.  baronett 
namely,  to  make  prbvision  for  the  return  of  the  fanulies  of 
sudi  as  embarked  f6r  foreign  service,  he  begeed  to  infbnA 
him  that  a  separate  bounty  was  generally  allowed  in  such  casei^ 
for  the  express  purpose  he  IfsA  mentioned*  Such  was  thte 
practice  during  last  war,  and  particnhriy  at  the  greatest  em- 
barkation that  took  place  during  that  period* 

Sir  Juhn  Newport  was  not  ignorant  that  such  had  been  par- 
tially the  practice ;  but  the  aUowance,  he  contended,  vras  too 
small,  and  in  the  instance  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon*  gentle* 
man,  not  more  than  a  guinea  and  a  half,  which  in  most  cases 
would  be  very  inadequate* 

Cdmd  Bagwell  most  eincerely  concwred  in  recommending 
the  adoption  of  some  measure  to  remedy  the  evils  complain^ 
edof. 

The  house  then  went  into  the  committee,  and  on  resuming 
ordered  the  report  to  be  received  the  next  day. — ^Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL  3.* 

Counsel  was  heard  in  continuation  for  the  appellant  in  the 
Scotch  appeal,  Andrew  Blane,  esq.  against  the  Earl  of  CassiU 
lis. — ^Farther  hearing  next  day. 

The  bills  on  the  table  were  forwarded. 

The  innkeepers'  additional  allowance  bill,  and  several  pri- 
vate bills,  were  brought  from  the  commons,  and  read  a  first 
time. 

Mr.  Stavely,  from  the  post-office,  presented  an  account  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  up  to  the  5th  January,  1805*  Ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. — Adjourned* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL  3.  . 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Manning,  leave  was  given  to  bring 
In  a  bill  to  alter  and,  amend  the  West  India  doick  act,  of  the 
4cxh  of  his  majesty ;  and  for  extending  the  power  0/  the> 
commissioners  under  that  act*  ■ 
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i)Tf  D^enan  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ^mend  aft 
a^t  of  (t^e  43d  of  hjs  ma^ty,  emitled,  an  act  for  granting  to 
hk  m9^y  5p^Qooi.  far  building  glebe  houses  in  Ireland. 

>   ■  *  ^ 

,    ,,     .    ,.  ADMIRAL    KEITH     STEWART. 

Mr^  Ctffvty  rose,  pursuioit  to  notice^  to  bring  forward  cer* 
tain  ipotaons  relative  to  the  balances  due  to  the  public  from 
the  late  Adiniral  Keith  Stewarts  Since  be  lately  submitted 
«Ofne  QKXions  to  the  hou^  on  ^e  subject,  he  understood  that 
tl)e  brds  of  the  treanu^  had  delegated  to  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice clerk  oJF  Scotland  (who  was  then  lord  advocate)  a  power 
to  recover  those  balances.  Now,  the  object  of  some  of  his 
sncytioDS  was  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  power;  also  what 
sums  the  lord  advocate  had  recovered  from  the  representatives 
of  Admiral  Keich  Stewart;  and,  if  any,  what  suma  he  had 
paid  to  the  treasury ;  also,  what  time  such  sums  remained  in 
his  hands  before  the  payitents  were  made.  Another  motion, 
tlMS  hon*  member  stated,  would  refer  td  an  application  made 
10  the  lords  of  the  treasury  from  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  use  of  2i»oooU  the  remaining^  balance,  to  be  applied 
to  certain  purposes  of  supposed  public  utility  in  that  city ;  tCH 
gctlicr  with  a  copy  of  the  petition  from  the  corporation  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  of  tl\e  order  fron^  the  treasury  for  referring 
fhe  said  petition  to  the  consideration  of  the  court  of  exche* 
quer  in  Scotland. 

'  The  several  motions  corresponding  with  the  statement  of 
the  hon.^  member  were  put  and  agreed  to,  after  a  conversation 
between  Mr.  Crcevey,  Mr.  R.  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  begged  it  tp  be 
understood,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  to  cooiply  with  the  request  contained  in  the  petition 
from  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

Ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  that  an  account 
should  be  laid  before  the  house  of  such  further  proceedings  as 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  may  have  ,taken  for  recovering  th^ 
sums  due  to  the  public  from  the  representatives  of  Admiral 
Keith  Stewart. 

IRnif.TTimpN   C0MMISSI0K£KS. 

Sir  John  Newport  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion  for  the 
production  of  a  copy  of  the  case  laid  before  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general  of  England  on  the  itfth  of  May,  1801,  by 
cfirectio^n  of  the  (commissioners  for  awarding  compensation  in 
Ireland  in  consequence  of  tlie  ilnion,  relative  to  the  claim  for 
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coinpcnsation  fro:»i  the  attorney  and  fi<^itor  general  of  Ire* 
land;  together  with  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general  of  England  upon  this  case.  The  reason  whkh 
induced  him  to  iK-ing  forward  this  motion,  the  hen*  baronci 
s-ated  to  be  this,  that  the  honse^  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  nature  and  conduct  of  this  isingular  commissicQ«*-It  z^ 
peared,  that  notwithstanding  their  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  of  England,  they,  acted  in 
direct  comndictioti  to  the  opinion  delivered  by  thosb  learned 
gentlemen.  But  srill  more,  and  it  was  particularly  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  parliament  .to  the  subj€ct,this  covbl'* 
mission  had  now  been  existing  for  several  years,  without  rof 
ally  having  any  thing  to  do,  and  ^emed  ^ill  detennif:ed  to 
goon.  The  commission  con^iiioed  of  four  persons^  each  of 
whom  received  a  salary  of  1 200I.  a  year,  and  it  was  now  above 
three  years  since  the  commissioners  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  stating,  that  their  business  was  so  nluch  diftiiflishei 
Aat  they  had  no  occasionto  medt  every  day,  as  they  had  pre* 
▼iously  done,  and  requesting  that  they  might  bd'catled'bn  w 
facet  only  every  Monday.  Ih  order  to  contrive  some  appear- 
ance of  employment,  he  understood  that  those  commissionerg 
prplonged  an  inquiry  on  a  particubr  daim  for  sev«ial  toionttis, 
dividing  the  inquiry  between  them  two  and  two  alti^rnit^iy; 
Monday  after  Monday.  It  really  struck  him  as  matter  of 
surprise  and  shame  that  such  a  confmission  should*  have  bttti 
so  long  tcderated,  and  there  appeared  no  dis()osition  to  put  an 
tnd  to  it.  Indeed,  according  as  it* went  on,  it  was  Ukely  to 
continue  for  ever,  unless  something  was  done  to  termwatc  ?t» 
existence*  Feeling  that  any  expenditure  of  the  public*  money 
that  could  be  avoided  under  the  presrnt  circumstanced  of  tlie 
country  ought  to  be  prevented,  and  that  this  commission  wa< 
now  become  unnecessary,  he  should  take -occasion  very  soon 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  this  subject. 

Dr.  Duigenan  said,  that  he  was  a  mcml^er  of  the  commis- 
sion at  the  time  stated  in  the  motion,  and  that  he  did  hot  r&- 
coUcct  any  such  case  as  the  hon.  baronet  alluded  to.  As  three 
of  the  commissioners  were  lawyers  he  did  not  think  they  re- 
quired any  advice  from  the  law  officers  mentioned  in  the  tncv 
tion,  or  from  any  other  persons,  as  to  the  mode  of  performing 
this  duty.  The  learned  doctor  added,  that  he  had  long  since 
resigned  his  place  in  the  commission 

Sir  J,  Newport  declared  that  he  had  not  made  his  motion 
on  light  grounds,  for  tlic  case  alluded  to  was  mentioned  in  th« 
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mnutes  from  this  commission  which  were  on  the  table  of  the 
house. 

Afr.  S.  Bourne  doubted  the  propriety  of  having  the  opinion 
moved  for  brought  forward,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  of  Ireland,  whose 
judgment  was  more  particularly  entitled  to  attention  upon  an 
Irish  question. 

Mr.  Kinmird  was  rather  surprised  at  the  singularity  of  the 
bon.  gentkman's  observation,  that  the  opinion  of  the  attorney 
and  solicitor  general  of  Ireland  was  peculiarly  entitled  to  at- 
tention upon  a  case  in  which  those  gentlemen  themadves  were 
principally  interested. 

After  a  few  more  words  fix)m  Sir  J.  Newport  and  l}r.  Dyi* 
{ettui»  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MAVAL  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Williams  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  presented  a  copy  of 
Lord  Melville's  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry^ 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  answer. 

Tnie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  that  these  papers 
thould  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Alderman  Combe  expressed  a  wish! 
that  they  should  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  it  was  competent  to  any  gentleman 
to  make  a  motion  to  the  effect  mentioned  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  professed  a  wish  to  acce* 
lerate  the  printing  of  those  documents  for  the  satisfaction  of 
all  the  members ;  but  had  no  objection  to  accede  to  the  wish 
of  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  The  right  hon* 
gentleman  therefore  withdrew  his  motion. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Francis,  the  papers  were  read  by 
the  clerk. 

They  were  afterwards  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  William  Dickinson,  it  was  ordered 
that  copies  of  three  letters  from  Sir  Home  Popham  to  the 
navy  beard  be  laid  before  the  house,  together  with  copies  of 
the  answers  thereto.  The  letters  of  the  gallant  officer  are 
dated  the  25th  of  February,  the  28th  of  February,  and  the 
26th  of  March. 

It  was  then  ordered  that  Mr.  Einnaird's  motion  on  the  same 
subject  should  stand  for  the  7th  of  May. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion 
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tion  to  propose  some  alterations  to  bemade  In  the    property 
tax  act  on  Friday  next. 

The  Irish  spirits  permit  bill  Was  reported ;  the  resoltitions 
were  read  and  agreed  to.  The  bill  was  afterwards  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Giles  moved  that  there  be  laid  before  the  house,  a  re* 
turn  of  the  number  of  men  that  have  been  raised  under  the 
additional  force  act,  from  the  1st  of  February  up  to  the  latest 
period,  specifying  the  number  of  men  which  have  beeh  raised 
within  each  parish,  and  stating  what  numbers  of  them  have 
enlisted  into  the  regular  army. — Ordered. 

Colonel  Bagwell  brought  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  35  th  of  the 
king,  which  relates  to  the  regulation  of  elections  in  Ireland.—* 
Read  a  first  time,  ordered  to  f>e  printed,  and  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  the  7th  of  Mav.. 

The  innkeepers'  allowance  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  committed  of  supply  and  ways  sLnd  means  were  put 
off  till  Friday. 

Mr.  Foster  presented  certain  accounts  relative  to  the  excise 
for  Ireland,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  house;  Qrdeip^d  i9 . 
be  laid  on  the  table. — Adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORD  Si 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4.    - 

G>unsel  was  heard  in  continuation  in  the  Scotqh  appeal^ 
Blane  against  the  Earl  of  Casstllis.  Farther  hearing  on  Mon^ 
day. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  copies  of  the  letter 
from  Lord  Viscount  Melville  to  the  commissioners  of  naval 
inguiry  of  the  28th  March  last,  and  of  the  answer  thcrao, 
were  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table* 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Eilenborough,  Bowyer's  lottery 
bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed. 

On  tlie  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  assize  regula- 
tion bill,  '  . 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  said,  that  he  thought  the  assize  of 
bread  a  subject  well  deserving  of  investigation*  It  was  a 
fact  that  great  quantities  of  bread  were  brought  into  the 
metropolis  from  the  country,  in  waggons,  and  even  in  stage; 
coaches,  and  sold  und^r  the  price  fixed  in  Lundop  by  the 
assize. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 
Vol.  II.  1805,  G  Lord 
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Lord  GrenviUe  moved  that  the  house  be  summoned  for 
the  loth  of  May,  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Roman  catholic 
petition. 

-  Lord  Auckland  begged  to  know  what  was  to  be  the  pr«^ 
cise  nature  of  the  question  then  to  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house  ? 

'  Lord  GrenviUe  said,  that  he  should  then  move  that  the 
house  go  into  a  committee  to  take  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
into  consideration;  but  he  could  not  at  present  state  the 
terms  ef  his  motion  more  specifically. 

A  conversation  then  took  place  between  Lord  Mulgrave» 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Gren^ 
ville,  on  the  subject  of  the  standing  order,  of  his  intention 
to  move  for  the  expunging  of  which.  Lord  Mulgrave  had 
given  notice  for  Monday  next,  when  Lord  Mulgrave  agreed, 
m  the  mean  time,  to  postpone  his  motion. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  expressed  a  hope,  as  there  was  no  very , 
pressing  necessity  to  call  for  the  passing  of  the  advowson  bill 
before  the  holidays,  that  the  right  reV.  prelate  (the  Bishop  of 
Oxford)  would  agree  to  postpone  the  committee  en  that  bill 
which  stood  foF  that  night. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  signified  his  assent. 

Lord  GrenviUe  expressed  himself' as  highly  firiendly  to  the 
bill.  He  thought  it  the  very  best  thing  for  tlic  interests  of 
religion  %^ch  could  possibly  happe%  that  patronage  should 
be  as  much  mixed  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  Hisitted  to* 
cue  particular  species. 

The  commattcc  on  die  bill  wlis  then  postponed  till  the  26th 
April. 

Earl  Darnley  inquired  of  Lord  Melville  if  all  the  papers 
which  had  been  ordered  relative  to  the  naval  inquiry  were  on 
the  table,  ^md  particularly  asked  how  it  was  intended  to  g  ct 
the  better  of  the  order  for  producing  the  letters  which  the 
noble  visGountr  seemed  now  to  think  unnecessary,  the  more 
particularly  as  the  message  from  his  majesty  had  stated  that 
they  would  be  produced  i 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  think  that  any^such  case  had 
ever  occurred ;  and  Lord  GrenviUe  suggested  that  it  ought  to; 
be  by  a  communication  of  thtf  inconvenience  of  complying 
with  the  production  coming  from  his  majesty,  to  be  made  to 
the  house  by  some  of  his  confidential  servants. 

MILITIA  REDUCTION  BILL. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  mUitia 
reduction  bill  being  read,. 

LortT 
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Lord  Hawkeslury  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  lead- 
iog  reasons  which  had  induced  government  to  think  the  pre->^ 
sent  measure  necessary.  Every  person  agreed  that  the  chief 
object,  at  present,  was  to  create  a  large  disposable  force  ^  and 
of  every  species  of  disposable  force,  that  most  wanted  was 
in£mtry.  The  present  bill  went)  in  th^  most  expeditious  way 
that  could  be  devisedi  to  give  an  increa$e^of  17  or  1 8,000 
men  to  our  disposable  infantry.  He  hoped  for  the  approba- 
tion of  all  the  noble  lords  who  had,  on  a  former,  occasion, 
approved  of  a  similar  measure. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  had  voted  for  the  augm^ita* 
tion  of  the  militia  force,  and  thought  it  might  have. been 
maintained  had  government  not  fallen  on  diifercnt  ways  of 
disgusting  the  officers.  Was  this  <he  ocly  measure  which 
was  to  be. expected  from  the  giant  promises  of  our  rulers  2 
They  could  only  increase  our  regular  ;^'my  by  taking  an  equal 
pumber  of  men  from  our  militia. 

The  Earl  tf  D^rby  agreed  with  tlic  noble  marquis.  He 
doabted  if  the  present  measure  would  be  at  all  productive, 
l^m,  if  so,  it  must  be.to  the  ruin  of  oqr  militia.  He  agreed 
-^^so  with  the  noUe  lord  opposite,  that -a  disposable  force  was 
particularly  tp  be  desired  ;  he  could  not,rhowevei;,  approve  of 
robbing  one  species  of  fbrcq  to  increase-ianothef.  .  What  yfp[^ 
ministers  doing  but  telliiig  Bona^iar^  that;  they  xrould  not 
raise  ,17,000  men  in  this  fqountry  without  robbing  anp^hef 
service  so  procure  them£'  Must  not  4>i:^h  an  acknowle^ 
ment  be  doubly  painful. a|  the  preserit  mooient,  wiidu  we 
learned  that  a  French  fleet  was  riding  triumphant  in  the  \\[est 
Indiies ;  and  that  it  would  requii;e  as  many  thousands  to  re^ 
cover  oiu*  possessions  in  that  quarter  as  it  would  hayc  done 
iuindreds,  if  properly  bestowe4>  to  preserve  them  ?  The  inr 
justice  of  the  present  measure  too  was  glaring  in  the  extreme. 
The  expence  of  raising  and  supporting  the  militia  fcU  seveicely 
on  a  limited  class  of  th^  comnuinity.  By  the  last  bill  the 
.mtlida  was  to  be  rqduced  gradually,  and  ng  ballots  were  to 
•  take  place  so  long,  as  any  of  the  supplempntary  reiJiained.  Dy 
the  present  bill,  however,  these  supplementary  were  a{  once 
to  be  drafted  imo  another  service,  and  balloting  for.  any  va- 
cancies whtch  might  occur  would  of  course  immediately  conir 
j];ience.  ' 

The  Earl  of  Buckiughamshire  vindicated  government  from 
the  imputation  of  having  forfeited  their  pledge  to  the  militia, 
by  the  change  in  circumstances  which  had  occurred. .  As  to 
the  alleged  successes  of  the  French  in  the  \V  est  Indies,  he 
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denied  that  tli^y  were  such  as  the  noble  earf  represented. 
Gotcrnincnt  had  taken  such  steps  as  would  render  thpir  at- 
tempts linally  abortive,  without  there  being  any  necessity  of 
sending  to  that  quarter  any  of  the  troops  now  sought  to  be 
raised. 

Lord  Bcrtngdon  did  not  believe  the  hill  would  entirely  come 
up  to  the  expectations  of  government,  hviX.  he  was,  notwith- 
standing, of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  receive  a  trial. 
^'Lord  i^lcrrfifcr  was* of  opinion  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  affairs  little  understood  the  matter,  wiien  he 
thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  enlist  a  force,  such  as  the 
present  bill  proposed,  from  the  militia  into  the  regular  army 
for  life.  He  would  find  that  he  would  procure  none  but 
those  whose  dissolute  Jives  might  make  it  convenient  or  dc*-- 
sirable  for  them  to  change  their  situations,  or  who,  induced 
by  the  bounty,  which  would  enable  them  to  get  drunk  for  a 
few  weeks,'  might  enlist  with  thjC  view  of  afterwards  desert- 
ing. He  could  not  forget  the  shameful  scenes  that  had  oc- 
curred when  a  similar  measure  was  formerly  adopted.  He 
recollected,  though  he  took  no  mfcrit  to  himself  from  the 
circumstance,  that  his  regiment  was  in*  a  higher  state -of  dis- 
ciplme  than '  most  of  the  militia  regiments  then  were ;  the 
consequence  was  that  few  of  his  men  volunteered.  He 
received 'a  complaint  on  the  subject  from  Lord 'Melville,-  and 
he  at  the  time  istated  to  that  noble  lord' the  real  cause  of  the 
supposed  failure  iin  the  part  of  his  regiment.  Wishing  to 
avoid  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  circumstance,  he  tecollcctcd 
too  that  he  had  applied  to  the  noble  earl  opposite  (Bncking- 
hamshire),  and  although  he  declmed  giving  him  any  assu- 
rance in  his  official  capacity,  he  gave  him  to  understand,  as  a 
friend,  in  the  most  satisfactory  terms,  that  no  such  measure 
should  again  be  resorted  to.  He  left  it  to  those  noble  lords 
who  formed  part  both  of  the  late  and  present  administration, 
to  reconcile  this  the  best  way  they  could. 

mht  Earl  of  fVestmoreland  asked  what  there  was  in  the 
militia  system  which  said  that  men  were  to  remain  in  it  foi: 
life,  and  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  regular  army 
even  when  they  were  inclined  ?  'I'he  original  meaning  of  the 
militia  system  was  to  diffuse  a  military  spirit  and  character 
into  the  country,  and  provided  that  after  remaining  three 
years  in  that  service  they  should  be  discharged,  with  liberty 
to  go  into  any  service  they  inclined,  and  having  thus  acquired 
«  military  habit,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  many  instances 
they  iirbuld  ei^list  into  the  regular  army.     The  noble  earl 
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hinted  to  the  noWc  lords  opposite,  that  the  interest  of  their 
friends  might  suffer  from  the  part  they  were  taking,'  as  he 
had  known  persons  dismissed  from  their  regimems. 

The  Earl  of  Cartiarvon — If  every  daiy  did  Hoi  convince 
me  that  public  faith  and  public  honesty  were  of  little  ithpor^ 
cance  in  the  eyes  oif  many  statesmen,  I' should  be  indeed  sur- 
prised at  the  proposition  now -under  discussion,  when  the 
ministerial  breath  is  scarce  cold  which'  held  out  to  the  coun^ 
try,  ))efbre  a  consenting  parliament  who  adopted  the  pledgCf 
that  this  system,  degrading  to  the  militia,  vrid  of  the  highest 
injustice  to  those  on  whom  it  was  an  unequal  burthen,  should 
never  be  again  recurred  to.    We  are,  indeed,  told  that  neces- 
sity, in  the  management  of  public  afiaifs,  has  neither  fiaith^ 
nor  honesty,  nor  law  y  that  the  necessity  of  the  existing  mo- 
ment  wiU  justify  every  deviation  fh)m'tlie  roundest  principles 
of  the  past.    We  have  been  toM  that  though  it  might  be  fit 
and  proper,  at  one  time,  that  the  defensive  force  ctf  the  cbun- 
try»  in  the  form  of  a  militia,  should  be  augmented  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  land  'occupier,  it  was  equally  fit  and  proper,  at 
another  time,  that  the  militia  should  be  reduced,  and  con- 
verted from  an  appropriated  to  a  disposa()le  force.    All  this, 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  may- be  in  possibility,  and  in  the  ab- 
stract true,  and  justifiable  by  an  imperious  necessity ;  but  par- 
liament will,  no  doubt,  expect  the  clearest  proof  of  the  pecu- 
liar necessity  which  is  at  this  moment  paramount  to  ail  other 
considerations.    'Nec^essity  has   been^  however,  truly  called 
the  tyrant's  plea ;  and  if  parliament  is,  as  it  6trght  to  be,:  a 
jealous  parliament}  watching  with  patriotic  cztt  over  the 
Tights  and  interests  of  the  people,  it  will  distinguish  between 
a  necessity  simply  asserted,  and  that  Which  is  distinaly  proved; 
We  arc  told  that  this  measure  is  no  novelty :  unfortunately 
It  is  not ;  nor  is  it  a  novelty,  in  the  long  and  changeful  his- 
tory of  pariiament,  delivered  down  to  us  stained  with  the 
variation  of  each  soil,  and  on  which  motley  and  disfigured 
stock  we  have  grafted  the  more  subtle  poison  of  our  days, 
that  parliament  should,  on  the  bare  assertion  of  any  of  its 
members,  without  the  slightest  ,pro.of,  acknowledge  necessi*- 
ties  of  state  unknown  to  all  the  world  besides  r  but  though 
every  species  of  neglect  and  injustice  may  have  its  precedent 
in  the  history  of  parliament,  and  in  the  practice  of  minis- 
ters, I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  suppose,  that  parliament 
does  not  therefore  mean  to  sanction  neglect  or  injustice,  and 
that  it  will  not  act  blindly  or  without  proof  smd  conviction  of 
the  absolute  necessity.    The  noble  lord  who  spoke  lost  seems 
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to  think  that  the  proof  of  necessity  Is  his  assertion  of  it ; 
be  also  concludes  that  the  prtsent  bill  is  entirely  consonant 
to  the  principles  of  the  militia,  because  the  militia,  in  its  origii- 
nal  fiDrmatton,  was  otily  for  a  limited  periods  and  contained  a 
clause  by^hich  a  rotation  of  officers  and  men  were  secured 
to  the  county  :  but  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  differ 
rence  between  an  estabUshment,  in  which  the  officers  and 
laen  of  a  county  h^d.  a.  rotation  of  service  that  gradually 
made.tha:  whole  county  iitibr  its  defence,  and  a  prematura 
destrud^imi'  of  thai  d^fensiv^  force,  raised  at  the  expence  o£ 
the  land-octupiers,  whieK.is  effected  by  this,  bill.     1  he  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last  does^  nptj  indpedi.  rely  much  upon  the 
arg^mcnt^  he  has  used^  (and  iii(that  1  am<iEiot  surprised)^ 
but  he  ha$  endeavoured  to  augment  their  efficacy  by  threats, 
1  he  noble  lord  is  a  caj)inet  minister,  filling  a  high  office  an^ 
a  confidential  situation ;  he  assumed  tones  and  gestures  which 
rendered  the  'tlireat  intelligible  to  those  who  could  scarce  con-* 
ceive  its  absurdity  y  he  reminded  thos?  who  hold  the  office^ 
of   county '  lieutenants,    and'  command-  county  regimentS| 
that  groit  f^r^m^s  have  lost  such  oi^ces  for  offensive  opinions 
which  they  held  ^  he  hinted  that,  the  subjeqt*  was  .delicate^ 
but  he:  advised  delibetation  and  caution  to  those  v  who  held 
these,  opinions,  before,  they  ventured  to  urge  them.    This 
threat,  indecent  in  itself  and  disrespectful- jto  the  house,  a^ 
disgraceful  to  him  who  uttered  it  as  offensive  to  those- to 
whon»  it  was  addressed,  can  have  no  oth^  leffect,  than,  tq 
catsoi  the.  contempt  of  the  last ;  and  to  convince  all  who 
heard  hicn  ihat  the  i^oble  lord  himself  is  capable  of  conform*^ 
ing  iiis  opinion  to  the  pleasure  of  those  from  whom  he  holds 
his  -office  V  that  he  is  capable  of  submitting  to  such  disgrace- 
fill  control  I  have  a  right  to  say,  for  he  himself  has  told  us 
so  by  uttering  the  threat  and  supposing  iu  successful  opera- 
tion.    [Here  Lord  Westm<»reland  rose  and  said  that  he 
meant  no  threat,  but  a  friendly  ^ution.]     Lord  Carnarvon 
continued  :*<-The  noble  lord  has  not  by  hb  exphmation  (I 
had  nearly  said  letter)  made  his  case  much  better.     The  po- 
pularity of  a  constitutional  militia,  for  home  defence  not  ex- 
ceeding 3Z,ooo  men,  in   17579  induced  the  land  owners  to 
petition  for  suck  force,  and  to  charge  themselves  with  the 
expence  pf  the  levy.   The  offered  establishment  was  accepted^ 
faut'it  never' found  faypur  ip  tl\e  eyes  of  ministers,  comxnan- 
ders  in  chief  and  generals;  they  harassed  the  land  occupiers 
*bj  the. burthen 4)f  its  ai^ixi^ntation,  and  the  officers  by  its 
reducion  aodrconyersioa  of  the  rcgimenta,  ^which.they  ha^ 
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fbrmed  for  tlie  intemal  defence  of  the  countr^i  into  a  drill 
lor  foreign  service.  The  military  system  of  this  country  has 
been  in  a  constant  state  of  fluctuation  for  many  yean,  but 
iQore  particularly  since  the  bte  war.  This  is  the  only  couii^ 
try  in  Europe  that  has  not  a  regular,  fixed,  and  well  known 
rule  by  which  to  arm  themselyes  for  offence  and  defence  in 
time  of  war.  We  have  wavered  between  war  militias^  volun** 
teers  of  shofrf^eepers,  who  cannot  quit  their  shops ;  armies 
for  limited  service,  to  be  afterwards  tempted  to  volunteer  into 
onlxmited  service  ;  new  fangled,  antiquated,  and  anpractica^ 
ble  prerogatives,  dragged  out  of  the  charnel  house  of  rotten 
and  decayed  usurpation,  to  bolster  up  a  modem  system  of 
unconstltutitm'il  defence,  more  odious  and  alarming  than  thd 
mvasion  which  it  was  intended  to  meet.  The  constitutional 
principle  of  a  regular  army,  with  the, consent  o(  an  existing^ 
parliament,  so  jealously  asserted  and  preserved  at  thrrevolu^  - 
tion  in  the  declaration  of  rights,  and  re-echoed  annually  in 
the  preamble  of  the  mutiny  act,  has  been  trampled  under 
foot  by  an  incomprehensible  act,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
parish  act,  which,  without  raising  the  men  for  present  use^ 
(in  winch  it  has  failed),  has  inflicted  a  fatal  wound  on  the 
constitution,  by  enaUing  the  king,  without  the  future  con^ 
sent  of  parliament,  to  raise  57>88o  men,  or  aoL  per  man  to 
raise  them  by.  At  the  hopeless  treaty  of  Amiens,  csdled  by 
ks  n^ociators  and  panegyrists  an  experimental  peace,  and 
by  Spain,  m  its  late  negotiations,  a  continuation  of  the  war|; 
at  this  peace,  which,  according  to  all  opinions,  gave  no  hope0 
of  its  continuation,  or  removed  the  fear  of  war  to  a  great 
distance,  and  of  a  vigorous,  not  a  languid  war,  which  is  » 
contradiction  in  terms,  after  the  full  experience  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  war,  in  which  every  trick  had  been  practised  upon, 
and  every  shape  ^iven  to  the  militia ;  the  practice  or  re-^ 
crutting  the  army  m)m  the  militia  was,  on  the  fullest  inv^- 
ligation,  coi)sidered  as  an  error,  and  solemnly  renounced  by 
government  before  an  assenting  parliament ;  and  they  con- 
sidered it  as  essential  to  the  deduce  of  the  country  and  Co  the 
vigorous  disposition  of  the  regular  force,  that  the  war  esto- 
blishment  of  the  militia  should  be  unalienably  increased 
ao,ooo  men.  On  these  assurances  of  government  and  pledges 
from  parliament,  the  fend  ocatpier  acquiesced  without  a  mur« 
mur,  and  the  abated  zeal  of  the  patrons  of  the  militia  and  its 
ofliccrs  revived,  and  the  discipline  of  the  militia  was  again . 
restored.  If  this  bill  should  pass,  the  faith  of  niintstefs  and 
^  poriiament  is  for  ever  blasted  v  it  will  be  obvi&«is' that 
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pledges  are  put  forward  to  carry  a  point  on  public  q^edulityr 
and  not  to  oe  kept ;  their  present  justification  cannot  save 
the  then  administration  from  the  imputation  of  the  grossest 
fraud.  It  is  in  vain  to  say»that  it  was  just  and  equitable  to 
hold  out  an  inalienable  defensive  militia^  to  be  augmented  at 
the  expence  of  the  land  occupiers,  from  the  prospect  of  war  ; 
that  it  was  just  and  equitable  to  raise  such  force  at  their  ex- 
pence  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war^  and  immediately  to  se* 
duce  them  from  that  service  ibr  general  service  out  of  the 
public  pursei  leaving  the  land  occupier  with  the  expence  of 
that  home  defence  of  which  he  is  to  be  plundered.  This  is 
a  gross  fraud  and  injustice,  and  has  no  tern^ination,  for  if  a 
change  in  public  affairs  can  in  so  short  a  time  justify  such  a 
change  in  our  defence,  in  as  short  a  time  it  may  justify  a  re- 
turn to  the  contrary  system,  and  another  augmentation  may, 
with  equal  fitness  and  propriety,  be  raised  at  the  renewed  ex- 
pence  of  the  land  occupier.  Government  has  the  audacity 
to  propose  to  parliament,  and  to  do  themselves  in  parliament, 
what  no  individual  woul4  venture  to  do  singly,  out  of  parlia- 
ment, in  the  private  intercourse  of  life ;  or  if  he  practised 
such  iniquities,  he  would  not  be  endured  in  society.  Such 
conduct  must  raise  universal  indignation  and  a  feeling  of  cri« 
minality  to  ministers,  who  have  sacrificed  the  constitution  of 
the. country  to  the  little  views  of  tlie  moment,  and  rendered 
it  less  the  object  of  love  and  affection  to  those  who  might 
look  with  indignation  on  the  errors  and  vices  of  ministers^ 
and  with  loyalty  and  affection  on  the  preserved  constitutional 
government  of  the  kingdom.  Since  the  peace,  the  militia 
has  been  made  a  pretence  to  raise  men  on  the  private  purse 
of  the  land  occupier,  without  relieving  him  from  his  share 
of  the  public  purse.  The  learned  ford  on  the  woolsack 
knows  that  when  the  army  of  the  nation  was  of  old  drawn 
from  the  land  tenants  of  the  crown  holding  by  knight*s  ser- 
vice, such  land  occupier  was  exempted  from  all  talliage  or 
taxes,  and  was  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  a  writ  of  exemption. 
The  land  tax  has  of  late  been  made  permanent  on  him ;  and 
%  practice  has,  since  the  last  war,  been  introduced,  which* 
besides  an  augmented  militia  to  the  number  of  60,600  men, 
has  burthened  the  private  purse  of  the  land  occupier,  and 
not  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  to  pay  the  Idvy  of  above 
31,000  for  the  army  of  reserve,  and  nearly  ^Z^ooo permanent 
forcehj  the  parish  bill,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  149,000 
men  not  stated  by  ministers  in  the  army  estimates.  And  let 
it  not  b«  imagined  that  the  expence  falls  the  less  on  the  Jand 
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cccaplcT  because  the  overseer  of  the  poor  may,  if.  he  can,  / 
raise  the  men  by  the  sum  paid  to  him  by  the  cro\ni ;  the  act 
will  show  that  the  crown  cannot  give  a  sum  aiove  three  fourths 
of  the  boxinty  that  shall  be  allowed  to  raise  regular  forces, 
and  it  is  not   easy  for  the  overseer  to  obtain  a  man  wh^  go- 
Tcnunent  offers  for  the  same  man  one-fourth  more.     But 
should  the  crown  give  only  6d.  to  the  overseer,  which  the 
king's  minister  oiay  do,  or  any  sum  much  below  three  fourths, 
as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a  man,  the  penalty  of 
2oI.  per  man  attaches  on  the  parishes,  to  be  paid  by  a  rate 
from  the  land  occupiers,  so  that  the  58,000  men  maybe  raised 
at  the  will  of  the  crown,  at  any  time,  and  aol.  per  man,  viz. 
r,i6o,oool.    The  whole  sura  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  from  the 
land  occupier's  purse,  since  the  peace,  amounts  to  three  mil- 
lions and  an  half,  besides  the  expences  incurred  iu  keeping 
up  the  force  of  I49,ooq  men«    This  is  the  reward  which  the 
laJad  occupiers  have  received  for  their  generous  and  volun- 
tary levy  of  32,000  men  out  of  their  private  purse ;  this  is 
the  treatment  which. they  have  experienced  for  renouncing, 
through  zeal,  their  domestic  comfort,  without  professional 
Ticws.     These  acts  of  hardship  and  injustice  have  not  even 
the  dirty  plea  of  economy  in  obtaining  men  for  general  ser- 
vice.    A  short  statement  v/ill  prove  this  beyond  doubt :  40I. 
and  even  50I.  has  been  given  for  rai  ihg  the  war  augmcnta-  ^ 
tion  of  militia,  I  put  that  at  the  low  average  of  30L ;  less  than 
1 2I.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of,  as  the  intended  seduction  mo7 
ncy,  making  together  42I.  for  such  soldier  so  obtained  j  the 
present  price  of  array  recruiting  is  i61.  per  man,  which  de- 
ducted from  42I.  as  before  stated,  leaves  a  surplus  of  26I. 
which  is  the  sum  given  more  than  the  man  is  worth ;  so  that 
the  land  occupier  is  charged  26I.,  that  the  public  purse  (to 
which  he  also  pays)  may  be  spared  4I. ;  and  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  are  plundered,  that  ministers  may  appear  less 
profuse  in  the  army  estimates.     They  have  alsp  another  mo- 
tive, equally  criminal,  which  has  induced  the  repeated  aug- 
mentation of  the  militia  with  a  view  to  its  reduction.     No  ne- 
cessity has  bet  n  shewn  for  the  present  bill,  and  as  the  persons 
who  moved  the  augmentation  concur  in  the  present  reduc- 
tion, they  must  therefore  have  intended  to  involve  a  large 
body  of  men,  at  the  expence  of  the  land  owner,  iu  a  situa- 
tion from  whence  they  could  be  more  easily  seduced  than 
from  their  domestic  homes.    These  are  tricks  which  may  not 
add  to  the  disgrace  pf  a  profligate  administration,  but  are  be- 
Voju.  II.  1805.      .  H  low 
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low  the  dignity  of  parliament|  and  dangerous  to  its  constitu^' 
tional  popularity* 

The  Duke  of  Montrofe  supported  the  measure  from  a  con- 
viction of  its  necessity,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  not 
blind*to  the  difficukies  which  attended  it. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Suffolk  highly  disapproved  of  the  bill,  as  In* 
deed  of  every  military  act  of  the  present  ministers*  The  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  too,  who  had  promised  such  activity 
and  attention,  had  pern^itted  a  French  fleet  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies  two  months  before  he  thought  proper  to  send  after 
them. 

Earl  Camden  supported  the  bill,  and  applauded  the  activity 
of  government. 

The  Earl  of  Romney  was  decidedly  against  the  bill,  which 
yrtXiX,  to  the  destruction  of  the  most  constitutional  force  in 
this  country.  The  militia,  from  the  time  of  its  introductioi; 
in  1756,  had  been  gradually  improving  in  discipline  and  uti- 
lity. It  had  been  officered  by  some  of  the  most  considerable 
individuals  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  far  exceeded  the  expec- 
tations of  those  by  whom  the  institution  Was  originally 
brought  forward.  He  was  a  friend,  as  much  as  any  noble 
lord  could  be,  to  the  augmentation  of  our  disposable  force ; 
but  he  could  never  consent  to  this  as  the  mode  in  which  that 
augmentation  could  be  most  advantagepusly  obtained.  The 
augmentation  so  procured  was  at  the  cxpcnre  of  the  feelings 
and-wishes  of  those  who  had  brought  the  miiitia  to  their  pre- 
sent state  of  improvement,  and  therefore  he  felt  himself  called 
qn  to  resist  the  further  progress  of  the  measure. 

The  Karl  of  Carlisle  considered  the  present  as  only  another 
wretched  expedient  of  the  present  administration.  If  they 
did  not  destroy  the  militia  completely,  it  was  only  because 
they  did  not  dare  to  venture  on  so  unpopular  a  measure. 
But  though  they  did  not  actually  destroy  the  militia,  they  did 
every  thing  which  could  disgust  all  men  of  honourable .  feel- 
ings. They  first  employed  some  of  the  most  respectable  gen- 
tlemen in  the  kingdom  to  exert  all  thejr  time  and  influence 
m  preparing  the  militia  for  service,  and  then  they  withdrew 
the  men  from  under  their  control.  All  the  labour  was  un- 
dergone without  any  of  the  reward,  or  the  honour  to  which 
their  exertions  were  entitled.  On  such  grounds  he  opposed 
the  bill,  and  declared  his  conviction  that  enlisting  for  a  li- 
mited period  was,  in  the  present -circumstances  of  Europe, 
the  only  eficctual  mode  of  procuring  that  regular  force,  the 
necessity  of  which  was  on  all  hands  admitted. 
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At  length  the  house  divided,  when  there  appeared, 
For  the  second  reading         66 
Proxies  t  -  42 — 102 

Against  it         -  -       *3J 

Proxies  -  -  19 —  54 

MajoVity  -  4S 

The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a  second  time,  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS* 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4. 

Mri  N.  Vansittart  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat,  as  represen- 
tative for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum. 

The  London  bread  assize  bill,  and  the  Irish  militia  volun-^ 
tecring  bill  were  each  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Lord  Stopforth  acquainted  the  house  that  his  majesty  had 
been  waited  on  with  the  addresses  of  Friday  last,  and  that  he 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  give  orders  accordingly. 

IRISH   lunatics'  asylum  BILL. 

Sir  John  Nenvport  moved  the  second  x*eading  of  the  Irish 
lunatics*  provincial  asylum  bill.  He  then  observed  that  hd 
had  been  chairman  of  the  committee  which  had,  in  June  last, 
Reported  to  the  house  that  the  grand  juries  had  neglected  td 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  27th  of  the  king,  chap.  29, 
trhich  empowers  them  to  annex  places  td  the  different  houses 
of  industry  for  the  reception  of  such  persons  as  were  the  ob- 
jects of  the  present  bill.  He  then  enforced  the  necessity  of 
the  -measure  which  was  before  the  house,  and  pointed  out  the 
principal  bene6ts  which  were  likely  to  result  from  it :  froni 
1 50  to  200  persons  in  each  province,  who  were  now  iri  a  most 
wretched  situation,  -would  be  rendered  as  comfortable  ^s  theii* 
unfortunate  state  would  admit  of;  the  community  at  large 
vould  not  be  terrified,  as  they  hitherto  have  been,  by  their 
wandering  abroad  in  waste  places,  and  sometimes  insulting 
people  even  in  the  most  public  highways;  and  all  this  would 
be  done  at  considerably  less  expence  to  each  county  than  they 
would  be  put  to  for  the  support  of  20  or  30  perspns  kept  sp» 
paratcly  in  each  place. 

J/r.  May  declared  that,  if  the  grand  juries  had  neglected 
to  do  their  duty  according  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  already 
in  existence,  he  did  not  see  that  that  was  any  Reasonable  foun^ 
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dation  for  the  passinn;  an  act  for  the  erection  of  places  in 
which  I  coo  ma4  Irishmen  were  to  be  supported.  These 
grand  and  magnificent  buildings  would  unavoidably  create 
a  vast  expence,  which  would  be  raised  off  the  counties  at  the 
,  discretioii  of  persons  who  did  not  reside  in  them.  He  there- 
fore moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  Vlaj  six 
months. 

'  Lord  Dunio  deprecated  thie  principle  of  the  bill.  That  part 
of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged  was  not  affected  with 
the  malady  which  it  was  the  objegt  of  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet to  provide  against.  However,  if  a  private  bill  of  that 
nature  was  brought  in  for  Waterford,  if  the  honourable  b^ 
ronet  should  think  it  necessary,  he  would  very  cheerfully 
support  it.  As  a  general  public  measure,  he  thought  it  was 
unnecessary,  and  should  therefore  vote  in  support  of  the 
smendment. 

Col,  Bag'well  thought  that  the  honourable  baronet  deserved 
the  thanks  of  the  people  of  Ireland  for  his  humane  inten- 
tions. If  he  would  be  pleased  to  put  off  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  until  after  the  assizes,  when  the  sense  of  the  grand 
juries  would  be  collected,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  would 
be  in  favour  of  it,  and  he  should  then  give  it  his  most  cor- 
dial support. 

Mr.  Alexander  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but 
objected  to  the  machinery  which  was  designed  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  question  was  put,  and 
the  amendment  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  bill  x» 
consequently  lost  for  the  present  session. 

Sir  W.  Scott  thought  in  a  bill  for  the  further  encouragement 
of  seamen,  and  more  effectually  manning  his  majesty's  navy, 
which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  for  a  second  reading 
on  Tuesday  next.  He  then  gave  notice  that  he  would  the 
next  day  move  for  the  house  resolving  itself  into  a  commit- 
tee, for  the  purpose  of  considering  of  so  much  of  the  late 
prize  act  as  relates  to  the  salaries  of  officers  in  the  vice- 
admiralty  courts,  at  Malta,  Bermuda,  and  the  Bahama 
.  islands. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  R.  Lawley,  that  part  of  a  former 
order  of  the  house,  respecting  the  expences  of  the  vohmtctfr 
establishment,  which  relates  ta  exemptions  from  the  hair-pow- 
der and  horse  duties,  was  discharged.  He  then  moved  that 
an  account  be  laid  before  the  house  of  the  application  of 
^e  fynds  of  the  agent  general  towards  the  expences  of  the 
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▼olunceer  establishment;  also  the  expence  of  the  payment 
of  the  staff  belonging  to  the  volunteer  establishment,  from 
the  24th  September  1804,  to  the  ist  January  1805.  Or- 
dered* 

A  message  from  the  lords  announced  their  having  agreed 
to  the  customs  duties  and  the  excise  additional  duties  bills.— - 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

FRIDAY,   APRIL  5. 

The  royal  assent  was  given  by  commission  to  the  new  ex- 
cise and  customs  duty  bills,  and  to  about  eleven  private  bills. 
The  commissioners  were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Auck- 
land, and  Lord  Walsingham. 

Ilie  legacy  duty  bill,  and  some  other  public  bills,  went 
tbroogh  a  committee. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  letter  df  Lord 
Melville  to  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  and  the  fur- 
ther correspondence  which  took  place  upon  it,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  houie. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
mto  a  committee  upon  the  militia  bill.  The  house  having 
accordingly  resolved  itself  into  the  said  committee,  his  lord- 
ship observed,  that  as  he  did  not  intend  to  move  any  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  in  order  to  save  their  lordships  time^  it 
might  be  perfectly  sufficient  to  read  the  bill  short. 

This  suggestion  was  acted  upon  ;  the  report  was  received, 
and  the  biU  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday  next, 
for  which  day  their  lordships  were  summoned. — Adjourned.^ 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

FRIDAY*    APRIL  5* 

A  message  from  the  Lords  by  the  black  rod  required  the 
attendance  of  the  house  at  their  lordships'  bar,  where  the 
toyal  assent  was  given  by  commission  to  the  additional  cus- 
toflos  and  excise  duty  bills,  and  the  legacy  duty  bill. 

>  A  message  from  the  lords  notified  their  lordships  assent  to* 
the  Bengal  council  bill. 

Admiral  Markham  brought  in  a  bill  for  enlarging  the  jail 
of  Portsmouth,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to 
he  read  a  secoodtime.^ 
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Mr,  t)ickirlson  presented  additional  papers  relative  to  Sit 
Honae  Popham. 

Sir  H.  Mildmay  moved,  that  these  papers  be  read  at  the 
table  as  they  were  of  extreme  importance.  Admiral  Mark- 
ham  objected,  as  none  of  the  former  papers  on  this  subject 
had  been  so. read.  A  long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Sii; 
R.  Buxton,  Mr.  Jeffery  of  Poole,  and  Sir  W.  Burroughs, 
supported  Sir  H.  Mildmay*s  motion.  Lord  Temple  declared, 
that  he  would  in  turn  move,  that  all  the  other  papers  relative 
to  Sir  H.  Popham  be  read  in  the  same  way.  The  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  first  paper, 
which  was  a  letter  from  the  navy  board,  explanatory  of  their 
report  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  H.  Popham,  and  certain  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  report.  The  clerk  had  proceeded 
for  some  time,  but  the  paper  being  of  great  length,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  suggested  the  vast  inconvenience  of 
going  through  it,  and  recommended  an  understanding,  that 
«uch  papers  should  be  read  shortly,  which  was  agreed  to» 

The  papers  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

WEST    INDIES. 

Mr.  Barham  adverted  to  the  alarm  that  prevailed  on  the 
state  of  our  affairs  in  the  West  Indies.  The  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  opposite  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  knew  the 
dismay  in  which  the  city  was  on  this  subject.  It  was  con- 
ceived that  great  mischief  had  been  done,  and  that  the  occa- 
sion of  that  mischief  Ivad  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  govern- 
ment. Whether  that  was  the  case  or  not,  he  would  not  say, 
but  he  wished  to  put  some  questions,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  proper  measures  had  been  taken  for  the  security  of 
our  possessions  and  property  in  that  quarter,  that  if  such 
measures  had  been  taken,  -the  knowledge  of  the  fact  might 
do  away  the  alarm.  If  such  measures  had  not  been  taken, 
it  would  be  proper  to  inquire  why  they  had  not.  He 
should,  if  it  were  necessary,  move  for  such  papers  as  would 
give  information  of  all  the  measures  taken  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  for  the  security  of  our  West  India 
colonies;  but  he  would  content  himself  in  the  present  in- 
stance, with  inquiring  what  information  government  had 
with  respect  to  the  sailing  of  the  P^ochfort  squadron,  its 
force,  its  destination,  and  at  what  time  this  information  had 
been  received?  He  should  wish  also  for  the  instructions 
given  to  Admiral  Cochrane,  and  the  dispatches  received  from 
that  admiral  from  off  Lisbon.      He  wished  to  know,  whether 
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that  admiral  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  at  what  time, 
atad  what  force  he  had  with  him  ?  If  these  questions  wer« 
satisfactorily  answered,  any  motion  on  the  subject  would  be 
unnecessary,  as  the  time  was  passed  when  the  disclosure  they 
led  to,  could  be  of  importance  to  the  enemy. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  felt  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  objecting,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  the  questions 
propc  sed  by  the  hon.  gentleman.  The  time  was  by  no  means 
passed,  when  the  disclosure  of  the  particulars  required  would 
be  of  importance  to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  it  might 
be  of  the  most  material  consequence  to  make  these  particulars 
known  to  them  at  present.  He  was  certain,  however,  that 
'when  the  proper  time  should  come  it  would  be  evident  that 
there  was  no  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  government, 
and  he  was  sure  the  alarm  that  existed  was  beyond  all  propor- 
tion, and  almost  altogether  unfounded. 

Mr.  St.  John  said  there  were  other  papers  to  which  his  at- 
tention had  been  called,  but  if  the  disclosure  of  them  was  of 
any  importance  he  would  not  press  it.  The  papers  he  alluded 
to  were,  an  account  of  our  naval  force  in  the  West  Indies  in 
the  last  year 5  and  a  similar  account  for  the  ten  years  previous* 
The  object  was  to  shew,  as  he  understood  these  accounts 
would,  that  the  force  in  that  quarter  since'  the  commence-, 
mcnt  of  the  war,  was  not  greater  than  that  which  had  been 
kept  there  during  the  peace.  He  gave  notice,  that  he  would 
move  for  these  papers  on  the  first  opei^  day. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  the  house  went  into  a 
committee  to  consider  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  vice 
admiralty  courts,  when  they  were  fixed  at  the  following  sums; 
for  Malta,  3,0001.5  for  the  Bahama  Islands,  2,ocal.  Bermuda^ 
2,oooI-  with  an  addition  of  an  annuity  of  i,oool.  The  report 
vas  ordered  to  be  received  on  Monday. 

PROPERTY    TAX. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  that  the  house 
should  go  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of 
some  alterations  he  meant  to  propose  in  the  property  tax  act: 
these  were,  first,  to  facilitate  tlie  exemptions  and  reductions, 
with  respect  to  which  there  was  now  some  difiiculty ;  and  se- 
condly, a  provision  for  the  better  valuation  of  leases  for  life 
or  years,  with  respect  to  which  also  there  was  some  imper- 
fection at  present. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mn  Fox,  who  stated  that  it  wa» 
necessary  to  give  addidonal  facility  to  the*  abatements,  as  the 
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cxpcnce  and  trouble  of  going  to  the  commissioners,  or  em- 
ploying agents,  frequently  caused  the  holders  of  small  annui- 
ties to  acquiesce  in  the  tax  unnecessarily  paid  for  them  by  those 
from  whom  tliey  derived  this  little  income  5  from  Mr.  Gal- 
braithy  vho  thought  the  exemption  should  be  secured  to  cha- 
rities under  60I.;  and  from  Mr.  Bastard,  who  thought  the 
farmer  should  pay  only  for  his  actual  profits,  and  not  for  hb 
estimated  profits  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  commis- 
sioners on.  the  rent,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
certain  prpvisions  of  the  act,  and  to  consolidate  and  render 
it  more  effectual. 

ITie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  it  was  his  wish  that 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  then 
printed,  to  be  considered  during  the  holidays.  The  new  re- 
gulations would  be  incorporated  with  those  of  the  former  ones 
that  were  suffered  to  remain,  so  that  there  would  be  but  one 
bill  on  the  subject. 

Tlje  chairman  reported,  and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 
by  the  house. 

PREVENTION    OF   SMUGGLING. 

Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner  moved,  that  the  house 
should  go  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing some  additional  provisions  to  check  smuggling,  which 
would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  augmenting  the  public 
revenue,  1  he  first  remedy  he  should  propose  would  go  to 
check  the  smuggling  articles  of  high  duty,  which  were  re- 
quired to  be  conveyed  in  packages  over  a  certain  size.  He 
would  propose  that  such  articles  improperly  conveyed,  should 
be  seizable,  if  found  within  1 00  leagues  of  the  English  coast, 
if  in  English  vessels,  for  with  respect  to  our  own  trade  we 
were  at  liberty  to  adopt  what  limits  we  chose.  Another  pro- 
vision would  be  made  with  respect  to  Guernsey  and  the  islands 
in  its  vicinity,  where  smuggling  was  carried  on  to  an  enor- 
mous amount.  There  would  therefore  be  a  distinct  provision 
with  respect  to  the  vessels  with  packages  below  the  legal  size, 
approaching  the  islands  nearer  than  a  certain  distance.  A  fur- 
ther provision  v,'ould  be  made,  when  ships  were  seized  with 
illegal  packages  on  board,  to  make  the  crews  subject  to  penaU 
ties  unless  they  transferred  themselves  with  their  own  consent 
to  his  majesty's  navy.  Those  smugglers  who  should  resist  the 
oflficers  of  his  majesty's  customs,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  pe-^ 
^alties  which  now  applied  to  resistance. to  officers  cfthe  reve- 
fiuc.    The  sale  of  seized  spirits  in  the  out-ports^  and  the  con- 
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^eyance  of  Spirits  under  proof,  by  permit,  to  be  no  lon^r 
allowed;  but  all  such  spkits  to  be  brought  up  to  town,  and 
af)plied  in  the  best  WAimiet  to  the  public  serVic94  '  The  chair- 
jAan  of  thecommittee  was  instructed  to  move  lor  kave  to  bring 
in  a  bBI  accordingly;  the  report  ^?as  brought  up  and  leave  was 
gi«n,  T 

STATS   QF   AFFAIRS    IN   INDIA. 

Mn  Francis  rofe,  and  took  a  vie«7  of  our  aifaii^  in  India*  It 
would  not,  he  fet  out  by  obferving,  be  denied^  that  the  state 
.of  our  immenfe  dominions  in  the  eaft,  was  a  fubjed  of  the 
•  h^heft  importaiKe  ib^t  copid  be  fubmitted  to  the  confidera* 
lion  of:  parliament.  In  proportion*  however^  as  this  ena« 
pire  was  extended,. it  (eemed  to  excite  ler3.of  the  attention 
.either  of  Uieboufe  or.^he  public.  It  feemed  as  if  its  very 
greatneis  had  rendered  it  fuperior  to  the  capacity  of  the 
houfe  fully  tp  underftand  or  beneficially  to.  regulate.  If 
this  te^ilf  was  tlie  cafe»  it  was  only  an  iidditional  proof  of 
the  impolicy  of  that  all-grafping  fyfteoi  which  bad  too.  long 
guided  our  councils  in  Indiai  only  An  additional  confirmation 
that  fuch  a  fyfteni  oiuft  continue  to  produce  confequenccs 
of  the.moft  difattrous  nature.  Abufes  muft,  from  the  very 
natu:e  of  things,  fpring  out  of  this  exceffive  luft  for  power. 
Afoufes  muft  arife  from  the  remotenefs  of  .our  po(ieflk>nst  To 
little  liable  to  invedigation  or  punilhment.  But  it  was  lit 
that  the  houfc  fhoulJ  beat  in  mind,  that  evils  which  origi- 
nated in  India  would  not  confine  themfelves  to  that  coun- 
try. Even  at  this  moment,  fome  of  thefe  evils  were  aU 
ready  felt,  and  many  more  would  follow  in  theh*  track. 
India,  under  its  prefent  government,  afforded  us  no  reve- 
nue. It  was,  on  the  contrary,  there  that  our  refources  were 
confumed  in  ruinous  conquefts,  that  the  flower  of  our  troops 
were  cut  off,  fighting  unnecedary  battles.  India,  under  a 
wife  fyftem  of  policy,  might  be  at  once  a  ibmce  of  revenue 
and  a  fund  of  the  moft  beneficial  commerce.  Before  thefe 
efFeds  took  place,  however,  the  prefent  fyftem  of  apathy 
with  regard  to  our  «iidian  affairs,  muR  be  abandoned  for  a 
fyftem  of  jealoufy,  of  juftice,  and  of  moderation.  From 
the  condudof  parliament  now  with  regard  to  India,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  her  authority  to  legidate  fur  Ihat  part  of  the 
ernpire  were  abfolutely  abdicated.  From  a  deep  convtc- 
lion  that  this  fyftem  could  not  long  be  perfiQed  in,  he  had 
rifen  to  call  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  thefuhjefl,  as  h^ 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  on  many  former  occafions.  Since 
he  had  iaft  fubmitted  the  confideration  of  our  affairs  la  In- 
Vol.  II.  HOj.  I  dia 
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dia  generally  to  parliament,  the  conftitution  of  the  houfe 
had' been  fo  oaueh  changed,  as  well  as  the  individoals  who 
•  conopoied  it,  that  it  became  n^eilary  for  him  to  take  a 
ihoft  view  of  our  India  policy,  from  the  time  of  our  fiift 
fetUing  there  down  to  the  pietent  day,  defcrtbing  briefly  tlie 
principles  which  parliament  had  at  different  periods  laid 
down  fbr  the  regulation  of  Our  government;  In  the  firft 
place,  he  had  to  Rate  the  reafons  which  induced  him  fo 
often  to  take  up  this  office  ;  this  thankiefs  office,  as  he  hvd 
often  experiectced  it.  It  was  in  1173  that  his  firft  conn ec« 
tion  with  India  originated,  when  be  was  itnt  out  by  the  go* 
vernment  of  that  period  to  be  b  member  of  the  fupreme 
council.  Daring  a  reiidence  of  fix  years  in  India,  his  con* 
duA  had  ever  received  the  flrongefl  marks  of  approbation ; 
and  on  his  return  in  1781  it  had  undergone  the  moil  rigid 
examination.  A  committee  of  the  houfe  bad  examined 
every  aft  or  every  opinion  which  he  had  delivered  while  a 
member  of  the  fupreme  council ;  and  he  was  proud  in  the 
recollcftion,  thai  the  report  of  that  committee  was  as  fa- 
vourable' as  ever  his  mofl  fanguine  wilhes  could  have  do- 
lired.  It  was  a  report  of  the  moil  unqualified  approbation. 
Other  committecb  had  made  fimilar  reports,  and  after  aU 
the  inquiry  which  did  take  place,  he  had  a  right  to  fay,  that 
though  not  formally  tried,  he  was  as  much  oii  his  trial  as 
even  Mr.  Haftings  was,  when  he  was  formally  arraigned  be- 
fore the  highefl  tribunal  in  this  country.  To  htmfelf,  who  had 
received  fo  little  folid  advantage  from  the  attention  he  had 
beftowed  on  Indian  affairs,  it  was  a  confolation  to  know 
that  his  condud,  and  the  policy  which  he  had  ever  recom- 
mended, had  received  the  mofl  flattering  teflimbnies.  Hav- 
ing faid  fo  much  refpefting  the  origin  of  his  connexion  with 
India,  he  proceeded  to  the  direft  confideration  of  the  quef- 
tion,  in  doing  which  he  afTured  geollcnien  that  they  had  no 
occafioQ  to  be  alarmed  by  any  apprehcnfion  of  long,  dry 
details.  All  that  he  had  in  contemplation  was  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  bufinefs,  for  that  would  be  fully  fufficient  for  the 
^objedl  he  had  propofed  on  the  prefent  occafion.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  the  papers  before  the  houfe, 
to  which  he  fhould  not  feel  it  neceffary  to  allude,  uor  did 
hennw  mean  to  lay  any  thing  of  thofe  military  operations, 
the  details  of  whi«:h  were  io  numerous  and  intricate.  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  our  conncdioii  with  India,  it  was 
.hardly  ncceflary  for  him  to  remind  the  houfe,  that  it  was 
originally  purely  commercial,  but  it  was  markcck  on  the  parr 
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of  lji€  qaitive  princes  wijfch  every  ftppewraDCe  of  good  under* 
ftaodlng,  and  even,  kindnefs.     Ilie;  not  ooly  afforded  us 
every  f^UUy  ibr  carrying  oi^  an.  advantageous  trade,  but 
^Au^lly  conferred  on  us  immunities  and. exemptions  which 
many  of  their  own  fubjefls  did  not  enjoy.     It  was,  in  a 
meicantile  point  of  view,  wife  in  the  native  princes  to  en* 
couFi^ge  trade  w!th  foi:eign  nations.     But  while  their  coni* 
merc4aJ.<^ye  was  open,  their  political  eye  was  clofed.    They 
did  oot  s£L  on  thofe  principles  which  had  fo  effedusilly  ex- 
cluded Europe ^n^na(iQns  from  the  dominion  of  China.    It. 
was.not;tiJl  i7€5t  that  our  iituation  in  India  fuftsiined  ari 
important  phange.     Our  firft  connexion  with  Bengal  was 
in  llic  chajca£^er  of  adventurers ;    after  that  period, .  we  be- 
g^  tQ  aiTume^  tbe,clia;a^er  of  fovereigns*.   But  what  was. 
tbcn.iJ^  Jangtiag^.of  L^ord  Clive,  a  man  to  whom  we  owe 
tiie  er^jon  of  our.  immenf^  eafiero. dominion?  His  lanf 
guage  waS:— ''  My  refolMtion  and  my  hopes  will  always  be, 
to  confine  our  qonquefls  and  our  poffeiiions  to  Bengal,  Ba-» 
bar,  and  Oaxa.    To  go  farther  is,  yi  my  opinipn,  a  fcbeme 
to  exlravagantiy^ambitious  andabfurd^  that  no  governor  and 
council  iiv.  their  fenfes  can  ever  advpt  it,  unlefs  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  company's  intereft  be  iirft  entirely  new  mo-r 
delled,'*-^u(;h  was  the  language  of  one  whofe  knowledge 
was  unqueftioncd,   9nd  wliofe  policy  laid  the  only  fute 
iuiindatioa  of  qur  Indian  poflcfl^oojs.  He  himfelf  knew  that 
the  government  of  that  djy  fully  adopted  thefe  ptincipJes 
<if  liii)ited.doa^inion.     When,  in  m^l-,  he  went  with  the. 
Giber  cominifliioners  tp  India,  the  government  gsive  the  mofl:> 
pufitive  inftructions  to  fee  (hat  the  fame  principles  were  folr 
Jow6d  upf  and  the  commands  of  tlie  dire£lors  were  abfolute 
on  the  fubje^fl.     Thcfe  were  principles  laid  down  while  a 
French  force  had  poiTeffion  of  a  conhderable  part  of  India* 
and  when  t))e  idea,  of  underuking  a  war  for  conqueft  might 
have  appeared  fome  excufe  for  deviating  in  a  |>arttcular  cafe 
froia  the  general  fyftem  Qf  liipitiiiion.     But  it  was  not  on 
thefe  declarations  that  he  found,  himfelf  obiiged  to  reft  his 
opiniop..   In  1782,  parliament,  unanjmoufly  refolved  that 
the  Britiih  empiric  (hould  not  be  extended  in  India,  and  that 
no  war  ihould  be  undertaken  from  a  tuft  of  concjueft.    The 
fame  refoiution  was  followed  up  by  an  exprefs  ad  of  the 
legillature,  in  1784;  and  at  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  in 
1793,  the  continuance  of  the  fame  policy  was  provided  for 
in  the  mpft  explicit  terms*    This  geper?!  .principle  was 
therefore  fo  clearly  laid  down,  that  it  was  abfolutely  impof« 
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lrf)le  to  attempt  to  controvert  it.  He  was  aware  th«  a  dif- 
tinftion  was  attempted  to  be  t^lcfMi  betwixt  wars  of  oppref- 
fion,  which  were  'never'to  be  tatidcrtaken,  ami  wars  which 
xvere  founded  on  juflice  and  nec^ffity.  It  was  not  very 
cafy  to  fee  on  what  grounds  fuch  a  plea  was  brought  for- 
ward.    Of  the  origin  or  juftice  of  many  of  the  wars  in 

-  India,  the  houfe  and  the  public  were  frequently,  or  rather 
always,  without  the  means  of  forming  a  proper  judgment. 
We  had  never  any  evidence  but  the  leftimdny  of  one  of 
the  belligerent  poweis  againft  the  other,  and  therefore  fuch 
teftimony  waa  to  be  received  with  diffidence.  We  knew 
only,  in  general,  that  wars  had  been  begun  ;  that  great  ac- 
quifitions  were  made,  and  we  gave  ourfclves  Httle  trouble  to 
afcertain  how  far  they  arofc,  either  out  of  jdftice  or  neccf- 
fiiy.  The  native  prim  cs  of  India  had  no  ambaflfadors  to  plea^ 
their  caufe*  They  (aw  their  country  overrun,  their  wealth 
deftroyed,  and  then  they  had  only  the  fatisfaftion  of  being 
told  that  they  had  been  aftuated  by  lawleft  ambition. 
Many  members  nnght  ru)t,  perhaps,  be  aware  that  there 
formcily  exifted  in  the  government  of  Bengal  a  commiflion 
of  Perfian  correfpondence,  through  which  our  relations 

•  with  the  native  princes  were  condu&ed.  In  booking,  how- 
ever,  to  the  vaft  body  of  papers  on  the  table,  he  had  not 
been  able,  after  the  moft  diligent  in«]uiry,  to  ^nd  above 
three  or  four  fhort  documents,  containing  no  iiTteliigence 
of  the  flighteft  importance.  This  correfpondence  was  now, 
therefore,  either  altogether  abolifhpd,  or  bad  for  a  confi- 
derablc  tirne  been  fufpended.  Thu$  were  the  houfe  and 
the  public  without  tneans  of  judging  of  the  origin  of  con- 
tells  in  India.  Our  commiflioners  might  be  honcft  perfons^ 
and  their  reprefentations  might  be  frequcnthy  founded  in 
fairnefs  and  truth.  But  we  were  forced  to  believe  them, 
without  knowing  what  was  the  nature  of  the  remonfirances 
of  the  native  princes,  or  what  facrifices  they  had  made  for 
the  prcfervation  of  peace.  He  dciired  the  houfe  to  con- 
fider  what  wJis  the  extent  of  our  conauefts  in  India.  The 
hon.  member  proceeded  to  read  the  following  lift  of  native 
princes,  who  have  either  been  extirpated,  or  whofe  ftates 
baye  funk  into  ours  :  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Rajah  of  Benares, 
Nabob  of  Oude,  Rohillas;  Ferrolcabad,  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
iiatic,  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  Myfore,  now  under  an  infant 
rajah.  He  then  flated  the  following  to  be  the  lift  of  thoie 
princes  who  furvive  under  our  government,  or  arc  fufFcred 
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to  remain  as  feeble  tributaries :  Rajahs  of  Tanjore,  Tth--^ 
.mVeliu  Travancore;  Subadarof  the  Decan'bya  fiibfidiary 
treaty  made  in  1198 ;  Gwicowar  and  Gozzefati  Bundel« 
cund,  the  mogul,  in  Ihort  the  whble  perilnfula  from  Delhi 
to  Cape  Comorin,  except  the  Mahratta  cotintry.  But  with 
ail  this  extent  of  empire,  with  all  that  variety  of  dominions 
the  thirft  of  conqueft  remained  unbounded,  and'tlie  pofitive 
taw  of  psriiament  for  the  limitation  of  our  territories  baa 
heen  again  violated  by  a  war  with  the  Mahratta  powers. 
Tfae  pretext  for  this  war  ftruck  him  as  abfiird,  and  mdefen** 
fiWe  in  the  higheft  degree.  There  was  not  the  flighted 
ground  for  fuppoflng  that  the  Mahrattas  entertained  any 
views  hoftile  to  our  power.  It  was  true  that  they  were  agi- 
tfitcd  by  inteftine  feuds,  but  he  defied-  any  member,  from 
the  papers  on  the  table,  to  fhew  that  their  proceedings 
could  infpire  anyone  with  fubjeft  for  jealoufy  or  alarm. 
He  knew  it  was  common  to  reprefent  the  native  princes  in 
the  moft  odious  light,  as  abfolute  monflers  of  depravity ; 
but  from  the  language  of  thofe  employed  under  the  govern <• 
ment  of  Lord  Wcllefley,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  in  what  light 
Ihcfe  dcfcriptions  Ihould  be  conlideiied.  To  fecure  the  tran^ 
guillity  of  our  podeilions,  it  was  neceflary  that  a  treaty  with 
ooe  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  fhouid  be  concluded,  and  the 
pefhwa  was  felefied  for  that  purpofe.  No^  what  is  the 
cbaraAer  of  this  prince,  with  whom  it  is  neceflary  to  fland, 
on  good  terms,  to  promote  our  own  fecurity  ?  Colonel  Pal- 
mer fays,  "  I  am  to  have  my  laft  private  audience  of  th6* 
pclhwa  this  evening,  when  I  will  make  a  final  efiFort  to  con^ 
vincc  bis  highnefs  of  rlie  Ufting  fecarity,  power,  and  prof-' 
perity,  which  he  will  derive  from  Embracing  your  Ibrdmlp*^ 
pmpofals;  though  1  apprehend  that  nothing  fttort  of  immi** 
nent  and  certain  deftruftion.  will  induee  him  to  make  coni 
ceflions  which  militate  againft  his  deep  rooted  jealoufy  and' 
prejudices,' and  of  which  he  thinks  he  h^s  already  made 
extraordinary  facrificcs."  Colonel  Clofe  lays,  "  Every 
day's  expenence  tends  to  ftrengtheh  the  impreffion,  that, 
from  the  firft»  your  lord(hip*s  amtdabie  and  liberal  views  in 
relation  to  this  ftate,  have  not  only  been  diftordant  l^ith 
the  natural  difpofition  of  the  pefhwa,  but  totally  adverfe  to 
that  feififli  and  wicked  policy,  which-,  in  a  certain  degree, 
he  (terns  to  have  realized.  In  the  midft  of  perfonal  peril 
and  the  loweft  debafement,  he  viewed  the  admifiion  of  per« 
manent  fopport  from  your  lordfhip  with  the  deepeft  aver«- 
iioo.'-— *<  The  dark  complexion  of  the  pclhwa's  aHpofition 
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aad  cbflrafter,  the  difguftful  liiftory  of  his  domeflic  and 

Sblic  conduct:  his  atrocious  machinations,  .&c.''—'*  His 
Ihiels  and  fordid  policy,  i)i8  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  tiie 
Britiib  name.*' — "  The  prcfent  pcfliwa  has,  ever  frncc  ibe 
year  ntSy  adcd  noore  like  gn  enemy  than  a  friend  of  the 
company's  government." — "  Yet,  after  all,  he  appears  to 
be  a  young  man,  of  whom  a  chief  qf  his  own  family  fays 
Uiat  be  Iiad  retired  from  Poona,  owing  to  the  thoughtJcfll 
nefs  of  youth."-^Thus  it  is  tiiat  a  native  prince  is  loaded 
vlth  abufe  by.  the  government  of  India,  that  he  is  called 
on  to  give  up  a  great  proportion  of  his  dominions,  and  all 
this  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  tranquil  poffeilion  of  bis 
throne.  It  was  not  a  little  fin^ular  too,  that  the  peihwa  is 
always  reprefented  as  a  (bvereign  prince,  that  he  was  the 
head  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  the  other  chiefs  were  only 
his  fervants.  This  reprefentatipn  w^s  diredly  contrary  to. 
faA.  The  pefhwa  was  nothing  more  than  the  prime  mini- 
fter  aojong  the  Mahratta  confederacy.  He  was  only  primus 
inur  pares,  and  had  no  right  to  conclude  that  treaty,  againft' 
•  which  it  was  quite  clear  he  entertained  a  mod  powerful^ 
and,  in  his  fituation,  natural  aveifion.  The  hon.  member 
direded  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  the  manner  in  which 
^Sclndia  was  fpoken  of  bv  the  o£Bcers  in  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. It  is  ill  terms  fuch  as  thefe  that  a  high  fpirited  prince 
was  vilified  and  traduced,  though  it  did  not  appear  tnat  he. 
had  ever  entertained  any  views  hoftile  to  our  interefts. 
**  The  perfidy  and  violence  of  that  unprincipled  chieftain." 
«— ***  The  corrupt  and  profligate  councils  of  that  weak,  ar- 
rogant, and  faithlefs  chief." — **  His  violence,  rapacity,  and 
lawlefs  ambition,  have  been  the  main  caufes  of  the  prcfent 
war  with  the  confederate  Mahratu  chiefs.'* — •*  An  inexpe- 
rienced youtb,  who  as  yet  could  form  no  corred  judgment 
^qf^is  own  true  interefts." — "Indeed,  Scindia appears  to 
be  am  inexjierienced  youth,  and  is,  I  underfland,  not  at  all 
converfaot  in  bufineft/'— He  left  the  houfe  to  make  their. 
own  comments  on  fuch  apparent  inconfiftency.  But  he  de* 
fised  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  fpecies  of 
treaty  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  Scindia,  thus  fo  vio- 
lently denounced  as  the  great  foe  to  the  trafiquillit^  of  In- 
dia. The  propofal  was  tranimitted  to  Scindia  m  1802, 
from  the  feat  of  government  at  Bengal.  **  ift.  To  fubfi- 
diz^  a  confiderable  Britifli  force  to  be  ftationed  within  bis 
dominions  in  perpetuity :  to  cede  in  perpetual  fovereignty 
to  th]D  company  an  extent  of  territory,  the  net  produce  c>f 
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which  fhall  be  ^equate  to  the  chafgeti  of  that  forae :  to 
admit  the  arbitration  of  the  Britifli  ^overnmeaxja  all  dif- 
pates  and  differences  between  Scindia  and  his  higbQe&  the 
Nizam,  and  eventually  between  Scindia  and  the  ptber.jkoiii^ 
ers  of  Hindofian.** — **  To  obtain  for  the  conapany  Ibe  ctL 
iiun  of  the  part  of  the  Duab  which  is  in  Scixidia^i  poflei^ 
iion,  and  alfo  that  the  fortrefles  of  Agra  and  Delhi  Ihould 
be  ceded  to  the  company/* — «*  Whatever  propoials  yu« 
inay  offer  to  Scindia,  under  the  foregoing  inftniAions,  (houid 
be  dated  to  him  in  the  li^ht  of  a  cbnceffion  on  the  part  of  the 
Britifb  government,  tending  to  the  fecurity  of  his  intercifis  and 
the  ftability  of  his  dominions  ;  not  as  direAed  to  objeto  in 
any  degree  neceflary  to  the  fecurity  of  the  Briti(h  empire  in 
Inilia.*'—*' Colonel  Collins  inftrufted  to  ftateto  Scindia,  the 
manifeft  advantages  to  the  (labiKty  of  bis,  government,  and 
to  the  profperity  of  his  affairs,  which  thepropofed  coaiie£tion 
is  calculated  to  fccure/* — He  was  aware  that  the  great  ar«> 
gument  againft  the  Mahrattas  was  their  harbouring  Frea<:b 
officers  among  them,  with  views  evidently  hoftile  to  our 
'fuperiority.  It  was  even  aderted  that  there  was  an  army 
of  fourteen  tlioufand  French  troops  under  Captaic  Perroo^ 
Of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  body  of  troops  there  was  QOt  a 
fingle  tittle  of  evidence  before  the  houfe.  If  there  was  fo 
Urge  a  body  under  his  coirimand,  it  was  quite  clear  their 
were  not  French  troops.  Indeed,  after  tke  oainutefi  invew 
ligation,  he  found  that  there  were  not  in  (jie  wiiole  Mall- 
raita  army  more  than  twelve  French  officers.  It  was,  boi|r«. 
ever,  further  urged,  that  the  French  officers  would  introduce 
European  tadics  among  the  Mahratta  troops.  This,  fo  far 
from  ilriking  his  mind  as  an  evil,  was  a  thing  much  to  be 
defired,  if  war  was  to  be  kept  up  wiih  the  Mahratta  ftates. 
It  was  by  abandoning  their  own  irregular  mode  of  £gliting 
that  they  fuffitrred  fo  feverely,  and  Were  fo  eflTeSuaily  re- 
puifed.  Hiid  they  perfevered  in  the  irregular  warfare  comi> 
mon  to  their  country,  they  would  have  exhibited  an  appear- 
ance far  more  formidable,  and  difplayed  a  relidan^e  fa^* 
mure  dreadful.  The  hillury  of  all  ages  proved  the  trutk 
of  this  aflcrtion.  The  Parthians  oftirn  repulfed  the  difci- 
plined  legions  of  Rome,  not  indeed  ii^  regular  combat,  but 
bv  furrounding  them,  by  cutting  oft  their  fupplies  of  pro* 
vifions,  by  taking  all  thofe  advantages  peculiar  to  a  batba<^ 
ruas  enemy.  His  view  of  the  fighting  of  the  Mahrattas  had 
been  well  undcrftood  by  military  men.  Mr.  Haftings,  one 
whole  name  he  never  would  mention  except  when  heha^l  an 
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oppottUQity  pf  mentioBing  it  with  approbation>  was  fully 
of  this  opinion*  and  the  fame  gentleman  had  expreiled 
himfcif  in  very  ftrong  terms  on  the  policy  of  litpiting  our 
dominions.     As  to  any  wifli  of  Scindia  to  admit  Ki^ndi 
troops  into  his  dominions,  he  denied  its  exiftence.     It  w^s 
notorious  that  Scindia  abborfed  the  idea  of  foreign  troops 
in  any  pare  of  his  ftates.     Perron  was  equally  hateful  and 
dreadful  to  him.     It  wa$  a  fafl;  well  known,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  this  hatred  was  one  great  inducement  with  Perron, 
to  capitulate  with  the  few  troops  under  his  command.     In 
'no  view  of  the  cafe  did  he  think,  then,  that  the  juftice  or 
oeceflity  of  the  war  had  been  eftablifhed  ia  a  fatisfaAory 
manner.     The  reluAance  fl)ewn  againft  the  proud  and  in- 
folent  terms  of  our  treaty  was  natural ;  it  would  have  bedn 
ailonifhing  if  it  had  not'exifted.     Tlie  hon.  gentleman  de- 
fired  members  to  put  the  matter  to  their  own  feelings.  Was 
it  not  natural  for  a*  high  fpirited  chief  to-  fpurn  at  terms  fo 
abjeft  ?  To  be  told  that  the  capitat  of  the  Mahratta  empire 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Brittfli  garrifon,  and  to  be  f up- 
ported  by  the  native  princes,  waii  furely  the  extremeft  de* 
gradation  ;  it  was  unqueftionably  adding  injury  to  infult.  He 
begged  leave  to  put  a  parallel  cafe,  and  aft  then,  what  would 
be  gentlemen's  ideas  of  the  attempt,  if  Bonaparte  were  to 
propofe  to  the  independent  emperor  of  Auftria  to  fill  Vienna 
with  a  French  garrifon,  and  to  have  this  garrifon  fupported 
out  of  the  emperor's  coffers  ?  What  would  be  thought  of 
fuch  a  monftrous  propofition?  Would  it   not  be   treated 
witli  contempt  and  indignation  ?  Would  the  king  of  Pruliia, 
the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  or  arty  other  member  of  the  Ger- 
manic body,  fee  it  even  hinted  at  with  indifference  ?  Should 
we  not  exp^A  to  fee  them  in  arms  to  refift  it,  if  attempted 
by  force,  or  (hould  we  not  equally  deleft  and  defpilc  iheiv 
cowardice,  if  they  allowed  it  to  pafs  with  impunity  ?  Human 
nature  was  the  fame  in  all  countries  on  fome  grand  fuhjeds 
of  reafoninc;  and  feeling.     If  we  ihould  commend  Euro- 
pean fovercigns  refenting  infolence  and  repelling  oppreflion, 
fliould  we  not  allow  fomething  to  the  feelings  of  a  Mah- 
ratta  chief,  indignant  at  feeing  the  capital  of  his  empire  in 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  garrifon?  He  called  on  gentlemen 
to  think  and  feel,  and  then,  he  thought  there   could  be 
little  doubt  of  the  refult  of  their  inquiries.     He  was  him* 
felf  not  fatisfied  that  the  war  againft  Scindia  was  jult  or  ne- 
ceflary.     He  found  nothing  in  the  papers  on  the  table  to 
fupport  fuch  an  opinion.     The  h  on.  mcn^ber  touched  on 
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Diemode  in  which  pur  wars  were  conduced  in  IndU,  al« 
lowing  tbem  even  to  b^  junor.neceilgrY*  He  ftrnogly  con« 
^kmotA  pMCtiog  Briiilh  troops  fo  much  in  the  brunt  oicvci^f 
•agflgeai^at.  If  a  town  was  to  be  fcaled,  if  a  pals  was  to  be 
ftorooe^  if  any  fervice  of  difficulty  was  to  be  performed, 
Etirepeans  were  always  employed.  This  wafte  of  men  who 
were-  fo  invaluable  was  altogether  unaccountable.  It 
Ihould  be  recoUeded  that  Europeans  were  equally  our  pro* 
leAioii  a^ioft  the  faoflility  of  the  natives,  and  the  only  fe* 
curiiy  againft  the  treachery  of  our  fepoys,  whom  the  Mah« 
ratta'chiefii  might  fucceed  in  detaching  from  their  allegiance. 
This  laft  was  a  critical  and  interefting  view  of  the  fubjefti 
mkI  was  a  mod  powerful  inducement  j^vo  longer  to  perM  in 
cxtendaag  our  empire  by  ufelefs  and  ioC^carp  conqueils.  If 
our  army  were  (battered  over  an  immienfe  trad  of  countrv, 
if  they  were  ta  llretcb  to  Agra>  to  Delhi,  and  to  Poonan, 
it  waa  impoHible  to  fay  to  what  difafiers  they  might  ^  ei^* 
poied*  He;  faid*  with  great  emphaits,  we  firft  had  com^ 
meice^  commerce  produced  fadories».  fa^ofies  producea 
garrifoQiw  garrifoQS  produced  armies,  ai*mies.prpdi)ced  con« 
^ucfts,  wd  coflQueAs  had  brought  us  i^to  our  pre/ent,filua^ 
ti«Q»  Ho.  bppeo  all  that  reafon  could  allow  .liim.frofp.^hg 
noble  lord  lately  appointed  to  :the.  government  ;of  Indict 
Wbotover  could  be  effeAed  by  prudence,  juftice,  and  moK 
derati<Mi»  would,  diftinguifli  his  adminiftration.  The  hon< 
gentieinafi,  after  consflimonUng  the  talents.  o(.I^rd,  ^yeU 
kttevf  concluded  with  tb^e  following  motion ;  *'  That  thi| 
boQfe  adheres  to  the  principle  cftabliihed  by  itsrunaoimpm 
yefoltttioQ  of  the  2(th  of  May,  1782,  ai)d  recognized  ao4 
adopted  by  the  legiflature  in  two  fevecal  a£ts  of  parlian)e9t 
of  th^  34th  and  33d  years  of  his  majefty's  reign,  namely, 
*'  that  to  porfue.  fcheoies  of  conqueft  and  eatenflpn  pf  do^ 
minion  in  India*  are  .meafurjes  repugnant  to  tfaewifl^i  J^bf^ 
honour,  .and  the  policy  of  this  nation/'    . .  ...::/) 

Upon  th^  queQion  being  put  fipm  the  chair,  ^    '  „ 

,  l4rd  C^filtrcMh  rofe,  and  dated  bis  ceafon^.for  4>ppQfing 
the  motion^  The  hon<  n^ifg^pber  had  undoubtedly  takcn^ 
many  opportunities  of  difpl^ying  to  the  boufe  his  knqw^ 
ledge  o(  the  fina^ial  affairs  of  India ;  but>.  after  having  fi^ 
many  yean  remained  filent  upon  the  fubjeA  of  the  genera) 
pplicy  of  our  Afiatic  affairs,  be  had  now  called  upon  par^ 
liament  in  one  ni^t  to  fix  their  feal  to  a  declaration  ths^t 
our  conduA  in  India  for  the  laft  twenty  or  thirty  years  ha4 
been  one  uniform  fyftem  of  aggrandifement  and  of  rapine^ 
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His  mode  of  en  Forcing  this'  idea  he  tonceiVcd  to  be  PJ^^^ 
cularly  liable  to' obje£lion ;  he  bad  feleAed  various  pa&ges 
from  a  moft  voluminous  collcftion  of  papers,  where  it  wai 
impoffible  for.him  to  fay  that  the  context  might  not  give  a 
very  difierent  turn  to  the  interpretation  which  woald  be 
given  to  thefe  fentences  when  detached  from  the  otherfttta 
of  the  paper  to  which  each  fentence  particularly  belonged: 
He  had  then  taken  fo  wide, a  field,  that  it  was  impoiBble  to  . 
tell  whdt  was  the  precife  objefl  which  he  had  in  view.  He 
could  not  conceive  it  poflibte  that  the  hon.  member  hadde^ 
/igned  to  throw,  ot  if  he  did,  could  the  hon.  member  himfelf 
fupppfe  that  the  houfc  wouM  agree  with  him  in  ftamping,  a 
general  m'arlc  of  odi<um  on  our  councils  for  fuch  anextenfivo 
period  ?  Much  lefs  could  he  fuppofe  ftpoflible  that  the  bM. 
member  was  fo  ungenerous' as  to  be  difpofed  to'tslft^  reflec-* 
tions  upon  the  charader  of  perfons  who  wefe  not  preftnt  to 
defend  themfelves,  but  who,  if  prcfent,  might  be  aMc  to 
e^ccalpate  themfelves  in  a  manner  moft  fully  to  Che  fatkfac- 
fion  of  the  boiife/  ■  He  had  endeavoured  to  follow  the  toon* 
.  member  ds  nearly  as  poflible  through  the  differeiit  ftale* 
ments  which  h'iillad'  tn^ie^  and  the  inferences  whlM)  he  bad 
elrpfwR,  dnd,  Irdm  wlnil^lie  could  collisA,  itHppekr^d'toMm 
to  be  a  main  obje£):  of  the  hon.  gentleman  io  enforce  a  par- 
tfcular  con(lru6tian  of  an  aQ  of  parlianient.  Frdm  dcirpne* 
fentfituaiionhe  had'fcHdeaVourfedto  fhew  that  we  had  been 
guiltv  of  k  breach  of  that  law,  And  be*  teid'  endeavoured  to 
fortify  that  pofitfonby  quoting'  tJhe  opinions  of  cithers;  but 
t^hicb  opinions  were  given  in  a  general  wayv  and  not  with  a 
view  to  any  particular  tranfadion.  The  pacific  ]4[iteArioa9 
6f  this  government  w6re  unqueftionably  declared  at  differ* 
cat  periods ;  but  then  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay  •  that  iri  the 
evc?nt  of^our  being  attacked,  or  of  out  feeing  evident  mitki 
of  ft  boftiie  difpofiiton  towards  us  or  our  allies,  wie  fliould  de- 
clare to  the  power  who  attacked  us  as  our  enemy,  or  who 
wa$  making  preparations  for  that  porpofe,'  that  *'  here  we 
^e  chained  t6  our  'poft,  and,  even  if  vou  are  uafuceeftftil, 
6ur  legiflature  has  taken  care  tdat  you  mall  hot  lofe  an  Inch 
of  territdry.*'  Be  would  take  Ae  liberty  of  obferving,  howi 
ever,  that  the  hon;  gentleman  had  given  too  confined  an  iU 
tuflration  of  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  legislature.  It 
had  undoubtedly  bound  down  the  governor-general  in  par* 
ticular-cafes,  but  it  had  never  fald  to  him,  **  You  (hall  form 
fio  connexions,  you  fhall  guarantee  no  fbates,  whatever  may 
be  tlie  circumuaaces  which  fhall  arife."    Parliameat  had 
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ooijr  confideied  the  general  fitnefs  or  expediency  of  purfuing 
jBcafi^Fe»  of/^a  pacific  nature,  without  meaning  to  go  the 
JcBgCb  of  tying  up  the  bands  of  the  governor-general  in 
iev«ry  cafe  which  might  poffibly  occur.  From  the  limited 
aature  of  the  debates  of  the  houfe,  it  was  impoilibie  fpr  him 
to  fellow  the  hon*  gentleman  through  his  various  ilatemefits^: 
hilt  be  recollected  that  the  bon.  member,  had  recited  the 
naoies  of  Jfeyeral  prince's  in  order  to  give  a  colour  to^bi^ 
dbaige.  The  circo^idances  which  -wi^re  conneded  wiil^ 
eaurh  of  thefediiFerexit  cafes  would  be  more  tb^in  fufficientfor 
one  night's  inyeftigation,  and,  if  the  bon*  member  coa<- 
ceiyed  that  any  oneof  tbefe  perfons  was  dealt  unjuilly  ^^ 
he  (hould  have  laken  the  feofe  of  pa^rliai^ent  on  th$it  parti- 
cular cafe.  The  hon.  gentleman,  however,  had  taken  a 
more  eicteniive  view ;  be  liad  faid  that  pur  relatioii  wi.th  tl)p 
natives  of  India  was  at  firft  commercial,  and  that  we  had 
afterwards  changed  it  to  that  of  a  political  oapjr^.  He 
fliouid  haye  had  the  caqdo,ur  to  acknowledge  that  our  politi- 
cal was  neceflary  to  the  fupport.  of  our  commercial  fyilem; 
he  fhould  have  considered  that  the  cojidudit  of  France  wa^ 
aiw»s  the  goading  principle  that  a£luated  iis  to  ^dopt  tbefe 
jneamres  of  precaution  for  our  own  fecurity  ;  it  was  that 
W^ich  made  us.  change  from  a  commercial  to. a  political  fyi^ 
tern  in  India.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  alfo  forgot. to  noi^ 
tice  the  two  My  fore  wars  ;  he  furely  would  not  pretend  to 
lay  that  tbefe  w^re  wars  of  aggreilion  for  tbc;  fake  of  con- 
queft  only  ;  be  would  not  pretend  to  fay  that  thefe  -wars  were 
unjuft  or  dilhonourable  in  their  nature.  Did  he  forget  la 
particular  (bat  which  was  commenced  for  the  purpofe  of  th^ 
leftoration  of  a  branch  of  the  native  Hiqdpo./amily  to  his 
jufi  inheritajice  ?  The  hon.  member  ^had  thought  fit,  how- 
ever, to  notice  the  changes  which  had  tak^n  place  in  the 
Caroatic  and  O^jde ;.  but  it  was  to  be  recoUe&ed  that  the  alf 
teiations  which  took  place  in  our  fituationt  both  in  the  year^ 
I16:i  and  1765,  were  fuch  as  were  mod  particularly  jufti- 
fiable,  on  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  which  thefe 
ftatea  then  had  with  us,  and  of  the  defire  which  they  exr 
prefied  for  our  fupport.  As  to  the  fituation  of  the  Nizam's 
goveroment,  be  thought  that  that  was  the  l^ft  which  would 
bwe,  been  mentioned  as  4  charge  againft  the  company,  or 
the  governor  general.  There;  were  ten  tboufaad  of  the 
company's  troops  who  had  gone  to  his  ailiitance,  and  they 
bad  difcbarged  their  own  expence,  and  added  to  bis  terri* 
lory.     The  Xsthr^tta  queftion  he  coqfidered  not  to  be  quitf 
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fo  dealt,  but  that  a  rational  doubt  might  be  entertained' of 
the  policy  of  the  connexion*  But  it  was  to  be  confidered^ 
that  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Baflein,  there  were  no  French  in 
the  Mahratta  ftates ;  that  ft  was  the  well-founded  opinoii 
of  Marquis  Wellefley,  that  if  they  became  more  Improved 
indifcipline,  and  were  taught  toa£t  upon  a  regular  fyftemof 
wan  th^y  would  become  extremely  dangerous;  that,  how^ 
€vcr  it  might  be  of  little  confequence  if  Holkar  -was  fope- 
tiorto  Scindiay  or  ifScindia  had  the  advantage  of  Hoikor, 
yet  if,  in  their  improved  ftate  of  difcipline,  any  one  power 
was  to  have  the  entire  command  of  the  Mahratta  empire^  it 
"Would  beJikeiy  to  endanger  the  farther  continuance  of  otif 
-power  in  the  eaft*  In  HdS  we  had  offered  a  number  of 
Britiik  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Myibre,  but  French 
were  adnftittedinftead  of  them.  The  treaty  which  was  tb^ 
-bafis  of  the  triple  alliance,  and  which  was  dtfcovered  after 
the  fall  of  Tippoo,  was  fufficient  evidence  of  the  connexioii 
Vfhich  had  been  formed.  And  if  any  thing  further  were 
wanting,  the  particular  conduft  of  the  French  at  the  clofe 
^f  the  year  172^8,  when  they  encountered  fuch  vail  hazard 
for  the  fake  of  the  pofleiSon  of  Egypt,  was'  an  additional 
)>roof  of  the  bbjeds  which  they  had  m  view»  of  the  con^ 
nexions  which  were  formed,  and  of  the  danger  which  Inraft 
td'be  apprehended.  As  to  our  condud  towards  the  pefhwa^ 
it  was  well  known  that  he  had  mod  earneflly  folictted  our 
interference;  and,  if  we  had  once  permitted  Frenchmen  to 
be  introduced  into  the  councils  of  the  Mahratta  ftates,  we 
Ittight  find  ourfelves  involved  in  a  fttuatton  from  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  extricate  ourfelves.  M.  Perron  bad 
been  fpoken  of  but  flightingly,  and  gentlemen  might  be  dif*^ 
pofed  la  undervalue  the  weignt  of  his  influence  in  India ;  but 
he  thought  it  neeeflary  to  inform  the  houfe  that  he  had  a  die- 
ted revenue  of  one  million  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds . 
per  annum,  and  that  he  had  an  army  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
thoufand  men.  If  a  perfon  fo  formidable  as  he  was,  and 
one  who  was  ready  to  fell  his  authority  to  the  befl  advan*- 
tage  to  any  of  the  native  princes,  if  fuch  a  man  was  (bfiered 
to  remain  there  unmolefled,  and  if  the  Freiich  fhouki  have 
an  opportunity  hereafter  of  fendiog  an  arniy  of  ten  thoufand 
Eupopeans  into  the  Guz2erat,  it  would  be  iropoflible  to  eal* 
Culate  as  to  what  might  be  the  coRfcquences.  To  avert  this 
threatened  danger,  MaiquisWeliefley  had  entered  into  the 
league  with  the  pelhwa.  Who  is  the  lawful  reprefentative  of 
the  jrajah  of  Satterah^*  as  being  tlie  moft  likely  means  of  ad^ 
^•*  «  vaysog 
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VMciiv  the  interefts  of  the  company.  He  had  fince  that 
coodtided  a  campaign,  in  which  he  had  the  greateft  diffi* 
odciea  tofunn0unl,  iMit  which  he  had  brought  to  that^lorioos 
tenmnatkm  which  mtift  caufe  his  name  to  iie  handed  down 
to  poflerity  as  a  moft  enlightened  and  vigorooi  ftatefniBn* 
He  wi(hed  particularfy  to  inaprefe  upon  the  minds  of  gentle* 
mea  «Tho  paid  attention  to  our  afiain  in  India,  that  the  ftate  ^ 
of  the  Mahratta  empire  was  entirely  changed  ;  that  Holicar 
had  given  ftrong  indications  of  a  hoftile  mind ;  that  he  had 
intended  to  eftabiiiha  pefliwa  of  his  own,  and  to  unite  with 
the  rajah  of  Bemr  $  and  that  he  only  waited  until  tlie  ter- 
mination of  the  rainy  feafon  to  commence  his  military 
operatioat.  Tbefe  Mks»  lie  was  aware,  did  not  appear  be«> 
fofe  tbt  houfe ;  he  thought  iC  was  but  fair,  however,  that  they 
iboiild'  be  admitted  for  the  prefent ;  and  when  they  were 
capable  of  being  proved,  he  fhould  be  very  happy  in  brings 
mg  forward  every  evidence  that  was  neceflary  to  explain  the 
ihSjcGi.  In  the  mean  time,  he  thought  it  would  be  totally 
Unneeeflary  to  repeat  a  principle  which  had  been  fo  often  ^ 
declared ;  and,  as  the  hon.  member  bad  not  pointed  out  any 
particular  ioftanoe  which  he  might  think  worthy  of  the  con* 
fidcrattoa  of  the  houfe,  but  had  entered  into  the  difcuffion  of 
fo  noanv  general  iiiibjeds  that  it  was  impoffible  to  come  to  a 
coaclonon  upon  the  whole  in  the  oourfe  of  one  night's  de^ 
bate,  he  fliould  think  himfelf  juftificd  in  moving  tlie  other 
ordersof  the  day. 

Upoa  the  Speaker^s  putting  the  queftion, 
-'  EarlTempU obferved  that  his  hoo.  friend  (Nfr»  Francis) 
liad  put  his  motion  in  the  moft  refpeAful  form  that  the  fubl 
jeA  would  admit  of.  He  differed,  ho#ever,  from  him  ma<- 
terially  in  his  view  of  the  politics  of  India.  There  wtft 
words-  of  hia  which  ftruck  him  forcibly  at  'the  time,  and 
which  he  had  taken  down,  namely,  that  we  commenced 
our  connexion  with' India  by  means  of  commerce,  thatcom^ 
tnerce  produced  faftories^-  that  faAories  prodaced  garrifons; 
that  garrifons  produced  armies,  that  thtj  prodl^ed  con^ 
f|udb,  which  brought  ui  to  the  fiate  in  which  we  are  at  pre^ 
icaC  But  it  did  not  confeqiiently^  follow  that  all  Qur  con^ 
qaefts  in  that  quarter  muft  be  unjuft.  There  was  another 
point  in  bis  hon.  friend's  fpeech,'  which  he  muft  alfo  notice, 
Ibnt  was  the  idea  of  a  knowledge  of  European  tadics  being 
dangerous  to  the  natives  of  India ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  was 
of  opinion  that  a  fmall  number  of  frenchmen  fcattered  ovet 
dUftrent  p«rU  of  the  coatiaent  of  India,  would  be  mom  efu^ 
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feAuatly  f^nriceable  to  the  Datives  by  inftcadidg  themv  wd' 
more  dangerous  to  u$  than  a  mud)  greater  force  ading  in  a 
*  body  astk  military  force  agatnft  us.  As  to  tlie  condu£i  of  bis 
noble  ^friend  (who  was-  now  moil  probably  on  his  wAy  home) 
in  concluding  the  treaty  at  Poonah»  he  thought  that  it  muik 
be  clear  that  if  any  blame  can*  be  attached  to  this  traofac- 
tion»  it  muft  attslch  to  the  court  of  dice£tors»  who  gave  bim 
aulhority  fo  to  do.  Upon  the  wholes  he  felt  himieif  bound 
to  fupportfthe  amendment  of  Uie  noble  lord  (Lord  Caftle* 
reagh).  ;  ■    •  '.'' 

Dr,  Laurence  readily  concurred  in  the  principles  laid 
down  by  his  bon.  friend.  -  The  que(Uon  was  of  theutmoft 
importance,  as  it  involved  the  happiheTs  of  upwards  of 
thirty-twQ  millions  of  people.  The  prineiple  that  was  the 
objed  of  the  motion  was  not  new,  it  had  been  already  fane* 
tioned  .by  the  legiTIacure,  and  if  at  any  time,  it  was  proper  to 
be  fandioned,  there  xertainly  could  be  no  impropriety  in 
again  giving  it  the  fanAion  af  parliamentary  authority,  par* 
ticularfy  at  a  time  when  a  new  governor  was  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  that  country.  Could  tbere  be  any  danger 
from  principles  that  had  already  been  avowed  by  the  boufet 
or  fhould  they  have  a  tendency  only  to  fetter  the  goyernori 
as  alleged  by  the  noble  lord  oppoiite  (Lord  Caftlereagb), 
could  thdfe  fetters  be  reckoned  unconftitutional  that  bad 
been  formerly  judged  neceflary  by  the  houfe  ?  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  proceedings  that  were  inftituted  againft  Mr. 
Haitings,  had  arifen  from  an  ideatbatheiiad  departed  from 
thofe  pripciples  which  parliament  had  formerly  recommend- 
ed to  the  government  of  India,  and  which  the  prefent  mo* 
tion  went  only  to  recognize.  The^  learned  gentleman  then 
took  a  view  of  the  progrefs  of  our  conquefts  in  India.  W<; 
liad  feized  on  one  territory  after  another,  and  on  fiich 
grounds  as  rendered  the  principle  of  coi^queft  illimitablef 
.although  at  the  fame  time  it  was  hardly  attempted  to  be  de* 
Aied  tliat  even  from  motives  of  policy  we  ooght  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace.  Becaufe  we  bordered  on  a  power,  ihould 
that  power  quarrel  among  themfdves,.  we  had  hitherto 
thought  tills  a  fufficient  reafon  to  juftify  our  interference. 
But  by  what  right,  he  wifhed  to  know,  did  we  fet^  ourfelves 
upas  judges  in  the  family  affairs  of  the  native  princes? 
What. right  had  we  to  determine  which  was  the  legitimate 
or  illegitimate  fucceiTor,  in  cafes  where  no  appeal  was  made 
Co.  us  ?  Why  (hotild  we  ad  in  the  eail,  on  a  princ^le  that 
vrvxM  not  bejufti^able  in  the  weft  ?   This  migl)t.  be  geo* 
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grapiucal  rooralitjrt  but  certain  be  was  it  was  not  ibuod  a>o* 
i^itj.  The  learaed  member  then  painted,  in  very  aoimated 
colours,  the  oiiferies  which  thofe  warfiin  India  OGcai\o/ied  to 
the  natives.  Defolation  and  famine^  were- always  in  their 
tniB.  Villages  and  towns,  coniiderabie  enough  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  maps  of  India>  were  fometimes  found  without 
a  fingle  inhabitant.  Thofe  calaipities  were  at  a  difiance, 
and  therefore  were  not  felt ;  while,  Ihould  even  a  little  finger 
ache  of  any  relative  at  home,  we  are  ready  to^  m^It  into 
tears  of  fentimental  fortow.  The  learned  inembev  concluded 
by  warmly  fiippotting  the  motion. 

-  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  painful  as  it  was  to  bida  to  differ  from 
the  noble  lord  on  theiloor,  coulA  not  from  afenfe  of  duty 
avoid  declaring,  that  fo  far  from  having  been  fanSioned  by 
the  court  of  direfiors,  the  treaty  of  BaiTeinihad  never:  been 
difcufled  by  ibem.  He  was  unabk  to  view  the  circum^ 
fiances  which  had  led  to  the  late  conqueils  in  India,  but  as 
fo  many.  direA  infrai^ons  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  par- 
liament^ and  unnecefi^^y  in  point  gf,  policy.  The  foitner 
var  with  tiie  Mahrattas  had  created  a,a(sbtfor  thecompany« 
which  has  been,,  perhaps^  the  found^pn  of  all  their  other 
debts.  Tiie.  unJiroited  diiFuiion  pf  ^iur  dominion  in  IndLa 
woold  be  but  to  lofe  ourfelves.  As  to  the  French  forpe  in 
India,  he  thought  thadai^ger  from  tb.em  exaggerated*^  He 
thought  it  dehrable  to  re-afleft  the  principle  laid  dpwn  bjr 
the  iegiflature,  iri  onder  to  aflure  others  as  we(l  as  ourfelves 
that.itftouldnot  aga^  be  departed  from.  This.was  car*- 
taai^ly.  no  time  for  us  to  extend'  ogrfelves  in  Ipdja.  The 
loaienefs  of.  the  .native  governmi^nts,  and  the  little  fubor-r 
dination  exiiting  amdngfb  tBem,  facilitated  the  purpaibs  of 

adventurers  io  procuring  followers 

Mr.  Hu^iltfiofp^iho^hbt  did  not  to^n  to  eater  into  ade« 
tailed  difcuflion  of  the  queftiony  boped  from  his  long  ex« 
perience  in  India  affairs  to  meet.the.ifHiulgepce  of  tlie  houfe* 
in  offering  his  fentimenti. upon  it.r.  The  noble  marquis,  io 
his  difpatch  of  the  21  ft  of.  December*  ftated  that  the  treaty 
of  Baflein  had  received,  the  approbation  of  his  m^jefty's 
SDinifters,  and  of  the  court  of  dir(d3or6  through  the^ecrel 
cummitree.  The  fa£t  wa^«  that  that  treaty  had  never  been 
before  tlie  court  of  dire^lors.  The  gourt  of  dire^ors  bad 
no  more  to  do  with  {he  .annexation  or  reparation  of  pro«* 
vinces  in  India  than  any  member  of  tbehoufe,  though  i# 
the  eye  of  the  public  fuppofed  tohayeth^  fupreme  pow^r* 
It  had  been  fluted  on  Sk  (QsnxGii  q^qs^qu,  .that  the  brilliant 
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fmtetki  of  the  rtobfe  m&rcttiis  would  hive  bben  gimtttf  4f 
not  fiar  obftruQions  in  a  certain  quarter.  This  was  hard  upon 
the  direfiors,  as  it  w^s  well  known  that  no  orders  were  mit 
out  bat  through  the  coiinciU  the  preitdent  of  which  was  k 
member  of  his  majefly's  cabinet.  He  confefied  he  oodd 
not  comprehend  the  plans  of  the  noble  marquis ;  they  ap« 
peared  to  him  to  be  accompanied  with  prefent  difficulties^  to 
teem  with  mifcbief»  to  fet  exiftence  on  the  caft,  to  be  ua^ 
Wife  in  policy,  to  h^  founded  on  fcfaemer  and  projeAs» 
whetetil  failure  wotfid  be  deftruAsve^  and  even  'fucceft 
ruinous i  whereby  nothing  was  to  be  gained  but  the  expence 
6f  ;bl6od  and  treaffife,  and  perhaps  a  permanent  hatred  in- 
iprred  into  the  inhabitants.  Theie  were  his  fentiments^  and 
were  not  tefs  lb  laft  year»  when  the  Accounts  h^d  bceH  r^ 
eetved  of  the  brilliant  fuccefite,  than  at  prefent  on  receipt  of 
the  account  of  a  difaften  which'  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
many,  and  would,  he  feared,  open  the  eyes  .of  many  more. 
The  hon.  member  bore  teftimony  to  the  exemplary  con* 
duft,  above  all  praife,  tof  thenoble  govenior-«geaeral»  on  hi* 
firft  arrival  in  India,*  but  argued,  that  from  the  moment  of 
the  conqiieft  of  the  Myfore,  he  had  comreived  the  proje£k  of 
tediicing  all  the  native  chiefs  to  a  fubjeAion  to  the  Britifli 
go^^Mithent,  by  obligibg  them  firft  to  receive  garrHbns  into 
their  capitals,  th^il  to  pay  fubiidies,  and  afterwards  to  cbangt 
tbefe  fubfidies  into  tetritoriil  ceffious.  Ak  to  the  Mahiatta 
War,  he  looked  upoci  the  Mabrattas  as  formidable  When 
tinited,  but  always  engaged  in  quarrels  among  them(elltei« 
By  the  conqueft  of- theMylbrev  we  became  dietr  migh* 
bodrs,  and  (hould  either  have  conciliated  thenf  by  aoc4H9^  . 
ioodi^ting  their  quanels«  dr  fuifered  them  to  weaken  tfacllr 
aggregate  power  by  deftroyfng each  other.  Themiddle  couiffe 
that  had  been  followed;  the  hon.  member  teprobated  as 
iHcely  to  excite  the  tratred  cf  all  parties.  As  to  the  juflice 
of  the  war,  he  thought  that  no  man  could  argue  from  the 
J^hpers,  that  it  had  arifen  from  the  violence  of  the  Mah^ 
ratcas,  arid  not  from  M  eSbxtto  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence. His  candid  opinion  was,  that  a  total  abrogation  of 
the  prefent  fyftem  (hould  take  place  in  all  its  branches,  if  we 
Wifhed  to  prefeive  Iiidia.  Affiiirs  there  fhould  be  ooanaged 
with  wifdom,  jufticey  moderation,  and  rational  economy*. 
Government  had  given  a  proof  ^fi is  difpoiition  on  that 
kcad  by  the  appointment  of  a  nobleman  to  govern  India, 
Marquis  Comwallis,  Who  had  the  rare  quality  of  uniting 
^ith  abfoliitepoWeri  wi&looi  aad  modecatioot  and  whofe  ac» 
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cepuoceof  die  appointment  would  be  apledgetoihjei  tii* 
cliaii  world  that  their  rights  would  be  refpefied.  But  he 
thought  that  to  al!i(l  that  noble  lord^s  efForts»  fome  fucb  de- 
claration as  that  propofed  io  the  motion  fhould  be  adopted  | 
liefhould  therefore  vote  for  the  original  motion. 

&V  ^tbiophilus  Mftcaife  differed  altogether  from  the  two  hon* 
^emleraen  who  had  spoken  last.  The  treaty  of  Bassein  had 
.beea  founded  oa  consummate  policji  and  did  great  honour  to 
the  noble  inarquisy  whose  principal  object  was  to  prevent  the 
^fahrattas  finim  being  united  under  one  hoid.  The  hon,  ba-^ 
rooet  proceeded  to  review  the  circumstances  which  led  to  that 
treaty^  xnaintaining^by  a  reference  to  the  papers,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  h^d  been  forced  into  the  war,  anj 
would  have  preserved  the  peace  if  it  had  been  possible.  ^ 

Mr.  Ciktpmfin  contended  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  car« 
lied  the  treaty. of  Basi^in  into  effect  without  the.occurrcpcp 
of  a  war.  He  took  ti^e  same  line  of  observation  with  Messrs. 
Grant,  and  Hudleston^.  and  declared  his  inteiitioA  to  vote  for 
the  original  motion»  ,.      .  .  ,.   .  . 

Mn  Prinsdp  jihpv^hx,  the  house  indebted,  to  the. pci:sev&» 
ratice  of  the  hon.  member  in  calling  their  attention  f q,  ^q  im^ 
^rtant  a  subject*  an^.^pressed  his  approbation  o|  the  mag^ 
nanimous  conduct  of  those  official  gentlemen,,  who^  disregard* 
ing  the  restraiojts  of  oj}ice»  so  candidly  and  honoura|>ty  avowi* 
cd  tl^eM*  scntinsiieoit^.  >  }ic  trusted,  as  the  attention  of  the  house 
seemed  now  direct^jt  t(f  ^he  subject^  they -would  not  give  it  up^ 
.till  they  had  fully  investigated  the  manner  jn  which  the  affairs 
of  our  Indian  dependencies  had  been  administered.  He  could 
not  agree,  hpw^ver, .  with  the  hon.  mover,  that,  any  abrupt 
^hange  of  system  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  that  would  have 
die  effect  ot  cl^ogging  the  measures.of  the  Jioble  marquis  now 
jpiiu;opt. 

A/r.  JR.  Tbomttm  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  government  of  India.  In  sending  out  Lord 
Comwallis  in  lieu  of  Lord  Wellesley  we  wa*e  substituting  the 
olive  branch  for  the  sword,  and  this  at  a  time  that,  such  a  sub^ 
stttution  ¥ras  essentially  necessary;  for  if  it  \^s  wished  to 
render  our  power  formidable  in  ^idia  against  the  intrigues  or 
arms  of  France,  he  was  quite  persuaded  that  could  be  only 
done  by  conciliation.  To  pursue  such  a  system  Lord  Corn* 
wallis  was  pec\jliarly  calculated',  and  therefore  he  rejoiced  io 
Jbis  appointment.^  With  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  noble 
marquia  whom  he  was  going  to  succeed,  he  was  not  disposed 
IP  resist  the  compliments  b^towed  upon  his  character  in  tl^ 
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co\ihfoi  the  detiatc.  That  the  noble  marquis  possessed  wrak 
talents  and  energy  no  one  doubted.  His  complaint,  indeec!^ 
'and  that  of  robst  men  t^-hom  he  knew  waSj  that  the  nobi^ 
tnarquis  was  too  energetic,  too  active,  too  enterprising.  Tlii 
noble  lord  had  pursued  the  warlike  system  too  far,  and  had 
thus  created  a  discontent  and  disposition  to  resistance  amone 
the  native  powers,  of  which  the  French,  or  any  power  hos- 
tile to  us,  CQuld  easily  avail  itself,  if  it  could  obtabi  any  foot- 
ing in  India.  The  conciliatory  system  was  therefore  become 
indispcnsgbte  for  our  honour  and  security ;  for  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  for  some  years  back  we  were  becoime  in  India 
what  the  tyrant  of  France  was  in  Europe. 
'  The  Chancellor  of  the  ExSequer  deprecated  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  object  of  the  motion.  The  principle;  whic& 
it  professed  was  unexceptionable,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  an 
objection  to  wars  made  with  a  view  to  conquest ;  but  if  it 
mean't^tb  preclude  us  from  converting  the  conquests  which  W6 
might  nlake  in  the  prosecution  of  just  wars  into  sources  ^ 
future  security,  it  was  weak  and  absurd.,  But  the  main  ground 
of  hfs  oppo!ation  to  the  motion  was,  that  it  meant  to  carry  a 
censure  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  WcHestey,  whose  chims  tb 
Ihe  gratitude  of  this  country,  whose  littcresai  he  had  so  emi- 
nently promoted,  were  of  the  very  highest  order.  Our  coni* 
tests  with  the  Mahrattas  he  thought  necessary  to  our.  safety, 
because  the  Mahrattas  were  the  power  vith  whom  the  French 
*were  confessedly  anxious  to  cultivate  a  connexion  in  their  hos- 
tile views  against  us.  The  motion  he  considered  an  indiscri- 
tninate  ^ur  upon  all  our  administrations  in  India  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  without  the  exception  of  .that  of  the  noWc  terfi 
who  was  now  about  tn  jset  out  for  India  as  governor  gchera^i 
and  whose  character  this  hon.  mover  tad  «o  justly  conipK'- 
niented  j  for  that  noble  lord  had  deviated  from  the  principlb 
^Vowed  in  this  rtiotion,  and  that  too  in  the  treaty  with  Tlppop, 
in  which  his  moderation  was  so  much  applauded,  even  by  rhfc 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  ,      , 

Mr^  Fox  vindicated^  the  motion  and  the  objects  oP'thfe 
mover.  The  right  hon.  .gentleman  wf;o  hacJ  just  sat  dbwfi 
\vasr  completely  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  the  ioneaning  rff, 
his  hon.  friend,  or  of  those  by  whom  the  tnotion  of  i*]ix 
was  drawn  up,  'u^s,  that  parliament .  should  make  a  dedara- 
\\{Sh  against  unjustifiable  wars;  for  thai  wt>rfld  be  just  ^ji 
trash  as  the  French  assembly  published ^it  the  convneno^nfent 
of  the  r^olution,  but  upon  which  they  did  not  afterwards 
let,  "tHat  they  would  not  make  warftr  sake  of  xonquest:^* 
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Ko^  tk  meaning  of  the  motion  before  the  house,  and  of  that 
of  tjSz,  was  tins,  that  an  extemioin  of  territory  in  India  was 
not  the  policy  of  this  country  j  that  is,  that  whatever  the, 
irrooDds  of  war  might  be,  a  farther  addition  to  our  territory 
in  (hat  quarter  would  be  a  mischief. .  But  the  hon.  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  seemed  to  say,  that  our  situation  was  mate- 
riaDy  altered  »nce  178a,  with  respect  to  India.  Where,  he. 
woidd  ask,  was  the  material  circumstance  of  change  ?  We 
were  at  war  with  France  in  1782 ;  the  French  were  as  willing 
to  excite  an  opposition  to  us  in  India,  and  Tippoo  \vas  qiiite 
as  wiifii^  to  second  such  views  as  the  Mahrattas  can  be  sup- 
posed at  present.  Tet  under  all  these  circumstances  we  con- 
cbdei  thie  resulvri^n  of  1 782.  He  called  upon  the  house  to 
come  to  some  decision  upon  this  point.  If  the  extension  of 
territory  were  desirable,  let  the  motion  be  negatived  at  once,, 
and  let  some  course  be  determined  on.  But  let  not  such  a 
fine  of  policy  be  followed  as  was  calculated  to  keep  alive  doubt 
and  SBspidon,  and  forbid  the  possibility  of  confidence  in  our 
views  among  the  native  powers.  Every  pretence  seemed  to  be 
sought  for  to  declare  war  in  India,  and  k  appeared  impossible 
to  csriodate  when  this  propensity  to  war  would  cease.  As  sooa 
as  we  had  devtroyed  Tippoo,  it  was  then  stated  to  be  very  dc- 
stfaUe  to  form  a  close  connexion  with  those  Mahratta  powers 
which  were  previously  pronounced  our  fi-iends.  This  con- 
nexion we  had  soon  formed  with  them,  and  we  gave  them 
something  like  what  the  French  used  to  term  the  **  fraternal 
fang."  We  embraced  the  Mahrattas,  just  as  the  French  em-« 
braced  Holland.  We,  in  fact,  scem^  in  India  to  be  like 
Macbeth,  ^sa  stepped  in  blood''  that  we  thought  it  vain  to  j;a 
back. 

Scd  Ptvoesfe  gnulum  Kic  labor  hoc  «ptts  est. 

After  destroying  Tippoo,  who  formed  a  barrier  between  us 
and  our  friends  the  Mahrattas,  we  tbni  proceeded  to  destroy 
cur  friends  themscbres.  But,  it  is  said,  that  you  waged  war 
against  the  Mahrattas  merely  from  a  fear  of  the  French;  and 
a  similar  plea  may  be  alleged  with  equal  justice,  against  any 
state  in  India,  ABtil,  in.  the  work  of  destruction,  the  English 
force  may  make  its  way  to  the  wall  0/  China,  or  farther  if 
they  coukL  War  was  declared  against  the  Mahrattas,  because 
they  were  the  only  power  remaining  in  IncUa.  So  that,  in 
other  words,  our  goremment  appeared  to  argue,  that  we  could 
not  be  safe  until  aU  India  was  our  own.  His  opinion  tlie 
faon*  member  declared  to  be  decidedly  different*  Ihc  best 
way,  in  his  view^  to  secure  onr  mtcresta  and  possesvsiw%  was 
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to  prohibit  ^heir  extension.  As  to  the  alltision  made  to  •the 
eharacter  of  Lord  Wellesley,  he  coald  not  admit  thsft  the  m<K 
tioa  was  meant  to  reflect  on  that  noble  lord,  upon  whose  con- 
duct he  was  not  now  prepared  to  pronounce  any  opinion*'  If 
the  administration  of  that  noble  lord  was  meant  to  be  inquired 
into,  when  he  should  return  home  would  certainly  be  the 
proper  time  to  institute  such  inquiry.  An  hon.  gentleman 
thought,  that  the  adoption  of  this  motion  would  operate  to 
fetter  Lord  Cornwallis ;  but  he  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  would  serve  to  fortify  the  views  and  intentions  of  that  no-^ 
ble  lord.  It  would  shew  him  that  the  policy  he.  held  was 
sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  parliament.  He  remembered  it 
having  been  said  with  respect  to  his  India  biU^  that  the  objee* 
tioh  was  not  so  much  to  the  measure  as  to  the  man ;  but  on 
this  occasion  he  should  say,  with  respect  to  the  motion  and 
Lord  Comwallis,  that  this  measure  was  the  man.  The  hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  entertained  opinions  directly  the 
reverse  of  those  professed  by  the  three  respectable  directors 
of  the  India  company,  whom  the  house  had  heard  declare  aii 
unqualified  adherence  to  the  resolution  of  178a.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  advanced  some  statements,  ^hich  shewed  that 
he  contemplated  schemes  of  ambition  far  more  wild  and  mad 
than  the  governor  of  India  ever  was  suspected  of.  %  For  the 
hon.  gentleman's  ideas  would  go  to  this,  that  we  should  pos- 
sess  ourselves  of  all  India;  and,  if  possessed  of  that  vast  em» 
pire,  he  contended  that  it  would  be  an  intolerable  drain  upon 
our  military  resource  to  preserve  it,  while  its  preservation 
would  not  be  so  conducive  to  our  benefit,  as  India  governed 
opon  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  motion  would  be.  But 
the  main  pretence  rested  upon  by  the  advocates  for  further 
eonqueits  seemed  to  be  this,  that  they  are  necessary  for  our 
safety.  Now  this  was  precisely  the  pretence  of  all  conquerors 
and  marauders,  in  all  ages.  According  to  Livy,  whenever 
the  Romans  made  war  upon  any  state,  it  was  only  to  secure 
their  own  safety^  Such  Mras  the  plea  advanced,  and  exa^ctly 
the  same  was  the  gtound  frequently  urged  by  Lewis  XIV. 
and  others  entertaining  similar  views.  In  the  name  of  com- 
mon sensie  and  justice,  he  would  ask  where  such  a  plea  was 
likely  to  stop  ?  Where  was  this  resort  for  safety  to  end,  for, 
according  as  it  was  applied,  no  man  was  likely  to  be  at  peace, 
for  he  could  not  calculate  upon  safety  while  there  was  another 
man  alive  who  had  strength  enough  to  knock  him  down. 
Thus  no  state  could  be  at  peace,  until  every  nation  capable  of 
attacking  it  was.dcstroyed.    Such  was  the  tendency  of  the  ar* 
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gttmeat  dediicibk  from  the  abominable  ^nciple  laid  down  to, 
excuse  our  wars  in  India,  respecting  the  means  of  securing  our 
safecf.  The  operation  of  such  a  plea,  struck  him  to  havt  no 
end  but  in  unbounded  dominion. — ^The  hon.  member  con- 
chided  with  expressing  a  hope  that,  whether  the  motion  be- 
fore the  house  should  be  acceded  to  or  not,  sometliang  decla- 
ratory of  the  proposed  system  with  respect  to  India  would  be 
adopted  a&a  guide  to  our  governors  in  India,  as  a  nile  by 
which  oar  views  might  be  judged  of  by  the  natives.  If  that 
system  should  be  consonant  with  moderation  and  justice,  it 
wonld  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  this  motion,  and  best 
calculated,  he  was  confident,  to  promote  our  interests  in  India. 

Jtflr.  FrancUf  in  reply,  insisteid  on  the  same  motives  of  con« 
duct  as  were  recommended  by  Mr;  Fox ;  and  contended,  that 
they  would  be  most  congenial  to  the  feelings,  'and  most  coiw 
sonant  to  the  policy  upon  which  the  noble  marquis  was  likely 
to  act,  «nd  for  the  enforcement  of  which  it  was  likely  that  he 
was  again  induced  to  undertake  the  government  of  our  India 
possessions. 

The  question  being  loudly  called  for,  a  division  took  place: 
For  the  amepdment         -  -     105 

Against  it  -  •  -      4({ 

Majority  against  the  niotion  •      59 

Adjourned  at  half  after  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
Monday. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

MONDAY,  AFRIL  8. 

Counsel  was  heard  for  the  respondent  in  the  Scotch  appeal^ 
Blaine  v.  the  Earl  of  Cassillis.  To  be  further  proceeded, on 
next  day. 

The  bills  on  the  tabic  were  forwardeil  in  their  respective 
stages.  ,. 

MILITIA  REDUCTION  BILL. 

On  the  question  for  the  third  reading  of  the  above  biU, 
Earl  Spewer  observed,  that  he  had,  on  a  former  day,  pot  a 
^foestion  to  a  noble  lord  in  private,  respecting  the  officers  at 
present  serving  in  the  militiz }  that  question  he  w:ouid  now 
repeat,  as  he  conceived  it  of  great  importance  to  have  a  public 
answer.  He  would  ;isk  the  noble  lord, opposite,  whether  his 
majesty's  ministex?  intended  to  reduce  the  subaltem.officcr^ 
\  '  '      *  or 
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or  whether  they  are  to  receive  fall  pay,  notwithataniKng  their 
corps  are  reduced,  llie  noble  lord  observed  that  the  nnxa* 
bcr  of  officers  is  very  great. 

Lord  Hanvkeihtdry  had  no  hesitation  in  answering  the  noble 
carl's  questioti.  It  was,  he  said,  the  intention  of  his  AU^esty  V 
government  to  continue  those  officers  (holding  comnxisskNK 
prior  to  the  reduction)  ia  their  full  pay. 

Earl  Spencer  was  apprehensive  that  could  not  be  done  le* 
gaily.  To  be  sure  some  amendments  mt(^ht  be  introduced  in 
the  bill,  in  the  coarse  of  the  session,  which  might  give  tliose 
officers  the  right  to  receive  full  pay,  which,  as  the  law  xnasa 
stood,  they  could  not  be  entitled  to  \  at  least  such  was  his  opi-i  - 
pion. 

Their  lordships  then  divided  on  the  question  for  the  third 
reading : 
'  Contents  55. — Non-contents  40* — Majority  15. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
.,   Ihe  Irish  militia  reduction  bill  was  read  a  second  timCf  and 
committed  for  next  day. — Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  8. 

Mr.  Huskisson  brought  in  the  property  duty  bill)  which 
vras  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time 
next  day. 

The  house  went  into  a  committee  of  suj^Iy,  in  which,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  sum  not  ex* 
ceeding  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  Irish  currency,  should 
be  raised  on  exchequer  bills  in  Irdand. 
.  The  house  being  resumed,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  rt^ 
ceived  next  day. 

On  the  motion  of  -Mr.  Foster,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
house  should  next  day  resolve  into  a  comnyttee  to  consider  of 
the  expediency  of  certain  grants  to  the  loH  lieutenant  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  maintain  the  post- 
roads  in  that  country  in  good  order. 

Mr.  Fox  postponed  h\^  motion  grounded  on  the  Irish  ca- 
tholic petition  to  Friday,  the  loth  of  May. 

Mr.  Johnson  wished  to  know  of  an  honourable  gentleman 
liear  him,  when  he  proposed  to  make  hi»  motion  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  ? 

Mr.  Sheridan,' in  reply,  intimated  his  determination  to  em«^ 
braee  stfi  early  onponiin^  for  that  purpose^ 
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MOTION  AGAINST  LORD  AfTlVlLLE. 

Mr.  Whlfhr^nd  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion,  founded 
OD  the  tenth  report  of  the  commissioner^  of  navul  inquiry^ 
which  he  prefaced  by  a  speech  in  substance  as  fblloivs  ; — 
When  first,   sir,  I  gave  notice  that  I  should  call  the  atteo- 
tion  of  the  house  to  the  subject  on  which  I  am  now^  to 
address  you,  it  was  my  intention  to  follow  the  precedents 
by  which   the  house  have  been  gcnenvUy  guided,  and  to 
move  that  the  tenth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  irir 
quiry  be  taken   into  consideration  in  a  committee.     I  havc^t 
however,  since,  on  mature  reflection,  seen  reason  to  alter  this 
original  resolution,  and  confining  inys$:lf  to  .tli^  most  importanl: 
part  of  that  report,  to  m^c  that  the  foyndatioa  of  certain  pro- 
positions vith  whicH  I  jshall  have  the  honour  to  cozidude.  With 
^  due  respect  to  all  the  commissioners  which  have  ever  sat  under 
the  authority  and  appointment  of , this  house,  I  must  .be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  none  was  ever  more  honourable  in'it$  qrw 
gin,  none  had  ever  prosecuted  its  inquiries  with  more  real  ad- 
vantage  to  the  public  interest.  It  is  wqll^nown  that  this  com- 
mission originated  from  thelatei;)oard  .of  admiralty,  at  thp  head 
of  which  presided  that  noble  lord  avho  had  so  oftco.sjgnar 
lized  his  prowe^  in  fighting  the  battles  pf  his  count;r^...,  Thajt 
^  noble  lord,  however.,  not  satisfied  with  combating  and  subdu- 
ing her  enemies  abroad,  returned  homie  to  overturn  Jier  dor 
mestlc  foes,  by, exploding  those  miues  of  corruption  which 
rendered  all  advantages  of  victory  fruitless  apd  unavailipgi^ 
The  comoiissioners  thus  constituted  have,  already  made  a  var 
ricty  of  reports,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on  few  have 
any  proceedings  hitherto  been  founded,     I  certainly  do  take 
sane  degree  of  merit  to  myself /or  having  movod  for  .cert;4j> 
papers  calculated  to  elucid^vte  the  first  report^  and^wasthe^ 
given  to  understand  that  a  commission  had  been  appointed  to 
carry  into  effect  suAk  suggestions  in  the  report  as  Vppc^rcd 
likely  to  be  adopted*  with  advantage.     Wliat  HiQgress  ha^^ 
been  made  by  this  -cemmission  does  not  hitherto  Dippeax^ 
though  at  a  future  time  1  may  feel  itmy  duty  to  bring  the 
matter  again   under  the  consideration  of  the  house.    jFutt(> 
return  to  the  commissioners  pfnav^l  inquiry,  I  think  h  ides^d^ 
demooBtrated,  tliat  If  they  had  greater  JiiEculties,  to  eiici^QtCf 
than  any  forn^r  commissiion  .sufiered  j  if  .they  have  Ijccn  at- 
tacked in  a  manner'  contrary  tp  all  decency  by  the  .whole  Jio^ 
of  jobbers  a^d  depredators,  whose  vJUainies  it-wasihfai:  pbjo^ 
to  expose  i  if  they  have  been  described  as  exercising  th^  office 
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of  inqui<;itors  rather  than  of  commissioners ;  if  their  views  have 
beei)  vilified  not  only  in  this  house  but  throughout  the  public 
at  large  V  if  every  possible  obstacle  has  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  their  investigations  j  if  every  thing,  in  short,  has  beei| 
done  to  disgust  them,  and  make  them  relinquish  the  great 
task  entrusted  to  them  by  this  house  ;  and  if,  overlooking 
all  these  considerations,  they  have  thought  only  of  discharging 
tlieir  duty  to  their  country,  it  will  not  surely  be  denied  that 
their  merit  has  been  greatly  enhanced,  that  they  arc  entitled 
to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  the  best,  interests  of  this  empire. 
By  their  firmness  and  their  perseverance  they  have  discovered 
what  eluded  the  most  diligent  inquiries  of  various  commis* 
sions  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
various  abuses  in  the  public  expenditure,  what  all  the  vigilance 
of  committees  of  this  house  could  not  fully  bring  to  light« 
^he  commissioners  having  thus  done  their  duty  fo  the  public^ 
It  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring  to  justice  the  criminals  whom  they 
have  exposed.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  insist  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  on  which  I  am  now  addressing  you.  It 
is  important  t6  the  high  person,  whom  the  propositions  with 
which  I  shall  conclude  principally  inydlye.  It  is  important 
to  the  very  salvation  and  existence  of  our  country.  It  is  imi 
portant  to  the  commissioners  who  have  brought  forward  this 
most  interesting  report.  If  ihe  house  decide,  as  it  appears 
to  me  that  they  are  in  duty  bound,  And  as  it  strikes  me  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  not  to  decide,  !t  wi^  prove  that 
no  pdrson  guilty  of  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  an  express  act  pf 
parliament,  as  that  contained  in  the  tenth  report,  that,  no 
individual  strongly  suspected  of  conniving  at  'such  unwarrant- 
able application  of  the  public  money,  pr  receiving  any  advan- 
tage rrom  this  misappliciition,  however  high  his  rank  or  ex- 
tensive his  influence,  shall  escape  with  impunity.  The  public 
will  look  with  reverence  to  our  decisioi^  ;  they  will  be  con^ 
vinced  that  a  door  is  opened  for  the  introduction  of  regula- 
rity and  economy  in  our  public  expenditure,  and  that  if  our 
burdens  are  extreme,  their  produce  witl  at  least  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  parliament  intended  them.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  our  decision  should  be  contrary  to  these  just*  hopes 
and  expectations ;  if  we  shall,  in  defiance  of  the  report  oh 
Dur  table,  pronounce  the  noble  lord,  not  guilty,  then  indeed 
the  people  will  have  serious  cause  for  eomplaint  and  indigna- 
tion; then  the  vulgar  assertion  may  with  great  apparent  plau- 
sibility be  employed ;  we  may  with  truth  be  accused  of  seek- 
ing 
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ing  aaly  emolument  a&  our  sole  object,  in  pllce  of  the 
good  of  our  country.  No  longer  can  we  be  considered  as  states- 
men animated  by  a  laudable  spirit  of  ambition— that  ambition 
iRifilanted  in  our  nature  to  incite  us  to  high  deeds.     We  must 
then  be  considered  as  acting  only  from  the  base,  sordid  mo- 
tives which  degrade  the  character  of  the  stkteiman,  and  render 
him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  citizens.     Teeling 
these  truths  severely,  I  do  trust  that  the  house  will  accsde  to 
those  propositions  which  it  is  my  intention  to  found  on  th^ 
furts  which  the  tenth  report  has  disclosed.     This  report  in- 
volves a  constdenable  number  of  individuals.     It  is  not  only 
Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter,  his  pay->master,  that  arc  in- 
volved, but  we  have  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Mark  Sprott,  who 
Cat  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  scene.    We  have  also 
brought  before  us  the  high  and  respectable  company  of  the 
bank  of  England.  If  I  am  not  also  misinformtdi  the  report  to  a 
certain  degree  involves  the  character  of  the  right  hon.- gentle- 
nian'(Mr.  Pitt)  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.     With.repect 
to  what  is  said  in  the  report  about  the  bank  of  England,  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  the  conduct  of  the  governors  in  allowing  the 
money,  the  public  money,  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been,  was   correct.     On  the  contrary,  it  has 
every  appearance  of  being  in  direct  opposition  to  the  express 
rcgubttons  of  an  act  of  parliament.     The  evidence  of  the  offi- 
cer of  the  bank,  who  was  examined  before  the  commissioners, 
does  not  fully  do  away  this  impression.   With  respect  to  what 
I  alluded  to  respecting  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  I 
shall  explain  my  meaning  in  a  few  words.     I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  several  years  ago,  when 
he  last  held. the  same  situation  which  he  now  enjoys,  was  in? 
fonned  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  withdrawing  the 
public  money  contrary  to  an  express  act  of  parliament,  and 
that  no  steps  whatever  were  taken  to  put  an  end  to  it*    If  this 
statement  be  correct  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  permit  m^ 
to  say,  that  his  conduct  betrayed  very  culpable  negligence^ 
and  a  very  unjustifiable  connivance  at  a  practice  which  every 
man  who  valuer  the  proper  regulation  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture must  consider  as  highly  dangerous.  In  bringing  forward  a 
charge  against  Lord  Melville,  I  do  not  bring  a  charge  against  a 
mere  unprotected  individual.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
he  has  cifjoyed  an  ajoiple  share  of  the  public  rewards,  and  pub* 
lie  honours.     For  a  period  of  thirty  years  he  has  been  in  the 
aiMnterrupted  possession  of  some  lucrative  office,  and  he  ha$ 
at  the  same  time  exercised  a  most  extensive  influencc«    He 
Vol.  II.  1805,  M  has. 
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hsu,  no  doubCt  many  friends  attadicd  to  him  by  tbe  comci- 
oosness  of  obligation*  and  thougk  he  is  not  now  present  to^ 
bear  the  charge  preferred  against  himy  he  has  many  £riends  in' 
this  house  who  will  be  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  midertajc«» 
iag  his  defence*  Thinking,  then,  that  I  take  no  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  hin>,  I  proceed  to  that  chaif;e  which  hia  friends 
vfiil  be  fully  able  to  explain  to  him  in  another  place*  In  con* 
ducting  this  business,  it  will  be  my  object  strictly  to  adhere  to- 
that  moderation  which  i&  the  mo^  ad^ed  for  the  investiga^ 
tion  of  truth,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  that  firmness  and 
pierseverance  which  my  duty  to  the  public  imposes  on  me.  In- 
the  case  which  I  have  to  lay  before  the  house,  there  are  some 
circumstances  of  aggravation  which  will  render  it  necessary 
fbr  me  to  occupy  a  greater  portion  of  your  time,  than  I  could 
dtherwise  have  wished,  and  to  employ  terms  of  greater  seve« 
pity,  which,  on  other  occasions,  would  readily  be  spared. 
When  I  look  to  the. individual  who  is  the  principal  criminal* 
against  whom  my  charge  will  be  directed,  I  see  many  reasons^ 
which  increase  the  magnitude  of  his  ofience.  At  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  when  we  were  plunged  into  the  greatest 
national  distress,  and  when  the  public  began  to  see  that  there 
had  been  a  gross  misapplication  of  our  resources,  petitions 
flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  praying  for  some  re- 
form in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  was  then  in  the  dawn  of  his  political 
life,  and  in  nothing  did  he  seem  more  desirous  of  recommend- 
ing hilnself  to  notice  and  distinction,  than  by  his  zeal  for  the 
reform  of  abuses,  and  his  anxiety  to  have  a  regulated  system 
of  economy  estaUished  in  every  part  ofthe  public  expenditure. 
Committees  were  accordingly  appointed ;  and  on  the  reports 
which  they  produced  regulations  were  framed  for  diminishing 
every  sort  of  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  by  removing  all 
those  causes  which  had  formerly  created  these  excesses^  Of 
ih^se  the  most  prominent  was  the  regulation  for  lessening  the 
balances  in  the  hands  of  public  officers.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
licesolved  that  a  number  of  the  fees  and  mtuities  formerly  ex* 
isting  in  public  offices  should  be  withdrawn,  and  instead  of 
them  permanent  and  adequate  salaries  should  be  allowed.  It 
was  particularly  Uid  down,  as  a  most  important  regulation, 
that  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  and  the  treasurer  of  the  navy 
>houki  have  a  specific  salary,  and  that  they  should  neither  di- 
ircctly  or  indirectly  d^ve  any  advantage  from  the  use  of  the. 

Kblic  money.    Now  these  resolutions  ave  alive  to  the  recol*> 
tion  aod  feelings  tf  many  gentiemcn  who  are  at  present 
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OBicmbtis  of  this  house  $  and  sure  I  am  that  Lord  Melvitle  is  . 
the  rcTj  last  man  in  the  worid  who  can  at  all  plead  ignorance 
t>f  their  existence.  He,  indeed,  distinf;uisbed  himse^  at.  that 
period  for  his  professed  zeal  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  with  what 
sinoerity  I  leave  to  the  judj^ment  of  the  house  to  decide.  He 
sordf  could  not  have  possibly  misunderstood  the  intention  Xf£ 
the  kgislatnre^  and  I  am  not  now  to  inform  him  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  abases  in  the  offices  of  the  paymaster  of  the 
forces  and  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  were  the  leading  features 
in  iH  the  reports  of  the  parliamentary  committees  of  that  day. 
In  1781,  a  positive  resolution  passed  on  the  reports  of  one  of 
those  committees,  declaring  it  as  their  opinion,  that  neither 
the  paymaster  nor  the  trtounrer  of  the  navy  should  draw  any 
'part  of  the  public  money  till  it  was  positively  wanted  for  the 
public  service.  *  The  report  further  goes  on  to  state  the  opi- 
xiicm  of  the  committee,  that  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  stiould 
hencefarth  act  as  an  accountant,  and  not  as  a  banker,  to  the 
nation.  Areport  was  at  thesame  time  made  of  the  amount  of  the 
trcasnrer  of  the  navy's  salary,  which  was  two  thousand  pounds, 
cxclusiw  of  profit  arising  from  the  use  of  balances  of  the  pul>- 
iic  money  in  his  hands.  It  was  on  these  reports  resolted  tfas^ 
afi  these  balances  should  be  forthwith  paid  into  tlfe  bank  o£ 
England,  and  that  the  salary  of  the  treasurer  should  be  fixed 
«c  four  'thousand  pounds,  in  lieu  of  all  fees,  emoluments,  or 
eratoities  of  whatever  description.  What  was  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Banr,  at  that  time  treasurer  of  the  navy  ?  Even  before 
the  resolution  had  been  submitted  to  the  legislature,  he  spontar- 
neously  paid  into  the  bank  of  England  the  whole  amount  of 
the  balances  at  that  period  in  his  possession*.*  In  this  case  thb 
liouse  will  see  clearly  that  Mr.  Barre  was  not  j^ced  in  circum^ 
istanccs  at  ail  parallel  to  those' under  which  Lbrd  Melville  has 
acted.  There  hitherto  existed  no  positive  law  to  force  Mt*. 
Barre  to  surrender  up  his  balances,  but  he  very  wisely  bowed 
to  the  decision  of  a  committee  of  the  house,  and  shewed  his 
readiness  even  to  arrticipate  the  future  resolution  of  the  legist* 
lature.  Mr.  Barre  thus  gave  the  promptest  proof  of  his  obe- 
dience to  the  voice  of  parliament,  and  it  was  proved  befere 
the  commissioners  by  the  only  person  now  surviving  to» attest 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Barre  never  afterwards,  directly  or  indirect^ 
Jy,  received  the  least  emolument  from  the  public  money  b^ 
yond  the  established  salary  ;  and  the  same  observation  applies 
to  every  one  of  those  in  his  employment  [/^  cry  of  hear  i  httar  /}, 
lA>rd  Melville  succeeded  Mr.  Barre  for  a  tew  months,  as  trca*. 
tarer  of  the  navy  %  and  triiethcr,  during  this  short  pairxl,  he 
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received  any  advantage  from  the  public  money,  whether  it 

f>laced  in  the  bank  of  England,  locked  up  in  the  iron  chest,  or 
odged  in  the  hands  of  a  private  banker,  I  have  not  at  this 
day  the  opportunity  of  deciding,  'i'his  is  at  least  certain, 
that  Lord  Bayning,  who  succeeded  Lord  Melville,  had  no 
sort  of  difficulty  in  answering  the  commissioners^  His  an^ 
s^ver  was  manly  and  honourable.  On  being  asked,  whether 
he  enjoyed  any  separate  emolument  or  advantage  from  the 
public  money,  he  unequivocally  answers  in  the  negative.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  of  that  day,  we  again  have 
Lord  Melville  treasurer  of  the  navy.  On  his  resuming  his  old 
station  he  discovered  that  the  salary  did  not  exaaly  amount 
to  the  sum  which  parliament  proposed.  An  act  of  council 
accordingly  passed  on  this  representation,  and  the  net  sabry 
of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  was  established.  This  sum  so 
established,  was  expressly  declared  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  omolu«' 
ments,  fees  or  advantages.  In  1785,  in  consequence  of  a 
recommendation  of  his  majesty  in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
an  act  was  passed,  containing  thoseregulationson  which  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  the  civil  department  of  the  navy  was  to  be  or* 
ganised.  At  that  time  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
held  out  to  the  house  the  most  brilliant  picture  ofthe  beneficial 
effects  of  these  plans  of  improvement.  While  he  spoke  of  the 
means  by  which  economy  was  to  be  promoted,  he  did  not  forget 
the  noblcilord  against  whom  my  charge  is  now  to  be  prefer^ 
red,  as  the  person  most  fit  to  carry  them  into  the  fullest  acti- 
vity. He  must  now  have  seen  his  mistake,  or,  at  least,  the 
public  were  long  since  convinced  both  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
hopes  by  which  they  were  flattered,  and  the  peculiar  unfitr 
ness  ofthe  noble  lord  to  undertake  any  thing  like  national  re^ 
form  in  any  one  of  its  departments.  From  the  conduct  which 
the  noble  lord  has  since  pursued,  one  would  think  that  he  had 
been  employed  in  the  work  of  reform  only  to  bring  it  into 
contempt  |  that  he  was  put  forth  as  an  instrument  of  correct* 
ing  abuses  only  to  render  them  more^  inveterate.  The  bill  of 
1785  did  pass,  and  the  noble  lord  was  the. person  selected  to 
carry  it  for  the  approbation  of  the  other  I^anch  of  the  legis- 
lature* Never  was  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  any  act 
less  favourable  to  wilful  misrepresentation  ;  never  could  any 
thing  afford  a  more  wretched  handle  for  any  thing  like  sub- 
terfuge and  equivocation.  I  cannot  suffer  myself  to  believe 
that  the  friends  of  the  noble  lord  will  attempt  to  screen  his 
conduct,  under  pretence  that  the  letter  ofthe  law  has  not  been 
violated*    Such,  an  apology  would  only  serve  to  heighten  hi9 
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crunin^lxty ;  and,  for  the  noble,  lord's  own  sake,  I  tnist  it 
Will  not  be  resorted  to.  But,  sir,  let  me  only  call  your  attention 
to  the  preamble  of  the  biU,  and  tiie  house  will  see  that  nei- 
ther its  letter  nor  spirit  can  be  misunderstood  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. The  preamUe-of  the  biH  recites  all  the  abuses  speci- 
fied in  the  several  reports,  alludes-  to  the  lesolutidns  for  the 
correction  of  those  abuses,  and  specifies  that  a  specific  salary  is 
to  be  given  in  lieu  of  all  feeis,  emoluments,  or  advantages.  i\ 
competent  salary  was  established,  tharall  temptation  to  make 
an  improper  vk  of  the  public  money  might  be  avoided.  Thus 
tfaeiiy  both  accordmg  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  act,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  noble  lord,  or  any  other  human  being,  to 
mmake  what  was  the  direct  object  of  the  legislature.  Now  what 
was  the  first  act  of  the  6rst  part,  in  the  second  treasurership 
of  Loni  Melyilk,  with  this  act  expressly  in  his  view  ?  The 
act  says,  that  all  money  shall  be  immediately  taken  from  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  lodged  in  the  bank  of  England. 
The  ad  passed  in  July*  17859  and  it  was  not  till  the  subse- 
quent January  -that  the  balances  were  paid  into  the  bank, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  act.  What  possible  excuse  can 
be  set  up  for  such  an  extraordinary  violation  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament, in  the  framing  of  which  the  noble  lord  himself,  in 
all  probability,  took  a  material  interest  ?  He  is  the  first  to 
violate  that  law  to  which  so  much  importance  is  attached.  In 
what  manner  too  does  this  violation  take  place  ?  It  appears, 
that  on  the  31st  January,  1784,  the  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy  was  upwards  of  seventy  thousand 
pounds;  and  in  July,  1785,  it  had  increr^sed  to  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  being  an  augmenta* 
tiOQ  of  more  than  forty-iwo  thousand  pounds  betwixt,  the 
two  periods  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  wish  to  know  then 
why  this  delay  in  the  transfer  of  the  balance  took  place?  It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  this  by  any  consistent  principle. 
The  only  way  of  accounting  for  the  matter  satisfactorily,  is  to 
suppose  that  it  was  withheld  with  the  sole  view  of  private 
emolument.  I  know  it  has  been  contended  that  the  delay 
took  place  in  consequence  of  someTCgulations  in  the  treasurer's 
oliice  being  incomplete,  but  will  such  a  pretext  as  this  impose 
even  on  the  weakest  understandmg  ?  What  difficulty  was 
there  in  the  transfer  which  the  act  required  ?  What  new  rc- 
guhtions  were  wanting  to  complete  the  safe  lodginent  of  the 
balances  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  the  bank  of  England  ? 
Sut  it  is  to  such  wretched  pretexts  as  this  ^at  the  noble  lord 
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h  reduced  trhet^  unable  to  gi^  tnj  tstitet  reason  for  the  vio* 
ktion  of  an  act  of  parliament  than  that  which  I  have  jikst  re^ 
ferred  to.  iSuch  is  the  situation  in  which  we  find  the  nobitf 
lord  at  *  the  expiration  of  the  first  part  of  his  second  trea* 
anrership.  I  shall  now  go  on  to  the  ecmsideration  of  the  se* 
'  quel  of  this  second  treasarership,  which  forms  the  grand 'sob* 
jca  of  the  tenth  report.  In  doing  this  I  shall  arrange  mjob-* 
'  aervations^  under  three  distinct  charges.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  I  charge  Lord  Meiville  with  having  applied  the  money 
of  the  public  to  other  uses  than  those  of  the  naval  department 
with  which  he  was  connected,  in  express  Contempt  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  and  in  gross  violation  of  bis  duty.  I  charge  the 
noble  lord,  in  the  second  place,  with  conniving  at  a  system  of 
peculation  in  an  individual,  for  whose  conduct  in  the  use  of 
the  public  money  he  was  deeply  respomible,  and  for  this  con«« 
nivance  I  denounce  him  as  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde-> 
meanour.  To  these  two  charges  I  shall,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, chiefly  confine  myself ;  but  there  is  still  a  third,  on 
which  I  shall  not  insist  very  largely  now,  but  which,  if  the  m-« 
quiry  is  instituted,  I  shall  feel  myself  most  powerfiiUy  called 
on  to  support  in  this  house.  I  mean  here  to  :dlude  to  the 
strong  suspicion  that  the  noble  lord  himself  was  a  partici-* 
pator  in  that  system  of  peculation  to  which  i  have  refenred, 
aind  is  consequently  liable  to  very  severe  pains  and  penalties. 
XTnless  what  has  been  said  could  be  unsaid,  unless  what  has  a^ 
peared  before  the  commissioners  could  be  oUiterated,  it  ap-* 
pears  to  me  almost  impossibly  to  get  rid  of  this  impression,  i 
have  said  that  I  will  pursue  this  inquiry  with  moderation  oat 
mj  ownj>art,  but  I  repeat  that  I  will  follow  it- up  with  steadi- 
ness and  .firmness  for  the  country.  It  is  certainly  to  the  ho-; 
nour  of  our  public  men,  .that  even  in  times  when  party  spirit 
was  at  its  height,  when  the  political  world  was  the  most 
violently  agitated  and  convulsed,,  charges  such  as  tliat  which* 
I  HOW'  bring  forward  ^ag^nst  the  noble  lord  have  seldom 
been  preferred.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  however,  that 
the  only  instance  of  a  similar  charge  for  a  great  number  of 
years  was  brought  against  a  great  public  crtmiaal  by  the  same 
noble  lord  whose,  accuser  I  now  appear — I  allude  to  the  case 
of  SirT.  Rumbold  for  malversations  in  India;  but  it  is  not  my 
wish  to  carry  matters,  to  such  an  extremity  against  the  noble- 
lord,  though  my  duty  impels  me  to  bring  him  before  the  pro* 
pertribun^.  In  making  out  my  charge  against  the  noble 
lord  I  must  call  your  attention  to  what  is  stated  in  the  report, 
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krkk  materia  to  see  wbat  is  the  nature-of  the  evidence  prb^ 
daccd.    First  of  all,  then,  the  commissioners  found  that  there 
had  been  for  a  number  o£  years  deficiencies  in  the  treasurer's 
department^  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  and  se- 
▼cnty-fonr  thotisaad'  pounds  a  year.     I  am  not  now  wishing 
to  Fciit  much  on  the  correctness  of  the  particular  sum.     Whe- 
ther it  be  ten  pence,  ten  pounds,  or  even  a  million,  the  prin* 
ctple  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  the  de^ciency, 
'Iliat  a  deficiency  did  exist  is  not  denied,  for  even  Lord  Mel- 
tiUe  himself  owns  its  existence.    In  this  situation  the  com-* 
missioners  evinced  a  very  laudable  desire  to  ascertain  bow  the 
defictcndes  had  originated,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary that  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter  should  be  summoned    , 
before  thcoL     As  in  this  state  of  the  business  I  shall  have  fire-' 
^uent  occasion  to  allude  to  Trotter,  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
a  few  words  in  e^^planation.   When  I  speak  of  Trotter  I  speak 
at  the  same  time  of  Lord  Melville,  for  in  the  whole  of  this 
business  they  are  completely  identified.    Uhe  action  of  the 
one  I  view  as  the  action  of  the  other.     This,  indeed,  is  the 
exact  view  taken  by  the  committees  which  reported  on  the 
situation  of  the  treasurer  and  paymaster  of  the  navy.     ^Fhey 
considered  the  ofHce  of  treasurer  as  a  mere  sinecure,  the  whole 
of  his  business  being  done  by  a  deputy,  and  in  this  relatioa 
precisely  does  Mr.  Trotter  stand  to  Lord  Melville.    The  one 
transacts  the  business,  and  the  other  incurs  all  the  responsibi--' 
Kty.     The  treasurer  of  the  navy,  as  in  Lord  Melville's  case^  . 
was  often  a  privy  and  evei^  a  cabinet  counsellor,  and  it  is  very 
pt  that  he  should  be  relieved  from  the  cares  of  oi&ce    jBut  if 
he  is  to  enjoy  emolument  without  labour,  it  surely  is  not  ask- 
ing too  much  to  have  a  little  res^nsibility  attached  to  the 
distribution  of  the  public  money.  So  much  then  as  to  the  idenr 
tety  of  Mr.  Trotter  and  Lord  Mdville  in  this  business.     Sa 
zealous  did  Lord  Melville  appear  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion o(  the  civil  department  of  the  navy,  that,  not  satisfied 
with  the  biU  of  1785,  he  actually  proposed  and  obtained  ao^ 
act.of  council  for  authorizing,  in  the  management  of  the  pe^ 
euniary  concerns  of  the  navy,  a  variety  of  fresh  regulations^ 
£Uere  the  honourable  member  read  a  few  passages  from  the 
jict*] — ^Thus,  continued  he,  were  all  the  regulations  tliat  the 
coble  lord  proposed  for  the  economical  government  of  the 
.navy  conceded  to  him,  and  he  had  nothing  left  to  im* 
pede  his  favourite  plans  of  improvement;  and  he  is  the  man 
CO  authorise  his  own  paymaster  to  hold  in  contempt  the  pe- 
remptory orders  of  the  legislature.    He  heaps  up  regulation%. 
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and  he  takes  not  the  least  care  that  they  shall'be  in  one  shape 
or  other  observed.  On  the  contrary,  these  deficienciej  are 
evidence  how  grossly  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  have  bcdti 
€\'aded« — Before  I  consider  what  Mr.  IVottcr's  answer  was^ 
let  mc  remark,  that  the  general  complexion  of  the  evidence 
before  the  commissioners  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  de- 
scription. I  had  almost  said,  all  the  witnesses  gave  a  reluctant 
and  disj:jaceful  testimony.  I  was  rather  unguarded  in  my 
expression,  for  I  own  that  several  respectable  gentleman  gave 
their  testimony  with  a  candour  that  did  honour  to  their  cha- 
nicter  and  feelin,';s.  The  others  gave  a  testimony  extorted 
from  them,  or  sheltered  their  guilt  under  mysterious  silence* 
— Much  as  I  approve  of  and  ailmire  the  proceedings  of  the 
commissioners,  1  do  wish  tliat  they  had  forced  some  of  these 
jfcntlcmen  to  favour  us  with  a  little  more  o(  their  reluctant 
information.  I  tliink  they  might  have  done  this  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  powers  v^ith  which  they  were  invested. 
What  is  stated  in  this  reluctant  testimony  has,  however,  this 
advantage,  that  it  possesses  the  strongest  character  of  credibi- 
lity. It  iias  been  strangely  asserted  by  some  persons  that  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  is  altogether  ex  parley  and  ought 
not  to  be  the  foundation  of  any  decision,  I  really  am  at  3 
loss  to  conceive  how  any  man  can  tnakc  such  a  strange  asser- 
tion. I  ask,  had  not  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter  a  fair 
Opportunity  of  vindicating  their  character  before  the  commis- 
sioners, if  they  were  conscious  of  innocence?  When  Lord 
Melville  was  asked  a  plain  question  as  to  his  appropriation  of 
any  part  of  the  pabKc  money,  wliat  had  he  to  do?  Why,  he 
had  only  to  declare  on  his  oath  and  his  honour — No.  What 
had  Mr.  Trotter  to  do  ?  lie  had  only  to  give  the  same  answer 
of— No.  But  how.  do  they  think  fit  to  proceed  ?  instead  of  . 
following  the  plain  path  of  integrity  and  honour,  they  pro- 
fess total  ignorance  of  deficiencies  in  the  public  money  to  a 
vast  amount.  The  paymaster  is  called  before  the  commission-  . 
crs,  and  he  professes  to  know  tiothing  at  all  of  the  matter. 
By  and  by  he*,  however,  turns  the  matter  a  little  seriously  in 
liis  mind,  and  he  docs  begin  to  recollect  that  he  does  know 
something  of  the  business.  He  confesses  that  he  had  been, 
from  1786  down  to  the  period  when  he  was  e^camined,  iit 
the  habit  of  drawing  out  the  public  money,  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  his  own  banker.  The  commissioners  inquire  a 
little  further  into  the  matter,  but  he  will  give  them  no  satis- 
faction. "  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  these  questions,  that 
is  my  private  money."    Nay,  hp  even  arraigns  the  consmis- 
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•^ioners,  and  in  a  })aper  which,  irom  mere  indulgcncei  xhtf 
aUowed  him  to  present,  he  pretty  clearly  insinuates  that  they 
werea  parcel  of  gentlea)en  making  themselves  a  gr^at  deal 
too  btt  mxfa  other  people '■$  secrets.  Five  different  times  .il 
Mr.  Aleund^  'Lr«itter  examined,  ,and  he  teftses  to  give  th9 
.commisrioners  the  information  they  require  He.talks,  ittdeod^ 
4>f  sums  advanced  for  other  departmems  of  tlie  govemitteAti 
and  alludes  to  Mr.  Long  ha^ng  repaid  to  hiim  some  of»the«niii« 
•90  advance^  I  am  sorry  that  Mfr.  Long  was  not  exaniincd 
before  the  cominiftsioners  I  think  his  statements  mi£|kt  hdf  ^ 
thrcnm  a  good  deal  of  light  on  this  subject.  Though,  how^ 
ever,  Mr.  Lotig  was  nm  examined  before  the  commissionerj^i 
the  fact  of  the  advances  is  admitted  by  Lord  Melville  in  hU 
4rst  lett^  to  the  comikfiMioners.  Indeed  this  letter  was  alt«* 
gether  of  an  extraordinary  complexion.  It  -was,  however,  of 
a  piece  with  his  lordship's  evidence,  and  .with  his  last  letter, 
lOD  both  of  which  1  ehall,  before  I  sit  down,  maipe  a  few  ob^ 
aervations.  Hi64ordship  tells  the  commissioners  that  he  c9tir 
not  give  fhetn  the  information  the^  required.  iKcause  h^ 
^cannot  disclose  confidenrifiH  communications  of  governmenti 
but  his  grcai  «rgumaat  is,  dut  he  is  not  in  possession  of  the 
papen  confining  ^le  ad-vances  to  other  departments,  havings 
ftr  mere  amnsement  no  doubt,  •committed  them  to  the  flames. 
1  do  maintaifi,  that  this  avowal  of  the  noble  lord  is  highly  culr  . 
jnble.  The  destriiclion  of  these  papers -was,  in  a  person  of  his 
knotrlcdge  of  business,  a  great  crime  and  mlsdecQ^apor.  He 
ought  to  hfiveldiown  that  ppers  of  such  a  descriptioR  are  the 

rroperty  of  ao  individual ;  they  are  the  property  of  the  nation, 
recolleot  several  ^ivmmittees  complaining  of  the  destructicHi 
of  papers,  and  Stating  that,  -in  consequence  of  such  destruo^ 
tion,  their  {nqutries  were  eitlier  retarded  or  altogether  de^ 
stroyed*  T:0  destroy  pubKc  papers,  referring  to  a  recent  dat^] 
does,  ill  my  mind,  imply  something  suspicious,  i  cannot 
easily  trace  it  to  «Hy  other  princif^e  «han  a  yirish  to  prevent 
criminal  proceedings  from  b^ing  unravelled,  and  2^comp»Bit^d 
n^ith  merited  punishment.  But  it  ^eems  ihat  the  ndde  lord 
has  cot  only  destroyed  his  papers,  ht  has  also  actually  lost 
his  recollection  of  the  whole  aflair,  though  it  had  so  recently 
occnrred.  This  does,  I  confess,  seem  a  little  ^vtirange,  that 
a  person  of  his  lor^lship's  great  talents  sltould  labour  tmdcr 
such  a  wonderful  decay  of  memory.  Of  this,  hojivever,  I 
shall  say  something  more  before  I  finish  my  pbservationr. 
On  the  subject  of  these  advaf&ces  to  the  -other  departments, 
I  condemn  the  practice  in  the  strongest  *erms.  I  would  irt 
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DO  ca$e  permit  it  to  exist)  but  I  could  never  for  a  moment 
suffer  it  to  exist  without  explanation,  and  that  too  of  the  most: 
satisfactory  nature.  Here,  however,  I  hear  the  noble  lord 
fdlowing  that  such  advances  were  made,  but  he  will  give'me 
no  satisfaction  as  to  the  extent  of  the  advances  or  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  applied.  In  spite  of  the  ndble  lord's  si- 
lence^  we  know  that  the  navy  service  was  not  in  a  situation 
to  allow  g:reat  advances  of  money,  and  what  an  apology  would 
it  offer  if  a  demand  on  the  navy  board  could  not  be  .paid,  be* 
eause,  forsooth,.  Lord  Melville,  and  Alexander  Trotter  his 
paymaster,  had  agreed  to  accommodate  the  other  branches  of 
the  service  with  loans  of  the  public  money?  .  It  may  be  said 
that  the  advances  were  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  important 
purposes.  I  shall  not  easily  be  brought  to  sanction  these  ac» 
commodations  betwixt  different  servants  of  the  crown.  But 
Lord  Melville  was  minister  at  war,  president  of  the  board  of 
control,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  all  united  in  his  own  per-, 
son,  and  here  is  a  transaction,  not  betwixt  two  individuak, 
but  one  individuals  uniting  three  different  characters.  It  is 
Mr.  Dundas  lending  Mr,  Oundas  Vith  the  one  hand,  and 
borrowing  of  Mr.  Dundas  with  the  other.  It  was  a  ridiculous, 
as  well  as  dangerous,  combination.  I  know  that  some  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  will  ffnd  all  this  system  of  accomipoda*- 
tion  very  excusable,  llie  public  service  is  expedited,  and  no 
loss  is  sustained.  I  confess  I. cannot  absent  to  such  doctrines, 
I -know  that  they  were  often  urged  by  the  right  honour;dt>lc 
gentleman  opposite  Ia*st  war,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  all  the 
tine;  things  he  told'  the  house  about  the  appropriation  paper^ 
9nd  the  manner  in  which  each  sum  was  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  to  the  public.  I  was  never  satisfied  with  such  a  loose  way 
of  dealing  with  the  public  money,  and  I  always  thought  that 
the  solid  reasoning  of  my  honourable  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Fox) 
shiewed  completely  how  hollow  and  dangerous  they  were  in 
practice.  But  even  allowing  the  right  honourable  gentle** 
man's  arguments  all  their  weight,  they  did  not  at  all  go  to 
prove  that  ^uch  advances  were  eith^  legal  or  expedient. 
I^gd  no  man  dares  to  call  them,  and  certainly  there  is  a  great 
difference  betwixt  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  the  finance 
minister  of  the  country. — My  second  charge  against  Lord 
Melville  is,  that  he  connived  at  the  appropriation  of  the  public 
money  to  private  purposes. '  Mr.  Trotter  does  not  deny  that 
he  had  large  sums  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coutts,  ids  private 
hinker }  and  he  has  the  affrontery  to  tell  the  commissioners, 
thnt  it  is  more  convenient  for  him  to  have  his  cash  in  the 
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hands  of  a  private  banker  than  in  the  bank  England^  where 
vin  express  act  of  paflbment  has  declared  that  it  shall  be  placed. 
*iliis  very  ingenious  gentleman  thinks  proper  to  add,  that  he 
finds  himself  more  secure  when  his  money  is  in  the  handle  .of 
Mr.  Courts  than  when  it  is  in  the  bank  of  England.  Not  onhr 
does  he  affirm,  but  he  calls  his  patron.  Lord  MeiviHe,  to  cou-^ 
firm  hb  testimony ; — Lord  Melvillei  who.  had  promoted  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  1785,  which  expressly  says  the  money 
shall  be  lodged  in  the  bank^— Lord  Melville,  who,  not  satisficii 
with  the  act  of  1785,  gets  new  regulations,  still  more  strict, 
in  1786,  He  likewise  tells  the  commissioners,  that  Mr.  Trot* 
ter's  mode  i^  ako  the  most  convenient  for  the  public  sertice. 
Sir,  I  am  really  astonished  to  hear  of  the  inconveniences  of 
having  the  money  at  the  bank  instead  of  a  private  banker's! 
Is  not  the  discount  at  the  bank  easier  than  at  a  private  banker's 
estaUtshment  ?  Cannot  bank  notes  be  more  easily  procured  ? 
But  if  the  present  mode,  of  which  Mr.  JVcftter  appears  so 
fond,  be  so  very  advantageous,  how  comes  it  that  Lord  Mel- 
ville never  came  to  parliament  to  get  it  formally  recognized  ? 
Mr.  Trotter,  indeed,  finds  a  very  ingenious  reason  for  placing 
his  money  in  the  hands  of  a  private  banker.  He  says,  tbut 
he  was  so  anxious  for  the  security  of  the  money  that  he  placed 
it  in  Mr.  Coutts's,asthe  best  place  of  safety.  If  any  thing  c"broes 
of  the  money  I  am  an  undone  many  and  my  mind  will  nover 
be  at  ease  till  Mr.  Coutts  has  taken  it  into  his  protection. 
Now,  it  was  not,  thisligh  very  improbable,  altogether  impossi- 
ble that  a  house)  respectable  as  Mr.  Coutts's  was,  might  ful, 
and  what  then  becomes  of  the  careful  Mr.  Trotter's  security  P 
Why,  sir,  it  is  completely  crushed  and  annihilated.  But  if 
he  was  so  very  careful  as  he  pretends  to  be,  why  did  he  not 
place  it  in  the  bank,  where,  even  if  a  fiiilure  were  to  take  place, 
still  Mr.  Trotter  would  be  secure  in  his  obedience  to  an  ict 
of  parliament  ?  I  wish  to  ask  the  house  for  what  purposes 
thtrse  perpetual  draughts  of  money,  this  constant  fluctuatipn 
nf  accounts  in  the  name  of  Mr,  Trotter,  took  place?  At  the 
tixne'  that  Mr:  Trotter  is  so  anxious  for  the  security  of  his  fno- 
n^,  was  it  lodged  at  Mr.  Coutts's,  allowing  that  to  be  a  place 
of  safety?  No,  it  was  employed  in  discounting  bills,  in  form- 
ing speculAions,  in  gambling  on  the  stock  exchange.  I  am 
rea^y  almost  appalled,  and  I  think  that  the  house  will  iike« 
"wise  be  appalled,  at  the  reflection  of  no  less  than  thirty  four 
imUions  of  the  public  property  having  passed  through  Lord 
MdviUe^  paymaster's  hands.  Why,  sir,  the  report  states 
ezi^idtly  that  upwards  of  eight  miUions'had  been  in  the  hands 
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of  the  private  banker,  and  nearly  seven  fnillions  more  is  al^ 
luJcd  to  as  h'.vin^  passed  through  the  same  channel.     But   - 
what  we  have  hitherto  had  disclosed  is,  perhaps,  not  one' 
fourth  of  the  money  transactions  of  Lord  MclvillVs  paymas- 
ter, and  much  of  the  money  in  his  hands  when  be  wafj  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  funds  to'  make  good  the  loss  of  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  public  property  in  his  hands.     But  ^vhilc 
•all  thi^sc  traniiactions  were  going  forward,  on  what  was  liOrd 
jMeiville  employed?  Does  he  know  any  tl\ii»g  at  all  of  the 
state  of  Mr.  IVotter's  accounts,  for  every  one  of  whose  ac- 
tions he  alone  is  responsible  ?    Has  he  carefully  examined  the 
nsc  which  Mr.  Trotter  has  made  of  the  public  money,  and  is 
he  satisfied  with  the  resul<?     The  truth  isi  if  you  are  to  be- 
lieve Lord  Melville  liimsclf,  lie  knows  nothing  of  fhe  matter-' 
Wiiat,  then,  is  the  state  of  Mr.  'IVotter's  accounts  ?     He  hinw 
self  pleads  ignorance,  and  cannot  satisfy  the  commissioners* 
What  was  the  cause  of  all  this  aftectcd  ignorance  may  here-- 
after  appear. — ^One  would  liave  thought  that  a  person  of  Mr. 
Trotter's  perplexed  turn  of  mkid  would  have  been  anxidiis  t<r 
do  business  iu  as  simple  a  manner  as  possiblcy  and  in  order  t»* 
separate  the  puUic  from  his  own  private  money*  nothing 
would  have  been  more  easy  than  the  simple  device  of  having, 
a  public  and  a  private  account. .  This  however9  did  BOt  ex** 
actly  suit  Mr.  Trotter's  purpose.   He  preferred  having  a  cheslk 
in  whith  he  Was.  to  receive  money  promiscuouslyr    One  roan 
comes  with  five  guineas,  anothcrtnth  ten  guineas,  and  a'thiivt 
With  twenty)  and  so  with  different  sums,  and.  they  are  att 
thrown  pfomisetrously  h\to  the  chest.  '  They  retarn  in  a  thorf^ 
time  for  their  money,  and  Mr.Trotter^  v«ry  complaisantly, 
says,  **  Tik  true,  gentlemen,  I  did  receive  your  money,  hot  I 
'  tfi^^cw  it  erdmiscuously  into  the  chest>  and  it  is  altogether  iis^ 
possible  for  me  to  sepopate  the  diSa-enc  sums."    Exactly  st« 
milar  to  this  h  the  conduct  of  Mr.  '^rotter  in  transacting  his^ 
money  concerns.    He  opens  no  less  than  five  accounts.    W« 
have  his  own  accoutlt — his  separate  account^-— his  account  99 
paymaster  of  the  ,navy-*his  brbjcer's  account-*-and  Jelicoc's 
account.  ,  He  opens  all  these  accounts,  and  when  the  ciMiuni^ 
sioners  ask  him  for  what  they  were  intended,  he  has  the  as* 
surance  to  tell  them  that  thc^y  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
his  private  affairs,  and  very  flatly  disclaims  their  pcJwcrs.-— 
Redraws  under  these  heads  immense  suras  of  the  public  money 
•—as  fdr  example,  a  million  o^money  in  ode  day.    On  all  the 
atcounts  there  might  be  expected  to  be  a  mbaber  of  curious* 
and  ini«re9tin£  iteim.    The  coouaisMOcvs  doaand  explvis^ 
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tion,  and  again  Mr.  Alexander  Trotter  refuses  to  answer^ 
and  tells  them  to  draw  their  ovm  inference.    The  coromis^ 
mooerS)  baffled  in  getting  information  firpm  Trotter,  take  up 
the  business  themselves,  and  here  a  cfu-ious  scene  is  disclosed. 
Mr.  Trotter,  it  is  found,  is  busily  engaged  in  buying  all  sorts 
of  stock,  and  particularly  active  in  purchasing  navy  bills,  when 
they  iirerc  at  a  price  which  rendered  it  ^^Imost  certain  that  * 
they  might  be  afterwards  dispo^d  of  to  adv;intagel     But' 
while  Mr.  Trotter,  is  so  busy  what  has  become  of  Lord  MeJ- 
tille  and  his  responsibility  i     Does  he  ever  interfere  to  pre- 
sent these  speculations?    Does  it  never  occur  to  him  thac 
k  *is  extremely  indecent  for  a  paymaster  of  the  navy  thus  to 
be  sporting  with  the  public  money?     I  do  think  that  it  was 
Ac  sacred  duty  of  Lord  Melville  to  have  told  Mr.  Trotter  that 
Xe  most  either  give  up  these  connexions,  or  cease  to  be  pay-* 
aiaster  of  the  navy,    if  it  had  happened  that  in  some  of  his 
extensive  speculations  he  had  been  disappointed,  inevitable 
fuiQ  must  have  been  the  consequence.  Had  Mr.  Trotter  fell, 
it  was  not  ta  him  but  to  Lord  Melville  that  the  public  were 
to  look  for  redress.      Lord^  MeMUe  was  invoked  in  the 
b\\  of  his  paymaster,  and  all  the  consolation  the  puUiq  had, 
waa  to  know  that  they  were  again  to  make  good  what  the 
servants  of  the  piiWc  had  peculated.    I  cannot  allow  myself 
then  to  think  that  the  house  will  be  backward  in  ^grqeing 
iritk  me  that  the  negligent  criminality  of  Lord  Melville  was^ 
deserving  of  the  severest  reprehension.     Let  me,  sir^  recal 
to  your  attention  what  was  the  period  when  these  speculaticms 
were  going  forward.     It  was  in  the  very  midst  of  our  dis» 
tresses;  it  was  while  the  people  were  struggling  up  againsir 
that  knd  of  public  burdens  under  which  we  groaned,  that 
lAr.  Trotter^  with  the  assistance  of  that  silent  and  discreet 
stock-»faroker  Mark  Sprott,  were  laying  thi^ir  heads  together 
to  lary  out  the  public  money  to  the  greatest  advantage.    What 
was  the  whole  amount  of  the  sums  so  employed  we  have  not 
the  means  of  ascertaining.    But  this  is  of  no  consequence  v 
Ibr,  as  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  not  the  extent  of  the 
flom  misapplied,  but  the  general  principle  of  misapplication 
that  I  contend  for.     I  assert  that  Mark  Sprott  ought  to  have 
been  more  severely  interrogated.    There  »  no.  doubt  that  he 
hk  die  man  to .  give  the  time  to  this  nefarions  business.    Even 
his  alienee,  however^  vras  extremely  expressive.    It  Js'not 
eaaj  to  conceive  any  thing  more  strange  than  the  reason^  h^ 
orgedfor  his  stlenee*    He  tells  the  commissioners  openly, 
^  I  haire  had  the  Ofdnion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Shepherd  and  other 
;  bwyers^  mH  tbej  advise  me  to  preserve  a  religious 
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sBence*''  Only  be  silent,  say  nothing,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
do  something  for  you;  but  if  you  give  answers,  we, much 
fear,  it  is  all  over  with  you.  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Mark 
Sprott  are  not  quite  uniform  on  tliis  part  of  the  business. 
Mr.  Mark  Sprott  says  nothing,  but  Lord  Melville  owns  he 
knew  of  the  transaction,  but  not  of  the  detail.  Sir,  I  say,  if 
he  knew  of  the  transactions  geneially,  and  tiot  of  the  detail, 
this,  so  far  from  rendering  him  less  criminal,  renders  him 
still  more  guilty.  If  he  was  apprised  that  his  paymaster  was 
speculating  in  the  funds,  and  if  he  derived  no  part  of  the 
profit,  he  was  bound  to  see  what  was  the  extent  of  such  spe- 
culations. He  ought  to  have  felt  that  his  responsibility  was 
in  danger,  and  that  it  was  full  time  for  him  to  put  a  stop  to 
so  serious  an,  evil.  After  illustrating  this  idea  by  reference  to 
Mr.  Trotter's  salary  as  inadequate  to  any  extensile  ^>ecQla- 
tions,  the  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  animadvert  on  the 
origin  of  Mr.  Trotter's  connexion  with  Lord  Melville.  Lord 
Melville  had  found  Mr.  Trotter  clerk  of  the  navy  office*  He 
made  h^ni  his  paymaster,  and  in  a  short  time  Lord  Meivtile 
contrives  to  make  him  his  agent.  In  this  situation  of  an 
agent.  Lord  Melville  has  pecuniary  concerns  with  IVotter  t^ 
a  vast  amoimt,  and  when  his  lordship  is  examined  he  is  iin« 
able  to  inform  the  commissioners  whether  the  advances  mad^ 
by  Mr.  Trotter  were  from  his  own  or  from  the  public  money. 
The,  honourable  member  animadverted  strongly  on  this  decla- 
ration, which  was  on  the  part  of  Lord  MelYtHe  extremely 
suspicious.  How  was  it  possible  that  Lord  Mdville  could 
for  a  moment  suppose  Mr.  Trotter  to  be  making  advances  out 
of  his  own  fortune  ?  The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  ori- 
ginally no  fortune.  He  was  a  man  of  a  good  family  in  the  part 
of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged  j  but  Lord  Melville  knew 
when  he  first  began  to  patronize  him  that  he  had  no  property 
but  what  he  derived  from  his  salary  as  paymaster  of  the  navy. 
It  wa^  absolute  equivocation  then  to  pretend  (hat  Lord  MeW 
ville  could  be  ignorant  of  Mr.  Trotter  making  use  of  the 
public  money  to  a  vast  amount.  He  condemned,  as  ex^ 
tremely  suspicious,  Mr.  Trotter's  acting  as  Lord  Melville's 
agent.  When  Mr.  Trotter,  the  paymaster  and  agent  of 
Ix)rd  MelviUe,  was  known  to  have  extensive  dealings  with 
Mark  Sprott  a  stock-broker,  was  not  the  inference  the 
most  natural  that  their  dealings  were  mu'ttial?  Would  not 
people  have  a  right  to  presume  that  Lord  MeiviUe  sharet) 
in  the  profits  of  those  sjpeculations,  to  which  there  seemed 
every  reason  to  think  that  he  was  accessary  ?^But,  iit- 
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deed,  it  was  not  ea$y  to  see  how  this  conclusion  couI4  bf 
CFaded.  Was  Lord  Melville  ready  on  oath  to  disclaim 
such  a  connexion,  or  that  he  had  ever  derived  the  slight- 
est advantaee  from  any  speculation  in  which  Mr.  Trotter 
was  engaged?  What  was  the  language  of  all  the  predeces- 
sors and  successors  of  Lord  Melville  i  When  the  paymaster  of 
liilr.  Barre  was  asked,  whether  he  had  received^  any  emolument 
.from  the  application  of  the  public  money  ?  he  readily  answers 
— No.  Had  Lord  Bayning  received  any  advantage  ?  Had 
Lord  Harrowby  ?— No.  Had  Mr.  Bragge  ?  Had  Mr.  Tier- 
pfsy  ?-rNot  Lord  Melville  is  compelled  to  give  evasive  an- 
>wq^  He  shelters  himself  behind  the  confidential  commu- 
jiications  of  government*  He  can  afford  no  information  for 
his  papers  .were  destroyed.  He  has  no  recollection  of  what 
took  place  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  noble  lord  was  remark- 
;ible  for  bis  retentive  memory.  He  could  reckon  up, 'with  ac^ 
ciiracy  unexampled,  all  our  Idsses  or  our  victories  during  the 
jate contest.  .The right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  not  im- 
frequently  derived ,  the  benefit  of  th^  noble  lord's,  memory, 
whei^.recollectioq.was  not  of  (lie  most  trifling  moment.  Yet 
here  the  noble  lord's  recollection  totally  forsook  him,  and  ccr- 
|ginly,su^h  ^n  instance  of  weak  recolle<;^tion  was  not  a  little  re- 
markable. Surely  it  was  no  great  effort  of  memory  to  recol- 
lect whether  profit  had  ever  been  received  from  the  use  of  the 
public  money,  and  a  pimple  monosyllable  >vas  sufficient  to 
state  that,  recollection.  Unfortunately  this  monosyllable  was 
absent*  at  a  moment  when  it  was  most  wanted.  Mr.  Trot- 
ter's answers,  too,  respecting  Lord  Melville,  were  of  the  most 
damning  description.  Did  you  receive  any  emolument  from 
the  use  of  the  public  money  ?— I  won't  tell  you.  Did  you 
know  of  the  amount  of  the  sums  advanced  for  the  confidential 
service  of  government  ? — I  won't  tell  you.  Did  Lord  Mel- 
ville authorize  you  to  use  the  public  money  for  private  emolu- 
ment ? — I  won't  tell  you.  Did  Lord  Melville  share  with  you 
in  any  profit  <u*ising  from  such  a  use  of  the  public  money  ? — 
I  won't  tell  you.  Here  the  hon.  gentleman  read  and  com- 
mented on  Lord  Melyille's  evidence,  and  adverted  to  the  case 
of  Jelicoe,  who  had  be^n  sufiered  to  remain  a  public  debtor  for 
a  whole  year,  after  he  was  known  to  be  in  arrears  upwards  of 
^wenty-fgur  thousand  pounds.  During  the  next  year  eleven 
thousand  pounds  more  arrears  had  accrued.  He  had  a  strong 
«uspicion  that  Jelicoe  was  in  the  same  partnership  with  Mark 
^prott,  Mr.  Alexander  Trotter,  and  his  lordship.  It  would 
not  liave  been  fair  to  hav«  turned  too  short  on  an  old  compa- 
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aion.  It  would  have  p^rlkps  too  been  dangerous,  since  oni. 
pleasant  discoveries  might  have  met  the  public  eye.  It  looked 
very  ttiuch  as  if,  mutunllv  conscious  of  criminality^  they  had 
4gre^  to  be  silent  and  keep  their  owh  secrets.  Mr,  Whit»- 
t^ead  next  commented  on  the  last  letter  of  Lord'MelvUlc, 
«¥hich  rather  aggravated  than  palliated  his  guilt.  His  lord* 
«h]p  even  admitted  the  violation  of  the  act  of  parliament.  He 
allowed  thst  Mr.  Trotter  employed  the  public  money  for  prii- 
^ate  emohiment,  but  he  denied  bis  generally  participating  ii| 
jthc  profit  of  such  application.  This  denial  was  nothing,  h 
was  not  that  fair  open  denial  which  was  the  on\j  test  of  tnno>i< 
icence»  The  hon.  gentleman  then  apologised  for  having  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  the  house  in  going  through  the  state*- 
inents  which  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  submit,  to  tnzkh 
the  subject  so  intelligible  as  he  could  wish.-  If  in  the  course 
of  his  investigation  he  had  departed  from  that  moderation  whtcb 
he  had  professed  at  his  omset,  and  which  it  had  unquestionablf 
been  his  object  to  preserve,  he  should  -feel  extremelj^  sorry. 
He  was  happy^  however,  in  supposing,  unpleasant  as  his  task 
had  been,  that  he  must  hive  a  majority  6f  the  members  of 
that  bouse  :to  support  him  in  the  resdlutioAs  which  he  had 
that  night  io  propose^  A  wound  had  been  inflicted  on  thii 
Tery  existence  of  thecowttry,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  the  house  to  see  -checked  and  punished.  When  he 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  country  gentlemen,  those  guardians  of 
the  public  purse,  he  could  not  doubt  of  receiving  their  cordis^ 
support,  in  opposition  to  a  principle  of  peculation  which  hacji 
been  successfully  practised  on  the  public  of  Great  Britain  for 
tnarty  years,  and  that,  too,  by  persons  entrusted  with  the  ofiW 
cial  conduct  of  its  resources.  If  he  looked  to  the  oiRcers  of 
the  army  or  navy,  who  composed  part  of  the  hottse»  he  knew 
that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  would  vote  in  support  of 
a  system  of  corruption,  such  as  had  been  practised  by  the  per«- 
fotis  against  whom  his  inquiry  was  directed.  He  was  con* 
vinced  that  their  minds  were  not  tainted  with  such  sordid  and 
corrupt  notions  as  to  induce  them  to  support  public  pecu^ 
lators.  If  he  turned  to  the  commercial  men,*  he  was  satisfied 
that  they  were  not  filled  with  horror  and  disgust  alone,  bu| 
even  with  trembling,  at  the  conduct  which  he  had  now  en* 
deavoured  to  point  out,  by  which  it  was  possible  that  ruin 
might  have  been  hurled  on  them.  Even  as  it  was,  had  not 
the  speculations  of  Mr.  Trotter  injured  jnany  of  them  ?  And 
mip^ht  they  not  have  injured  not  only  the  mercantile  interest^ 
^f  the  country,  but  also  have  hceo  productive  of  gre^t  lo5»  to 
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the  pobCc  in  general  ?  Would  it  have  been  a  vindication  pf 
Aslctt,  supposing  his  speculations  had  been  more  fortuna^^ 
thaq  they  oltixnately  turned  out»  to  have  come  forward  and 
saidj  "  Tli^e  is  your  money  back  again— -you  ar6  not  injured^ 
you  have  uo  right  to  complain-^I  only  took  an  accommoda^ 
tion  from  you,  by  which  ypu  have  lost -nothing,  and  you  hav^ 
BO  right  to  pass  any  punishment  on  me  foi*  so  trivial  and  in-> 
noccnt  an  offence?'*  Such,  surely,  would,  to' gentlemen  ao 
quainted  with  mercantile  afl^rs,  be  an  exctise  prpvoklhg  only 
indignation  and  resentment.  Or  woul^  it  be  esteemed  a  better 
argument  to  allege  that  the  books  and  other  documents  from 
w£uch  it  might  have  been  possible,  to  have  cast  some  light  on 
the  accounts,  had  been  burnt  6r  intentionally  destroyed  ?  An 
a&egation  of  this  kind  must  with  them  meet  with  equal  re«« 
spect  and  attention.  Every  day  of  their  lives,  thejr  were 
called  on  to  prosecute  for  offpnces  of  less  magnitude^  W  ould 
the  right  hon*  and  learned  gelitleman,  who  presided  in  a  court 
of  equity*;  would  another  right  hon.  and  learned  gentlemaUt 
whose  du^  it  more  particularly  was  to  prosecute  ibr  deKn« 
quencies,  and  who  aid  think  it  so  incumbent  on  him  to 
diedc  dven  the  appeanmce-of  cormptioni  as  to  prosecute  a 
person  in  an  faiferior  rank  of  life  for  an  attempt  to  bribe  a 
right  hon.  gentteman,  then  at  the  head  of  adminfstt*alridn(now 
Lord  SidmoQth) ; — would  thiey  attempt  to  paHiate  a  bt^iness  - 
of  this  kind,  or  would  they  not  rather  feel  it  their  duty  to  joii| 
with  himy  and  as^.  in  bringing- flelinquents  of  ai  higher  of  dor 
ako  to  justice  ?  He  begged  gentlemen  to  keep  in  view  th^ 
distressed  state  of  the  cooatrv  m  ^general.  Hie^ot^ulent  were 
obliged  to  part  with  their  ^superfluities;  and^  ivom^the  nobk* 
man  to  the  peasant,  eipery  one  was  obliged  to  make  -correspond* 
ing  sacrSces.  -  We  were  told,  indeed,  that  such  were  ntces* 
satj  far  our  salvation  ;  but,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  it  wa$ 
the  doty  of  that  house  and  of  the  public  to  be  satisfied  that  our 
resources,  so  painfully  raised,  were  not  thrown  awav  by  tm^ 
ftropcT  management.    The  hon.  member  then  moVed, 

"  I.  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  on  the  i8th  of 
June  1782,  the  house  of  commons  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  came^  amongst  others,  to  the  foIlo\ting  reso- 
lutions : 

**  That  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  some  regu- 
^  lations  ought  to  be  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  and 
**  keeping  down  the  balances  of  public  money  which  appear  to 
^  have  usually  been  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy ; 
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.••and  It- would, be  beneficial  to  the.  publLc^if  die  first  and 
**  other  clerks  in  the  Jifferem  branches  belonging  to  the  said 
**oflice  were  paid*  by  fixed  and  permanent  salaries  in  li^  of 
*'  all  fees,  gratuities,  and  other  perquisites  whatsoever." 

•*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  firom  hcncc- 
**  forward  the  jpayniaster  general  of  hi$  majesty's  land  forces^ 
**  and  the  treasurer  of  ^he,  navy,  for  tli^e  time  beings  shall  not 
'^  apply  any  sun^;  or,sums  of  monejr  infcjusted  to  thenx,  or  either 
^*  of  them,  to  ahy  purpose  of  advantage  or  Interest  to  them^ 
5^  selves,  either  directly  ot  indirectly.'    ,  . 

**  That  it  appears  to  tliiscomaifttec,'  that  the  commissioners 
**  appointed  to  ^aniine,  take  And.,state  the  public  accounts  of 
^'  the  kingdom,  have,  so  far  as  ii;  appears  frem  the  reports 
**  which  they  have  hitherto  made,  discharged  the  duty  en- 
*'  trusted  to  them  with  great,  diligence,  accuracy  and  abdity  ; 
**  and  if  parliament  shall  carry,  into  execution  those  plans  of 
•*  reform  and  regulation  which  are  suggested  by  the  matter 
'  'contained  in  the  reports  of  the  said  commissioners,  it  can- 
**  not  but  be  attended  with  the  piost  beneficial  consequences 
**  to  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom.'*, 

/*.2.  That  in  furtherance  of  the .  intention  of  the  house  of 
commons -.eil^pressed  in  such  resokutions,  his  majesty,  by  hb 
wairant  dated  June  26th,  1782.  diiected  that  the  salary  of  the 
treasurer,  of  the  navy  ^ould  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  4000U 
per  annum,  ia  foil  salisfactioa  of  aU  vagea  and  ices,,  and  othev 
profits  and.  emolumems  theretofore  enjoyed  by  former  trea<t 
surers. 

<*  3*  That  it  appears  to  this  commktee, .  thatilbring  the 
treasurershipof  the  right  hon*  Isaac  Birre,  the  conditions  of 
the  aforesaid  warrant  were  strictly  complied  witb;  that  t&e 
iKrhole  of  the  money  issued  firom  the  exchequer  to  Mr.  Barrc 
for  naval  services  was  lodged  in  the  bank :  that  it  was  never 
drawn  from  thence  previously  to  its. being  advanced  to  the 
sub-accountants,  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service:  that 
during  the  time  Mr.  Banre  acted  as  treasurer  and  ex-tiea« 
surer,  he  had  not  in  his  possession  or  custody  any  of  tl>&  pub-^ 
lie  money,  and  that  neither  lie  nor  the  paymaster  of  the  navy 
did  derive  any  profit  or  advantage  from  the  use  or  employ-* 
ment  thereof. 

**  4.  That  the  right  hon.  Henry  Dundas,  now  Lord.  Vis- 
count Melville,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy 
on  the  19th  of  August  1782,  when  a  further  addition  was  made 
to  the  salary  qf  the  said  bfiice,  in  order  to  produce  a  net  an- 
nual 
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mial  income  of  4000I.  after  thd  payment  of  all  taxes  and  cbargei^ 
on  the  same  }  and  that  this  additional  salary  was  considered 
by  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Melville  %jS  granted  to"him  in  lieu 
of  all  wages,  fees,  profits  and*  other  .emoluments  enjoyed  br 
£)rmer  treasurers. 

".  5.  That  the  said  I^rd  Vi«count  Melville  continued  in  th^ 
said  office  till  the  loth  of  April  1783  ;  that  being  asked  whe-^ 
thcr  he  derived  any  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  jmblic  mo- 
ney dmiiagthat  period,  he,  mkis  examination  before  the  com* 
missioDCFs  of  mval  inquiry,  declined  answering  any  question 
on  that  head ;  but  that  he  has  since  hi  a  letter  written. to  the 
said  commissioners,  and  dated  the  29th  of  March  last,  de- 
clared that  previous  to  1 766,  ^  he  did  not  derive  any  pdvan^ 
tage  from  the  use  or  employment  of  any  money  issued  forthe 
service  of  the  navy  ;*  but  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  paymastert 
being  dead,  and  his  lordship  having  refused'  to  answer  any 
questions  on  this  head  as  aforesaid,  no  evidence  has  been  ob-* 
tained  as  to  the  application  of  the  monies  issued  for  the  service 
of  the  navy,  or  the  inode  of  drawing  the  same  ftom  tlie  bank  * 
during  this  period. 

"  6.  That  the  hon«  C.  Townshend,  Tiow.Lord  Bayning, 
held  the  office  of  treasure  uf  the  navy,  from  the  1  ith  April 
1 783,  to  the  4th  Jan.  1 7^4, -and  that  from  the  examination  of 
his  lordship  it  appeals  that  during  liis  treasurership  no  part  of 
the  money  issued  for  the  service  of  the  navy  was  applied  to' 
hcs  private  use  or  advantage,  and  that  he  does  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  acted  under  him  as  paymaster,  derived  any 
profit  or  advantage  from  the  use  or  emplpyment  of  the  public 
money,  ^eaitroc  the  iftoney  issued  for  the  payment  of  exche- 
quer fees. 

"  7.  Thatt^he  »gbt  hon.  Henry  Dundaswas  re-appointed 
treasurer  of  the  navy  on  the  yth  of  January  1 764,  and  con- 
^■nedin^the  said  omce  tintil  the  ist  of  June  1800. 

"  ^.  That  in  the  year  1785  <an  act  of  parliament  was  passed'. 
25  George  III.  chap.  31,  intituled  *  An  act  for  better  regu^ 
lating  the  ofice  <>f  thettosurer  of  few  majest/s  navy  5^  -t^rhere^ 
by  it  is  directed,  that  no  money  shall  be  issued  from  the  trea- 
sury to  the  treasurers  oi  the  na^iry ;  boc  that  all  monies  issued 
for  naval  serrices  shall  be  p»d  to  the  bank  on  account  of  naval 
services,  and  placed  to  the  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  shall  net  be  paid  out  <of  the  bank  unless  for  navsA  services, 
and  in  pursabce  of  draughts  signed  by  the  treasurer,  or  some 
prrson  or  persons  authorized  by  him ;  which  draughts  shall  spe* 
a£y  the  heads  of  service  to  which  such  sums  are  to  be  applied, 
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>iid  that  the  rcgtilations  iincier  the  said  act  shall  take  place 
from  the  3i$t  July  1785- 

^<  9.  That  the  execution  of  the  said  act  was  postponed  till  the 
i^onth  of  January  1784,  and  that»  from  that  time  till  tlie 
moxlth  of  June  1800^  when  Lord  Melville  left  the  office  of 
treasurer,  contrary  to  the  practice  established  in  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  the  right  hoA.  Isaac  Barre,  contrary  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  house  of  commons  of  the  i8th  of  June  17829  and  ia 
defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  abovementioned  act  of  thie 
a5th  Geo.  III.  chap.  3 1 .  large  sums  of  money  were,  under  pre- 
tence of  naval  services,  and  by  a  scandalous  evasion  of  the  act, 
at  various  times  dra^ifn  from  the  bank  and  invested  in  exc|ie' 
quer  and  navy  bills,  lent  upon  the  security  of  stock,  employed 
in  discounting  private  bills,  in  purchasing  bank  and  East  India 
stock,  and  used  in  various  ways  for  the  purposes  of  private 
emolument. 

"  10.  That  Alexander  Trotter,  esq.  the  paymaster  of  the 
navy,  was  the  person  by  whom,  or  in  whose  name  the  public 
money  was  thus  employed,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  acted  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  to 
whom  he  was  at  the  same  time  private  agent,  and  for  whose  use 
or  benefit  he  occasionally  laid  out  from  10  to  20,oool.  with*- 
out  considering  whether  he  was  previously  in  advance  to  his 
lordship',  and  whether  such  advances  were  made  from  his 
public  or  private  balances. 

."  II.  That  tile  right  hon.  Lord  Viscount  Melville  having 
been  privy  to,  and  connived  at  the  withdrawing  fromthe  bank 
of  England,  for  purposes  of  private  interest  or  emolument, 
sums  issued  to  him  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  placed  to  his 
account  in  the  bank,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  25th 
of  Geo.  III.  chap.  31,  has  been  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of 
the  -law,  and  a  high  breach  of  duty, 

"  12.  That  it  further  appears,  that  subsequent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Melville,*  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  in  X784, 
and  during  the  time  he  held  that  office,  large  sums  of  money 
issued  for  the  service  of  the  n^vy  were  applied  to  other  ser- 
vices; and  that  the  said  Lord  Melville,  in  a  letter,,  written  in 
answer  to  a  precept  issued  by  the  commission's  of  naval  in- 
quiry, requiring  an  account  of  mone^  received  by  him,  or  any 
person  on  his  account,  or  by  his  order,  from  the  paymaster  of 
the  navy,  and  also  of  the  time  when  and  the  persons  by  whom 
the  same  were  returned  to  the  bank,*  or  paymaster,  has  de* 
clared  that  he  has  no  materials  by  which  he  could  make  up 
SI  ch  an  acGDunt>  and  that  if  he  had  materials,  be  could  not  do 
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it  Without  disclosing  delicate  and  confidential  tfansitctionsof 
government^  which  his  duty  to  the  public  must  hjive  restrained 
him  from  revealiqg. 

*'  13.  That  Lord  Melville  in  applying  monies  issued  for 
the  service  of  the  navy  to  other  services,  stated  to  have  been  , 
of  so  delicate  and  confident  iafa  nature  that|  in  his  opinion,  do> 
account  can  or  ought  to  be  given  of  thedi,  has  acted  in  a 
snamier  inconsistent  with  his  duty,  and  incompatible  with  thosp 
securities  which  the  legislature  has  provided  for  the  proper 
application  of  the  public  money.'' 

The  Chanceii&r  of  the  Exchequer^^lvy  the  hon.  gentleman 
began  his  speech  with  professing  an  intention  to  submit  the 
subject  now  under  consideration  to  the  house,  without  in« 
dulging  in  violent  or  inflammatory  topics ;  and  I  am  willing^ 
to  sQlow  that  in  the  former  part  of  it  he  adhered  to  his  reso- 
lution ;  but  I  am  sorry  that  in  the  conclusion  it  seems  to  have 
Ixren  altogether  forgotten:  In  that  part  of  his  discourse,  in- 
stead of  addressing  you  with  that  calmness  and  moderation 
which  best  become  a  ctiminal  accusation,  he  appealed  to  the* 
passions  of  his  audience,  and  endeavoured  to  make  an  impres- 
sion by  the  introduction  of  matter  that  could  tend  only  to 
abase  the  feelings  and  mislead  the  judgment.  He  artfully  drew 
a  picture  of  the  burdens  under  which  the  people  of  this* 
country  laboured^  and  connected  with  them  the,  supposition 
that  these  burdens  might  havf  been  increased  by  the  practices 
on  which  he  has  expatiated.  Now,  sir,  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  employ  such  arguments,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  such 
an  aggravation  of  the  alleged  misconduct  has  actually  existed. 
If  it  shall  appear  that  any  irregularities  o^  malversations  have 
taken  place,  I  admit  th^t  they  are  proper  subjects  of  parlia- 
mentarydiscttssion ;  but  I  must  reprobate  any  attempt  to  mis* 
lead  the  house  or  the  public,  by  ^lampurs  about  losses  which 
have  never  been  incurred,  inconveniences  which  have  never 
been  feh,  and  an  increase  of  public  burden  which  has  never 
been  experienced.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  allegation  in 
the  report,  or  even  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that 
any  losses  to  the  public  have  been  sustained;  there  is  no  alle«* 

eion  that  any  defalcation,  any  mischief,,  any  evil  whatever, 
t  accrued  to  the  nation  by  the  transactions  now  in  question. 
[At  these  words  there  was  an  uncommon  cry  of  bear  i  hear  ! 
which  lasted  some  time.]  To  what  am  I  to  impute  this  voci- 
feration i  I  hope  it  is  not  intended  to  suppress,  by  clamours 
like  these,  that  freedom  of  speech  that  should  prevail  in  this  '- 
boQse,  particularly  on  so  /solemn  an  oc^rasioo  as  this,  though 
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I  cannot  but  consider  it  a  bad  omen  of  fair  and  impartial  cxz>' 
mination,  that  I  am  interrupted  in  this  manner ;  I  cannot, 
however,  suffer  myself  to  be  interrupted*    To  inflame  the 
passions  of  men  who  are  called  on  to  pronounce  upon  guilt  or 
innocence,  according  to  the  results  of  investigation,  is  incon- 
sistent with  every  principle  of  justice ;  and  I  cannot  help  ob- 
acrving  that  the  hon.  gentleman  has  endeavoiu-ed  to  give  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  countenance  to  a  species  of  misrepresentation  of 
the  most  dangerous  nature,  which  has  been  with  uncommon 
assiduity  circulated  out  of  doors.     I  allude  to  the  insinuations 
that  the  seamto  of  the  navy,  by  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  hda*  gentleman  has  commented,  have  been  prevented  from' 
6btaiii»ng  the  due  rewards  of  their  toils  and  dangers.    Such . 
representations  are  destitute  of  all  foundation,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  brave  and  meritorious  class  of  men,  to  whom* 
they  are  directed,  will  reject  them  with  indignation  and  dis- 
'dain.     I  must  complain  too»  that  the  hon.  gentleman  ha^ 
attempted  to  give  a  view  of  the  case  altogether  exToneous> 
when  he  calls  upon  the  ho^se  to  pass  sentence,  as  up(Hi  persons 
•already  tried  and  convicted.     He  has  told  us  that  Lord  McJ» 
ville,  and  every  other  person  implicated  in  the  transactions 
detailed  in  the  tenth  report,  had  an  opportunity  of  being  fair^ 
ly  tried,  and  that  questions  were  put  to  them  by  which  they 
Slight  have  proved  their  innoceiice*    Now,  I  must  confidently 
maintain  that  whatever  inferencas  gentlemen  may  think  thenw 
selves  jvsti6ed  in  drawing  from  the  statements  in  the  tenth  re>> 
port,  it  can  be  called  any  thing  but  a  trial.     "What,  in  all  ju- 
ilicial  proceedings,  particularly  according  to  the  constitution 
of  this  country,  so  much  the  object  of  panegyric,  constitutes 
tJie  essence  of  fair  trial,  but  that  the  party  should  know  the 
riiarge  made  against  hizn^  that  he  should  hear,  and  be  allow- 
ed to  cross-exapiiue  the  evidence;  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  state  his  defence,  and  support  it.  by  evidence,  and  overthrow 
1  le  accusation  by  new  evidence  and  further  explanation ;  and, 
a'^ove  all,  that  he  sliould  never  be  compelled  to  criminate  him* 
self  .^    In  this  case,  however,  every  thing  is  absent  that  is  es« 
sential  to  fair  trial  -,  a  knowledge  of  the  charge,  opportunity 
to  hear  and  controveit  the  evidence,  &c.  &c.  are  absent,  and  - 
that  alone  is  present  which',  by  law,  is  inconsistent  with  fair 
trial,  namely,  that  the  party  is  supposed  to  criminate  himself.  ^ 
Here  the  parties  are  examined  as  to  their  own  guilt  lyithout 
'^nng  acquainted  w;ith  the  charge ;  they  are  questioned  as  to 
f  luts,  without  knowing  to  what  end  their  answers  are  to  be 
cmiiloycd  j  they  are  not  jsuffered  to  produce  evidence  in  their 
*  CKculpationjt 
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.cxculpadon,  nor  permitted  fully  to  xxieet  specific  charges-r^ 
Besid^s^  too,  the  very  materials  of  vdbich  the  report  is.comp- 
posed  are  not  necessarily  such  as  to  enaUe  the  house  to  undep' 
stand  them  so  fully  as  to  enable  them  to  pronounce  an  impaxr 
lial  smd  intelligent  decision.  I  admit  ^  the  same  time  that 
the  subject:  i^iQ^e  of  a  ipost  grave  and-  solemn  nature-^  and 
that  although  no  loss  nor  even  inconvenience  can  be  alleged 
to  have  arisen  from  the- transactions  that  have  taken  plaoe; 
yttif,  in  a  great  money  department,  irregularities  have  been 
comouttrd,  it  may  be  .the  duty  of  the  house  to  set  a  mark 
upon  sQch  proceedings.  Bot  whether  in  tbi9  case  it  be  fit  t0> 
do  so,  mu3t  depend  upon  a  considerate  f^f  all  the  circum.i' 
stances,^  whidi  at  present  are  not  before  us.  in  xhq-report.  TiU 
all  those,  circumstances  are  investigated  and  gcscertatned,  the 
house  cannot  be  in  a  situadon  to,  form  a  fair  <^inioa  of  tjhut 
matter,  far  less  can  it  be  justified  in  coming  to  any  vote  of  cen- 
sure. I  felt  this  before  I  came  into  the  house  this  day,  and 
the  qieech  of  the  hoa.  gentleman  has  confiriaed  my  opinioob 
The  statements  of  the  iseport  are  founded  on  dogqinents  whieh 
I  defy  any  man  to  say  do  positively  and  of' themselves  prove 
that  any  man  is  criminal^  hr  less  can  they  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  <)uantum  of  demerit,  or  the  degree  of  severity  with 
which  it  should  be  ^s^gmatised.  Such  is  the  judgment 
I  formed  upoBxlooking  at  the  report  itself ;.  far  moce  n^ustit 
be  impossible  for  us  to  decide  fairly  now,  59hia^  many  of  the 
hon.  gendemanV  arguments  .are  founded  upon  the  cbmplicat'r 
cd  materials  pf  accounts  very  difficult  even  .for  the  most  'Sltiifttl 
accountant  t^  unravel,  and  which  in  one  day  cannot  even  be 
examined.  Surely  then  the  hon.  gentleman  calls/upon  usfov 
sentence  long  before  the  capjse  is  ripei^qi:  il;.  The  hon.  gen* 
tleman,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  he  jOpened  the.  case  with 
three  charges,  gradiially  varied  his  ground,  and  at  last  con^* 
eluded  with  telling  us  that. he  should  call  for  the  opinion  of 
the  house  this^  night  only  upon  one*  Yet  be  admitted  that 
the  whole  case  was  connected.  What  he  proposed  to  poSt«> 
pone,  or.  abandon,  or  chaQge,  he  still  pressed  into  the  service 
as  suspicion.  This  course,  however,  I  am  persuaded  the 
house  will  by  no  means  countenance.  As  to  the  pointy  wlie* 
f her  Lord  Melville  participated  in  the  profit  of  money  efn- 
ployed  for  private  advantage,  I  think  it  would  have  been  more 
becoming  had  the  hon.  gentleman,  instead  of  bringing  it  in  as 
matter  of  aggravation,  stated  it  as  a  separate  charge,  because 
that  is  the  point  which  must  most  nearly  touch  the  feelings  of 
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all  who  are  concerned  in  his  lordship's  reputation,  of  all  wli9 
feel  any  interest  in  the  fate  of  men  standing  upon  the  trial  of 
their  guilt  or  innocence.  I  readily  agree  that  the  subject  is 
one  which  deserves  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  home  ; 
k  is  one  which  I  am  desirous  they  should  investigate  in  the 
amplest  manner,  and  that  should  be  put  in  that  train  of  exami- 
nation as  will  enable  us  speedily  to  form  such  a  judgment  as 
dvty  and  honour  require.  But  the  materials  before  us,  par* 
ticularly  as  applicable  to  the  charges  i^ow  madCf  arc  riot  st?ffi* 
cient  to  enable  us  to  pronounce.  •  I  am  sensible  that'  there  ar6 
many  points  that  ought  to  be  farther  inquired  into }  there  are 
various  points  in  which  manifest  errors  exist.  My  object 
therefore  is,  that  a  speedy  and  complete  investigation  should 
take  pla(^.  The  first  charge  dwelt  .upon  by  the  hon.  gentle^ 
tiun,  though  not  that  on  which  her  calls  for  an  immediate  re« 
solution,  is,  th^t  certain  sums  of  money  were  applied  to  other 
than  naval  services.  On  this  head'  I  must  say,  that  the  whol6 
case  is  not  before  us.  Will  the  house  be  contented  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  naked  unexplained  fact  ?  Will  they  refuse 
to  inquii^  what  vrere  the  circumstances  under  which  this  ap* 
plication  took  place  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that  such  a  £ict.may 
exist  in  a  vast  variety  of  shades  $  that  it  nlay  have  been  wantori 
or  it  may  h»ve  been  necessary,  that  it  may  have  been  gneat  or 
intall,  that  it  may  have  been  done  upon  a  responsibility  by 
which  the'  puMic  cause  was  benefited  in  a  most  important 
manner?  Will  the  house  thch  refuse  to  inquire  into  those 
etrciimstances  ?  W^ill  they  refuse  to  ascertain  in  what  light 
the  affair  deserves  to  be  viewed  t — ^This  surely  must  be  o^i* 
MS  to  evety  gentleman  who  hiears  me,  and  I  put  the  case  to 
shew  how  absolute^^  necessary 'it  is  that  a  farther  inquiry 
should  take  place  before^we  proceed*  farther  or  pronounce  any 
decision.  In  pursuing  this  statement  I  am  satisfied  that  a  se« 
Icct  committee  of  this  house  is  best  calculated  to  prosecute  such 
farther  investigation  as  will  prepare  the  house  for  an  impartial 
decision.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  this  transaction,  and  the 
.  name  of  a  right  hon.  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Long)  is  mentioned 
in  the  report  as  having  repaid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  cer- 
tain sums  lent  by  that  department  for  other  public  services.  I 
must  state  freely  then  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
was  ignorant  of  such  a  transaction  having  occurred.  I  should^. 
on  the  contrary,"  be  inclined  to  give  to  the  house  an  account 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  afiair,  its  consequences  to  the 
public  service,  and,  c^Hiscious  of  having  been  actuated  by  no 
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motive  but  an  honest  zeal  for  the  public,  I  should  have  no  he- 
sitation to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  house  a  transaction 
vhich,  irregular  and  illegal  as  it  may  be,  originated  in  no  si- 
nister views;  and  in  their  decision  I  should  humbly  acquiesce, 
whether  it  were  of  praise  or  censure.  I  am  confident  that  the 
sum  ifi  question  was  repaid  without  loss  or  inconvenience  to. 
any  department ;  and  I  can  add  too,  that  its  application  was 
under  such  circumstances  as  it  would  have  been  improper  to 
disclose,  for  a  considerable  period  at  least  after  they  had  hap- 
pened. I  can  say  likewise,  that  the  sum  of  40,000!.  was  two^ 
thirds  of  the  whole  sum  at  any  time  diverted  in  this  manner ; 
and  if  there  was  no  abuse  or  misapplication  in  this  instance,  I 
think  it  forms  a  sufficient  presumption  against  any  misappli- 
cation by  Lord  Melville  in  those  other  departments  where  he 
(V^sided,  and  to  the  use  of  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
thinks  he  might  have,  at  his  own  discretion,  diverted  other 
sums.  As  to  the  charge  of  Lord  Melville  conniving  at  Mr. 
Trouer  taming  the  public  money  to  his  own  advantage,  I  beg 
tp  have  it  understood,  that  when  properly  investigated  and 
all  the  circumstances  explained,  I  am  not  inclined  to  say  that 
conniving  at  the  application  of  the  public  money  for  the  pur- 
pose even  of  an  innocent  profit  to  individuals,  without  ac- 
tjial  loss  to  the  state^  is  altogether  to  be  justified.  But  our  judg- 
ijient  will  depend  upon  a  complete  kdpwledge  of  all  the  circum- 
stances— will  depend  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  its  em- 
ploymept,  the  jM-obable  danger,  and  the  amount.  The  com- 
missioners of  naval  inquiry,  however,  do  not  say  that  the  issues 
of  the  treasurer  or  paymaster  of  the  navy  were  greater  than 
necessary,  or  that  the  mopey  imprested  in  his  hands  was  not 
forthcoming  whenever  it  was  wanted.  In  fact,  nothing  could 
accelerate  those  issues  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  ba- 
liance  in  the  paymaster's  hands  at  pleasure.  As  to  the  risk  to 
which  the  money  employed  by  Mr.  Trotter  was  exposed,  it 
certainly  docs  not  appear  Lord  Melville  had  any  knowledge 
how  it  w^  applied^  The  bon.  gentleman  selects  from  a  volu- 
minous bpdy  of  ^ccountsi  extremely  intricate  and  difficult  to 
vnravel,  z  variety  of  items,  to  shew  that  it  was  vested  in  diflfc- 
•rent  deno^ni^^tions  of  stock ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  shew 
that  tjny  loss  qt  injconvenience  arose  to  the  pubfic.  I  do  not  say 
indee4  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  no  loss  having  accrued  is 
9  jifstification  ;  but  if  no  loss  did  arise,  it  is  a  sufficient  pre- 
sumption that  no  great  risk  was  incurred.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  appears  that  n^any  points  stated  in  the  report  demand 
elucidation ;  and  when  I  state  one  or  two  material  errors,  I 
Vol.  II.  1805.  P  am 
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afm  satisfied  the  house  will,  see  the  impropriety  of  deciding 
upon  evidence  so  imperfect.  Iri  their  report  the  commis- 
sioners notice  a  circumstance  to  which  they  attach  considerable 
importance.  They  observe  that  considerable  sums  came  into 
Messrs.  Coutts's  hands  without  passing  through  the  bank;  and 
they  insinuate  they  know  not  with  what  abuses  or  further 
risks  this  was  connected.  The  sum  which  .they  suppose  might 
have  come  into  Mr.  Trotter's  account  at  Coutts's  without 
passing  through  the  bank  they  estimate  at  six  miHions,^  an4 
t'.ey  exemplity  one  million  paid  in  on  a  particular  day.  Now, 
I  am  informed,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  million  in  question, 
did  come  from  the  bank,  that  it  was  drawn  by  a  draught  under 
one  ofthe  regular  heads  of  service,  and  brought  by  one  of  the 
clerks  or  messengers  of  the  ofiice  to  Messrs.  Coutts,  and  it 
was  all  paid  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  day,  having  been  des- 
tined to  meet  a  certain  number  of  navy  bills  then  in  the  course 
of  payment.  This  fact  of  itself  overthrows  the  statement  of 
the  commissioners,  and  affords  a  fair  presumption  that  in  orher 
points  their  representations  would  be  corrected  by  further  in-, 
ouiry.  As  to.  the  balance  at  any  time  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Coutts,  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  be  ascertained)  but  even 
though  the  principle  of  placing  it  in  any  private  banker's  hands 
fs  not  altogether  to  be  justified,  yet  it  must  be  material  ta 
know,  if  it  was  kept  there  for  the  greater  facility  of  the  cur- 
rent payments  ofthe  office.  It  is  clear  that  at  all  events  mor 
ney  must  be  drawn  in  the  gross  from  the  bank,  to  be  paid  in 
detail,  as  froin  the  native  of  navy  payments  very  many  of 
fhem  could  not  be  carried  on  by  draughts  on  the  bank.  The 
commissioners  have  likewise  fallen  into  an  error,  in  stating 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  paymaster  to  increase  the  ba- 
lance in  his  hands,  by  conducting  the  soliciting  of  ihoney  from 
the  treasury,  so  as  to  induce  the  different  boards  to  which  he 
acted  as  bankers,  the  transport,  navy,  sick  and  hurt,  &c. 
sooner  than  it  was  wanted.  But  in  this  the  paymaster's  duty  is 
.  wholly  ministerial.  He  obtains  isues  of  money  upon  memo- 
rials from  the  respective  boards,  expressive  ofthe  sums  they  will 
require  for  the  service  ofthe  month.  Nor  could  his  being  tardy 
in  his  solicitation  have  the  effect  to  make  them  apply  sooner 
than  the  money  was  wanted.  If  he  were  so^  his  balance,  in- 
stead of  being  increased  would  be  diminished ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  his  diligence  in  soliciting-  could  not  procure  him 
the  additional  balance,  as  in  every  case  the  amount  of  the  is- 
sues must  depend  upon  the  estimates  of  the  different  boards, 
the  heads  of  which  must  be  guided  in  their  demands  by  the 
Agencies  of  their  respective  services.    The  statement  of  the 
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commissioDers,  therefore,  makes  against  the  coilclusion  they 
draw;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  any  strata- 
gem of  this  sort  was  ever  attempted.     In  another  point  the 
commissioners  have  fallen  into  an  error.   It  is  understood  that 
there  are  generally  outstanding  certain  assignments,  which 
are  entitled  to  prompt  payment,  and  the  money  to  answer 
them)  as  stated  by  the  commissioners  of  accounts,  whose  me<>- 
tkorious  labours  have  been  alluded  to,  is  entered  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  paymaster,  or  sub-accountant.    The  commis- 
sioners give  a  state  of  the  balances  at  the  bank,  and  making 
aa  estimate  of  the  current  payments,  say  that  those  balances 
amount  in  one  period  to  33,  and  in  another  to  45  days'  expen- 
diture^  whereas  they  assert  that  it  need  not  be  above  ten  oc 
iborteen.    This  average,  however,  the  commissioners  do  not 
calculate  £iirly,  as.  in  the  one  case  they  take  it  not  on  the 
whole  years  of  the  period,  and  in  the  other  take  it  on  the  most 
disadvantageous  periods  of  the  term  they  include.    But  this 
balance,  they  say,  '*  is  not  deducting  assignments  outstand- 
ing."   Now,  these  should  be  deducted  as  the  payment  is  as- 
f  ignedf  and  it  depends  on  the  party  holding  the  assignment* 
to  rec^ve  it  when  he  pleases.    The  una^signed  balance  should 
alone  be  looked  to.  However,  upon  examining  the  statement  of 
the  conuoissioners,  even  upon  the  principle  on  which  they  ad* 
snit  the  average  should  be  made,  what'  they  estimate  at  33 
days  is  only  the  average  expenditure  of  1 7,  and  at  the  end  <» 
JLord  MelviUe^streasurership,only  15  or  i6,an4  in  somesolov^ 
as  9  days.    Now,  if  on  a  point  of  this  sort  the  commissiond'S 
have  £dleninto  no,  less  than  four  errors,  it  is  evident  that  the 
accounts  and  documents  must  require  a  more  minute  exami- 
B9tioo ;  and  a  select  committee,  therefore,  appeairs  to  me  best 
fitted  to  prepare  for  the  house  that  accurate  investigation  on 
which  its  decision  should  be  grounded.    With  regard  to  the 
charge  of  Lord  Melville  having  participated  in  the  profits  de* 
rived  finom  the  employment  of  the  public  money,  it  is  particu- 
larly necessary  that  a  more  detailed  examination  should  take 
place,  as  it  depends  so  much  upon  matters  of  account.     I  had 
expected,   howevor,  that  after  the  solemn  xlenial  of  Lord 
Melville  on  this  subject,  no  suspicion  of  that  kind  would  be 
any  Icmgcr  insisted  upon.^    Lord  Melville  has  most  expressly 
disclainwsd  his  having  knowingly  or  intentionally  derived  any 
pr^t  or  advantage  firom  Mr.  Trotter's  application  of  public 
jDoney.    Whoever  compares  the  questions  put  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville with  the  letter  of  his  lordship,  must  be  sensible  that  h^ 
in  the  first  instaoec  declkied  to  answer  positively,  because 
,firom  tlie  bUaMi&f  of  the  accounts  the  advances  by  Mr.  Trotp 
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tcr  may  have  been  from  public  money  in  his  hands.     On  the 
fece  of  the  accounts  ioo,oooL  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  ad- 
vances to  Lord  Melville.  It  is  known,  that  of  all  the  sums  of 
1 60  millions  which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Lord 
Melville,  every  farthing  has  been  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
ivhich  it  was  issued,  and  has  been  regularly  accounted  for. 
Biit  if'it  is  thought  necessary  to  fix  mmutely  the  balances  that 
may  have  existed  at  particular  periods  in  the  running  account 
between  Lord  Melville  and  Mr,  Trotter,  a  minute  examina- 
tion is  indispensable.    When  that  takes  place  it  will  be  fonnd 
that  of  I  oojoool.  which,  on  the  face  of  the  account,  was  paid  to 
LordMelvjUe,  many  of  the  draughts,  though  bearing  the  name 
of  Lord  Melville,  were  in  reality  payments  for  public  services. 
If  this  can  be  made  out,  as  I  am  informed  it  can,  it  will  place 
this  matter  in  a  new  lighj,  and  is  of  itself  a  conclusive  argu^^ 
ment  for  farther  inquiry.     Let  it  be  remembered  too  that  in 
drawing  any  inference  from  the  accounts,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  allowance  for  the  sums  which  Mr.  Trotter  t^as  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  for  Lord  Melville,  his  salary  as  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  as  lord  privy  seal  in  Scotland,  and  other  sums  not 
appropriated  there.    These  points  present  subjects  of  various 
and  important  investigations,  which,  fill  they  be  performed, 
-it  is  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  liberality  and  justice, 
to  state  as  the  foundation  of  any  suspicion  that  Lord  Mdvilk 
was  in  any  manner  connected  with  Mr>  Trotter  in  speatlation» 
of  profit  from  the  public  money.     As  Lord  Melville,  how- 
ever, disclaims  any  such  understanding  of  mutual  advantage^ 
I  trust  that  this  charge  of  participation  will  be  abandoned. 
Nay,  if  it  should  turn  out  that,  in  consequence  of  the  blend- 
ing of  accounts.  Lord  Melville  should  unknowingly  have  re- 
ceived an  advance  of  money  which  belonged  to  the  public^  I 
submit  it  to  the  candour  of  the  house,  or  of  any  member, 
whether  that  circumstance  could  attach  any  stain  of  sordid 
motive  to  Lord  Melville,  from  which  his  character  is  so  averse  ? 
1  cannot  believe  that  the  house,  that  any  individual  could, 
not  merely  in  consistency  with  the  feeling  of  liberality,  but 
'the  dictates  of  common  sense,  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  accuse 
-on  such  narrow  grounds  Lord  Melville  of  having  been  influ- 
"tnctd  by  pitiful  considerations  of  personal  profit* — Upon  the 
'Whole,  however,  as  there  are  no  materials  before  the  house, 
^on  which  they  can  form  a  fair  judgment,  as  the  parties  accused 
-h»v'c  not  had  a  fair  trial,  have  not  enjoyed  the  right  of  hear- 
ing the  charges  and  meeting  them  by  evidence  and  explana- 
tion V  ^  the  conclusions  passed  in  the  house  are  many  of  them 
-4rawn  from  accounts  detailed,  and  difficult  to  be  unravelled, 
1?;  •    -  which 
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which  a  committee  can  alone  state  with  clearness'lnd  precision  j 
as  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee,  white  it  interposef 
little  or  no  delay  in  the  determination  o(  this  important  solv 
ject,  will  enable  the  house  to  do  justice  at  once  to  the  country 
and  to  the  parties  accused ;  I  shall  conclude  with  moving. 
That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  tenth 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,,  and  the  docu- 
ments therewith  connected;  that  they  examine  the  same,  and 
report  their  opinion  thereoii  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Fex  inqbired  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Pitt),  if  it  was  his  intention  to  object  to  the  resolutions  moved 
by  his  honourable  friend  appearing  on  the  journals,  in  t\\t 
event  of  his  amendment  being  carried  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  explained  that  his  intention  was  to  move  the  prc- 
vions  question,  with  the  view,  in  the  event  of  its  being  car* 
ried,  that  his  own  amendment  should  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  motions  put  by  the  honourable  gentleman. 

•  Lord  Henry  Petty  would  have  left  it  to  others  b<itter  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  office,  to  have  followed  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  through  the  statement  he  had  made, 
had  he  not  felt  that  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  his 
speaking  thus  early  in  the  debate,  conscious  that  the  preseiit 
was  not  a  question  in  which  long  practice  Wa^  so  much  re- 
quired, as  a  regard  to  that  respect  and  dignity  tirhich  every 
member  of  that  house  ought  to  be  equally  solicitous  should 
characterise  their  proceedings.  He  confessed  that  he  was  ne- 
ver more  surprised  than  at  the  manner  in  which  the  rigi* 
honourable  gentleman  had  begun  charging  the  honourable 
mover  of  the  resolutions  with  want  of  moderation  and  teift- 
perance,  although,  so  for  as  the  noble  lord  was  able  to  judge 
of  the  resolutions,  they  were  resolutions  founded  on  facts, 
and  the  whole  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  speech  was  com- 
posed of  deductions  from  facts.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  said  that  the  honourable  mover  had  dealt  in  u 
complicated  matter  of  figures.  He  begged  it,  however,  to  be 
recollected  from  what  this  had  arisen,  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  matters  had  been  involved  by  Lord  Melville  and  hrs 
paymaster;  and  that  the  complication  was  founded  on  the 
violation  of  an  act  of  parliament.     Had  the  right  honourable 

*  gentleman  wished  to  state  the  matter  fairly,  he  might  altoge- 
ther have  avoided  siich  complication.  He  omitted  to  nottoe 
what  had  not  been  disputed,  first,  that  Lord  Melville  had  vid- 

'  lated  an  act  of  parliament,  by  allowing  his  pafymaster  to  apply 
the  public  money  to  his  own  use;  and  secondly,  that  he  had 
'^Iso  violated  the  sattie  act^^ii^  having  himself  applied  the  vn^ 
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nejr  entrusted  to  him  for  one  branch  of  senrice,  to  smother 
entirely  unconnected  with  it.  Did  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman pretend  to  call  these  a  complication  of  figures  ?  or 
were  they  not  rather/ facts  standing  admitted  on  the  confes* 
rion  of  the  noble  lord  (Mdville)  himself?  He  agreed  it  would 
be  time  to  go  into  a  select  committee  after  the  resolutions  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  been  agreed  to»  that  they  might 
then  inquire  into  the  facts  which  were  at  present  obscure ;  but 
Jbe  denied  that  it  was  possible  to  go  into  such  committee' 
with  any  hope  or  expectation  of  receiving  additional  light  on 
the  two  points  he  had  already  stated ;  it  cpuld  not  be  unless 
they  were  to  mdulge  the  supposition  that  Lord  Melville  might 
forswear  himself,  and  deny  in  one  place  what  he  admitted  in 
another.  The  question  neither  required,  nor  could  admit  of 
delay.  It  concerned  the  breach  of  an  act  of  parliament  made 
by  their  own  body,  and  which  the  person  accused  of  breaking 
it,  admitted  he  had  hroken.-r-The  right  honourable  gentle^ 
man  had  endeavoured  to  paUiate  the  guilt  of  the  noble  vis* 
county  by  stating  that  the  public  had  sustained  no  injury. . 
That  was  a  defence,  however,  which  he^could  not  support* 
Jt  was,  in  the  first  place,  sufiicient  to  say,  that  a  great  loss 
0iight  have  been  incurred.  But  secondly,  it  was  hardly  pos* 
aible  that  in  transactions  where  so  large  sums  were  involvedf 
a  positive  losa  should  not  have  been  sustained.  The  noble 
jk«rd. declared  that  he  felt  himself,  firom  possessing  no  ofiicial 
Jcnowledge,  unable  to  follow  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
into  the  statements  which  he  had  made,  farther  than  coov* 
mon  sense  enabled  him  to  detect  their  fallacy.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  sums  could  not  be  drawn 
out  for  the  naval  service  bnt  as  they  were  wanted;  and  yet 
he  had  immediately  afterwards  confessed  that  great  sums  had 
heen  diverted  from  that  to  other  services.  Now  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  cor« 
rect  in  his  first  assertion,  that  no  money  could  be  drawn  for 
the  naval  service  till  wanted,  how  this  appropriation  could 
have  been  made  without  leaving  the  navy  without  the  neces- 
sary supplies.  But,  secondly,  if  money  might  at  all  be  so  di« 
verted  from  its  proper  blanich  of  service,  it  might  with  equal 
facility  be  misapplied  to  private  advantage ;  for  if  the  door  of 
.abuse  was  once  opened  there  was  no  saying  where  the  evil 
might  stop.  The  right  honourable  gentleman's  smswer,  how^ 
ever,  again  recurred.  The  speculations  had  been  $uccc$aful-— 
no  loss  had  occurred,  and  so  no  harm  had.  been  done.  The 
noble  lord,  however,  was  of  a  contrary  opiniont  smd  if  the 
•peculations  of  the  noble  lord  or  his  paymaster  .or  broker  h;^ 
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been  snccessfbly  it  was  not  difficult  to  figure  from  whence  their 
kooiriedge  had  been  derived.  Mr.  Mark  Sprott,  the  broker* 
ygnts  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Trotter ;  Mr.  Trotter  was  in 
the  confidence  of  Lord  Mehrille;  and  Lord  MeFnUe  was  in  the 
poblic  confidence ;  and  so  they  had  an  opportunity^  among 
them,  of  carrjing  on  successfiil  speculations  in  the  public 
fimds.  He  had  ttbard  of  formidable  conspiracies,  but  for  his 
own  part  he  declared  he  never  heard  of  a  conspiracy  more 
fofmtdabfe  than  that  formed  by  those  three  persons.  His 
lordship  alluded  to  a  systematic  train  of  deception  practised 
by  Lord  MelviHe,  whenever  any  inquiry  was  put  on  foot  re- 
lative to  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  particularly  alhided  to 
his  declarations  before  the  committee  of  finance,  which  he 
must  have  known  at  the  time  not  to  be  founded  on  fact.  He 
knew  that  the  principal  purpose  of  the  enactments  of  that  com- 
mittee and  of  parliament,  from  the  year  1786,  had  been,  that 
aH  monies  should  issue  through  the  bank,  and  that  his  office 
should  cease  to  be  a  treasury;  yet  he  knew  that  those  instruc- 
tions had  been  regularly,  systematically,  and  uniformly  aban- 
doned. And  was  the  house  npw  to  be  told  that  they  must 
proceed  farther  in  thefr  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  such  a  per* 
son  before  they  determined  on  the  propriety  of  dismissing  him 
fipom  his  o^oal  situation?  Suppose  him  to  ask  Mr.  Sprott^ 
if  he  had  been  in  the  habit,  instead  of  investing  the  money 
entrusted  to  his  care  in  the  names  of  Mr.  Trottter  or  Lord 
Melville,  of  occasionally  applying  20  or  305000!.  to  his  own 
lisct  and  he  were  to  dedme  answering  the  question,  he 
suspected  he  would  soon  cease  to  be  broker  either  for  Mr. 
Trotter  or  Lord  Melville.  Or,  suppose  him  to  plead  as  an 
fjicasCf  that,  from  the  mode  of  keeping  his  books,  he  could 
not  say  whether  he  might  not  have  invested  part  of  the  money 
in  his  own  name,  would  it  not  be  answered  that  that  was  a 
mode  of  keeping  accounts  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  broker 
on  the  exchange  of  London?  If  so,  his  lordship  would  ask» 
was  such  conduct  to  be  tolerated  in  the  treasurer  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy  ?  The  people  oif  England  paid  their  servants  libe- 
rally, and  in  no  department  more  so  than  in  Somerset  house, 
and  rhcy  had  as  good  aright  to  see  justice  done  them  as  any 

ijerson  on  the  stock  exchance  could  pretend  to  have.  His 
ordship  then  alluded  to  Lord  Melville's  letter,  and  said,  that 
if  in  that  letter  even  the  noble  viscount  had  asserted  hi$  inno- 
cence, however  much  he  might  have  been  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary, that  would  have  been  some  ground  for  going  into  a 
fommittee.    He  would  like  even  to  hear  any  of  his  friends 
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be  bold  enough  to  make  such  an  assertion.  Neither  the  no* 
blc  viscount  himself,  however,  nor  any  gentleman  for  him, 
asserted  any  such  thing.  And  what  more  remained  for  the 
noble  lord,  than  to  .  address  him  as  Cicero  did  Piso,  in  his 
oration  against  him,  when  he  breaks  off,  exclaiming,  that  no 
person  can'  be  more  guilty  than  he  who  dares  neither  write  nor 
speak  Iiis  own  innocence?  He  would  ask  tl^e  noble  viscount 
himself,  what  he  would  have  said,  if,  at  the  time  of  proposing 
the  act,  aiiy  person  had  thus  addressed  him,  **  I  approve  of 
your  act,  but  you  labour  in  vain,  for  not  twelve  months  will 
pass  when  it  will  be  broken  by  a  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
tljat  treasurer  of  the  navy  is  yourself!"  But  still  more  must 
he  or  any  man  have  b^en  astonished,  had  it  beep  added,  that, 
at  the  end  of  14  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the 
act  had  been  violated,  there  could  be  found  in  the  house  of 
commons  a  person  to  propose  that  farther  inquiry  should  take 
place  before  it  was  determined  if  the  dignity  and  character  of 
the  house,  and  of  their  acts,  were  to  be  asserted,  and  the 
public  purse  vindicated  against  so  gross  a  system  of  pecula-r 
tion!  {Loud  applauses^  His  lordship  concluded  by  express^ 
ing  a  hope  that  the  decision  of  that  night  would  evmce  a  de«- 
termination  in  the  house  to  step  forward  with  one  voice  in 
djefence  of  the  safety,  honour,  and  existence  of  the  CPUQtry 
in  a  business  of  such  importance, 

The  AttQftiey  General  said,  if  it  were  9  necessary  alternative 
that  the  supposed  delinquency  should  be  punished  now,  or 
that  it  should  escape  altogether,  the  propriety  of  coming  to 
some  resolution  at  the  present  moment  might  be  more  rea-p 
sooably  insisted  upon.  He  doubted  whether  the  noble  lord 
vould,  on  reflection,  think  it  right  to  proceed  to  judgment, 
vnthout  the  fullest  investigation  of  the  facts.  He  asked, 
whether  it  was  not  essential,  in  a  material  question  like  this, 
that  the  particulars  should  be  stated  distinctly  ?  whether  thi^ 
was  a  case  upon  which  the  house  could  be  called  upon  to^  pro- 
nounce, in  the  stare  of  perfect  ignorance  in  which  it  stood, 
9nd  whether  any  man  would  not  feel  more  satisfied  in  doing 
justice  to  a  great  public  officer  in  a  fair  and  deliberate  way? 
The  noble  lord  had  argued  it  was  enough  that  one  of  the  acts 
was  contrary  to  the  act  of  parliament,  to  decide  upon  that 
act ;  but  which  was  the  most  convenient  and  dignified  course, 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  house  on  the  separate  point  under 
investigation,  or  upon  the  whole  after  due  inquiry  ?  This  was 
particularly  necessary,  as  the  hon.  gentlemen  did  not  confine 
their  observations  to  any  one  point,  but  wished  that  all  they 
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said  should  kave  a  general'  e&ot.  'What  ihcoovcnlence  could 
result  from  an  inquiry  which  would  embipace  the  subject,  aQ4 
what  mischief  would  arise  from  the  propriety  of  a  censure  ba? 
ing  considered  that  day  se'naight  rather  than  that  day  i  If 
there  were  any  who  thought  this  promptitude  requisitCi  Ihey 
would  vote  accordingly ;  but  the  house  at  large  would  consi^ 
der  whether  there  would  no.t  be  more  weight  and  character 
in  the  more  deliberate  course.  It  was  agreed  an  all  hands  tha| 
inquiry  should  take  place.  The  noble  lord  wished  a  separate 
decision  on  one  point.  Was  any  point  so  insulated  as  not  tQ 
be  connected  with  the  whole  ?  While  there  were  such  in>y 
portant  grounds  of  inquiry  the  house  should  not  be  called  up-t 
on  to  pronounce  judgment  when  conviction  was  so  remote,  at 
the  same  time  that  further  inquiry  could  have  no  ill  effect.    . 

Mr.  Tiirney  complimented  his  noble  friend.  It  was  matter 
of  pride  to  any  man  to  be  allowed  to  call  himself  the  friend 
of  such  rising  talents  and  eloquence.  He  agreed  with  him 
that  nothing  was  more  fit  than  to  appoint  a  committee  after 
the  first  point  should  4>e  agreed  upon,  a  cot^iimiitee  in  which 
all  that  related  to  accounts  and  calculations  may  be  lifted  an4 
made  clear.  The  transfer  of  money  fi-om  one  service  to  ana* 
ther  was  also  matter  for  a  committee,  but  what  was  (o  be  done 
with  the  remainder  of  the  tenth  report  ?  Did  Lond  Melville 
tik  for  further  delay,  saying  he  had  evidence  sufficient  for  hi| 
acquittal  ?  Did  Mr.  Trotter ^say  any  thing  to  that  effect  ?  But 
the  people  of  England  looked  to  that  night  for  the  opinion  of 
their. representatives  in  this  important  case.  He  vould  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  how  long  it  was  since  the  expedient  of 
%  reference  to  a  committee  occurred  to  him  ?  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  anxious  for  the  production  of  iK>rd  Melville's 
letter,  and  still  more,  that  the  public  mind  should  be  set  af 
rest  on  this  point  before  the  Easter  reces^t. ,  He  asked  now^ 
what  necessity  there  was  for  a  committee,  when  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  that  committee  could  not  throw  any  further 
light  on  the  afiair  ?  Was  it  contradicted,  that  the  conveyance 
of  the  public  money  from  the  Bank  of  England  to  a  private 
bank  was  contrary  to  law,  and  stil)  more,  the  application  of 
it  to  private  purposes  ?  lliis  established  at  once  a  right  to  in* 
quire.  Did  any  one  say,  that  Mr.  Sprott  was  in  a  very  ho« 
nourable  predicament,  when  he  was  so  loud  when  not  on  oatl)^ 
and  so  silent  when  he  was  ? — He  compared  tl^  present  case, 
to  that  of  *  the  late  sherifiit  of  Lotidop,  who  were  not  allowed 
to  justify  themselves  on  oath  at  the  bar.  He  doubted  much 
whether  a  committee  of  inquiry  would  h^ive  congie  to  any  de« 
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eision  in  t  week  or  a  month ;  Tor  when  the  house  would  Kavd 
to  go  over  what  had  occupied  the  commissioners  above  six 
tnonthSf  the  task  could  not  be  very  easily  performed.  The 
conchict  of  Lord  MelviDe  was  now  canvassed  over  the  whole 
eountry,  and  the  judgment  formed  on  it  may  be  conceived 
from  thiS)  that  his  lordship's  best  friend  would  not  say  for  him. 
Not  guilty^  upon  my  honour*  Parliament  had  appointed  com^ 
sftissioners  fot  the  correction  of  abuses  m  the  navy.  The 
commissioners  had  reported  that  Lord  Melville  had  been  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  law.  Neither  Lord  Melville  nor  any  one 
else  ofiered  any  thing  in  denial  of  the  fact*  He  did  think  a 
committee  of  inquii^  proper,  not  for  crimination,  but  with* 
a  view  to  refunding.  It  appeared  that  one  million  had  been 
drawn  upon  the  bank  in  one  day.  A  clerk  was  sent  with  a 
draught  to  the  bank,  who  was  on  his  return  with  the  money  to 
'  pass  Somerset  House  to  Mr.  Coutts's.  There  could  not  be 
clearer  evidence  that  this  plea  of  convenience  was  overstrained 
by  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter.  The  act  was  most  provi- 
dent for  the  public  security,  and  none  more  difficult  to  be 
misunderstood.  He  had  read  it  particularly,  net  to  know 
what  it  directed,  for  that  was  obvious,  but  to  discover  what 
possible  excuse  it  afforded  for  this  conduct.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  Lord  Melville  wantonly  and  systematically  continued 
to  put  the  public  money  into  Mr.  Trotter's  hands,  to  convert 
it  to  his  private  advantage ;  it  was  a  thing  which  be  could  not 
believe  \  but  it  was  impossible  Lord  Melville  could  be  ignorant 
that  such  profits  were  made  \  and  when  Lord  Melville  judged 
Mr»  Tr6tter  the  most  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  nirf 
private  affairs,  when  he  derived  accommodations  from  him  of 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  at  a  time ;  "and  let  no  man 
here  make  little  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand.  The  familiarity 
with  millions  bad  led  tt>  th.s  contempt  of  sums  which  could 
not  be  given  to  any  member  of  that  house,  without  causing 
great  complaint.  J  lie  country  could  not  be  satisfied  unless 
5ie  question  was  met  fairly  and  broadly.  He  was  sorry  if  any 
unworthy  means  were  resorted  to  out  of  doors  to  cast  reflection 
on  the  noble  lord.  As  to  the  handbills,  saying  the  pay  of 
the  seamen  was  kept  back,  he  did  not  believe  the  report 
was  credited  ;  but  he  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring 
that  to  his  certain  knowledge  it  was  unfounded.  He  allowed 
it  was  not  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  feelings  to  in** 
jure  individuals/ but  neither  was  it  right  to  neglect  or  diso^ 
point  the  public,  in  a  war  like  the  pr^ent,  in  which  it  Was  so 
necessary  to  retain 'the  support  and  attachment  of  the  people,' 
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by  shewing  them  that  the  strictest  care  iK^as  tiken  of  Atnt  in^ 
tesests.  He  felt  for  the  honourable  gentleoEien  who  were  placed 
in  the  situation  of  managing  Xiord  Melville's  case  with  such 
bad  materials  (  but  the  consideration  of  any  feelings  should 
act  be  allowed  to  interfere  witn  public  justice*  He  vindicated 
the  mode  of  trial  before  the  commissioners,  where  the  persons 
examined  have  every  £iir  advantage.  He  complimented  thft 
commissioners  on  the  zealous  and  upright  discharge  of  their, 
duty.  When  the  person  of  whom  all  these  complaints  wer^ 
made  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  great  department  in  yrhkik 
the  delinquency  had  occurred,  and  the  propriety  or  impropri* 
ety  of  his  continuing  in  that  situation  was  to  be  decided  on^ 
tbe  present  moment  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
marking  the  sense  of  the  house  on  these  important  matters^ 
He  was  proud  in  being  connected  with  the  adxninistration  that 
had  instituted  the  commbsion,  and  he  called  on  the  friends  of 
that  administration  to  support  the  motion. 

Mr*  Canning  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  rose  a^t  the  san^ 
moment. 

Mr.  Canning  remaining  in  po^esslon,  said,  On  any  other. 
occasion>  I  should  with  the  greatest  pleasure  have  given  way. 
to  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  {the  master  of  die  rolls)  i 
hot  after  the  speech  I  have  just  heard  from  the  honourable- 
gentleman  (Mr.  Tiemey),  whom  I  have  succeeded  in- the 
office  I  now  hold,  and  considering  that  the  present  questioa 
odates  peculiarly  to  that  department  of.  administration  with 
which  1  am  most  intimately  connected,  I  feel  particularly 
anxious  to  deliver  my  sentiments  on  this  occasion  ^  and<I  may 
perhaps  feel  that  I  have  some  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
boose  on  the  present  motion,  particularly  after  the  application, 
so  directly  made  to  me  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last.  The  oiScial  knowledge  of  that  honourable  gen* 
liemaiiy  and  his  authority  with  the  public,  are  strong  reasons 
for  dnj  being  desirous  of  giving  to  the  house  as  early  as  possii* 
Ue  such  explanations  as  my  short  acquaintance  with  the  office 
of  xceasurer  of  the  navy  enables  me  to  give  on  some  poinu 
which  I  think  the  house  and  the  public  appear  to  misunder«i 
stand,  and  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  mft 
quite  £urly  represented. 

First,  sir,  1  have  to  complain,  that  the  honourable  geo^ 
tlemaa's  ^^eech  has  taken  rather  a  whimsical  turn  towards 
Its  conclusion.  There  being  two  parties  before  the  hpusCy 
the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
endeavoured  tp  interest  the  feelings  of  the  house  for  the 
$cQm^9  wi  ngi  for  the  accused*  <*  You  must  ^ondema 
^^  (i  a  Lord 
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Lord  DiCdville  (says,  die  holiourabld  gentleman),  or  jou  wiB 
discredit  the  commissioners  whose  report  is  under  consi^ 
deratfon,  who  were  appointed  by  authority  of  parliament, 
and  whose  reputation 4>arliameDt  is  bound  to  uphold.  'Think 
What  will  be  the  situation  of  th^se  commissioners,  if  one  whonr 
Shey  have  indicted  should  be  pronounced  not  to  be  a  critninal  f^ 
Really,  sir,  unless  all  the  rules  by  which  judicial  questions 
are  regulated,  and  judicial  decisions  guided  in  this  country, 
dre  to  be  reversed  in  the  present  instance,  I  cannot  think  the 
ltoiku>e  of  alt  unjust  indictment  (supposing  it  ta^besoch)8a 
great  an  evil  as  an  hasty  sentence,  etiher  against,  or  beyond,* 
the  merits  of  the  case.  If  there  isno  other  argument  to  induce 
die  house  to  come  to  an  imperfect  and  partial  decision,  I  trust 
the  houfee  will  not  be  swayed  by  an  argument  of  this  kind. 

I  trust,  sir,  that  the  house,  in  its  usual  love  of  justice,  will  giise 
an  opportunity  to  inquire,  whether  the  whole  of  the  charge 
exhibited  against  the  noble  lord  may  not  be  capable  of  being> 
dene  away?  If  they  think  it  •probable  or  even  possible  that  it 
may,  they  cannot  possibly  vote  for  the  motion  proposed  by 
the  honourable  gentleman;  and  still  less  can  they  be  induced 
to  vote  for  it  by  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  this  night,* 
^iich,,  professing  only  to  call  for  a  decision  on  one  point,  have 
^t  gone  to  the  length  of  influencing  the  minds  of  the  house  as 
to  the  whole.  If,  by  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  the  house 
Would  be  precluded  from  taking  tognizance  of  the  guilt  [if 
Such  it  should  appear  to  be)  at  a  future  time,  that  considera- 
tion, I  will  fairly  admit,  might  have  some  weight  in  dermin-*> 
hig  the  house  rather  to  come  to  an  instant  decision,  at  some 
Kazard  of  injustice,  than  by  throwing  away  this  opportunity^ 
Ifo  lose  the-ends  of  substantial  justice  For  ever.  But  no  impe- 
iKment  of  this  kind  would  arise  from  agreeing  to  the  proposi*^ 
tion  of  my  right  honourable  friend,  which  goes  only  to  inter- 
^se  a  short  delay,  and  to  put  the  whole  transaction  in  a  train 
of  being  fairly  examined.  "Mie  mode  proposed  by  my.  right 
honourable  friend  is  best  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes 
.  ©f  justice,  by  instituting  an  inquiry  into  all  the  cirxrumstances 
of  the  case,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  done;  and  what  is 
fte  alternative?  Tliar  the  house  should  tome  to-  a  final  de« 
termination  on  the  subject,  by  which  aU  possibility  of  expla*' 
nation  would  be  excluded*  •  .  f 

«  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  spo^e  last  has^ 
stated  to  the  hpuse,  that  the  mode  proposed  by  the  orjgP> 
nal  motion  is  recommended  by  a  late  precedent  in  the  pro-^ 
ceedings  of  the  house  on  the  subject  of  the  Middlesex^ elec- 
tion.  He  ^s,  Aat  m.  that  case  the  hous&  4eoMled  .that-  i* 

♦.    ^  would: 
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would  liot  jiroceed  ki  the  ex&minatioA  of  eviikncc  at  tht 
har>  but  took  np  the  case  oii  tb«  repcut  of  a.c«auiiittiee^ 
upon  the  groimd  that  the  evidence  whidi  waB  adduce^  beiori^ 
tie  committee  Waii  Upon  oath»  tad  that  which  was  u>  b<  heard 
at  the  bar  must  be  withont  oath«  The  hobdvu^hk  geDtlcfmii 
coQtends  that  the  circumstances  are  precisi^  the  same  hek«|  iart 
that  the  evidence  before  thC'Covimkree  df  DftVal  inquiry  wair 
upon  o^ht  bat  if  .the  house  hears  any  ^Hthcr  evidence  vpoit 
that  subfect,  they  must  take  it  withowc  that  saactton.  Nov^ 
b^ging  pardon  al  that  honotirable  gentlenaliy  I  contend  thati 
the  two  cases  have  no  ccfmifton  nature}  nor  indeed^any  reseiiw 
bbnce  to  each  otlier*  The  dtci^ioa  on  the  late  case  of  chA 
BCddksex  election,  in  which  the  house  adapted  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  concluded  upon  it  without  hearing  iwther: 
evidence,  did. not  turaoa  the  point  of  difference  between  evi« 
dence  upon-oalii  and  that  which  was  taken  without  that  saac«>' 
tion ;  but  upon  the  principle  that  the  psoties  charged  witb 
misconduct  had  been  felly  heat!,  had  teen  aUow^  oU  iht 
ibrms,  and  what  was  much  better  th2tn  oU  f0tm%  die  subscoace 
tf  a  fsAr  trial;  they  were  -called  upon  to  answer;  tbej  knew 
the  charge^  and  heard  aH  the  evidence 'in  support  of  it,  hod 
actoaUy  crosxxamined  that  evidence^  and  were  heaod  tqr 
connsd  as  to  the  eSect  of  that  evidencCj  not  only  on  thetsiol 
hcibre  the  coroxhittee,  but  afterwards*  at  the^b^r  of  thia  hoftte» 
beforo  the  house  thought  itself  waitanled  in  prosonnciag 
judgment  against  them.  But  here  the  caiie  is^antirely  dii9«a- 
ent.  Not  only  has  the  noble  4oFd  not  bden^jfairiy  triedi  iboe 
he  has  had  no  trial.  Lord  Melville  'heaors  for  the  £fst  timcw 
on  the  publication  of  thie  report,  the  nature  of  the  charge 
agronst  him.  And  upon  this  charge  alone,  without  aliowing 
opportunity  for  investigation^  tlie  house  is  called  upon  to  pro* 
ceed  to  judgment. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  told  us  thdt  the  to- 
port  of  a  commissioii,  framed  da  a  similar  p1^.n  wi£h  that 
whose  report  is  now  before  us,  was  taken  as  the  fround«-. 
work  of  many  useful  regulations;  and  that  among  others^ 
the  very  act  (the  25th  of  the  king,  chap.  31.)  the  viola- 
tion ot  which  is  now  in  question,  arose  out  of  ahe  ren 
port  of  such  a  commission.  Granted.  Biit  if  a  commisfiioft 
is  competent  to  recommend  regulaMons,:  does  it  foUow  chafe 
it  is  competent  to  try  ataised  persohs*  and>condiemn  tham,'^-^ 
or,  what  would  be  the  same  thing,  send  them  to  this  /honsa^ 
for  condemnation,  to  be  pronounced  upon  then  unheard  ?- 
There  may  be  abundance  of  precedents,  aioid  tb<re  ore  not 
doubt,  for  fc^owing  intplici^  the  suggestai^ns  of  a  cotnnais^ 
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don  ks  to  matter  of  regulation ;  but  I  defy  the  right  hoii« 
gentleman  to  produce  one  of  a  criminal  sentence  so  hlxndif* 
Sdoptedy  and  so  Unadvisedly  confirmed. 

But  nothing  can  be  plainer,  it  is  contended,  than  the  present 
case*    It  is  the  violation  of  an  act  of  parliament  that  is  com- 
plained of.-   Here  is  the  letter  of  the  act ;  there  is  the  practice 
that  has  been  followed :  the  two  are  manifestly  inconsistent, 
and  this  inconsistency  is  a  matter  obvious  to  common  under** 
standing!  and  not  requiring  examination  or  evidence)  to  make 
it  dear.     According  to  this  mode  of  argumnit,  the  aggrava- 
tions, which  the  hon.  gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  mo- 
tion, and  those  who  followed  him  have  employed,  ought  to  be 
put  wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  the  verdict  of  guilty  to  be 
pronounced  only  on  a  clear  understanding,  and  manifest  proved 
violation  of  the  act.     Grant  me  this ;  and  however  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  may  be  suiprised  at  the  assertion,  I  venture . 
confidently  to  assert  that  Lord  Melville  has  not  "been  more  ^ 
guilty  of  violating  the  letter  of  the  act,  than  he  the  right  hon.  . 
gendemdn  (Mr.  Tiemey)  himself  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  treasurership,  even  after  the  introduction  of  the  improved  ^ 
practice  (and  I  admit  it  to  be  an  improvement)  upon  which  he 
prides  himself;  or  than  I,  in  following  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's example. 

But  here,  sir,  I  beg  I  may  not  be  misunderstood ;  I  beg 
I  may  not  be  supposed  to  stand  up  as  the  apologist,  or  the 
imitator  of  those  irregularities  by  which  the  law  is  stated 
to  have  been  violated;  or  as  contending  that  such  was 
the  course  in  which  the  act  of  parliament  intended  the 
issues  of  money  to  be  conducted,  i  do  no  such  thing.  The 
question  of  irregularity} — of  the  extent  of  the  irreeularity;— of . 
the  -motive  which  may  have  dictated  it,  and  which  may  either 
excuse  in  a  certain  degree,  or  may  aggravate  the  impro- 
priety of  it, — I  understand  to  be  not  how  under  discussion,  . 
it  is  admittec*  on  all  sides  that  these  things  must  be  reserved 
for  future  investigation.  The  one  point  to  which  we  are  de-  . 
sired  to  confine  oiur  attention  now,  upon  which  the  vote  of^ 
the  house  is  to  be  founded,  and  to  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  especialty  limits  his  accusation,  is  the  bare 
violation  of  the  act,  the  technical  crime  of  an  infraction  of  law; 
and  upon  tl^it  I  am  ready  confidently  to  argue  that  the  case 
is- by  no  means  so  clear  as  it  is  assumed  to  be.  What  do  gen- 
tlemen contend  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  law  ?  that  no  money  for 
naval  services,  absolutely  none,  shall  be  drawn  from  the  bank 
till  it  is  to  be  paid  into  the  pocket  of  the  public  creditor  ?  that 
ther^ateU  be  no  intermediatefund,  great  or  small — no  aggre- 
gate 
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«ft  ilocic  oiitof  which  fmall  payments  may  be  made ;  bat 
nut  each  particular  payment,  as  it  occuri»  fliail  be  fatisfiod 
bj  a  ipecific  draft  upon  the  bank,  payable  to  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  money  is  due  i  This  is  the  conftrufiion  of  the 
ad,  if  they  conftrue  it  aright ;  and  fuppofing  them  right  ia 
this  conftrufiion,  I  defy  them  to  ihew  me  one  fyilable  in 
the  ad  wrbich  admits  of  any  degree  or  diftindion,  or  allows 
of  the  ff^llcfi  deviation  from  the  &vi£t  rule  on  anv  occaiioli 
however  urgent,  or  to  any  extent  however  inugni$cant» 
And  if  this  be  the  conftruftion  upon  which  the  houfe  is  to 
judge,  I  not  only  do  not  pretend  that  Lord  Melville  isguilt* 
left  of  the  violation,  but  1  contend  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  fpoke  laft,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whom 
hft  fucbeeded  as  treafurer  of  the. navy,  that  the  noble  lord 
srbo  preceded  him,  was  guihy,  and  that  I  myfelf  am  daily 
guilty  of  (he  fame  offence  againft  the  law;  that  every  trea^ 
fu'rer  m.uft  be  guilty  of  it,  fo  long  as  the  law  remains  unal- 
tered, unlefs  he  is  fatisfied  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  Che  lawy 
atjbe  expence  of  fuffering  the  whole  bofinefs  of  the  pay- 
ment of  naval  fervices  to  ftand  ilill.  Gentlemen  probably 
are  not  aware  of  the  multiplicity  of  payments  which  are 
daily  made  in  the  navy  pay  office,  and  of  the  minute 
fradionai  divifions  into  which  many  of  thofe  payments 
are  fpTif.  Their  general  notion  probably  is,  that  in 
the  ifflie  for  naval  fervices ^  of  fuch  vaft  fums  as.  we 
have  heard  of  to-niglit,  and  as  appear  in  the  accounts  ia 
the  report,  tens  of  thoufands,  and  hundreds  of  thoufandsp 
and  millions ;  large  grofs  fums  alone  arc  paid  by  the  office, 
and  that  the  fubfequenldiflribution  to  fatisfy  individual  claims 
and  fhares  is  made  cxtra-officially  by  agents  or  captains  of 
ihips.  In  fhort,  they  affimiUte  the  navy  pay-office  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  army  pay-office,  and  are  furprifed  that  the  fame 
regulations  which  may  have  been .  fqund  applicable  to  the 
on^,  Ihogld  not  be  equally  etfedual  when  applied  to  the  ex« 
penditure^of  the  other.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike.  The 
oavy  pay  office  is  to  the  navy  what  not  the  army  pay  office 
alone»  but  the  army  pay  office,  with  the  addition  of  army 
agents,  of  colonels  of  regiments,  of  barrack  mafters,  and 
oiher  fubordinate  accountants,  is  to  the  army.    TJiie  army 

Eay-ofBce  iflues  grofs  fums  to-be  fubfequently^ di(\ributed 
y  perfons  holding  no  fituation  in  the  office.  The  navy 
pay  office  makes  the  minuted  individual  payments,  the  frac* 
lion  of  a  fiogle  feaman's.  yearly  pay,  the  quarter  of  a  fea* 
man's  wife's  aHotoient;  and  are  iuch  payments  as  tbcfe.ca^ 
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^ble  of  being  made  by  drafts  ttpoii  the  bank;  a  draft  for. 
^m  pound  fevemJLtUiMgs  and  threw  pentct  a  draft  fox  fourteen 
fiMin^s  and  fevm  fence  three  fart A'mgs  f <'^  have  in  my 
band  an  abftraft  of  the  number  of  payments  made  in  the 
navy  pay  ofBce  in  tbe  courfc  of  the  month  of  January.  Ii% 
twenty^fix  .days»  they  amount  to  (ik  thoufand  four  hundred 
4md  two  paymentsy  of  which  no  lefs  than  three  ihoufand  two 
hundred  -and  feventytight  were  of  fumt  under  twenty 
pounds^  and  one  tlioufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  in 
liUms  from  •ne  pound  eight  JhiUlngi  to  ten  andfxpence..  Is  it 
«raAicab>e  lo  make  fuch  payments  in  4uch  numbers^  each 
•oy  a  fpecific  draft  upon  the  bank }  Then  as  to  wages,  there 
are  at  this  moment  open^  in  the  pay  room  of  the  office,  no 
lefs  than  Jut  thmfand  eight  hundred  Ihtps-'  books,  upon  any 
one  of  which,  at  any  hour,  a.caJI  may  be  made  for  the  wages 
W  any  feaman  who  may  happen  not  to  have  been  prefent 
at  tbe  payment  at  tbe  outport,  for  tbe  money  due  to  him  for 
lour  or  five  years,  or  as  many  months'  icrvice.  in  tbe 
courfe  of  this  moath  calls  have  aiSuaily  been  made  upon  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  of  tbefe  books,  and  fome  of  th<m 
for  wages  due  ten  years  ago.  In  this  complication  ^i  fmall 
money  tranfadions,  is  it  poffible  to  imagine  that  the  law  in- 
tended every  particular  payment  to  be  made  by  a  fpccific 
draft  upon  tbe  bank  ?  Gentlemen,  I  tee,  acknowledge  the 
thing  to  be  impoffible,  and  are  ready  to  contend  that  the  a£t 
ef  parliament  cannot  have  meant  \o  prefcribe  an  impradi* 
cablc  regubtion.  Then,  I  fay,  the  whole  argument  upon 
which  the  charge  of  this  day  is  built,  falls  to  the  ground. 
Whatever  the  ai^of  parliament  does  prefcribe,  of  this  I  am 
fiire,  (and  no  man  wlio  has  read  the  a£V  attentively  will  con- 
Iradid  me)  that  its  prefcripiion  is  general,  pofitive,  without 
difference  or  difcrelion.  if  it.does  fay  that  payments  iliall 
be  made  no  otherwife  than  by  drafts  on  the  bank,  it  fays  fo 
of  4}// payments  great  and  fmall,  it  excepts  none,  it  leaver 
fio  qyalificatioOb  I  defy  the  man  who  moft  wiHiet^  wrefl 
the  interpretation  of  the  ad  fo  as  to  make  Loid  Melville 

![uilty,  and  others  who  have  held  the  fame  fituation  blame- 
efs,  and  to  make  difobedicncc  to  the  a£t '  in  his  indancc 
criminal,  by  Ihewing  that,  in  other  inftanccs,  it  has  been 
complied  with  without  inconvenience; — I  fay,  fir,  I  defy  any 
fuch  perfonto  point  out  to  roe  that  paflUge  in,  the  ad  by 
which  the  payment  of  fmall  and  fradion&l  fums  in  London 
(the  outport^,  we  all  know,  are  fpecially  provided  for  by  a 
clauir  of  the  ad}  a^  excepted  ifrom  the  general  prolMbt^^ 
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tioOy  if  Aich  ic  be,  againft  paying  othermfe  thaoubv  di^fe 
upon  the  bank :  and  if  there  beno  fucb'exception,  then  tfie  vio* 
ktion  of  thelaw  is  not  peculiar  to  Lord 'Melville ;  the'plaip, 
naked  indidlment  of  illegality,  on  which  gentlemen  rely  tl^is 
night, is  common  to  him  with  other  treafurers  dftheriavyi  with 
his  own  immediate  fucceflbrs,  and  even  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney)  and  his  bbafied  fc;r/Vr-^,  aqd 
with  myfelf,  who  follow  the  example  which  h'e.(Mr«.Tier- 
ney)  has  fet  me,  in  that  mqde  of  drawing  money  fr9m  the 
'bank.  /    "*  * 

By  this  mode  {oi  xvriti^Jfs)  there  is  indeed  an  e,ffb£tual 
.  prevention  to  the  accumulation  of  any  fum  of  iponey  inthe 
paymafter's  hands.    His  drafts  are  merely  ufed  to'  transfer  a 
portion  of  his  credit  at  the  bank  to  the  different  fub-iaiccbunt« 
ants;  and  they, and  they  ontyy,do  adu^lly  draw  out  the  money. 
But  they  do,  and  muft,  .draw  out  money  lor  the  fmal I  pay- 
ments, not  by  fpecitic. drafts  for  each  particular  fum,  but  in 
^  round  fums,  to  be  afterwards  paid  away  in  fraClionai  pa^- 
'mencs.     By  thefe,  therefore,  the  ^Q.  is  flill  violated  ;  and  if 
we  go  to  trial  upon  the  flri^  letter  of  the  law,  conftru^d  as 
the  bon.  gentlemen  coni^rue  it,  the  right  lion,  gentleman 
(Kfr.  Tierney)  and  I  muft  be  found  guilty  as  well  as  oor 
predeceilors. 

Here  again,  however,  lir,  I  beg  not  to  be  mifunderftood.  I 
am  not  denying  the  advantage  pf  the  prefent  pradice  y  1  am 
not  defending  the  abufe  of. the  former  one.  If  a  law  be  imprac- 
ticable, and  muft  be  violated,  flill  I  know  neceffity  limits 
.  the  violation  which  it  juftiiies ;  aud  the  motive,  the  objeft, 
and  the  degree  of  the  departure  from  the  law,  are  alt  mat- 
ters of  confideration,  and  mufl  in  fairnefs  be  confidered  be- 
fore we  affix  the  degree  of  cenfure  to  which  fuch  a  depar- 
ture is  liable.  But  thefe  quefiions  of  motivci  of  objed,  bf 
degree*  furely  thefe  are  the  verv  queftions  which  can  ^ 
decided  only  by  further  inveftigation.  .AH  tliat  I  contend  fW 
is,  that  nothing  is  plain  upon  me  face  of  the  tranfa^ion  bbt 
tlie  fimple  fa£t,  that  the  law  (conftrued  as  the  hon.  gerftle- 
men  coniirue  ii)  has  not  been  adhered  to;  and  upon 
this  (ingle  faA  the  hon.  gentlemen  call  for  judgment*  j  I 
lay,  upon  this  fad  alone  judgment  cannot  be  given  fairly. .  I 
fay,  upon  this  fa£t  alone  not  Lord  Melville  only,  but  every 
treafurer  of  the  navy  who  has  a^ed  under  this  law  muft  be 
found  guilty.  I  fay,  it  is  the  quo  animo  of  the  deviation  from 
the  law,  it  is  the  excefs  of  that  deviation  beyond  the  necef- 
isty  of  the  cafe,  which  conllitute  the  moral  guilt  of  fuch  a 
pra&ice,in  contradiftin£tiontoilsmere  illegality.  And  thefe 
Are  circumftances  which  cannot  be  taken  as  proved  by  any 
Vol.  II.  1805.  R   *  evidcncip 
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evidence  which  you  iiave  yet  befoFe  yoD,  by  the  report  of 
any  commiffioners,  who  examine  only  with  a  view  to  cri- 
tninate,  or  even  by  the  admiffion  of  any  party,  who,  when 
examined,  know  not  to  what  point  his  examination  was 
meant  to  apply. 

Upon  the  qucftion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  deviation  of 

'  the  act  of  parliament  has  been  carried,  and  upon  that  of  the 
lofs  or  hazard  (the  hazard  rather  alone,  for  any  notion  of 
lofs,  I  think,  is,  on  all  hands,  given  up)  of  public  money,  I 

,  aip  perfcAly  confident  that  there  are  the  moft  extravagant 
inifc6nceptiuns  and  exaggerations  abroad.  I  (hall  not  be 
niiftaken,  I  hope.  1  am  not  juftifying,  nor  prepared  to  juf- 
tify,  any  unneceflary  contravention  of  the  law,  any  hazard  of 
public  money  that  might  have  been  avoided  ;•— out  we  are 
here  debating  upon  condemnation  and  puiiilhment,  upon 
the  proofs  neceilary  to  condemn,  upon  the  extent  to  which 

^  puriifhrnent  ms^  juftly  be  carried  ;  and  in  decidhig  thefe 

3ueftions,  furely  it  is  neceilary  that  we  fhould  have  a  cleatv 
Ifiind  conception,  not  of  the  truth  or  fairehood  only,  but 
of  the  (hade  and  colour  of  aggravation  belonging  to  every 

'  part^of  the  charge  on  which  our  fentence  is  founded.  Will 
any  fnan  who  hears  me  fay,  that,  in  paffing  fentence  this 
night  upon  Lord  Melville,  he  is  not  influenced  in  any  de- 
gree by  any  matter  extraneous  to  the  mere  dry  queftion  of 
Jaw  upon  which  alone  the  refolutions  turn  ?  Will  he  fay  that, 
Sn  apportioning  the  mcafure  of  punifhment,  he  is  fure  that  he 

'  leaves  wholly  out  of  his  confideration  all  thofe  circum- 
fiances  of  inflammation  with  which  the  report  of  the  com- 

'  xniflioners,  and  the  rumours  out  of  doors,  have  filled  his  eara 
and  his  mind,  and  that  he  looks  to  nothing  but  the  naked- 

-  nefs  of  violated  law  ?  Will  any  man  fay,  will  the  rig^t  hon. 
gentleman  who  fpoke  laft,  (to  ufe  his  own  folemn  appeal)  lay 

'  nis  hand  uppn  his  heart  and  fay,  that  he  does  not  in  his  confci- 

*ence  believe,  that  a  vote  pafled  this  night  againft  Lord  Mel* 
ville,  though  confined  to  the  fad  and  to  the  mere  illegality  of 

'  t^?  f^ft  of  withdrawing  money  from  the  bank,  though  argued 
for  upon  this  ground  only,  though  agreed  t6by  the  houlie  on 

.  this  ground  only,  would  carry  with  it,  in  the  opinion  of  all  man- 

[  kind,  a  complete  fweeping  condemnation  of  Lord  Melvine, 
in  every  particular  in  which  his  conduct  has  been  impeach- 
ed ;  a  comprehcnfive  and  unqualified  confirmation  of  ail  the 

'  imputations  and  calumnies  which  have  been  circulated  againft 

'  him,  of  fraud,  peculation,  robbery,  of  grofs  and  foul  per« 
fonal  corruption  ?  It  is  no  anfwer  to  me  that  this  would  not 
be  the  intention  of  fuch  a  vote ;  it  is  no  anfwer  to  me  that  al- 
moft  every  gentleman  wiio  has  fpuken,  and  particularly  the 

right 
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right  ho9.  gentlemaA  whofpo^e  laft»  has  diftin£t!y  dirdaim- 
ed  aoy  rufpicion  of  Lord  Melviiie's  parjLicipation  in  ihe  ad- 
▼aoUges  which  accrued  from  Mr.  Trotter's  diipoiition  of 
the  money  in  his  hands.  It  is  no  anf^er  to  me,  that  there  is 
not  one  intelligent  or  underftanding  mat)  who  does  no(  know 
that  not  one  farthing's  lof;^  has  been  fuffained  by  the  public, 
or  by  any  public  claimant.  All  thefe  things  are  blended  to- 
gether in  the  clamours  out  of  doors,  and  a  partial  and  hafty 
vote  to-night  will  inevitably  confirm  them  all  together. 

^  it  any  thing  more  thanJQfti<:e,  then,  that  the  whole  charge 
(bould  be  thoroughly  examined  liefore  fentence  is  pronounc- 
ed upon  any  part  of  it  ?  Do  gentlemen  really  doubt  whether 
there  is  mudi  ^ologr  of  aggravation  given  to  the  ct^arges 
againft  Lord  Melville,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  by  the  re* 
port  of  the  commiflioners ;  whether  there  is  any  allegation 
in  that  report  capable  of  being  difproved,  or  reduced  in 
magaitude  and  malignity  ?  Is  not  the  fpecimen  given  by  my 
ri^ht  hon.  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Pitt),  of  the  extraordinary 
and  ahnoil  incredible  miftake  in  the  table,  p.  155  of  the  re- 
pprt,  by  which  the  commiSioners  exaggerate  an  average  ba*' 
lance  of  fcurteen  days  expenditure  i  a  the  hands  of  the  trea- 
forer  of  the  navy,  into  an  average  o(  forty-five  ;— is  hot  tbt^ 
iailance  pf  enormous  mifrepTcfentation    in   a   matter  of 
figures,  where  it  could  hardly  paf^  undeteded,  fufficien( 
to  fatisfy  gentlemen  that  there  may  be  error,  that  there, 
may  be  exa^eration  in  other  parts  of  the  allegations  of, 
the  commiiSoners ;  that  it  may  be  part  of  the  duty  of  this 
houfe  to  examine  into  the  foundnefs  of  thofe  different  alle- 
gations diemfelves,  before  they  adopt  them  implicitly  as . 
the  foundation  of  a  criminal  fentence  ?  What  would  be  the 
feelings  of  gentlemen,  meaning  fauly,  if,  after  having  pafTed 
fucb  a  fentence,  fevere  as  they^are  called  upon  to  make  it, 
and  irrevocable  as  in  its  nature  it  muft  be,  they  were  to  find, 
upon  fubfequent  invedigation,  (for  an  invefligatioh  we  are 
told  there  is  yet  to  be)  that  much  of  what  they  had  taken  for 
granted  was  extremely  doubtful— much  that  Jhey  imagined^ 
to  be  ]iroved  was  falfely  ^ated,  and  capable  of  complete ' 
refutation  ?  , 

Sir,  it  is  really  a  whimiioil  courfc  that  we  are  defifed 
to  take;  it  is  not  eafy'to  date  the  pfopbfition  in  teriils. 
with<|t|t  expreffing  one's  furprife  at  a  difFercnce  of  opinion 
exifting  upon  it.    It  is  agreed  that  we  are  to  have  an  in-_ 
quiry ;  it  is  certain  that  we  are  to  pronounce  a  judgment,^ 
but  the  point  of  conteft  is,  with  which  we  iball  begin. 

R2'  '  '    Bur 
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But  is  it  itnpoflible  that  any  fuch  dirdbfure  fhould  come  out 
as  can  materially  afFeft  the  merits  of  the  cafe  ?  Sir,  I  wilf  give 
gipntlemen  an  inftance :  What  if  I  werie  to  tell  tliem  that  1  en- 
tertain a  doubt  whether  public  money,  that  is»  money  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public,  JtaSf  in  point  of  faft,  been  drawn  out  of*, 
the. bank  before  it  w^  wanted?  In  truth,  fir,  i  do  entertain  a' 
very  coniiderable  doubt  upon  this  fubje£t.  I  will  (late  the 
grounds  of  that  doubt  as  ihortly  as  I  can: — lit  tl>e  table  al- 
ready referred  to,  p.  155  of  the  report  of  thecommiflioners, 
gentlemen  will  fee  that  there  are  two  fiatements  of  the  ba« 
lances  in  the  treafurer's  hands,  the  oi\e  b]^  the  navy  board, 
the  other  by  the  tr^afurer,  and  there  is  a  confiderab'Ie 
diflt^rei^ce  ^between  them.  I'his  difference  I  fhall  beil  ex- 
plain in  the  words  of  that  report  of  the  commiilioners  of 
1182,  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  who  opened  this  bufinefai 
has  referred,  and  very  properly  referred,  as  the  foundadbn 
o/^  all  the  regulations  by  which  the  office  of  treafurer  of  the 
navy  has  been,  governed  ;  as  the  oridnal  Iburce,  and  there- 
fore the  beft  cxpofitor,  of  the  aft  of  the  25th  of  tht  king. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  difference  between  ihe  treafure^s 
ilatement  of  the  balance  in  his  haiids  on  a  given  d^y, 
and  that  of  the  navy  board,  the  report  of  1782  fays — "  This 
*t  difference  lies  in  the  cafhiei*'s  and  viftualling  branches, 
**  and  arifes  from  the  following  caufe :  When  the  boards 
*f  aflign  bills  upon  the  treafurer  for  payment,  they  imme* 
**  diately  give  him  credit  for  thofe  bills,  in  his  account  kept 
**  at  their  offices;  \>\xt  the  treafurer  does  not  himfelf  take 
'^  credit  for  any  bills  in  his  own  account  till  he  aftually  pays 
•^.  them.  The  perfons  who  receive  thefe  bills  do  noi  2ilw;iy$ 
.  •*  immediately  prefent  them  to  the  treafurer  for  payment, 
*'  hut  frequently  keep  them  in  their  poffeflion  for  a  confi- 
*'  derable  time.  The  treafurer's  balance  muft  therefore  ex- 
<^  ceed  the  navy  balance  as  ^luch  as  the  fum  of  the  bilU  af^ 
**  figned  uponjiira  for  payment  exceeds  the  fum  of  the  bills 
*<  aftually  paid  by  hnn." — Now  I  intreat  the  attention 
of  the  houle  to  the  fentence  which  follows :  **  We  con- 
«  ceive  this  excefsis  not  money  for  which  the  treafurer  i^ 
*'  accouiUable  to  the  public,  but  belongs  to  the  proprietors 
'*  oftliofe  bills,  and  remains  in  his  hands  at  their  rifcjue, 
f*  unrjl  they  apply  to  him  for  payment.'* 

Now,  fir,  if  this  doftrine  be  Uue,  and  it  is  of  high  authority, 

• — the  very  highcft  upon  this  fubjeft  j— and  it  the  money 

withdrawn  from  'the  oank  hais  not  exceeded  the  an^ount  of 

the  bills  alfigned  upon  the  treafurer  for  payment,  it  is  plaili 

'  -  •.'•.'•• .     *  •      •    ■•  that 
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tiiat  not  only  no  public  nioaey  has  been  loft*  but  nonet 
ablblutely  none,  not  one  farthing  the  property  of  the  public 
has  been  put  to  hazard. . 

And  ho V  ftands  the  faft  upon  this  fubjeft  >  hfow^  ftands 
it  on  the  face  of  the  report  now  before  us  f  Let  gentlemen 
be  fo  good  as  to  look  once  more  tO'  the  table,  page  155  of 
the  .report,  and  note  the  difierence  between  the  treafurer'S 
and  navy  board's  balances.  Let  them  then  turn  back  to 
j^age  128«  where  they  will  find  what  n|ay  be  confidered 
as  the  indiftment  in  this  trial,  the  allegation  of  the  defici- 
encies at  the  end  of  federal  years  ouhng  Mr.  Trotter's  pay- 
inafterlhip,  by  which  is  meant  the  amount  of  public  money 
which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  bank  of  England,  and  was 
sot.  Gentlemen  will  fee  that  the  commiffioners  profefs  to 
make  thb  ftatement  of  deficiencies  on  the  treafurer's  ^*  un- 
appropriated" balances ;  but  by  comparing  this  with  the  other 
table,  p.  155,  they  will  fee  that  it  is  in  fact  made  noi  on  the 
'Nonappropriated"  or  navy  board  balance,  which  excludes  the 
affignments;  but  on  the  treafurer^s  or  grois  balance,  which 
comprehends  the  amounts  of  bills  adualty  affigned  on  the 
treaiorerbut  not  paid — tlie  amount  of  which  bills  tlie  commif- 
fioners of  1782  exprefsly  ftate  to  be  money  for  which  the 
.  treafurcr  is  not  accountable  to  the  public.  If  the  calcula* 
don  were  made  (as  it  profefles  to  be)  on  the  **  unappro- 
priated'* balance,  fo  far  from  any  deficiency,  there  would 
appear  to  be  more  in  the  bank  than  the  treafurcr  is  charged  " 
with— that  is  to  fay,  it  would  appear  that  not  only  the 
whole  of  the  public  money  was  in  the  bank,  but  that  by 
hx  the  greater  part  of  that  which  was  not  the  property  of  the 
public,  of  that  which  was  the  property  of  individuals,  holders 
of  bills  affigned  upon  the  treafurer  and  at  then*  option  any 
hour  to  bring  to  him  for  payment,  was  in  the  bank  along  with 
the  public  money. 

In  fa£t,  the  amount  of  the  balance^  in  the  hands  of 
treafiirer  of  the  navy  on  an  average  for  the  fourteen  years, 
from  1786  to  1799  inclufivc,  during  which  Mr,  Trotter 
was  pay  matter,  and  during  wliich  thofe  deficiencies  are 
imputed,  for  permitting  which  Lord  Melville  is  now  to 
fuffer,  will  be  found  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  about 
510,000).  Of  this  fum  the  average  of  aflignm^n(s,  that 
is  of  bills  affigned  upon  the  treafurer  but  outfianding  and 
not  brought  to  him  for  payment,  is  about  146|000l.  the 
average  of  the  imputed  deficiencies  4i,000l.  or  foniething 
left  th^  one^tiiirdi  but  Wore  than  one-fouhh,  not  of  the 
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public  balance  in  the  tieafucer'<  hands  which  ought  to  be* 
lodged  in  the1>aDk»  but  of  the  amount  •  of  tbofe  affigned 
bills  which  might  at  any  hour  be  brought  for  payroentp 
and  Which  the  commiifioners  of  1782  report  to  be  money 
for  which  the  treafurer  **  is  not  accountable  tp  the  public." 

Now»  fir,  I  do  not  fay  that  if  this  turns  out  Jo  be  as  I  have 
ftated»  here  is  no  fault  any  where — ^here  b  nothing  to  blame» 
nothing  to  corredy.  no  irregularity,  no  fin,  if  you  will,  againft 
the  fpirtt  of  the  a£k  of  parliament:  but  I  do  fay »  heie  is;. 
a  vecy  different  cafe  from  that  which  we  have  all  this  nigh(. 
been  arguing  upon,  from  what  this  houfe  and  the  public 
have  been  taught  to  believe.  I  do  not  fay*  therefore,  dg 
nothing ;  there  is  no  call  for  animadveriion  s  no  ground  for 
parliamentary  interpofition  :  but  I  do  fay— do  that  which  is. 
called  for  by  the  cafe  as  it  really  ftaods,  and  not  that  which, 
an  inflamed  and  miftaken  ftatement,  an  exaggerated  and  unt 
tenable  reprefentation  of  the  matter  has  led  you  topropofe. 
Leafl  of  alK  fir,  do  I  fay  to  the  houfe,  take  this  for  the  truth 
upon  my  bare  Aatement  of  it  in  a  fpeech  in  this  houfe.  I 
fav  only,  examine  for  yourlclves ;  go  to  the  bottom  of  thefe 
allegations  ;  and  that  you  may  do  io  foberly  and  effedually^ 
fcfer  the  report  to  a  feleft  committee. 

Other  detached  and  feparate  inftances  there  are  in  which 
great  mifreprefentation  has  prevailed,  and  great  prejudice  has 
exified  ;  upon  one  or  two  of  which,  as  they  have  been  dated 
in  the  courfe  of  this  night's  debate,  I  am  defirous  of  ofiering  a 
few  obfervations.  It  has  been  ftated  in  this  debate,  Ibelieve  by 
the  noble  lord  over  the  way,  that  Lord  Melville's  anxiety  to 
prevent  the  clofing  of  the  accounts  of  his  treafurerflips  indi- 
cates a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt :  and  this  anxiety  is  faid  to  be 
proved  by  Lord  Melville's  conduA  in  refpeft  to  the  ac« 
countant^s  branch  in  the  navy  pay-o£Eice»  which  branch 
was  inftituted  by  Lord  Melville  himfelf  for  the  exprefs  pur^^ 
pofe  of  bringing  up  the  oM  accounts,  and  keeping  ujp  the  . 
new  ;  but  which,  after  a  (hort  trial.  Lord  Melville  bimfelf 
is  alleged  to  have  wantonly  difcontinued.  The  commif< 
fioners  are  particularly  fevere  upon  this  tranfa£lion,  and 
upon  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
place — the  extreme  prefs  of  bufinefs  during  the  late  war,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  employing  the  clerks  belonging  to 
the  atcountant's  branch  in  the  current  business  of  the  office. 
The  commissioners  inveigh  against  the  "  false  economy  in 
not  augmenting  the  numb^  of  clerks  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  business  in  the  office ;"  and  in  this  invective  I  cor.* 
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Aally  agree  with  them.  [  But  they  are  oiistakaii  add  so  are 
those  who  quote  froin  them,  as  to  the  object  of  that  censtu'e^ 
whom,  no  doubt,  they  take  to  be  Lord  MdTifie.    No  such 
thing.    First^  sir.  Lord  Melville  has  the  merit  at  least  of  haT- 
ing  instituted  the  accountant's  branch ;  aiid  he  did  not  dis- 
continue its  functions  till  the  navy  board  withdrew  those 
clbrks  of  theirs  who  were  employed  joindy  with  the  trea- 
surer's clerks  in  the  navy  department ;  who,  from,  the  nature 
of  the  business,  must  co«>opa^e  with  the  treasurer's  clerks, 
and  without  whom  the  treasurer's  clerks  cannot  proceed.   Se- 
condly, Lord  Melville  had  no,  power,  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy  has  no  power,  to  augment  the  number  of  iiis  clerks  .ai 
will.    He  niust  apply  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad« 
nnralty,  his  superior  board,  and  they  must  obtain  lor  him 
an  ordor  <rf  the  idng  in  council  before  he  can  add  onesingle 
clerk  to  the  estaMishment.    It  is  not  quite  fair  therefore  to , 
take  for  granted  that  the  omission  was  his.     But  if  gentle- 
men  are  curious  to  know  whether  any  application  .ever  has 
been  m^e,  for  such  an  augmentation  as  the  oommitstonen 
recommend,  andhasbeeil  rejected,  I  will  tell  them*  Lord  Har- 
Towby,  Iiord  Melville's  immediate  successor,  did  apjdy  to  tbe 
then  board  of  admiralty  for  an  addition  to  the  establKhmenty 
stating  as  the  ground  of  his  application,  not  only  the  general 
increase  of  business,  but  the  dispersion  of  the  accountant's 
clerks,  and  the  desireaUeness  of  putting  that  branch  into  ao- 
tivity.     Lord  Harrowby^s  application  was  not  complied  with. 
Since  I  have  had  the  honour  to  hold  my  present  situation,  I 
have  renewed  Lord  Harrowby's  application  \  and  long  before 
the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  had  recomipended  the 
measure,  I  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  present  board  of 
admiralty  to  such  an  augibentation  of  clerks  as>  will,  I  hope, 
enable  the  accountant's  branch  to  resume  its  functions.    Lut- 
'  ly,  sir,  as  to  the  fact  of  Lord  Melville's  final  accounts  beit^ 
ddaycd  :  those  of  his  first  treasurerskip  are  closedr- those  m 
his  second  treasurership  are  nearly  so ;  and  as  to  the  accounts 
of  that  last  treasurership,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  new 
mode  of  account,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  cksed,  so  fiur  as 
he  is  personally  concerned,  pn  the  day  on  which  LoniHar* 
rowby  succeeded  him  in  ofHce*    It  is  impossible  to  devise 
any  reason  for  a  treasurer  of  the  navy  now  desiring}  to  keep 
his  accounts  open  after  quitting  office,  as  not  one  £urtfaifig  of 
balance  remains  in  his  hands. 

One -other  point,  though  already  explained  as  I  thought 

satisfactorily  by   my  right    honourable  friend  (Mr.  Pitt), 

having  been  referred  to  by  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 

'  Ticrney), 
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Tteni^)>  I  dbaii  take  the  Hberty  tq  re-sutcj  the  rather  99 
it  leads  me  naturally  to  a  remark  Mpon  certain  observa.- 
Cions  of  the  cooumsiioner^y  which  I  think  it  material  not  to 
leave  unnoticed.    The  enon^ous  sum  of  one  million  is  state4 
•by  the  conuaissionecs,  and  fhewn  by  Messrs.  Coutts*  ac-^ 
counts,  to  have  been  pojd  in  to  Mr.  Trotter^s  credit  in  one  day, 
at  one  payment)  and,  so  far  as  the  comn^ssiopers  say  they  cap 
trace .  it,  not  dh-ectly  from .  the  bank.    The  inference  which 
Aey  rather  suggest  than  distinctly  diaw  from  this  fact  is,  that 
this  sum  must  either  have  been  paid  ont  of  the  exchequ^ 
otherwise' than  tO;  the  bank»  or  that  it  m^  have  been,  ap- 
plied in  an  improper  way  in  its  transit  from  the  bank,  to 
Messrs.  Coutts's.    I  do  assure  the  house. that  when  first. I 
heard  of  this  extraordinary  itemjn  Mr.  Trotter's  accounts,! 
was  as  nMick  astonished  and  alarm^  as  any  ope  of  the  com« 
'  missioners  could  be.  The  magnitude  of  the  sum  was  one  so  much 
•out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  receijHs  of  the  offi(:e,  thati 
could  not  well  account  for  the  issue  of  it  1  it  is  so  much  moire 
beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  expenditure,  within  any  reason* 
•able  limited  time,  that  I  cpuid. still  less  account  for  the  tran^ 
'  fer  of  ^it  at  .once  to  M^srs.  Coutts's,  on.  the  plea,  on  whi<;li 
« alone  such  transfer  could^  be  cat  all  defensible,  ofitscomit^g 
-speedily  into  distribution*    I  required  therefore  the  fullest 
'  explanation ;  and  I  found  it,,  where  the  commissioners  ^ou)d 

•  have  found  it  also  .if  .they  had  looked  for  it,  in  the  common 
ledger  of  the  office.  This  million  was  part  of  a  larger  .sum  p£ 
twomillionsiandahalfissuedonthe  xothofApril  1795  to  pay 
what  is  called  a  oourseof  the  navy,  that  is  to  say,  navy  UUs  and 

:  victuaUing  bills  outstanding  for  a  certain  number  of  months-*-: 
in  thisiinstattce  for.  the  last  three  months  of  x  794,  and  the. three 
first  of  1795*  Of  all  the  money  transactions  in  which  a  trea* 
surer  of  the -navy  can  be  engaged,  this  is  that  in  which  he  ha» 
the  lost:  possible  controL  or  foresight,  or  ^ven  guess  respect- 
ing the  receipt  and  issue  of  money.  My  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Pitt)  has  already  sufficiently  shewn  yon  that  in  no  c^sc 
has  the  treasurer  or  paymaster  any  power  of  accelerating  or 
retarding  tlie. issue  of  money  or  cklaving  its  expenditure  i 

•  ^that  he  can  neither  get  mioney  into  nis  hands  sooner  than 
the  boards  direct  him  to  apply  for  it,  nor  retain  it  a  mp* 
ment  longer  than  till  the  public  creditor,  calls  for  it;  t)^t 
he  is  in  alLrespects  a  mere  banker,  without  authority,  withc^t 
discretion,  bound  only  to  receive  what  is  paid  into  his  office, 
subject  to  account,  and  to  pay  out  what  is  drawn  for  upon  him 

.  by  those ,  who  have  a  right  to  .draw.    But  in  this  instance, 
.  above  all  others^  he  is  punely  passivc-^purdy.and  merely  the 
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duniml  of  conveying  money  from  the  government  to  the 
pubCc ;  for  here  even  the  boards*  his  empk^eiS)  faaye  no  pre* 
\iom  inowledge  of  the  issue.'  The  treasury  alone  is  aware 
yrhen  It  will  be  convenient  to  them  to  pay  off  biUs  that  are 
boating  in  the  public  market  i  and  when  they  have  resolved 
to  do  so  they  give  as  short  notice  as  possible*  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  not  affecting  the  value  of  the  floating  securities  which 
they  are  about  to  redeem.  Accordingly  on  the  same  day  they 
send  notice  to  the  boards  to  advertise  the  payment,  and  to  the 
treasurer  to  receive  the  money  for  making  it.  This  one  mil- 
lion appears  to  have  beoi  paid  into  Messrs.  Coutts's  on  the 
nth  of  ApriL  On  the  loth  the  Gazette  announces  from  the 
navy  and  victualling  boards  that  there  is  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  to  pay  off' their  bills  of  six  months  standing. 
On  the  same  day  the  entry  in  the  office  books  shews  that  there 
was  issued  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  l|ank  of  £qgp> 
land,  on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  2,50o,oooL  for 
that  special  purpose.  On  the  i  ith  a  transfer  of  one  million  of 
this  sum  is  made  to  Messrs.  Coutts%  on  the  {dea  that  navy  an4 
victualling  bills  bdog  in  the  hands  of  persons  at  the  west  9s 
ivdl  as  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  it  might  be  a  ccmvenience 
to  have  a  part  of  the  money  In  course  of  payment  at  Messrs. 
Coutts'si — (the  plea  nday.be  good  or  bad;  but  in  this  parti-, 
cular  instance  there  is  no  temptation  to  use  it  falsely)  ;-^and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  (a  fortnight  at  most)  after  this  trans&r* 
the  whole  of  the  money  is  actually  paid  away.  Such,,  sir,  is 
the  pbin  history  of  that  transaction,  which  has  constituted, 
out  .of  doors  at  least,  one  of  the  most  formidable  objects  of 
j^hrm  and  suspicion*  And  this  plain  statement  of  it,  drawn 
from  the  sources  which  I  have  mentioned,  I. hope,  will  at  least 
.satisfy  the  house  that  I  was  not  quite  so  wrong,  nor  my  sug- 
gestion altogether  so  frivolous  or  so  insidious  as  the  commis- 
sioners are  desirous  of  representing,  when  I  referred  them 
upon  points  which  I  could  not  clear  up  to  (their  satis&ction, 
to  the  books  bf  the  office  for  information.  The  inspection  of 
a  single  page  of  the  ledger  of  1795,  and  a  reference  to  the  Ga^ 
zette  of  the  loth  of  April  in  that  year,  would  have  made  it 
wholly  unnecessary  and  impossible  for  them  to  report  upon 
thb  point,  as  one  wrapped  up  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 

And  here,  sir,  I  claim  a  few  minutes  of  the  indulgence  of  the 
house  before  I  sit  down,  on  certainly  by  much  the  least  im* 
portant  part  of  the  report  upon  your  table,  that  which,  relates 
personally  to  myself.  I  undersfand  that  the  .hon.  gentleman 
Sfho  brought  forward  the  motion  did^  at  the  opening  of  his 
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speech,  which  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  heur,  refer  with 
some  degree  of  censure  to  the  impediments  which  the  com- 
missioners state  to  have  been  thrown  in  their  way,  and  the  de- 
nial, as  he  supposes,  of  accounts  necessary  to  {heir  complete 
investigation  of  the  business  before  them.  And  the  cortimis- 
^ioners  themselves,  after  statmg  the  delay  in.giving  some  ac- 
counts which  they  had  thought  proper  to  call  for,  in  a  shape 
wholly  unusual,  and  unknown  to  the  practice  of  the  office, 
proceed  to  say  "  these  accounts  were  afterwards  ftimished," 
an  expression  which  seems  to  imply  that  all  the  accounts  had 
been  mrnished,  and,  consequently,  that  no  real  difficulty  could  - 
have  existed  in  preparing  them.  Sir,  there  is  a  small  inaccu- 
racy in  this  statement.  ^// these  accounts  were  not  fumished. 
Not  oneof  them  was  or  could  be  furnished  precisely  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  was  called  for  j  and  one,  the  niost  materi^]^,  was 
found  impossible  to  be  made  out  j  and  for  that  particular  ac- 
count it  was  that  the  commissioners  were  referred  by  me  to 
the  books  of  the  office.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  fair  ' 
if  thcv  had  subjoined  to  their  report  another  letter  of  mine, 
in  whtch  I  stated  at  length  the  reasons  why  the  accounts  could 
not  be  made  out  in  exact  conformity  to  their  precepts,  and 
why  that  upon  which  they  l.iid  most  stress  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  furnish  at  all.  With  the  le:lve  of  the  house  I  will 
read  just  so  much  of  that  letter  as  will,  I  hope,  clear  me  in  the 
opinion  of  the  house  and  of  the  public  from  any  imputation  of 
a  desire  to  obstruct  a  course  of  inquiry,  which,  conducted  on 
proper  principles,  and  with  justice  and  moderation,  I  should 
have  as  little  inclination  to  obstruct,  as  I  could  have  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  obstructing  it.  The  extract  with  which  I 
shall  trouble  the  house  is  very  short : 

*'  I  hope  you  will  find  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  returns 
•*^  have  been  made  out,,  though  not  in  strict  conformity  with 
**  the  words  of  the  requisition,  yet  with  a  real  desire  to  furnish 
*•  tlic  information  intended  to  be  obtained. 

'<  It  is  not  from  the  want  of  this  desire, that  the  4th  column 
**  of  your  schedule  with  the  title  *  where  deposited'  is  returned 
**  in  b)ank.  An  account  has  indeed  been  prepared  and  sub- 
**  mitted  to  me  (I  am  persuaded  the  most  accurate  that 
''  the  office  can  furnish)  purporting  to  state  the  distribu- 
*'  tion  of  the  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  at  each  given 
^^  period,  between  the  different  sub-accountants  of  the  office, 
**  the  paymaster,  the  treasurer,  and  the  bank  :  but  the  mate- 
**  rials  from  which  this  account  was  compiled,  appeared  to  be 
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**  no  other  than  c«rt;un  nutnoranda  .in  the  books  of  the  office » 
^  authenticated  by  no  signature ;  checqued  (so  far  as*  I  could 
*'  6nd)  by  no  comparison  with  other  books  or  accounts^  and 
^'  supported  by  no  vouchers  whatever. 

**  Thi;  books  themselves  arc  of  course  at  your  command. 
**  But  having  found  reason  td  be  satisfied  that  the  statement 
•*  which  is  to  be  collected  from  them  is  by  no  means  to  be  rc- 
"  lied  ori,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  refer  you  to  them  than 
•*  to  r^urn  you  an  account,  which  Iknonv  to  be  inaccurate^ 
«<  and  which  the  office  does  not  appear  to  me  to  (urni«h  the 
**  means  of  correcting;*' 

Thisj  sir,  is  the  manner,  these  the  grounds  on  which 
I  recommended  to  the  commissioners  the  inspection  of  the 
books  of  the  office.  They  had  powers,  which  I  had  not,  to 
bring  other  collateral  evidence  to  bear  upon  entries  which 
appeared  to  me  imperfect  or  obscure;  and  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  house  will  be  satisfied  from  this  statement  that  I  have 
in  no  degree  been  wanting  in  my  duty ;  and  that  a  reference 
to  the  books  of  the  office,  for  reasons  such  as  I  explained,  did 
by  no  means  imply  any  thing  like  a  desire  on  my  part  to  ob- 
struct the  £ftir  course  of  inquiry. 

Sir,  if  youj>ass  the  motion  proposed  to  you  this  night,  the 
fair  course  of  this  inquiry  will  be  obstructed  indeed,  oatisfed 
1  am  that  this  vote,  though  founded  on  the  mere  technical 
construction  of  the  law,  will  carry  with  it,  and  most  unfairly, 
an  implication  of  guilt,  general  and  indiscriminate  \  of  that 
guilt  which  the  resolutions  themselves  dO  not  impute  j  of 
which  the  state  of  the  question  before  the  hous^  ik)es  not 
warrant  the  imputation  ;  and  the  Intention  to  impute  which, 
most  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  ^and  particularly  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  lasit,  has  distinctly  disclaimed.  Ihe 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  warns  you  that  your  vote 
this  night  in  favour  of  the  resolutions  is  eagerly  expected  out 
of  doorsi  a^d  that  you  must  not  disappoint  the  public  expecta-; 
tion.  I  warn  you,  sir,  that  you  are  called  on  to  do  justice  \  that 
you  arc  beund  therefore  to  weigh  this  vote  well ;  to  weigh 
not  only  its  literal  meaning,  but  the  whole  intent-and  compre- 
hension in  which  it  is  liable  and  likely  to  be  construed  \  to  con- 
sider that  not  only  the  construction  of  an  act  of  parliament  to 
which  it  is  contended  you  must  be  prepaicd  to  give  your  sanction 
(though  I  have  arguea,and  I  do  think  have  shewn,  that  it  is  not 
so  clear  and  unquestionable  as  has  been  imagined)  but  the  im« 
plied  conviction  of  enormous  moral  guilt,  which,  by  the  con- 
fession of  every  man,  we  arc  not  yet  in  a  cciulition  to  decide 
Hjpqp,  is  involved  in  this  night's  decision.     I  ask  you,  not  tQ 
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icquit, 'because  you  arc  not  prepared  to  condemn,  but  merely 
hot  to  pronounce  a  condemnation  which  will  involve  all  parts 
of  the  charge,  when  by  your  own  confession  you  are  prepared 
to  pronounce  only  upon  one :  and  above  all  things,  if  you  are 
toot  conscious  of  being  perfectly  masters  of  every  part  of  the 
case,  if  you  feel  the  necessity  of  inquiry  upon  many  points, 
,  and  if  it  be  possible  that  in  examining  them  doubts  may  be 
thrown  even  upoh  what  you  might  now  assume  as  demonstrat- 
ed, I  conjure  you  not  to  be  swayed  by  any  warning  or  intimi- 
dation to  do  that  by  a  hasty  vote  to-night,  which  you  cannot 
know  to  be  in  all  respects  just,  and  which  ypu  may  by  possi- 
bility find  hereafter  to  have  been  an  act  of  injustice  When  the 
guilt  is  proved,  I  wiU  not  be  the  person  to  lift  my  voice  against 
the  judgment  which  must  follow  \  but  let  not  the  judgment , 
jprecede  the  proof,  and  preclude  the  inquiry  by  which  alone  its 
equity  can  be  established. 

Afr.  George  Ponsonby  conceived  that  the  motion  for  going 
into  a  committee  was  highly  necessary.  It  was  quite  natural 
for  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  to  support  that  motion, 
for  surely  he  never  would  have  restored  Mr.  Trotter  to  his  of- 
fice, unless  he  thought  he  could  exculpate  himself.  It  was 
not  to  shelter  Mr.  Trotter  from  punishment,  or  to  give  him 
the  means  of  evading  conviction,  that  the  committee  was  pro- 
posed, but  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  him  to  make  out  the 
innocence  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman  was  already  convinced 
in  private.  The  hon.  gentleman,  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man near  him,  very  much  misunderstood  the  nature  of  his 
hon.  friend  s  motion,  when  they  spoke,  of  the  charge  singly, 
^s  if  there  were  but  one.  There  were  several  charges,  and  all 
of  them  not  so  connected  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  decide 
on  one  without  pronouncing  on  them  all.  For  instance,  Lord 
Melville  being  one  of  the  commissioners  by  which  the  new 
regulations  for  the  office  of  treasurer  were  framed,  he  con- 
hived  at  the  paymaster  taking  the  money  out  of  the  bank,  and 
keeping  it  in  a  way  directly  prohibited  by  law.  Whether 
there  was  a  participation,  and  to  what  amount,  ahd  the  other 
points,  were  separate  questions  that  might  be  considered  dis- 
tinctly from  this  clear  and  obvious  breach  of  the  law.  As  to 
the  charge  of  this  being  ex  parte  evidence,  he  allowed  the 
phrase  was  justly  applied,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  gen- 
tlemen should  quarrel  with  it.  The  evidence  Was  all  on  one 
side,  that  side  was  their  own,  and  they  were  themselves  tlie 
witnesses.  As  to  the  charge  of  want  of  notice,  it  was  as  public 
iis  possible.  That  the  inquiry  was  instituted  to  detect  all 
;U)uses,  n^vcrsations^  and  peculations,  Lord  Melville  must 
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have  known ;  they  did  not  send  for  him  to  blaason  forth  hi» 
penfections,  to  exalt  and  remunerate  his  merits  with  something 
bejond  the  rewards  and  distinctions  he  already  enjoyed.  He 
condemned  Lord  Melville  for  not  giving  a  direct  sanction^  nu» 
ther  than  a  dastardly  connivance,  to  the  use  Mr.  Trotter  made 
of  the  public  money.  The  hon*.  gentleman  next  adverted  to 
the  argument  insisted  on  by  some  gentlemen,  that  there  was 
no  £iult  in  the  business,  because  there  was  no  loss.  To  what 
might  not  the  practical  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine  mis« 
lead  ?  What  would  become  of  die  control,  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  house  of  cominons,  if  money  voted  for  a  certain 
Inranch  of  the  public  service  was  to  be  applied  to  another,  con- 
trary to  the  vote  of  their  appropriaticm,  or  even  diverted  from 
the  public  service  to  the  advantage  and  emolument  of  indivi- 
duals? The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  also  observed,  that  if 
an  inquiry  was  institut«l,  it  would  be  found  that  so  large 
a  sum  as  that  stated  oy  the  commisrioners  had  not  beat 
sent  by  the  paymaster  to  Messrs.  Coutts ;  that  Mr.  Trot-» 
ter  had  never  speculated  with  the  public  money  to  the  amount 
insinuated.  But  whether  it  was  five  or  ten  millions  with 
which  he  speculated,  the  traffic  was  equally  illegal  %  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  derived  advantage  only  proved  that  he 
was  an  expert  calculator,  not  that  he  had  not  violated  an  act  of 
parliament.  As  to  the  proposed  delay,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  any 
reason  for  it.  No  further  evidence  was  rcquired,for  produce  what 
evidence  you  may,  you  can  never  pfove  that  the  law  has  not 
been  violated.;  The  amount  of  the  sum  which  the  infringers'of 
the  law  may  have  acquired  by  the  breach  of  it,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  Both  should,  at  least,  be  made  to  refund 
the  public  money.  Was  an  interval,  a  respite  to  be  allowed 
them,  that  they  may  make  over  their  property,  so  got,  to  their 
particular  friends,  or  family  ?  If  an  inquiry  was  to  be  entered 
into,  surely  they  should  be  disabled,  in  tlie  interim>  from 
making  any  disposition  of  their  property.  In  a  business  of 
this  nature,  the  character  of  the  house  was  ihore  involved  than 
in  almost  any  other.  He  hoped  and  trusted  his  countrymen 
would  vindicate  the  independence  of  their  character,  and  that 
thev  would  hold  forth  a  laudable  example  of  disinterestedness 
and  self-Kievotion,  and  prove  to  the  world,  that,  as  for  as  in 
them  lay,  no  power,  no  wealth,  no  rank,  noconnexicms  could 
rescue  from  the  honest  indignation'  and  vengeance  of  the 
house,  the  sordid,  shameless  dealings  of  public  pecubtors. 

Mr.  Cannitig  rose  to  expbin  the  cause  of  Mr.  Trotter's  con- 
tinuance  in  office.  He  said  he  had  never  seen  him  until  he  was 
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Tppoittttd  paymaster  tinder  him.  He  f  estored  him  because  he 
was  a  useful  man.  And  he  had  Qot  removed  him  from  ofiicey 
because  his  case  was  suhjudice. 

The  Maiierafthe  Rolls  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  wa^  taken  up  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  It  - 
tended  to  make  the  house  eater  upon  a  judicial  proceeding. 
They  were  eager  to  bring  the  accused  persons  to  punishment, 
bat  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  they  were  to  be  punished  before 
the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  their  offence  was  ascertained. 
The  whole  of  the  charges  seemed  to  rest  on  suspicions  of  the 
principles  on  ^which'^Lord  Melville  acted  \  that  they  were'cor- 
rapt  and  against  law  ;  but  was  it  not  impossible  to  decide  on 
these  points  without  further  inquiry?  There  were  or  might 
be  endless  gradations  in  the  guilt  of  the  violation  of  an  act  of 
parliament— some  might  best  be  prevented  even  by  the  slight- 
est censure^t  Beforci  then,  the  house  proceeded  to  punish 
such  an  infringement,  they  should  first  inquire  into  all  the 
circumstances  attending  it,  and  all  the  shades  by  which  it  was 
characterized.  Could  this  be  done  without  a  minuter, 
a  fuller  incjuiry?  Nothing  like  personal  corruption  was  proved 
against  tl>e  noble  viscount.  How  was  he  to  judge  of  his  own 
offeree  but  by  his  own  understanding  ?  How  did  it  appear  to 
what  degree  he  connived  at  the  conduct  of  his  servant?  There 
was  no  proof  of  any  loss  sustained ;  and  if  there  was  no  loss, 
there  was  no  risk.  These  and  many  othei;'  points  were  wholly 
left  in  the  dark  by  the  commissioners,  and  they  could  not  be 
cleared  up  without  further  inquiry. 

Mr,  Fox  began  by  stating  that  he  would  be  extremely  un- 
willing to  suSer  this  question  to  be  put  without  expressing  his 
sentiments  upon  it ;  for  if  unhappily  the  vote  of  the  house 
should  be  opposite  to  that  which  he  hoped  and  wished,  he 
would  feel  very  uneasy  indeed  that  his  name  should  partake  of 
the  universal  odium  that  must  attach  to  any  decision  tending 
to  second  such  notorious  delinquency  as  the  report  on  the  table 
declared.  He  could  never  reconcile  it  to  his  mind  to  be  silent 
upon  such  an  occasion,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  declining 
CD  mark  with  the  strongest  reprobation  guilt  of  a  nature  so 
glaring,  that  any  man  who  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  vote,  or 
attempted  to  protect  it  from  punishment,  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  an  accomplice,  or  one  at  least  disposed  to  become 
the  accomplice  of  similar  transactions«  Before  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  merits  of  the  charges  under  consideration,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  notice  tlie  arguments  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side^  not  because  he  considered  those  arguments 
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possessed  of  any  intrinsic  force,  but  lest  from  the  kuthonty  of 
the  persons  from  whom  they  proceeded  they  might  have  the 
edfect  of  leading  the  house  to  a  decision,  whkh,  if  it  should 
c<MTespond  with  the  wishes  of  those  by  whom  such  arguments 
were  used,  must  destroy  its  character  with  the  country  and 
with  all  Europe. — The  first  gentleman  with  whom  he  would 
begin  was  the  last  who  spoke.  That  learned  gentleman  di- 
rected the  whole  of  his  observations  to  shew  tteit  the  house 
should  go  into  a  committee  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
breach  of  the  act  of  parliament,  not  of  which  Lord  Melville 
stood  charged,  but  of  which  he  confessed  himself  guihy,  pro> 
ceeded  from  corrupt  motives.  If  corruption  consisted  mctdf 
in  a  man's  putting  money  into  his  own  pocket,  according  to  the 
vulgar  conception,  perhaps  some  of  the  deductions  of  the 
learned  gentleman  would  be  right.  But  he  would  contend 
that  nothing  could  be  moretu»rrupt,  in  his  opinbn,  than  to 
permit  a  man's  own  agent  to  convert  the  money  of  others  to 
his  own  private  eraolumenu  This  was  the  amoont  of  Lord 
Melville's  confession ;  and  although  it  might  be  possible,  frovH 
a  further  examination,  to- prove  the  noble  lord  more  guihy,  it 
did  appear  to  him  utterly  impossible  to  prove  him  less  so. — 
For  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  noble  lord's  corrup- 
tion, he  would  only  refer  to  that  paragraph  in  the  149th  page 
of  the  report,  in  which  the  noble  lordistated,  that-*'  akhough 
he  knew  his  agent  Trotter  vras  appJying  the  public  money  to 
other  purposes  than  that  for  which  it  was  legally  itktcndcd| 
that  he  did  not  prohibit  him  from  doing  so."  Wliat  was  that, 
he  would  ask,  but  complete  corruption,  even  taking  the  case 
wnpKcitcr  ;  but  combining  it  with  other  circumstances,  couUl 
any  man  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  subject  of  his  guilt  i  What 
greater  aggravation  of  hb  delinquency  in  tolerating  the  breach 
of  his  own  act  of  parliament,  could  be  imagined  than  allows 
ing  his  agent  to  misapply  the  publib  money,  for  the  safe  cus^ 
tody  of  which  that  act  was  intended  ?  But  it  is  pretended  that 
no  loss  had  accrued  to  the  public  from  this  malversation,  and 
a  verv  singular  argument  was  advanced,  that  as  there  was  not 
ioss  there  was  no  risk.  Now  (said  Mr.  Fox)  it  ha*^ned  sa 
certain  parts  of  my  life,  which  I  do  not  quote  with  a  view  ttf 
recommend  my  example  to  others,  that  I  was  in  the  habits  of 
engaging  in  certain  speculations  which  are  commonly  called 
gaming.  If  a  man  should,  in  that  kind  of  speculation,  win 
a  large  sum  of  money,  I  am  sure  that  an  argument  would  not 
thence  arise  that  he  had  run  no  risk.  I  rather  think  the 
natural  inference  would  he  that  his  risk  was  considerable. 
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ProbaUyi  however,  in  this  case.  Lord  Melville  did  take  care 
that  Trotter  should  not  lose  any  money.    I'rotter  was  the  con- 
fidential agent  of  Lord  MelviUci  and  Lord  Melville  was  the 
•confidential  agent  of  the  state.    Therefore  in  the  sort  of  spe- 
culations in  which  Trotter  engaged^  Lord  Melville  could  raard 
against  much  risk.    If  two  men  play  cards  togetheri  and  that 
a  third  person  stands  behind  one  of  them  and  throws  hints  to 
the  other»  he  that  receives  the  hints  is  tolerably  sure  of  wia- 
Jiing.    Just  so  in  this  business ;  Lord  Melville  knew  when  the  ^ 
navy  bills  were  likely  to  be  funded,  and  Mr.  Trotter  could  act 
•upon  the  information  he  might  receive.    Will  any  one  say 
then,  that  firom  such  acting  upon  such  information,  no  loss 
would  accrue  to  the  public  ?    On  the  contrary,  I  maintain^ 
that  the  public  would  snfier  a  loss  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the 
discount  of  such  bills.    But,  then,  observed  the  hon.  mem- 
'ber,  the  learned  gentleman  desired  the  house  to  go  into  an  iiw 
<^ry,  in  order  to  obtain  further  evidence.    He  would  appeal 
to  the.  judgment  of  the  house,  whether  any  fiu-ther  evidence 
could  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  come  to  a  decide  opinioo 
Jipoir  the  breach  of  law,  which  the  noble  lord  himself  coa* 
•fessedf    That  ojmiion  the  house  was  called  upon  to  declare. 
The  pvUic  had  a  right  to  demand  it  from  them.    It  was  said, 
that  the  house  ought  not  to  think  of  acting  judicially,  of  in- 
iflicting  punishment  without  the  fullest  examination  into  the 
merits  of  the  accusation,  and  affording  the  accused  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  vindicating  himself.    And  so  far  as  the  coo- 
&m<m  of  Lord  Melville  went,  he  had  been  already  tried.  He 
would,  however,  defy  those  gentlemen  who  rested  their  ob- 
jection so  much  upon  the  question  of  punishment,  to  shew, 
that  it  was  at  all  in  the  power  of  that  house  to  inflict  any  pu- 
nishment on  such  delinquents  as  Lord  Melville  and  Trotter. 
-But  if  the  house  should  determine  on  prosecution  in  any  way 
with  a  view  to  punishment ;  whether  by  directing  the  attor* 
ney  general  to  prosecute ;  whether  by  moving  an  impeach-^ 
Jnent,  or  preparing  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  which  per- 
itaps  would  be  the  more  proper  mode  of  proceeding,  he  would 
naintaiki  that  the  confession  of  the  party  accused  would  be 
evidence  to  proceed  upon,  and  that  the  house  was  now  called 
on  to  act,  as  it  must  in  evenr  similar  case,  as  a  grand  jury^  to 
-pronounce  upon  the  guilt  ot  the  accused.    It  wias  strange  to 
hear  it  asserted  that  the  accused  was  not  guilty,  because  no  loss 
accrued  from  this  scandalous  transaction,     i  o  those  to  whom 
the  loss  of  honour  was  nothing,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  that 
no  kiss  had. arisen.    But  what  was  the  loss  of  honour  to  that 
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govemmeixt  whic&i  after  sncli  a  palpable  instance  of  deUn* : 
quencTi  should  preserve  its  connexMn  trith  tbe  ddinquent  i^' 
and  trhat  the  loss  of  character  and  honour  •  to  that  house/* 
should  it  attempt  by  its  vote  to  screen  such  a  delinquent'  ?    iii-  ' 
finitely  more  than  any  sum  of  moweycocfld  amount  to.  -.Wliat-i  t 
ever  the  learned  gentleman*  to  vhoni  he  had  ah«ady  adva:ted  * 
might  assert,  he  could  not  see  that  any  ferther  inquiry  could 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  house  to  decide  that  a  ^eat  pubUc 
officer,  who  allowed  his  servants  ta  make  rHicit  profits  from  the  • 
public  money,  in  the  teeth  of  an  act  of  parliament,  was  guihy : 
of  a  m<Mt  serious  ofiehce.  The  goik  corffiisted  in  the  violation  • 
of  the  hw,  and  it  never  coold  be  pretended  thSat  atay  such  vic»». 
lation  cdnid  be  'innocent.    Iliere  were^  indeed,  many  cases> 
in  which  the  mo^  d'evere  punrshnients  attached  to  ofiences,tcy.. 
irfhid)  {he  charge  of  tixoral  tur^itndef  did  not  stppiyf  bat  whkh  : 
were  criminal  in  consequence  of  dxe  precept  or  the  law.   8nth. 
i^ere  many  of  the  ofiehces  against  our  revenue  hcws^    Not' 
two  yea^  ago  an  act  was  passed  declaring  a  man^  gnilty  of' 
fdony,  without  benefit  of  clcr^,  if  paper  of  arncertain  sort 
should  be  faund  m  his  possession,  this  sort  of  paper* berng  nsedk* 
for  the  m^mufictui'C  or  bank  notei.    Now  the  reason  of  this  ^ 
statute  was  thb^  that  a  man^  could  not  bt  prcsuoied  to  have  • 
sQcU  paper  in  his  possession*  but  with  a  ofinunal  intention; 
Therefore  the  breadi  of  the  ict  was  proof  against'  faiim    And' 
the  act  of  the  25th  of  i!he  king,  which  applied  to'the  case  mw 
der  c6nisideration,  was  drs^wir  up- upon  a  snnHarprincipiey^ndt 
the  breach  of  it  was  to  be  deexned  the  proof  df>>the  crinunri  ^ 
intention.     Upo^'  this  pk-oof,'  tiiat  winch  arote:^t  of:- tiie 
reason  of  the  law,  he  h^'no  hesitation  inftpvotmoneing  l^: 
noble  lord  guilty.     At  all  events^  there  was  rpj  man  who  oosftd^ 
say  that  str66g  suspicion  did  not  attach  tt>  faicii. .  When  pri- : 
vate  indivSduaii  becadie  the  6b3eetS'of  suspicion^  it  was  their 
own  a^r  y  but  when  suspidkm  attached  to  inen*of  high  rank 
in  the  state,  it  becatne'a  maritesriof  great  poUic  interesr.    Vu^ 
ting  all  the'<^ircumitances  of  thecase  together^  he  cciM  not  sec 
that  any  thing  couAd  be  obtained  to'  avert  the  jtiidgment  of  the  -' 
house  from  fiu^her  inquiry.  Whatever  delay  might  take  place  ^ 
there  wa^  only  one  mode  of  confirming  still  finiier  the  guilt 
o^  Lord  Md^ille,  and*  that  was  in  case  Trotter  AovldfieaS'i 
biit  there  was*  no  mode  01^  e^dtoce'  possible  to  be'-  hn^ined  * 
thalf  coiikl  vefiibe  that  which  Lrfrd  MeMile  hhAietf  conloMd; 
OntWicofifi»n0h,^tilciR,  he,(i8ited'utK»^tllelieus(itn'pi4g«eed*/' 
by  adopting  the  motion  of  his*  hoar,  frichdi  ;  With' respect  to 
the  cfairfle'  of  Lord  Melirille^srHsv^g.  participated  of  thepsoia 
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fits  resulting  from  Trotter's  application  of  the  pnUic  moneys 
he  could  not  say  that  there  was  direct  evidence  before  the 
house ;  but  there  certainly  was  strong  ground  of  suspicion* 
The  noble  lord,  it  would  be  recollected,  retained  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy  for  nine  years  after  he  was  appointed  to 
that  of  secretary  of  state.  [This  was  denied  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ticross  the  table.]— No  matter,  re- 
sumed Mr.  Fax,  as  to  the  precise  time.  The  noble  lord  re- 
tained the  office  for  several  years  |  and  when  in  that  house 
allusion  was  made  to  the  circumstance  of  his  holding  the  two 
offices,  the  answer  from  the  other  side  of  the  house  was,  that 
although  he  held  those  offices,  he  only  received  the  salary  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  nothing  firom  the  treasury  of  the  navy. 
Ay,  that  is,  nothing  of  the  1^1  salary.  Did  not  this  justify 
something  more  thsui  suspicion  ?  Why  should  the  nobk  lord 
sa  fondly  ding  to  this  office  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Trotter?'  There 
were  many  other  persons  among  even  his  own  relations  would 
have  been  glad  to  occupy  this  situation.  But  no.  Lord  Melville 
seemed  particularly  attached  to  it,  and  would  common  ^ense, 
hk  considering  a  thing  of  this  kind,  make  no  inference  froi\^ 
that  attachment  ?  Another  objection  ajrose  against  the  proposed 
committee,  from  this  consideration,  that  he  did  not  see  that 
any  of  the  difficulties  which  some  gentlemen  complained  of 
cbuld  be  removed-— that  any  of  the  obscure  accounts  could  be 
e&pbined.  Those  accounts  were  indeed  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  parties  thqmselves  could  not  understand  them,  and  how, 
then,  could  lit  be  possible  for  a  committee  of  that  house  to 
make  any  thing  of  them  ?  It  had  been  said  that  the  house 
should  proceed:iW{th  the  utmost  deliberation  in  deciding  upon 
character.  But  upon  whose  character  wef  e  they  to  decide  on 
this  occasion  i .  Not  certainly  upon  that  of  Lord  Melville,  for 
his  character  was  entirely  gone  '[^  cry  of  bear  /  hear  /],  but  up- 
on the  character  of  the  house  and  the  government,  which  must 
depend  upon  the  vote  of  that  night.  As  to  the  charactet  of 
Lcn-d  Melville  it  was  so  completely  destroyed  in  public  esttmak 
tion  for  ever,  that  he  would  venture  to  say  that,  were  the  vote 
of  the  house  unanimous  in  his  favour,  it  would  not  have  the 
slightest  effect  in  wiping  away  the  stigma  that  was  universally 
affixed  to  his  name.  What  then  must  the  world  think  of  re- 
taining such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  glory  of  the  country  ? 
It  was  dreadfril  to  reflect  that  thd  most  honourable  claims  (ho- 
nourable profusions)  shou^  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  man, ' 
with  whose  naikn^  dishonour  is  inseparably  assbciated,  who 
had  confrssed  himself  guilty  o£aa  act  of  corrupt  illegality.— » ' 
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The  hon.  gentleman  took  notice  of  an  ingenious  and  forci- 
ble argument  advanced  by  a  noble  friend  behind  him  (Lord 
Henry  Petty),  whose  speech  he  considered,  and  he  was  sure 
the  hottse  felt  it  to  be,  the  best  that  had  been  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  He  recollected  that  when  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  (Mr.  Pitt)  made  his  entree  in  that 
house,  his  first  essay  was  in  favour  of  reform,  and  against  cor- 
ruption. With  what  pleasure  did  the  house  listen  to  him  up^ 
'on  that  occasion ;  but  how  soon  was  the  promise  of  his  early 
years  abandoned— 

'  Qaantum  mutatus  ab  illo.' 
Let  the  speech  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  delivered  on 
that  occasion  be  contrasted  with  that  of  this  evening,  and  what 
2  change  would  be  glaring  7  Suppose  the  committee  were 
;^rreed  to,  what  defence  could  be  imagined  for  the  accused  ? 
Was  it  any  thing  like  that  mentioned  with  respect  to  small 
payments  which  the  house  had  heard  from  the  present  tres^ 
surer  of  the  navy  ?  If  nothing  better  could  be  devised,  it 
would  amount  to  no  defence,  for  the  small  payments  should 
be  made  by  the  sub-accountants.  The  treasurer  of.  the  navyj 
or  the  paymaster,  had  nothing  to  do  with  them*  What  was 
stated  as  to  the  one  million,  also  amounted  to  nothing  lib^  de» 
£ence,  for  that  money  might  as  well  have  been  paid  from  the 
bank.  And  here  he  could  not  help  observing  upon  the  whim- 
ncal  pretence  of  transferring  the  money  from  the  national 
bank  to  the  bank  of  Messrs  Coutts,  for  the  purpose  of  secu- 
rity, as  if  it  was  not  more  safe  to  carry  the  money  from  the 
bank  at  once  to  Somerset-house,  than  to  send  it  to  Messrs. 
G)utt5  to  be  brought  back  again.  7'here  was  something  also 
in  the  dying  legacy  of  Trotter  to  the  navy  office,  that  was 
^nicularly  desecving  of  a  remark.  It  amounted  to  this,  that 
Trotter  said  to  his  successors,  '*  Now,  as  I  am  leaving  the 
paymaster's  office,  I  shall  provide  that  not  one  of  you  shall 
ever  make  a  shilling  by  the  same  means  that  I  have  done." 
But  this  he  left  as  a  bequest  after  the  death  of  his  own  power.' 
He  did  not  even  offer  it  while  living.  l/flaughJ}  An  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  expressed  a  hope  that  some  measure  would  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  recurrence -of  such  a  practice  as  the  re- 
port on  the  table  disclosed.  But  there  was  no  measure  in  the 
shape  of  an  act  of  parliament  could  be  sufficient,  if  this  pre- 
cedent were  to  be  established,  that  an  act  of  parliament  was 
to  be  violated  with  impunity.  Into  the  particulars  of  this  re« 
port  he  could  not  enter  without  disgust.  It  did  certainly  dis* 
gust  him  to  think  that  a  man  with  whom  he  had  had  any  con- 
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.  pexiqc^j  although  that  cofippxioq  was  even  of  a  hostile  nature ; 
^|iat  a  man  belongipg  to  such  a  cla^s  in  sopiety )  that  any  man 
of  rank  iMTPuMi  upop  being  ^^^^d  a  qiiestioni  refuse  to  an- 
swer **  lest  he  shoul4  criminate  him^plf.''  He  would  appesd  , 
%o  any  man  who  had  ^  spark  pf  honour  in  his  bosom,  and 
surely  it  was  nqt  uuf easonqble  to  expef:t  some  in  the  breast  pf 
•a  man  holding  the  rank  of  Lord  Melvillei  whether  he  would 
pot  subqnjt  to  any  punishment  sopner  than  r«turn  such  an  an- 
swer. Bift  the  noble  Iqrd  had  stated  \n  his  last  attempt  at  do- 
fence,  that  he  did  not  authorize  Mr.  Trotter  tP  apply  any  of 
the  public  money  to  his  benefit  or  advantage,  "  to  the  best  of 
his  recolkctiofiJ*  Now,^said  iAt.  TFox,  my  objection  to  this  is, 
that  the  noble  lord  should  at  all  have  occasion  to  mention 
his  recoHection  on  the  subject.  He  should  have  been  con- 
fident. There  are'  some  cases  where  a  man  may  be  allowed  to 
.'speak  as  to  his  recollection,  while  in  others  to  mention  it  is  to 
betray  nim.  l(f  a  man  were  asked  whether  he  was  on  a  par- 
ticular night  in  a  particular  room  with  John  aNoakes,  it  might 
be  very  well  to  answer,  that  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  he 
was  not ;  but  if  he  were  asked  whether  John  a  Noakes  did 
liot  charge  him^uth  an  atteippt  to  pick  his  pockets,  and  kick 
*him  out  of  the  rooin,  what  would  be  the  inference  if  he  y^cre 
to  answer  that  John  a  Noakes  did  not,  "  to  the  best  of  his  re- 
collection ?'*  {A  general  laugh ^  With  respect  to  the  noble  loi  d*% 
offering  to  ^ear  positively  that  he  did  not  profit  from  the  mis- 
application of  the  public  money,  it  was  remarkable  that  hi^ 
offer  W3^s  confined  to  the  period  in  which  Sir  Andi^ew  Dpiiglasj 
who  w^s  how  dead,  was  paymaster  of  the  navy,  but  did  not 
at  all  extend  to  the 'paymastership  of  Mr.  Trotter.  What  was 
the  conclusion  then  to  be  drawn  from  this  ?  Whv^  that  he 
was  ready  to  make  oath,  as  to  the  paymastership  o^  Douglas^ 
because  he  was  dead,  but  did  not  think  proper  to  s\year  as  to 
Trotter,  because  he  was  alive. — ^The  hon.  gentleman  made  ai^ 
animated  appeal  to  the  pride  and  feelings  o(  the  house,  and 
partieiilarly'to  tliose  of  Mr.  Pitt,  advising  him  not  to  risk  the 
little  of  reputation  that  remained  to  hira  upon  this  occasion  — 
not  to  take  this  card  for  his  last.  He  concluded  with  express- 
ing a  hope  that  the  facts  exposed  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
reports  would  provoke  an  inquiry  into,  and  a  reform  of,  the 
several  departments  of  the  public  expencliture.  He  trusted 
that  there  were  men  around  hira  who  would  promote  an  in- 
ves'tig^tion,  so  desirable  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  the  inte-* 
rests  of  the  country. 

Lo  d  Cajllereaghy  in  emphatic  language,  exhorted  the  hpuse 
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.  to  lecoliect  that,  besides  the  great  duty  which  they  had  te  dif^* 
charge  to  the  public  in  sifting  the  whole  of  this  busing  to  the 
bottom,  there  was  another  duty  which  was  equally  incumbent 
on  them,  namely,  that  of  doing  individual  Justice  to  an  old  and 
Suthfbl  servant  of  the  pqblic. 

JLord  Andover  was  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  WMetforce  declared  that  be  had  listened  with  the  most 
serious  attention  to  the  whole  debate,  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
argafDents  which  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
by  bis  right  hon.  and  learned  friends  below  him  (the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  attorney  general,  and  master  of  the 
rolb)  \  yet,  notwithstanding  all  they  had  alleged,  with  then: 
usual  ability,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  dissent  from  them, 
and  to  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opp>osite  to 
him  (Mr.  Whitbread).     If,  indeed,  said  Mr.  Wilberforce,  I 
conceived  that  the  question  before  us  was,  according  to  my 
hon.  friends'  statements,  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  lofhg 
and  complicated ^  accounts ;  if  we  were  debating,  as  they  would 
represent  it, cpncerning  shades  ofcrhninality ;  if  thcle  were  any 
thing  imricate>  or  difficult,  or  dubious,  we  then  might  be  fairly 
c^led  upon  to  pause  v  but  the  point  before  us  appears  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  clear  and  simple ;  and  so  esteeming  it,  it  can- 
not be  wonderful  if,  differing  from  my  hon.  friends  in  the  pre* 
mises,  I  diSkr  from  them  also  in  the  conclusion.     We  have 
before  us  a  plain,  broad,  undeniable  fact,  which  no  eloquence 
can  gloss  oyer,  no  injfcnuity  explain  away;  this  is,  that  l^ord 
Melville  himself  has  declared  on  oath,  that,  for  a  number  of 
years,  ic  kuotui/igiy  allowed  his  confidential  agent  and paymaslcr^ 
in  manifest  violation  of  the  lanu^  to  apply  public  money  to  purposes 
^  privaf€  emolument.     With  this  conibssion  before  us,  can  a 
doubt  be  entertained  by  any  one  what  steps  the  house  of  com- 
mons is  bound  to  take,  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  ex- 
pediency i  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  inquire  whetlier  or  not 
the  noble  lord  has  applied  the  public  money  to  his  own  use.    I 
will  even  avow,  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  any  direA  participation  of  gains  between  him 
and  Mr.  Trojtter  j  yet  having  said  so  mu»  h,  truth  com^xls 
we  to  add,  that  I  conceive  he  may  probably  have  derived  ;ic- 
con^moiations  from  Mr.  TrottePs  possession  of  public  money. 
He  knew  tb.at  his  agent  had  a  lucrative  situation,  and  a  full 
purse,  and  might  therefore  draw  on  him  freely.     But  still  it 
is  imi.>os;'^il)le  for  us  al^o  not  to  bear  in  mind  what  Mr.  Trotter 
himself  states,  in  his  evidence,  that  he  thought  nothing  of  such 
tricing  aivaiig^^^  to  JUQ^d.Melviile  us-  Iron:  ten  thousand  to 
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twenty  thoTisand  pounds,  a  declaration  which  cannot  but  in- 
fiise  suspicions  as  well  as  excite  surprise  in  men  like  myself^ 
who  are  not  used  to  view  and  treat  things  on  the  large  scale  of 
Wt.  Trotter.  But  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  of  no  great  cons^ 
quence,  so  far  as  our  present  proceeding  is  concerned*  whether 
Lord  Melville  did  or  did  not  apply  the  public  money  to  his 
own  emolument ;  for  unless  we  administer  an  immediate  mid 
an  efiectual  remedy  to  the  evil,  such  as  Lord  Melville  himself 
has  acknowledged  tt|  a  door  is  opened,  not  only  for  the  mid- 
application  of  public  money  to  any  extent,  but  for  the  grossest 
and  foulest  corruption.  How  can  you  ever  expect,  in  a  case 
of  this  nature,  to  come  nearer  to  a  minister  of  state  than  to 
his  confidential  agent  ?  yet  if  we  pass  this  misconduct  by,  we 
shall  establish  the  doctrine,  that,  unless  we  can  trace  the  public 
money  into  the  minister's  own  hands,  he  is  to  be  held  imma- 
cuUte.  If  we  permit  the  secretary  to  be  corrupt,  the  public 
at  least  will  be  at  no  loss  what  judgment  to  form  concerning 
the  principal ;  and  this  consideration  is  naturally  connected 
with  another  argumei)t  much  pressed  by  my  right  hon.  friend, 
that  the  public  has  suffered  no  loss.  In  opposition  to  this  as- 
sertion,  Xmust  maintain  that  there  isno  saying  to  what  ex- 
tent  that  loss  may  have  amounted.  Remember  for  how 
many  years  the  noble  lord  was  at  the  head  of  the  war  depart- 
ment ;  remember  the  immense  scale  of  our  naval  and  military 
oj^rations,  the  complication,  the  variety,  the  extent  of  our 
various  expences,  and  then  estimate,  if  you  can,  the  effects 
which  must  be  produced  throughout  the  whole  system,  by 
h;;vin(Ta  man  at  the  head  bf  it  who  habitually  connived  at  his 
contidential  agent's  misapplication  of  the  public  money  to  his 
own  emolument.  How  infallibly  would  this  produce  similar 
connivances,  and  how  could  he  who  suffered  such  a  gross 
abuse  to  exist  under  his  own  eyes,  be  expected  to  exert  himv. 
self  with  siiperint^uling  vigilance  in  checking  the  expendi- 
ture, in  preventing  abuses,  in  correcting  or  punishing  official 
matvei'sation,  wherever  they  might  arise  throughout  the  large 
extent  of  his  oHicial  administration?  We  have  heard  much 
of  prodigality  during  tiie  last  war,  and  such  a  discovery  as 
we  liave  now  made  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 
But,  as  was  beautifully  as  well  as  justly  remarked  by  a  noble 
lord  opposite  to  me,  who  will  allow  me  to  call  him  my  noble 
friend  (Lord  Henry  Petty),  the  injury  which  we  have  sus- 
tained by  this  transaction  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  pecu- 
niary loss  we  may  appear  to  have  suffered  •,  our  loss,  unless  we 
nf)w  retrieve  it,  will  be  the  loss  of  chara<!tcr,  a  loss  which 
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money  can  Beithcr  estimate  nor  compensate.  If  it  has  been., 
s^d  with  truth  '^  poor  is  that  love  which  language  can  ex- 
press," so  we  may  truly  affirm,  in  ^e  present  ^instance,  small 
is  that  part  pf  our  loss  which  can  be  described  by  figures.  It 
has  hitherta  been  our  just. glory,  that  not  only  in  our  judicial , 
system,  but  also  in  our  national  administration,  notvathstand- 
ing  all  our  differences  and  accusations,  the  utmost  rancour  of 
party  bitterness  has  not,  for  a  great  numl;>er  of  years,  imputed 
even  a  suspicion  of  personal  corruption  against  any  minister* 
When  the  state  of  our  country  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  any  foreign  natiqn,  knowing  as;  I  did  even  the  acknowledg- 
ed purity  of  our  government,  I  have  held  my  head  high }  but 
can  I  do  so  after  this  night,  if  such  misconduct  as  is  now  re- 
vealed be  suffered  to  pass  unpunished  i  In  the  present  circum- 
stances of  this  country,  it  has  been  justly  stated  what  fiatal  ef* 
fpcts  might  be  produced  by  that  loss  which  the  house  of  coni- 
mons  would  sustain  of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  just  and  wise  observation  of  the  great  Lord. 
Qarendon,  that  the  levying  of  the  ship  money  by  the  ill-fated 
Charles,  did  not  of  itself  inflame  the  popular  humours  near 
so  much  as  the  next  measure  which  followed,  the  decision  of 
the  judges  in  favour  of  that  arbitrary  imposition.  The  people 
resented  indeed  the  encroachment .  on  their  property ;  but 
various  considerations  here  suggested  themselves  to  palUate  the 
evil ;  the  king.*s  necessities,  they  trusted,  which  had  forced 
him  to  this  desperate  measure,  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  ^nd 
then  the  evil  would  cease.  But  when  the  very  tribunals,  to 
which  they  looked  for  the  redress  of  this  grievance^  bad  * 
csublished  and  sanctioned  it,  in  manifest  contradiction  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  as  well  as  to  commpn  sense  and  common 
feeling,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  became  general  and 
extreme,  and  was  no  longer  allayed  by  the  hope  of  a  legal  - 
remedy.  This  incident  speaks  to  us  so  strongly  in  the  present 
instance,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  make  the  applicatipn  ; 
the  lesson  which  it  reads  is  indeed  always  worthy  of  being 
kept  in  mind ;  but  I  may  surely  affirm,  that  if  we  take  a  sur- 
vey of  our  actual  situation  in  all  its  extent,  both  at  home  and 
abroad^  there  never  was  a  period  in  which,  more  than  at  the 
present,  it  was  desirable  that  parliament  should  stand  high  in 
the  esteem  and  affections  of  the  people.  Let  me,  however^ 
further  remark,  that  it  is  thcf  ^^ore  necessary  for  vs  to  interr . 
pose,  because,  according  to  the  ablest  writjors  who  have  studied 
and  written  concerning  the  British  constitutjon«  it  is  in  this 
quarter  that  we  are  to  apprehend  danger ;  on  this  band^  that 
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Dt-e  are  to  oppose  a  bar  agaih^  its  entrance.  Should  it  rrer* 
again  happen  that  any  tnonirchy  like  the  uhbappy  Charles, 
should  wish  to  attack  the  public  liberties^  It  is  not  preroga* 
tiV e  of  which  ^t  should  have  rtasbn  to  be  afraid^  but  inHu- 
encci  operating  fHrough  the  m^ditltrf  of  pdfnainedt4i  Such  a 
monarch  would  ehdeairourto  make  the  house  of  commons  the 
cpgine  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  BLnowing 
this  let  us  ever  vindicate  to  the  house  of  commons  its  true  and 
appropriate  character,  and  instead  of  conniving  at  abuses  and 
sheltering  offenders,  let  us  ever  be  vigilant  and  active  in  re* 
dressing  and  punishing  them.  But  my  learned  friends  below 
nlc  hate  argued  much  from  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  law. 
I  atti  Hwzjs  willing  to  listen  tO  their  legal  analogies  ;  but  let « 
liot  be  SO  hampered  with  them  as  to  forget  our  true  character 
and  plain  duty ;  let  not  ihcfofyns  of  law  be  adduced  to  couti* 
tetact  the  clear  pr incipies  of  eternal  and  immutable  justice. 
We  have  here  a  cohfession  on  oath,  which  no  subsequent  pro-* 
ceedings  can  refute  or  qualify,  and  can  we  doubt  ^hat  judge- 
ment we  arc  to  pronounce  ?  The  instances  of  the  sheriffs  of 
Middlesex  have  beefi  quoted,  and,  in  earlier  ttnies,  those  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  Sir  R.  Walpole ;  but  had  any  of 
these  persons  plainly  and  unequiv6cally  atknoi^ledged  their 
guilt  ?  But  my  right  hon.  'friend  presses  us  to  constitute  a 
committee  to  investigate  all  the  circimista/ices  of  the  case,  and 
then  to  make  a  report  on  the  whole  of  the  noble  k>rd's  con* 
duct.  First,  I  frankly  own  that  I  should  feel  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  such  a  committee,  on  the  ground  of  its  proceedings 
not  beiftg  on  oath.  Any  one  \^ho  will  carefully  read  Mr. 
Trotter  s  examination,  must  be  convinced  that  he  is  a  witness 
ill  irhose  case  one  would  wish  for  than  security  for  truth  which 
i^  dbtaihed  by  the  fear  of  the  penalties*  of  perjuiV-  I  QOuftis 
I  should  greatly  prefer  sending  back  Ae  parties  for  forther 
inquiry  to  the  commissioners ;  a  proposition  whith  I  b^iliufve' 
an  hon.  friend  opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Bankes)  had  intended  to 
submit  to  your  consideration,  out  my  rrgbt  hon.  friend  sdy% 
that  it  might  appear  from  the  report  of  a  iomunktecythskt  t^e 
number  of  days  during  which  Mr.  Trotter  profited  from  the 
public  money,  was  smaller  than  the-  commissioners  had  sup- 
'  posed ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  of  our  pr^ent  discus^ 
sion  ?  It  is  to  the  ^  ineiphy  not  the  mm^uniy  to  which  I  woidd 
direct  your  ateenfi<$n.  If  yoo  suffer  public  money  to  be 
knowingly  misapplied  for  private  emolument  at «//,  there  is  no 
saying  to  what  exfeht  the  abuM  wotUd  soon  grow.  Beudes, 
Who  can  foresee  the  laogth  to  which  the- proceedings  of  sud| 
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a  committee  might  be  spun  out  ?  Sir,  I  will  frankly  confess, 
that,  where  the  criminality  of  the  delinquent  is  so  clear  and 
indisputable  as  it  Is  in  the  present  instance,  we  should  not  re* 
press  or  disappoint  that  honest  warmth  which,  in  common 
with  the  public,  we  ourselves  feel  on  the  discovery  of  these 
abuses,    ft  has  been  justly  said  that  second  thoughts  are  too 
often  resorted  to  as  expedients  for  evading  the  clear  obliga- 
tions of  duty  and  conscience ;  and  what  may  our  constituents 
justly  think  of  us,  if  when  such  a  case  as  this  is  so  undeniably 
established,  we  pause  and  hesitate,  and  suspend  and  inquire, 
instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  a  decision  ?  My  hon.  friends 
talk  of  the  clamour  that  has  been  excited,  and  justly  state  th^t 
we  are  not  to  be  carried  away  by  any  popular  cry.   But  I  must 
say  that  the  disapprobation  which  has  been  so  generally  ex- 
pressed in  the  present  instance,  is  not  that  of  the  mob,  but  of 
that  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  of  men  in  this  country  which 
may  most  justly  be  said  to  express  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
in  whom  is  generally  to  be  found  the  largest  share  both  of  good 
sense  and  integrity.     It  grieves  -me  much  that  there  should 
this  night  be  among  .us  any  difference  of  opinion,    I  know 
''  the  purity  of  my  right  hon.  friend  below  me,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  my  other  official  friends  who  are  beside  me,  have 
been  equally  firee  from  every  taint  of  corruption.  It  is  with  the 
deepest  pain  that  I  see  them  pursuing  a  coqrse  which  will  be 
understood  at  least  to  indicate  a  disposition  to  justify  in  others 
chose  practices  which  they  woujd  not  tolerate  in  themselves. 
I  grieve  for  the  task  that  has  been  imposed  on  them,  and  I 
must  say,  it  is  a  necessity  from  which  the  noble  lord  himself 
should,  have  relieved  them  by  voluntarily  retiring  from  office 
whilst  his  cause  was  in  a  course  of  trial.     If,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked,  every  naval  and  military  commander  who  has  merely 
been  unfortunate,  always  quits  his  situation  for  a  time,  till  he 
shall  have  passed  his  trial  and  obtained  an  acquittal  i  surely 
the  noble  lord  would  have  done  well  to  follow  such  a  prece- 
dent* Glad  should  I  have  been,  if  this  night  at  least  we  could 
have  all  concurred  in  opinion  ;  that  it  might  (lave  appeared 
both  to  our  own  country  and  to  the  world,  that  there  were 
questions  beyond  the  range  and  above  the  reach  of  party  ; 
that  however  we  might  differ  on  matters  of  opinion,  or  on  the 
doubtful  and  complicated  questions  of  national  policy,  yet  that 
on  sudi  a  point  at  least  as  this,  we  were  all  agreed.     I  again, 
therefore,  come  back  to  the  point  frpm  which  I  set  out,  and 
earnestly  beg  the  house  to  consider  Lord  Melville's  own  a?* 
knowtedgment  on  Oath,  that»  for  many  years,  he  knowingly  suf^ 
VoL.ILi»05.  V  //r#4 
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fered  hh  confidential  agent ^  contrary  to  ta^^y  to  misapply  the  puhltc 
money  for  purposes  of  private  emolument.  Far  be  it  from  hie  to 
aggravate  the  crirtiinality  of  the  noble  lord's  misconduct ;  I 
am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  instances  of  his 
having  acted .  in  the  most  upright  aiid  horiourable  manner 
have  fallen  under  my  own  notice :  for  a  high  foreign  situation, 
thetmost  lucrative  perhaps  in  the  whole  ehiphre,  1  myself  know 
tha  he  appointed  a  gentleman  personally'a  stranger  to  him, 
and  who  was  only  recommended  to  notice  by  his  superior 
talents,  experience,  integrity,  and  fitness  for  the  station  he  was 
to  fill.  But  hefe  we  have  a  plain,  palpable  delinquency, 
which  no  former  ^ood  conduct  can  warrant  our  passing  by, 
no  future  inquiry  can  possibly  explain  away  or  contradict. 
Let  us  at  once,  therefore,  take  that  part,  and  come  to  that 
decision  which  alone  becomes  us.  We  cannot  turn  away 
from  it  without  dishonour ;  it  is  not  Lord  Melville  only  who^ 
case  is  now  in  issue,  we  are  ourselves  upon  our  trial,  and  we 
must,  this  night,  either  subject  oiirselvfes  to  the  just  suspicion 
of  being  disposed  to  shelter  a  great  public  delinqulfenti  or  we 
shall  teach  our  country  to  look  up  to  u5  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  the  reform  of  abuses,  and  thereby,  establidi 
ourselves  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  great  bociy  of  our  constituents, 

iirC.  Price  observed,  that  as  a  magistrate  and  as  a  m^nKe 
felt  himself  most  fully  justified  in  declaring  that  if  Lord  Mel- 

*  ville  had  been  entirely  free  from  aity  criminality,  lie  would  have 
.  answered  more  fully  and  unequivocally  than  he  had  done.  He 
■  therefore  supported  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  JVallaee  (one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty)  defended 
Lord  Melville. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  rose,  he  said,  at  that  latclionr,  only 

to  remark,  that  no  one  Scots  member  had  bpoken  against  tfiic 

nefarious  proceedings  of  the  two  Scotsman  whose  conduct 

had  been  the  subject  of  the  delxite.   He  rose,  therefore,  to  dc- 

'  clare  that  he  should  vote  for  the  original'motion, 

The  house  then  divided  : 

For  the  previous  question,  a  1 6 

Against  it,         ^     -  2 16 

The  numbers  being  equal,  tlie  Speaker  gave  liis  casting 
'vote  against  Mr.  Pitt's  motion.  The  originar  motion  was  then 

*  put  and  agreed  to  without  a  division.     All  tte  oth^r  motions 

*  were  afterwards  put  seriaiim^  and  carried  in  the  afHrmiitivc, 
'without  interruption,  till  they  came  to  the  1  ith,  containing 

the  censure  on  Lord  Melvilk. 

r-  ^  '      ^  •  'My. 
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ft|r.  .Ktt  here  moved  an  amendment  to  leave  out  the  last 
words,  **  gross  violation  of  the  law,  and  a  high  breach  pf 
dutj,**  and  to  insert  the  words  "  contrary  to  the  statute/* 

On  this  a  debate  took  place.  Mr.  Grey  insisted  that  it 
would  be  a  scandalous  dcreliftion  of  their  own  duty,  not  to 
say  that  the  connivance  of  Lord  Melville  in  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Trotter,  was  a  gross  violation  of  law,  and  a  high  breach 
of  duty. 

Mr,  fVHherforce  earnestly  conjured'his  right  hon.  friend  not 
f  o  press  ^n  amendment  so  utterly  contrary  to  the  common 
sense  and  common  feelings  pf  toen.  Only  consider  how  the 
seatence  would  run,  that  a  person  who  had  been  convicted  of 
inlsapplying  public  money  for  purposes  of  private  emolument, 
Kad  acted — contrary  to  the  statute,  while  no  less  could  be  saicf 
of  any  one  who  had  in  the  smallest  instance  and  qninten* 
tionidly  broken  the  law.  The  only  possible  ground  on  which 
the  amendment  coul^  rest  myst  be,  that  it  would  hereafter  ap- 
pear the  simi  misapplied  was  not  a  large  one  :  but  what  a  les- 
son would  this  be  to  hold  forth  to  fiiture  ministers,  to  the 
house,  to  the. country,  and  to  the  world!  What  a  dispa- 
ragement  of  our  principles   and  our  character !    He  really 

*  ^d  it  would  be  needless  for  him  to  enlarge  pn  the  sub^ 
Vind  he  hope4  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  not 
^i  proposition  so  unseemly,  wherein  the  beginning  and 
end  bf  the  sentence  so  ill  accorded  with  each  other  as  to 
make  it  as  contrary  almost  to  grammatical  propriety  as  to  the 
great  priDtciples  of  public  justice. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  would  withdraw  that  amendment,  and 
pnly  move  tcr  insert  after  the  words  "  for  purposes  pf  private 
interest  or  emolument,**  the  words  "  to  Mr.  Trotter,**  be- 
cause, he  said,  thgre  was  no  proof  or  cpnfc>siph  that  he  con- 
nived at  the  drawing  out  of  the  money  for  his  own  incerett  ox 
emolument ;  nay,  he  had  in  his  letter  denied  it. 

Sir  ff^Uiam  Pulteney  thought  this  would  be  reasonable,  pro- 
vided the  words  "  as  acknowledged  by  Lord  Melville"  ^erc 
inserted. 

Mr.  IVlnibread  had  no  particular  objection  to  this  amend- 
tnenc.  The  wor<k  in  his  motion  had  been  left  general,  be- 
<ause  it  was  confessed  that  the  sums  were  drawn  out  for 
private  interest  and  emolument,  but  not  specified  directly 
whether  for  Lord  Melville  as  well  as  Mr.  Trottei'. 

In  this  way  the  motion  was  read  by  the  chair.  It  then 
«tood  thus  :^— •*  That  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount 
Melville  having  been  privy  to,  and  coanivcd  at,  the  witli- 
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drawing  from  the  bank  of  England  fas  ackmwleJged  by  Lord 
'  Melville)  for  purposes  of  private  interest  or  emolument,  to  Mr»* 
Trotter^  sums  issued,"  &c. 

Mr.fVindbam  contended,  that  after  the  clear  elucidation  of 
the  case  that  the  treasurer  of  tlie  navy  could  answer  whether 
he  had  not  derived  advantage  from  the  public  money,  the 
words  in  the  resolution  ought  not  to  be  left  ambiguou^t. 

Mr.  Fox  said  that  the  attempt  to  screen  Lord  Melville  fr^om 
the  result,  of  the  previous  resolutions  by  so  trifling  an  amend- 
ment,  would  do  the  noble  lord  ho  good,  but  would  put  that 
house  in  a  very  awkward  point  of  view, 

Mr.  Sheridan  insisted  that  the  amendment  made  the  motion 
almost  nonsense.  To  say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Lord 
Melville  connived  fox  svxxesxi  years,  and  then  to  fritter  away  the 
conclusion,  was  a  most  extraordinary  way  of  acquitting  his 
colleague. 

Mr,  Bastard  declared  it  was  impossible  for  any  gentleman 
to  support  such  an  amendment* 

Mr.  T.  Grcnville  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr  Pitt  persisting  in  his  declaration  that  he  would  take 
the  sense  of  the  house,  the  gallery  was  cleared ;  but  on  the 
question  being  put  on  the  motion  as  it  originally  stood,  the 
ipeaker  declared  that  the  ayes  had  it,  and  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  di- 
vide the  house. 

The  other  two  motions  were  then  put  and  carried. 

l^r.  Whitbread  said,  he  had  of  course  a  motion  necessarily 
to  mak^  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  of  the  house  that 
day,  but  it  was  then  too  late. 

Mr.  Pitt  nioved  that  the  house  should  adjourn  to  Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr.  Fox  submitted  to  the  good  sense  of  the  house  whether 
in  so  critical  a  moment  they  should  adjourn  over  a  single  day. 
They  would  recollect  that  the  country  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  disgraced  ministry. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  house  adjourned  to  Wed- 
nesday. 
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Bathurst,  right  htyi.  C 
Bond,  N. 
Brome,  Lord 
Bruce,  I<ord 
BuUer,  John' 
Burton,  N.  C 
•Brodie,  James 


Ward,  hon.  J.  W.      .    ' 
Watson,  hon*  G« 
Wright,  A,     .   ' 
Western,  C.  C 
Wharton,  J. 
Willoughby,  hon.  H, 
Whitbread,  Samuel  (teUer) 
Wilbcrforce,  W. 
Williams,  H. 
Williams,  Oiren 
Walsh,  Sir  B. 
Windham,  right  hon.  W. 
Wrottesley,Sir  J. 
Wynn,SirW.W. 
Young,  Sir  W* 


rf'ih  Minority. 

Bagwell,  John 
Bagwell,  William 
Beresford,  Lord  G.  iT. 
Beresford,  John 
Burrows,  Sir  W. 
Campbell,  J.  A. 
Campbell,  John 
Campbell,  Lord' J. 
Clcphane,  DaVid 
'  Colquhoun,  James 
Canning,  right  Kon.'  G. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Corry,  right  hon.' Isaac 
Calvert,  John 
Clive,  hon.  R« 
Cranley,  Lord 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Chute,  W. 
Clinc,W. 
Curzon,  hon.  R. 
Cust,  hon.  J. 
Dent,  John 
Dcvaynes,W. 
Dick,  Quintln 
Dupre,  James 
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Dimda^  Philip . 
Dickson^  W. 
Douglas,  Sir  G." 
Diiiidas>  hon.  t^. 
Dandas,  right  hon.  W. 
Duigenan,  Patrick 
Dunlo,  Lord 
Dashwood,  Sir  H. 
De  Blaquiere,  Lord 
Dickinson,  WilUatn 
Dickinson,  W.  junior 
Eliot,  hon.  W. 
Euston,  Lord 
ErskincSir.W. 
Elford,SirW. 
Ellison,  R. 
Estcourt,  £• 
JEvcrrctt,  T. 
Fane,  Francis 
Fane,  Henry 
Fane,  John 
Fane,  hon.  T. 
Fdlowcs,  W.  H. 
Ferguson,  James 
Fitzgerald,  M. 
Fitzhugh,  W. 
Foster,  right  hon.  J. 
Frederick,  Sir  J. 
Fydell,  Thomas 
Finch,  hon.  E. 
Fitzharris,  Lord 
Garland,  George 
Giddy,  Davies 
Gunning,  R. 
Graham,  T* 
Grant,  F.W. 
Grant,  Sir  W. 
Greene,  W. 
Gibbs,V. 
Glenbervie,  Lord 
Greville,  hon.  R.  F. 
Harvey,  E. 
Hawkins,  Sir  C. 
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Heathcote,SirW. 

Henderson,  A. 

HiUiard,E. 

Hodson,  J. 

Horrocks,  J. 

Huntingfield,  Lord 

Hamilton,  Sir  H. 

Hamilton,  -— . 

Hamilton,  H. 

Hamilton,  Sir  C. 

Hardman,  Edward 

Hawthorne,  C.  S. 

Hill,  Sir  George 

Hope,  hon.  Alexander 
.  tlope,  hon.  C. 

Hammond,  Sir  A.  S. 

Hobhouse,  Benjamin 

Holford,  G.P. 

Huskisson,  W. 

biglis,  Sir  H. 

Jaffray,  J. 

Joddrell,  H. 
rJoUiffe,H. 

Jephson,  Denham. 
ones,  Walter 
Kingston,  J. 
Keane,  Sir  J. 
King,  hon.  E. 
Leigh,  R.  H. 
Lofius,  W. 
Lopez,  M. 
Lee,  E. 
Leslies.  P. 
Longfield,  M, 
^'^g*  >*ight  hon.  C. 
Louvaine,  Lord 
Mildmay,  Sir  H, 
Mitford,  W. 
Mbrland,  W. 
M*Dowal,  W. 
M^Kenzie,  F.  A. 
Montgomery,  P. 
Macnaghtenj  £• 
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IMay,  Edward 
Manners,  Robert 
Moore,  C. 
Morjran,  C. 
Nevule,  Richvd 
Nepean,  Sir  E. 
NichoU,  Sir  J. 
Osborne,  Sir  J. 
OdcU,W. 
Ormsby,  C  M. 
Patten,  Peter 
Paterson,  J. 

•Pitt,  right  Hon,  William 
Pitt,W.M. 
Porcher,  J.  D. 
Preston,  Sir  R. 
Pukeney,  Sir  }• 
Paget,  hon.  A. 
Paget,  hon.  E. 
Perceval,  hon.  S. 
Phipps,  hon.  £. 
Pole,  hon.  W.W, 
Popham,  Sir  H. 
Russell,  M. 
Rmherfbrd,J. 
.Rochfort,  Gustavni^ 
■Rose,  right  hon.  G. 
Rose,  George  H. 
•Sahtfbiuy,  Sir  Robert 
St.  John,  Ambrose 
Scott,  Claude 
Scott,  Samuel 
Sitwell,  Francis 
Sloane,  Hans 
Smith,  Sir  W.S. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Stanhope,  W.  S. 
Staiii forth,  John 
Strutt,  J.  H. 
Sullivan,  Sir  R. 


Smith,  Spencer 
Scott,  David 
Sinclair,  Sir  John 
Stopford,  Lord 
Sneyd,  Nathaniel 
Stewart,  Sir  James 
Sudley,  Lord 
Sargent,  John 
Scott,  hon.  John 
Scott,  Sir  W. 
Seymour,  Lord  R. 
Smyth,  right  hon  J  J 
Somerset,  Lord  C. 
Somerset,  Lord  R.  E. 
"Spencer,  Lord  F./ 
Steele,  right  hon,'T. 
Steele,  R. 
Stephens,  Sir  P. 
Steward,  G.  T.' 
Strachey,  Sir  *H. 
Strahan,  A.' 
Sturges,  Bourne  * 
Talbot,  Sir  C. 
Thellusson,  Pi  T. 
Titchficld,  Marquis 
Turner,  Edmund 
Thynoe,  Lord  G. 
Thynne,  Lord  J. 
Townshend,  W.  A. 
T^rail,  Janles 
Vansittart,  N. 
Ward,  Robert 
Wallace,  right  hon.  T. 
Wortley,J.S. 
Welby,SirW.E. 
West,  hon.  F. 
White,  Matthew 
Wigram,  H. 
Willet,J.  W. 
Wood,  Mark 
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HOUSEOFLORDS. 

TUESDAY,    APRIL  9. 

Counsel  was  heard  for  the  respondent  in  the  appeal  cause, 
'Andrew  Blane^  esq.  against  the  Earl  of  Cassillis. — Further  heai*- 
ing  the  next  day. 

Ilie  Irish  militia  reduction  bill  went  through  a  committee^ 
and  was  reported  without  any  amendment. 

The  Duke  of  Athol  presented  a  bill  for  granting  to  Eliza- 
beth Attaiston  a  divorce  from  Edward  Touche  her  husband^ 
with  liberty  to  her  to  marry  again. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  after  stating  that  their  lordships 
had  in  the  year  1801  sanctioned  the  right  of  a  woman  to  apply 
for  a  divorce  and  to  marry  again,  but  that  no  instances  of  such 
applications  except  two  had  ever  occurred,  and  those  standing 
in  peculiar  situations,  begged  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
present  bill  when  it  should  come  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Duke  of  Athol  assented  to  what  had  faUen  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  said  the  present  bill  must  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  when  they  came  to  be  inquired  into. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  10. 

The  royal  assent  was  given,  by  commission,  to  the  militia 
reduction  bill,  the  American  treaty,  the  neutral  ships,  foreign 
prize  ships,  Spanish  trade,  Bengal  council,  and  Edinburgh 
police  bills,  and  to  six  bills  of  a  private  or  local  nature. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    lO? 

A  message  from  the  lords  stated  their  lordships*  assent  to 
the  English  militia  volunteer  bill,  the  innkeepers'  allo^vance 
bill,  the  Spanish  licence  trade  indemnity  bill,  thfe  American 
treaty  bill,  the  neutral  ships  import  and  export  bill,  and  the 
foreign  ships  privilege  bill. 

Pursuant  to  the  summons  of  the  deputy  usher  of  the  black 
rod,  the  house  proceeded  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  on  its  re- 
turn the  Speaker  stated  that  the  royal  assent  had  been  given 
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by  commission  to  the  above  bills,  with  addition  of  the  Edin- 
bunrh  police  bill,  and  several  private  bills. 

Mr.  Lee  gave  notice  that  he  would  on  the  2^th  instant 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  put  the  private  bankers  of 
Irebnd  on  the  same  footing  with  the  private  bankers  of  this 
country ;  and.  also  a  bill  for  the  better  recovery  of  small  debts 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Manning  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  better  improvement 
of  the  wet  docks,  &c.  in  the  port  of  London. — Read  a  first, 
and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

Sir  William  Scott  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  prize 
tourts  regulation  bill. 

Sir  C.  Pole  expressed  a  wish  that  the  bill  should  be  printed, 
and  sufficient  time  given  for  the  fidl  examination  of  Its  nature 
and  object. 

Sir  W.  Scott  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move  for 
the  printing  of  the  bill;  and  that  far  from  desiring  any  impro-* 
J>cr  hurry  in  its  progress,  he  would,  after  it  should  go  through 
a  committee,  propose  it  to  stand  over  until  after  the  holidays, 
when  he  would  move  it  to  be  recommitted.  Thus  gentlemen 
would  have  an  ample  opportunity  of  considering  it. 

The  bin  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed 
the  next  day. 

Sir  J.  Newport  gave  notice,  that  he  would  the  next  day 
move  for  the  production  of  an  account  of  all  goods  imported 
into  the  port  of  Dublin  duty  free,  from  the  year  1780  up  to 
the  latest  period  at  which  the  same  could  be  made  out. 

The  Secretary  at  War  presented  certain  accounts,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  message  from  the  lords  announced  their  lordships*  con- 
currence in  the  Irish  militia  volunteer  bill,  the  Irish  spirits  li- 
cence bill,  the  Bowyer  lottery  bill,  and  the  London  assize  of 
bread  bill. 

Mr.  Rose  presented,  pursuant  to  order,  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  privy  council  upon  the  memorial  of  the 
Duk^  of  Athol  respecting  the  Isle  of  Man. — Ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Giles  gave  notice,  that,  unless  a  proposition  should  be 
made  immediately  after  the  holidays,  by  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  to  continue  the  act  respecting  the  commissioners 
of  naval  inquiry,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit  a  motion 
upon  that  subject.  By  the  period  he  alluded  to,  he  must  sup* 
pose  that  ministers  would  have  opportunity  of  knowing  whe- 
'thcr  the  commissioners  would  be  able  to  get  through  the  bu- 
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slness  assigned  td  them  before  the  expiration  of  the  session, 
and>  therefore,  whether  the  necessity  would  exist,  in  the  cirent^ 
of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  promi^d  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  for  the  further  continuancee  dF  tfao^ 
act. 

MOTION  AGAINST  LORD  MELTILLE. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  soop  as  he  entered^ 
the  house,  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the 
house  on  a  former  evening,  Lord  Melville  had  tendered  hi& 
resignation  of  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which, 
resignation  his  majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept* 

Mr.  Whitbread  moved  that  the  resolutions  which  the 
house  had  come  to  respecting  Lord  Melviilc  on  Mond^y:^ 
night  should  be  read,  which  were  read  accordingly. 

Mr,  Whithread--l  rise,  sir,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  I  gave 
on  a  former  evening,*  to  submit  a*  proposition,  which  is  the  na-^ 
tural  consequence  of  the  resolutions  that  have  just  been  read- 
This  proposition  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  cannot  at  all  be  in- 
duced to  abandon  by  the  notification  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  given  to  the  house  ;  for  the  event  to  which  thatf 
notification  refers,  by  no  means  answers  the  object  of  my  mo- 
tion. I  feel  tliat  much  mbre  is  due  to  the  vote  of  this  house, 
and  to  the.  feelings  of  ^he  public.  The  demand  of  jj^blic  justice 
is  not  yet  satisfied.  If  the  issue  of  the  debate  of  Monday 
evening  wer^:  merelv  of  a  personal  or,  party-  nature,,  if  it  wasr 
oiir  object  only  tO/  hurt  the  feelings  of  Lord  Melville,  we 
might  be  satisfied  with  his  removal  from  the  responsibility, 
dignity,  and  emolument,  attached  to  the  high  office  that  has 
Seen  mentioned.  As  far  as  the  principle  of  individual  humi- 
fisftion  can  extend,  the  triumph  is  complete  indeed.  But  I 
trust  it  cannot  be  Imagined  that  any  gentlemen  who  act  with, 
me  on  this  important  occasion  are  actuated  by  any  private 
pr  party  feelings.  No ;  the  cause  in  wliich  we  afe  engaged  is 
of  the.  highest  nature.  It  is  the  cause  of  public  justice.  It  is 
that  which  we  shall  not  abandon,  but  still  continue  to  urge 
from  the  fairest  motives,  until  complete  satisfaction  shall  be 
obtained.  I  am  fully  assured  of  the  pure  and  exalted  views  of 
those  by  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  supported  }  and  for 
myself  lean  say,  that  if  I  know  my  own  heart  and  feelings,  I- 
-  am  completely  free  firom  the  slightest  influence  of  a  vindictive 
spirit.  Impelled  by  a  sense  of  ,duty  to  my  country  to 
^  bring  forward  this  accusation,  my  opinion  of  the  grounds  upon 
wluoi'it  rested  has  been  justified  by  your,  concurrence.  I 
. '  have. 
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have  appealed  to  you,  and  you  have  given  me  your  verdict— 
that  Lord  Melville  has  feen  giiilty  of  grossly  linproper  con**^ 
duct,   and  that  he,  df  course,  deserves  panishnient.    Thus* 
atigmatijsed  by  .the  vote  of  this  house,  and  aware  that  he  most^ 
kk  coQsec^ience,  be  dismissed,  Lord  Md^ilie  has  done  no- 
thing more  thaa  that  which  would  natutaliy  suggest  itself  txx 
any  xnan'»  fcelmgs — he  has  tendei^ed  his  resignation.     But  al« 
though  the  resignation  has  been'  accepted,  although  Lord 
Melville  has  been  removed  from  a  high  oilice,  what  security 
have  vre,  what  security  has  the  country  that  he  may  not  be 
lestoicd  to-morrow  to  the  same  office,  or  pbced  in  some  other 
high  smd  confidential  situation  i  Is  it  fit  that  any  ground  even 
Sot  the  apprehension  of  such  a  circumstance  should  exist  ?   Is 
it  fit  thac  even:  th«  possibility  of  its  occurring  sfaoold  not  be 
guarded  against  ?   It  is  necessary  to  the  dignity  «f  the  country^ 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  to  the  consistency  of  thi» 
house,  that  the  return  of  Lord  Melville  to  power  should  be 
rendered  impossible.  In  reflecting  upon  the  event  of  a  former 
aight*s  debate,  I  cannot  hut  fed  that  it  was  a  proud  day  fbr 
thn  conntryy  and  I  am  persuaded  that  57uch  is  the  general  fSed-^ 
ing.    The  house  has  acquired  glory  fer  itsd/j  and  gifen  the 
highest  joy  and  gratification  to  the  country.     M^tny  instances 
of  similar  triumph  in  the  cause  of  justice  will,  I  have  n^ 
donbt,  take  place.    I  am  quite  confident  that  the  result  of  thk 
night's  discussion*  will  present  a  fresh  source  of  public  plea- 
sure.   7  he  house  cannot  act  inGonsi<«^ently  with  itself.  It  will 
aot  disappoint  the  just  expectation  of  the  tduntry.    That  ex* 
peetatioa  which  the  resolutions  on  the  table  Universally  excit-p* 
ed,  eagerly  waits  for  the  result  to  which  they  point.     Of  tlie 
satisfaction  which  those  resolutions  have  prtKluced,  I  neeA 
adduce  no  other  «vidc»*€  than    that  which  every  itmC^ 
observation  must  furnish.    Can  any  one  who  looks  abroad 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  approving  testimony   which  the 
people  so  gladly  bear  to  the  proceedings  that  led  to  those 
resolutions?     The  assembly  of  members  was,  on  that  occa- 
sion, unusually  numerous.    The  point  came  to  the  balance, 
and  it  rested  with  the  chair,  that  seat  of  impartiality,  to  de- 
termine upon  what  side  it  should  turn.     It  remained  fbr  you, 
sir,  without  wounding  any  party  spirit,  to  decide  which  party 
was  right,  and  your  decision  was  founded  in  justice.    That 
decision  was  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  your  station  and 
diaracter,  and  has  secured  you  the  gratitude  of  your  country. 
Popularity  following  such  acts  must  ever  aflt>rd  to  honest 
minds  the  highest  grati^cation,  and  one  n^ay  witness^  m  every 
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direction  the  popularitv  that  attaches  to  this  proceeding.  It 
is  visible  in  the  countenances  of  the  people.  The  congratulap- 
tion,  the  self-satisfaction  that  it  has  excited,  is  universallj 
perceivable.  Nowhere  has  it  produced  dissatisfactioni  but  in 
the  breasts  of  the  criminal.  All  that  are  honest,  independent 
9nd  justy  rejoice  and  thank  us.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  exulta^ 
tion  abroad,  such  is  the  pleasure  that  is  visible  in  the  looks  of 
the  people,  that  one  might  say  that  our  history  may  be  read 
in  a  nation's  eyes.  After  then  having  done  sa  much,  after 
having  obtained  so  much  gratitude  for  our  conduct,  shall  we 
not  take  another  step  to  complete  our  work?  Shall  we  not 
render  it  impossible  that  Lord  Melville  shall  ever  agiin  pol- 
lute the  councils  or  presence  of  his  majesty  ?  At  the  same 
time  that  I  express  my  feelings  thus  warmly  with  respect  to  the 
delinquent  who  is  the  object  of  my  motion,  let  it  be  under- 
stood, that  it  is  my  particular  wish  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
deference  to  this  assembly,  w'hich  has  conducted  itself  with' 
so  much  honour.  Let  me  assure  yoU)  that  if  I  did  not  think 
the  motion  wixich  I  am  about  to  submit  essentially  necessary 
with  respect  to  the  individual  whom  you  have  so  much  stig- 
matised by  your  vote,  I  should  not  press  it  upon  your  atten- 
tion. From  all  that  I  have  collected  among  my  own  friends^ 
who  belong  to  the  party  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  act, 
(and  to  act  with  such  a  party  I  shall  certainly  always  feel  my 
pride  and  honour,)  as  well  as  what  I  can  understand  from  the 
gentlemen  who  generally  oppose,  but  who  happened  on  this 
occasion  to  concur  with  that  party,  it  appears  to  be  the  gene- 
rally prevailing  sentiment,  that  farther  and  more  effectual 
proceedings  should  be  taken  against  Lord  Melville.  Other 
proceedings  will  undoubtedly  be  had ;  but  upon  this  occasion 
it  is  my  intention  to  submit  a  motion,  the  object  of  y/hich  will 
be  to.  deprive  that  noble  lord  of  every  civil  office  he -holds 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  to  dismiss  him  from  his 
majesty  *s  councils  and  presence  for  ever.  I  ask  of  the  right- 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Pitt),  whether  he  is  pre- 
pared to  make  a  pledge  to  that  effect?  I  also  ask,  whether 
the  vote  of  this  house  has  been  treated  with  a  due  deference 
in  another  quarter?  Whether  Trotter  has  been  dismissed? 
(JMr.  Canning  answered  JV/.)  Has  Wilaon  also  been  dismiss- 
ed ?( Mr,  Canning  answered  No.)  Then  I  say  that  all*  this 
was  necessary,  in  respect  to  the  decision  of  this  house.  There 
may,  however,  be  particular  reasons  why  Wilson  should  not 
be  dismissed  for  a  few  days.  Some  arrangements  may  be  pre- 
viously necessary.     But  is  it  not  the  intention  to  dismiss  him  ? 
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(^fr.  Whithread  paused  for  an  answer,  but  none  was  given, 
and  he  resumed).  Whether  or  not  it  be  the  intention  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to  dismiss  Wilson>  sure  I  am  that 
he  ought  to  be  dismissed,  and  that,  from  his  conduct  before 
the  comtnissioners,  he  is  unfit  to  hold  any  public  office.  He 
was  evidently  the  accomplice  of  Lord  Melville  ai|d  Trotter; 
and  as  those  delinquents  have  been  dismissed,  Wilson  ought 
certainly  to  meet  the  same  fete.  With  respect  to  the  course 
of  proceeding  I  mean  hereafter  to  follow  against  Lord  Melville 
and  Trotter,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  give 
notice,  that  it  is  my  intention  immediately  after  the  holidays 
to  move  that  the  attotney-general  shall  be  directed  to  take 
measures  to  compel  those  delinquents  to  give  an  account  of 
the  monies  they  have  had,  and  to  refund  the  profits  obtained 
through  the  misappropriation  of  the  public  money.  As  to  the 
way  in  which  this  should  be  done  that  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself.  There 
are  other  proceedings  also  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  take* 
There  are  many  dark  and  mysterious  points  connected  with' 
the  tenth  report,  and  other  subjects  which  must  be  brotight  to 
light.  It  is  my  purpose  to  move  an*  inquiry  into  those  several 
topics.  It  is  stated  in  the  tenth  report  that  sums  of  money 
had  been  transferred  from  the  treasury  of  the  navy  to  other 
services.  In  the  illegality  of  such  conduct  the  right  honour-* 
able  gentleman  over  against  me  (Mr.  Pitt)  has  confessed  that* 
he  vras  a  party  to  a  certain  extent.  The  purpose  for  which 
tnmsfers  were  made  might  be  meritorious,  but  still  it  must  be 
recdlecred  that  the  transfer  was  a  violation  of  law.  I'his  vio- 
lation is  admitted,  and  whether  th,e  purpose  to  which  the  mon* 
sey  was  applied  was  or  was  not  meritorious  yet  remains  to  be 
seen. .  To  inquire  into  this  and  various  other  transactions,  I 
shall,  after  the  holidays,  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee.  Give  me  leave  here  to  observe,  that  nothing  can  - 
be  of  more  importance  than  that  the  pilblic  money  should  not 
be  disposed  of  by  any  other  authority  than  the  vote  of  parlia- 
ment— ^and  here  is  a  direct,  avowed  assumption  of  that  autho- 
rity. Whatever  the  pretence,  or  however,  meritorious  the 
oh;;ct,  I  feel  that  this  withdrawing  of  money  from  one  service 
to  supply  the  purposes  of  another  at  the  mere  will  of  a  minis- 
ter, calls  for  the  most  'Serious  examination.  It  is, rather  re- 
markable, that  this  practice  of  misappropriating  the  money 
belonging  to  the  treasury  of  the  navy  appears  to  have  taken. 
place  only  while  Lord  Melville  was  in  office.  No  transfer,  or 
even  negotiation  for  such  a  transfer,  seems  to  have  occurred. 
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Rising:  the  time  of  an^r  of  those  wbo  preceded  or  succeedeA 
4he  noUe-lord  in  tlvat  office.     The  reason  of  this  singiilar  dkt* 
Jference,  and  whether  any,  and  what  justification  am  be  pnK» 
diiced  for^that  part  of  the  noble  lord's  conduct,1niay  be  ascer* 
tanied  in  the  committee)  as  I  must  suppose  that  papers  are  ir 
existence  to  account  for  such  Cransactions-^that  some  record 
t>f  the  cause  of  such  things  is  preserved — that  all  the  dociiN 
mems  respecting  these  particulars  also  are  not  faaraed.  Several 
<)ther  parts  of  the  tenth. report,  upon  which  I  shall  not  now^ 
•dwell,  and  many  subjects  besides  which  are  not  induded  in 
that  report,  but  which  call  for  examination,  may  be  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  committee.    I  touched  sUghciy  the 
■Cither  nijrht  upon  the  conduct  of  the  bank  of  England  in  tho 
course  of  this  transaction.     It  appeared  that  the  cndhser  had 
not  sufficient  vouchers,  according  to  the  act,  £x*  the  money 
advanced  to  Mr.  Trotter ;  I  am  however  given  to  understand 
that  there  was  a  slip  or  mistake  in  the  evidence  of  diecashkr  be* 
ibre  the  comnnissioners,  but  that  the  conduct  of  the  bank  was 
correct.    If  this  be  the  case,  the  imputation  ahotdd  not  be 
sufitred  to  remam-^a  farther  examination  should  be  institu* 
ted,  and  may  m-ise  before  the  <:ommmee.    Before  that  com* 
mittee  also  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Ms.  Pitt) 
may  have  hit  conduct  inquired  into.     That  right  JtonouraUe 
gentleman,  according  to  what  I  have  heard  in  tke  comse  of. 
conversation,  and  indeed  it  k  the  geneni  rumoar^  was  tar 
jtxTS  apprised  of  the  irregular  manner  in  whteh  the  ^blic 
flioney  was  drawn  from  the  bank  by  Trotter,  and  he  never  atw 
tempted  to  put  a  stop  to  that  practice.     This  is  a  aersous.' 
charge  against  the  right  honourable  gentleimn,  and  may  be 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  before  whom 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  for  explanation.   Unless  the  r^it 
honourable  gentleman  »hall  exculpate  himsdf  6om  the  gttilt 
of  such  connivance,  serious  proceedings  must  betaken  s^iatt 
him  also.    What,  that  the  finance  minister  of  the  country 
should  be  acquainted  with  such  proceeding,  as  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was,  and  not  take  measures  to  pre* 
vent  its  continuance!  Is  not  this  matter  deserving  of  inquiry^ 
and,  if  the  rumocrr  be  well  founded,  of  serious  animadver- 
sion ?  The  case  of  Jellicoe  also  I  would  propose  to  refer  to  the 
committee.  That  certainly  forms  9  serious  charge,  not  merelf 
against  Lord  Melville,  but  against  other  persons.    If  I  am 
rightly  inf(»*med>  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  were  im- 
plicated in  the  guilt  of  this  case,  and  are  responsible  for  tUt 
loss  arising  from  the  debt  which  Jellicoe's  property  owed  to  the 
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public.  We  have  been  speaking  so  much,  in  the  course  of 
thb  discussion,  of  millions,  that  perhaps  the  ^^4,0001.  due 
from  the  property  of  Jellicoe  may  not  appear  of  much  conse- 
quence. Indeed,  such  talk  about  millions  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  even  the  right  honourable  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  (Mr.  Pitt)  forget  his  arithmetic,  and  confound  134  mil<- 
lions  with  186  millions.  But  the  case  of  Jellicoe  appears  to 
me,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  smaller  amount  of  th& 
som,  to  be  peculiarly  entitled  to  attention.  It  afibrds  an  op- 
portunity of  estimating  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury,  who  will  be  found,  I  am  justified  in  believing, 
to  have  granted  Lord  Melville  a  release  from  this  debt  most 
improperly,  and  to  have  acted  on  very  false  grounds.  This 
may  be  brought  to  light  before  the  committee.  Perhaps,  alsQ(, 
evidence  may  be  found  by  this  committee  t<5  ascertain  that 
important  question,  whether  Lord  Melville  had  any  partici- 
patioB,  and  to  what  amount,  of  the  profits  resulting  from  the 
use  which  Trotter  made  of  th6  public  money  ?  This  is  a  most 
matCEiid  point  to  establish,  and  if  it  be  possible  to  get  at  the 
bct%  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
mittee wiU  be  aUe  to  accomplish  it.  The  principal  cause  of  the 
su^ion  impressed  upon  my  mind*  that  Lord  Melville  did 
{Muticquite  with  Trotter  in  his  illicit  gains,  arises,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  fnom  the  fond  attachment  with  which  the  noble 
lord  so  long^  and  under  the  various  changes  of  circumstancesy 
dung  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  j  aiid  it  is  remark- 
able, that  not  one  of  his  fi-iends  .ha^  attempted  to  account  for 
this  attachment,  or  to  remove  the  impression  it  is  naturally 
cakttlated  to  produce.  This  omission  must  serve  to  strengthen 
the  impression  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  that  the  motive  of 
such  attachment  was  suspicious.  Adam  Smith  observes,  that 
2  and  a  in  the  customs  don't  always  make  4.  Lord  Melville, 
akhoueh  so  frequently  heard  in  this  house  to  complain  of  the 
l^reat  ntigue  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  discbarge  of  bis  offi- 
cial duty,  and  the  quantity  of  business  he  had  to  perform,  yet 
thought  proper  to  add  to  the  presidentship  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, and  treasurership  of  the  navy,  &c.  that  of  minister  of 
war.  I  am  not  now  about  to  argUe  that  the  office  of  treasu* 
rer  of  the  navy  is  unnecessary,  although  it  appears  that  in  that 
office  Lord  Melville  had  no  business  to  perform.  Then  he 
found  it  inconvenient  to  accept  the  place  of  secretary  of  state, 
the  salary  of  which  he  declined,  retaining  the  salary  of  trea- 
surer of  the  navy^  although  the  salary'  of  the  one  was  as  good 
as  the  other-- the  salary  of  eac^  being  4900I.  ^  year.  It  is 
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curiou;  to  think  what  could  hsive  been  the  reason  of  this  pre- 
ference.   Perharps  he  imagined  the  salary  of  the  one  to  be  fat-* 
ter  than  that  of  the  other— that  the  one  wa^  male  and  the. 
other  female — that  the  one  would  produce  and  the  other 
would  not.    These  are  the  circumst^ces  which  have  urged 
me  to  suspect  Lord  Melville  of  a  participation  in  the  fraudu- 
lent profits  of  Trotter.    But,  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of 
this  participation  or  not,  he  stands  ^onTicted  of  the  most 
odious  thing  imputed  to  him,-^that  of  sanctioning  the  mis« 
application  of  the  public  money.    This  is  the  principal  ar« 
tide  of  charge  against  him,  and  this  charge  he  has-  acknow-  . 
ledgtd.    After  this  acknowledgment  from  his  own  mouthy 
and  the  vote  of  the  house  upon  it,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  coantry  to  allow  such  a  nrian  as  Lord 
Melville  to  remain  in  any  office  under  the  crown  from  which 
he  can  be  removed.  The  removal  of  Lord  Melville  fronran  of- 
fice of  such  high  rank  and  honour  as  the  presidency  of  the 
admiralty,,  is  no  doubt  a  great  -htimiliation;  but  yet  that*  is 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ends  of  public  Justice,  one  hair's 
breadth  beyond  which  I  do  not  wish  to  proceed.     When  these 
ends  arc  attained,  the  duty  I  have  undertaken  will  have  been 
discharged.     But  until  then,  I  should  not  wish  it  to  go  forth 
that  this  house  should  even  n^anifest  a  dlspo^tion  to  stop 
short.     If  punishment  only  were  our  object,  it  might  perhaps 
be  said,  that  Lord  Melville  has  had  enough  of  that  in^his  de« 
gradation,  and  what  his  feelings  must  in  consequence  suffen 
But  it  will  be  recollected  that  punishment  is  not  our  only 
object.     Example  is  the  great  end  we  should  have  in  view, 
and  that  end  we  shall  not  have  reached  until  the  criminal  shalt 
have  suffered  all  the  consequences  that  should  justly  attack  to 
his  crime.     If  Lord  Melville  should  escape  those  consequeoi^ 
ces,  we  shall  not  have  done  our  duty.     Independently  of  the 
offices  and  emoluments  held  by  Lord  Melville,  I  understand^ 
that  since  his  last  accession  to  administration,  even  within  the 
last  year,  he  has  had  1500I.  a  year  conferred  on  him  foe  life,  iiv 
addition  to  a  patent  office  he  holds  in  Scotland.     This  noble 
lord  had,  it  seems,  retired  from  public  affairs,  as  it  was  said, 
for  life.     But  the  circumstances,  not  of  the  country,  but  of 
the  peculiar  wish  and  necessity  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  (Mr.  Pitt),  drew  the  noble  lord  from 
hisi  retirement,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  administration 
formed  by  the  right  honoiurable  gentleman.    The  noble  iord 
was  appointed  to  an  office,  the  first  in  rank^  power,  and  pa- 
tronage, in  the  countcy,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  only 
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inrhich  is  held  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pit^* 
But,  jet  that  was  not  sufficient  to  content  Lord  Melville.  No, 
he  must  be  induced  to  accept  it  by  the  grant  I  have  already 
alluded  to  of  1500!.  a  year  for  life.  Previous  to  this  addition, 
a  grant  was  made  to  Lady  Melville  out  of  the  public  money. 
The  merits  of  Lady  Melville  are  quite  out  of  the  questio^. 
Ail  this  liberality  must  be  considered  as  a  cooipliment  to  the 
services  and  character  of  Lord  MelyJle.  But  there  is  some*  ^ 
thing  very  mysterious  about  this  grant.  It  was  made  in  ai 
clandestine  manner,  in  point  of  fact,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  those  who  fixed 
their  names  to  the  grant  were  not  awa^e  of  the  nature  of  it.  It 
aras,  indeed,  one  of  those  grants  that,  I  fancy,  it' never  was 
expected  that  any  investigation  would  take  place  respecting  it, 
t)r  perhaps  that  it  would  be  ngticed.  I  have  reason  to  enter- 
tain strong  doubts  that  the  grant  of  1500I.  a  yeftr,  as  an  addition 
to  Lord  Melville's  salary  as  lord  privy  seal  of  Scotland^  is  not 
valid.  If  revocable,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  rcvgked  jmder 
the  motion  I  mean  to  submit.  This  motion,  which,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  bring  forward,  will,  I  trust,  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
bouse.  Gentlemen  who  honoured  me  with  their  $upport  to 
the  resolutions  on  the  table,  cannot  consistently  i-cfuse  to  con-* 
cur  in  this  proposition,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  those  re- 
solutions. Even  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  differed  with  me 
on  a  forma-  evening,  fro'm  a  wish  for  farther  inquiry,  will,  I 
hope,  seeing  that  such  decisive  resolutions  have  been  adopted^ 
support  the  consfstency  of  the  house,  by  voting  wJtE  me  on 
this  occasion,  should  the  gentlemen  on  ^he  other  side  press 
this  question  to  a  division. — ^The  honourable  men;bcr,  after 
repeating  the  opinion  that  he  had  good  ground^  for  believing 
tliat  a  decisive  majority  concurred  with  him  as  to  the  necessity 
of  this  measure,  concluded  with  n^ving,  that  an  humble  ad- 
.dress  should  be  presented  to  hi$  majesty,  praying  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  dismiss  Lord  Melville  from  all 
offices  held  by  him  during  pleasure,  and  also  from  his  coun^ 
cils  and  presence  for  ever. 

The  ouestion  being  put, 

Mr.  Cann'utg  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  folJoAying  purport. 
Howevc?  strongly  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  do^vn 
has  expressed  his  desire  that  the  hou$e  shou]d  on  this  occasion 
attend  merely  to  the  call  of  impartial  justice,  and  however  de- 
sirous he  may  have  been  of  disclaiming  any  other  motives  for 
the  course  he  has  pursued,  tlian  what  proceeded  from  a  wish 
to  establish  an  example,  such  as  may  caectually  prevent  the 
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recurrence  of  the  like  mischiefs  and  irregularities  in  future ;  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  and  I  am  pretty  confident  that  many  of 
those  who  have  heard  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  that,  notwithstanding  his  professions  of  mode- 
ration, he  has  introduced  such  topics  and  spoken  in  such  a 
tone,  a§  prove  him  to  have  been  actuated  by  something  more 
than  the  motives  alleged,  ?nd  indicate  something  much  more 
bitter  than  appears  to  be  warranted  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
tinder  consideration.  Gratibus  God  !  what  measure  of  justice 
would  the  hon.  gentleman  deal  out  in  thfs  case  ?  What  is  his 
object  ?  In  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  houseiast' 
separated.  Lord  Melville  has,  in  deference  to  the  decision  of 
this  house,  thought  proper  to  resign  the  high  ofBce  which  he 
held  in  his  majesty's  councils,  and  yet  this  ready' compliance 
with  your  vote  is  stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman  as  ati  article  of 
aggravation  in  the  charges  against 'the  noble  lord.  '1  he 'hon.* 
gentleman  has  made  that  act  of  the  noble  lord  a  ground  of  ac- 
cusation against  him,  and  seems  to  haVe  considered  his  defe- 
rence to  t Jlc  authority  of  the  house  in  the  light  of  a  subterfuge 
to  evade  or  disappoint  justice.  What  would  have  been  the 
feelings  and  the  animadversions  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  what 
his  expressions  of  indignation  and  resentment,  if  the  house 
liad  met  this  day,  Lord  Melville,  instead  of  bowing  to  its  de- 
cision, still  continuing  to  hold  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  ?  fA  cry  of  hear  !  hear  !  from  the  cpposition  benches.) 
Would  he  not  have  made  that  the  ground  of  further  and  in- 
creased invective  ?  (Still  a  loud  cry  of  hear !)  I  take  for 
granted,  from  the  symptoms  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
that  the  gentlemen  there  assent  to  these  assertions  5  they  would 
have  considered  Lord  Mdville's  continuance  in  office  as  an 
aggravation  of  his  guilt ;  and  y^  they  now  condemn  him  for 
his  prompt  acquiescence  in  their  wish.  What  course  then  is 
Lord  Melville  to  pursue  to  avoid  their  wrath,  if  what  he  has 
done,  According  to  the  notification  of  my  right  hon.  friend, 
be  made  the  ground  of  invective  against  him  ?  and  is  this  to 
be  taken  as  a  spedmen  of  the  fairness  of  the  motives  upoA 
which  gentlemen  boast  of  acting,  and  of  their  impartiality  in 
acting  upon  them  ?  .  •    '  •      r  -  . .         • 

*  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  has  applied  to  me  for 
information  whether  I  have  dismissed  Mr;  Trotter  from 
the  employment  which  he  hf Id  under  me  in  the  navy  pay  of- 
fice ?  I  have  told  him  that  I  have  done  so.  After  the  deci- 
sion of  the  house  on  Monday  night,  I  could  net' have  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  Some  gentlemen  thought  proper  on  a  for- 
mer evening  to  animadvert  in  terms  of.severity 'on  my  having 
i.  .       .   "   ,  •    *  retained 
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retained  Mr.  Trotter  in  office,  after  the  accusatioosj  relative  to 
wlikh  the  house  have  decided,  had  been  published  against 
him.  But  of  my  conduct  in  that  instance,  I  trust  every  can- 
did man  will  approve.  Mr.  Trotter  I  considered  on  his  trial, 
and  whatever  my  own  opinjon  might  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  the  charge  against  him,  and  the  degree  of  his  guilt>  it  struck 
me  that  it  woi^ld  be  extremely  unfair  to  prejudice  the  public 
fMod  against  his  case,  by  dismissing  him  under  such  circum- 
staiices.  He  stood  in  such  a  situation  that  I  could  not  feel  it 
consistent  with  public  justice,  to  fix  a  seal  of  infamy  upon  the 
man  by  dismissing  him  while  his  trial  was  pending.  But  the 
moment  the  sense  of  this  house  was  known,  when  I  no  longer 
could  prejudice  a  man  whose  guilt,  till  declared  by  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  I  should  have  felt  it  unfair  to  prejudge  by  any 
act  of  mine,  I  removed  Mr.  Trotter ;  and  my  reasons  for  not 
removing  him  before  that  sense  was  known,  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  every  dispassionate  mind. — 
Nay,  I  have  little  doubt  that  although  a  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Ponscmby)  remarked  with  such  severity  on  my  conduct  on  a 
former  evening,  that.hon.  gentleman  himself  will,  upon  a  lit* 
tie  refleaion,  if  he  possess  the  mind  and  feelings  of  a  British 
lawyer,  be  ready  to  confess  that  he  was  wrong,  and  that  to 
have  taken  a  different  course  from  that  which  I  have  pursued 
would  have  been  unfair,  tyrannical,  and  oppressive. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  holds  a  secondary  sta- 
tion in  the  navy  pay  office — to  him  I  do  not  conceive  that  any 
impQtation  attaches,  that  would  warrant  me  in  acting  towards 
him  in  the  manner  which  the  hon.  gentleman  desires. '  On 
the  contrary,  I  consider  Mr.  Wilson  to  be  one  of  the  inost 
industrious  and  deserving  servants  -of  the  public.  But,  says 
the  hon.  gentleman,  Mr.  Wilson  is  reported  by  the  commis^ 
sooner s  as  having  given  a  reluctant  testimony ;  as  having  re- 
fused to  answer,  questions,  lest  they  should  tend  to  criminate 
himself.  Sir,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wilson  before  the  commis- 
sioners of  naval  inquiry  has  been  thus  explained  to  me  ;  and 
not  to  me  only,  but,  if  I  am  not  much  misinformed,  to  the 
naval  commbsioners  themselves  [I  speak  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  them  (Sir  C.  Pole),  who  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong], 
though  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  report  that  part  of  Mr. 
Wil^n's  evidence.     Mr.  Wijson  acted  occasionally,  in  the at>-  v 

sence  of  the  paymaster,  and  used,  to  sign  drafts  in  the  usual 
form  on  the  bank,  for  the  money  wanted  for  the  office.     If     ' 
there  was  any  legal  guilt  in  the  manner  of  execJutlng  this  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  paymaster,  and  that*  there  was  legal  guHt  C 
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in  it  must  not  now  be  doubtedi  since  the  house  has  so  de^ 
cided,  Mr.  Wilson,  so  far  as  he  acted  in  this '  respect  for 
the  principal,  participated  in  that  legal  guilt,  and .  was 
liable,  or  thought  himself  liable,  to  whatever  might  be 
the  legal  consequences  of  it.  lliat  he  had  ever  acted 
with  a  view  to  private  emolument,  has  not  been  sup- 
posed or  charged  against  him.  His  evidence  upon  oath  ex* 
pr^sly  denies  that  imputation.  The  share  which  he  had  had, 
as  substitute  for  another,  in  a  practice  pronounced  illegal,  Mr. 
Wilson  naturally  supposed  would  implicate  him  in  the  penaU 
ties  applicable  to  the  illegality  of  the  transaction,  and  on  that 
ground  alone  he  declined  to  answer  the  interrogatories  of  the 
commissioners.  But  although  the  charge  of  legal  guilt  might 
attach  to  this  inan,  I  believe  that  he  is  perfectly  free  from  any 
imputation  on  the  score  of  morality.  Still,  though  I  entertain 
this  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  if  this  house  pronounced  a  iiif- 
ferent  opinion,  I  should  bow  to  its  authority,  and  remove  him 
from  office.  But  no  such  opinion  has  been  declared,  and  I 
think  him  not  at  all  fairly  implicated  in  the  guilt  attributed  to 
the  transaction  which  led  to  this  discussion.  Why  then  should 
I  comply  with  the  wish  expressed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  ?  or 
with  what  justice  could  I  sacrifice  a  man  whom  I  conscien» 
tiouslj^ believe  to  be  innocent,  to  suspicion,  or  to  clamour-,  un- 
less some  new  evidence  should  arise,  or  some  competent  tribu- 
nal should  pronounce  Mr.  Wilson  guilty  ?  I  have  not^  I  can- 
not have,  any  personal  partiality  for  Mr.  Wilson,  whom  I  know 
only  as  a  clerk  in  my  office :  but  I  will  mete  out  a  diffiirent  mea- 
sure of  justice  to  this  or  any  other  man  whom  circumstances 
imay  place  in  my  power  to  what  the  hon.  gentleman  seems  dis- 
posed to  shew  to  Lord  Melville.- 

But  to  return  to  the  question;  the  hon.  gentleman  has  i^ow 
renewed  all  theun&imess,  and  apparently  forgotten  and  thi;own 
aside  all  the  fairness  and  moderation,  of  which  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  assume  the  semblance  at  least  in  the  last  debate. 
He  has  resorted  to  every  means  of  aggravating  his  charge : 
he  has  collected  every  circumstance  that  could  tend  to  give  an 
unfavourable  impression  against  the  object  of  his  accusation, 
and  has  even  construed  the  act  which  was  a  mark  of  the  no- 
ble lord*s  deference  to  the  house,  and  of  his  humiliation,  in- 
to an  aggravation  of  his  criminality.  The  hon.  gentleman  at 
one  time  calls  particular  parts  of  the  tenth  report  dark  and 
<ioubtrul,  which  at  another  time  be  assumes  to  furnish  clear 
and  glaring  evidence  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  Lord  Melville. 
And  he  has  travelled  not  only  out  of  the  charge  itself,  but 
»out  of  the  report,  into  the  whole  range  of  party  politic^  jntq 
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the  histcny  of  every  action  of  Lord  Melville's  political  Bfc,  te 
coUect  topics,  which  have  no  natural  relation  to  the  subject 
properly  before  the  house,  and  all  calculated  obviously  to  in- 
flame the  passions  upon  a  charge  which  its  advocates  term  an 
appeal  to  justice. 

The  honourable  gentleman  tells  you  that  the  motion 
this  night  is  nothing  more  than,  a  confirmation  of  the  vdie 
of  the  former  night.  But  the  vote  of  the  form^  night,  as 
amended^  only  declared  that  the  noble  lord  had  violated  the 
law,  but  it  did  not  charge  him  with  having  done  so  for  private 
emolument.  Tou  have  indeed  recorded  your  opinion  that 
Lord  Melville  has  been  guiky  of  a  violation  of  the  act  of  par^* 
liament,  in  consequence  of  which  certain  advantages  have  re- 
sulted to  another  person.  But  you  have  not  said  that  the  nob- 
ble lord  has  had  any  participation  of  such  advantages,  nor 
docs  any  thing  appear  to  justify  such  an  in&rence.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  when  the  hon.  gentleman  so  triumphantly  det- 
dares  his  conviction  that  the  house  cannot  act  imconsistently 
with  itself;  that  it  will  not  disappoint  the  just  expectation  of 
the  country;  I  trust,  sir,  he  will  not  find  himself  mistaken. 
The  house  wiH  follow  up  the  vote  of  last  night  with  consis- 
tency— that  is,  in  the  same  sense  and  spirit  in  which  that  vote 
was  given.  The  house  will  not  disappoint  the  opinion  which 
the  country  has  conceived  of  its  justice,  temper,  and  wisdom, 
•by  first  voting  a  ntan  guilty  of  a  lesser  offence  (I  do  not  mean 
to  vindicate  Lord  Melville,  or  extenuate  the  infraction  tf  the 
law  for  which  you  have  held  him  responsible ;  but  an  offence 
merely  legal  is  less  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  than  the.gros:^ 
moral  guilt  which  the  hon.  gentleman  would  now  impute  to 
him,  and  which  he  would  fain  persuade  you,  contrary  to  your 
own  knowledge  and  recollection,  you  meant  to  impute  to  faitB 
yourselves),  and  then  turning  round  and  apportioning  the  pu** 
nishmenr,  not  to  the  crime  of  which  it  has  found  Lord  Mel^ 
.irille  guilty,  but  to  all  the  foul  aspersions  and  aggravated 
rharges^ which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  in  this  stage  of  the  bu^ 
siness  thought  it  decent  to  heap  upon  him ;  to  which  charges 
the  house  is  no  party ;  and  whicb  it  not  only  did  not  sanction 
by  its  vote  of  the  last  night,  but  upon  deliberation  refused  to  ^ 
agree  to  even  an  ambiguous  and  doubtful  affirmation  of  them. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  disclaimed  any  other  motive  for  hi 
motion  this  night  but  a  View  to  public  justice.  What  has  been 
already  done  towards  that  end  ?  Is  the  state  of  humiliation  to 
which  the  noble  lord  has  been  reduced  nothing  ?  Is  such  an 
end  to  such^  a  political  life  nothing  ?    lias  not  the  noble  lord 
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already  suflfered  ^uite  enough  to  disann  any  set  of  men  liot  ac« 
tuated  by  the  most  rancorous  feeling  of  party  enmity  ?  And 
gainst  whom  is  this  enmity  directed  ?  Against  one  who  never 
was  liimseif  suspected  of  deserving  the  character  of  a  bitter 
political  antagonist.  [^  cry  of  hear  I  hear !  from  the  ndniste^ 
rial  benches^  In  any  of  the  public  situations  which  Lord 
Melville  has  occupied^  I  would  challenge  anv  man  to  produce 
an  instance  where  party  prejudice  has  been  iound  to  obstnia^ 
or  delay^  or  influence  the  promotion  of  merits  whether  pdif 
tical  or  military. 

Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  has  congratulated  his  country  on 
the  extraordinarypublic  virtue  which  has  been  manifested  on 
this  occasion.  If  he  means  the  virtue  displayed  by  the  house  of 
commons,  I  cordially  agree  with  him.    Whatever  I  may  have 
presumed  to  think  of  the  vote  of  Monday  night»  as  hasty  or 
.  premature^  no  man  more  heartily  than  I  subscribes  to  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  the  motiyjcs  which  dictated   it.     If 
the  hon.  gentleman  means  to  compliment  himself  on  the  part, 
which  he  has  taken,  on  the  part  which  he  this  night  takes,  in 
urging  the  house  to  a  rigour  beyotid  the  measure  of  justice^ 
and,  I  venftfiV:  to  affirm,  beyond  the  measure  of  its  own  feel- 
ings of  whatis" right;  I  am  far  from  presuming  to  deny  hb 
claim  to  that  credit,  for  an  exertion  of  virtue  beyond  the  or*> 
dinary  rate  of  most  men's  capacity,  and  beyond  the  usual  praD- 
tice  of  the  conntry^and  the  limes  in  which  we  live.    The  hon. 
gentleman  must  have  ecne  far  back  into  the  times  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  to  find  models  of  that  sort  of  virtue. 
There  he  will  have  found,  no  doubt,  that  when  a  great  politi* 
cal  delinquent  was  to  be  brought  to  justice,  and  an  append 
made  to  the  people  to  aggravate  the  severity  of  punishmeait, 
the  accuser  was  not  generally  found  among  those  who  had  rc^ 
ceived  any  injury  from  the  accused ;   but  among  those  whom 
he  had  served.     And,  sir,  when  I  look  back  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  house  in  the  year  1795,  ^^^Q  I  recollect* the 
serious  charges  which  were  then  brought  forward  against  two 
.most  eminent  commanders,  now  members  of  the  other  house 
of  parliament  (and  for  their  services  well  entitled  to  that  dt»^ 
tinction)}   when  I  recollect  that  in  the  debates  which  arose 
upon  those  charges,  their  most  active  defender,  their  most 
indefatigable  advocate,  was  that  very  noble  lord  who  now  is 
made  the  theme  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  violence  and  invei»- 
live  \  and  when  I  see  that  noble  lord,  now  no  longer  a  mi- 
nister, already  pulled  down  from  the  high  eminence  on  which 
he  stoodi  and  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  house  of  commons, 
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no  longer  formtdable  fronv  power  or  dangerous  from  ipflue&cei 
when  I  see  him  now,  after  his  political  existence  has  ceased^ 
after  the  crimes  of  his  political  nature  (be  they  what  the^p 
mzj)  have  hecn  severely  visited  upon  him ;  when  I  s^e  liim 
now  in  this  defenceless  state  persecuted  and  hunted  down, — 
and  by  whom  ?  by  the  friends  of  Sir  John  Jervis  and  the 
kindred  of  Sir  Charles X5rey— I  cannpt,  sir,  reftise  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  praise  of  Spartan  inflexibility,  of  more  than 
Roman  virtue  :  but  while  humbly  and  at  a  distance  I  admire 
the  exertion  of  these  high  qualities  in  him,  I  pray  to  Almighty 
God  to  spare  me  the  pain  of  being  ever  called  upon  to  imitate 
his  example ! 

Mr.  Grey — ^Thc  right  hon.  gentleman  accuses  m^  for  the 
warmth  I  have  displayed  respecting  this  business,  and  in  an- 
swer to  this  accusation  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  I  am 
quite  unconscious  of  any  such  bitterness,  and  it  would,  I 
think,  be  rather  difficult  fbr<he  right  hon.  gentleman  to  shew 
in  what  way  it  has  been  evinced.  He  chooses  to  congratulate 
me  and  my  hon.  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Whitbread)  on  our 
more  than  Spartan  virtue  in  voting  against  the  noble  lord^ 
who,  as  he  alleges,  was  the  champion  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  us  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  the  connexions  of  friendship.  He 
tells  us  that  the  battle  which  the  noble  lord  fought  for  these 
rdations  was  disinterested,  and  he  admires  the  return  we  have 
made  for  these  magnanimous  exertions.  This,  sir,  is  a  strange 
kind  of  language,  but  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  to  the  circumstances  to  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  alluded.  It  is  sufficiently  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  house  that  these  noble  lords  being  in  the  service 
of  government,  received  only  bare  justice  from  the  ministers 
of  the  day.  It  will  be  recollected  tliat  among  the  few  in- 
stances of  nulitary  glory  which  distinguished  the  late  war,  the 
two  noble  lords,  triumpliing  over  difficulties  of  a  very  formi- 
dable nature,  had  eminently  distinguished  themselves*  On 
their  return  to  this  country  from  the  West  Indies,  some  dis- 
satis&ction  arose,  and  an  inquiry  was  proposed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  thb  house.  What  was  the  conduct  of  these  noble 
persons  on  that  occasion  ?  Did  they  fly  ft'om  justice  ?  Did  they 
wish  to  elude  inquiry,  or  did  they  discover  any  anxiety  to 
conceal  their  conduct  behind  any  mean  or  dishonourable  sub- 
terfiige  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  they  not  court  inquiry  ?  Did 
they  not  call  for  the  fullest  investigation  of  any  part  pf  their 
conduct,  and  appeal  to  the  fair  decision  of  the  house  ?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  spoken  as  if  these  noUe  persons  re- 
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celved  favours  from  the  noble  lord  who.  appeared  in  their  de- 
fence ;  but  I  utterly  disclaim  the  existence  of  any  'such  favours. 
The  noble  lord  defended  them  because  they  had  served  with 
credit  and  honour  those  by  whom  they  were  employed.  This 
sort  of  Justice  was  due  not  merely  to  their  particular  merits, 
but  it  was  due  to  the  country  whose  ^terests  they  had  pro- 
moted. Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  who,  on  the 
occasion  when  the  motion  for  an  inquiry  was  brought  for- 
ward, moved  the  amendment,  say,  that  lie  did  not  seriously 
believe  that  the  charge  was  unfounded — will  he  say  that  he 
^s  not  convinced  that  their  conduct,  so  far  from  being  liable 
to  censure,  was  entitled  to  the  highest  approbation  and  grati- 
tude ?  Am  I  then  to  be  told  that  the  noble  lord  who  appeared 
in  defence  of  the  noble  lords  was  conferring  a  favour  on  them, 
or  any  of  those  with  whom  they  were  connected  ?  Am  I  to  hold 
riiyself  under  obligations  to  the  noble  lord  for  a  defence  of 
those  gallant  officers,  whom  he  himself  had  employed,  and 
who  had  signalized  themselves  in  the  public  service  ?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  takes  some  merit  to  the  noble 
lord  for  employing  those  who  were  known  not  to  be  in  all 
cases  favourable  to  the  administration  of  that  periods  With- 
out dw^ling  on  this  point>  Or  ascertaining  how  far  the  noble 
lords  at  that  time  differed  from  ministers,  it  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  say,  that  to  employ  naval  and  military  men  of  all  dif- 
ferent parties,  is  no  proof  of  the  moderation  of  ministers. 
They  are  compelled,  whether  they  will  or  not,  to  employ  the 
services  of  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  talents  or  their 
experience,  and  the' minister  who  would  act  otherwise  would 
soon  find  that  he  could  not  long  persevere  in  arrangements 
utterly  repugnant  both  to  the  feelings  of  this  house  and  the 
country.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  ministers  guilty  of 
'»  greater  crime  than  refusing  the  services  of  persons  of  known 
talents,  and  to  whose  employment  the  only  existing  objection 
is  some  differences  of  political  opinion.  But  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  has  represented  the  defence  of  these  noble  persons 
as  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  of  consequence  to  see,^  then, 
how  the  case  really  stands.  Why,  sir,  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
collect, though  I  do  not  remember  what  was  the  majority, 
only  sixteen  members,  that  is  the  odd  numbers  on  the  divi- 
$ion  of  Monday,  could  be  found  to  support  that  charge  now 
represented  as  so  formidable.  The  case  was  one  of  the  plainest 
and  least  intricate  that  can  be  supposed,  and,  therefore,  the 
noble  lord's  defence  was,  in  point  of  difficulty,  trifling,  and,  in 
point  of  justice,  the  noble  lords  had  a  right  to  expect  it  from 
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those  who  employed  them.  I  have  been  pbliged  tp  saj  $9 
much  on  this  topic,  for,  after  wliat  fell  from  the  tight  hon. 
gentleman,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  have  remained 
silent.  Indeed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman'3  allusion  to  this  bu- 
siness was  equally  ill-judged  and  impolitic.  It  was  calculated 
to  excite  unpleasant  feelings,  without  at.  all  advancing  that 
cause  which  he  affected  to  support.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man has  alluded  to  the  warmth  with  which  the  noble  lord  has 
been  attacked ;  but,  really,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  where  thp 
least  evidence  of  it  has  been  exhibited.  I  have  felt  no  per** 
sonal  warmth  or  vindictive  spirit  on  the  subject,  and  I  am 
fute  no  part  of  the  conduA  of  my  hon*  friend  has  betrayed 
any  appearance  of  a  rancorous  fpirit.  I  have  fupported  my 
hon.  friend  froai  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  I  only  regret  that 
I  have  been  prevented  from  takipg  that  ihare  in  the  dif- 
euiHoa  which  I  could  have  wifhed.  The  right  hon.  gentle** 
man  talks  of  rancour,  of  which  no  trace  has  appeared  ^  but 
though  there  has  been  no  rancour,  it  was  impoflible  not  to 
feel  ftrong  indi£nation  when  inilances  of  flroqg  delinquency 
were  difcovered.  My  hon.  friend  urged  thefe  delinquencies, 
with  that  force  which  was  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  but  he  never 
xeforted  to  afperity  of  obfervation.  He  wilhed  only  the 
ends  of  juftice  to  be  fulfilled  ;  but  when  this  objed  is  aCf 
complKhed,  I  am  fure  that  my  hon.  friend  will  never  think 
for  a  moment  of  vindiflive  meafures  of  punifhment.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  have  thefe  ends  of  juftice  fatisfied  that  the 
motion  of  my  hon.  friend  has  this  evening  been  brought 
forward  ;  but  he  has  declared  that  if  a  fatisfadory  aflliranCQ 
is  given  that  Lord  Melville  has  clofed  his  political  life,  he 
has  no  wifh  to  prefs  the  motion  at  the  prefent  moment. 
This  furely  is  no  evidence  of  rancour,  of  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  fpeaks  fo  loudly  in  his  fpeech.  As  to  the 
neceiHty  of  the  motion  I  h.ave  no  fort  of  hclitation  in  faying, 
that  unlefs  fomething  is  added  to  the  refolutions  of  Monday 
night,  they  are  left  incomplete.  After  faying  that  the  noble 
lord  has  been  guilty  of  a  grofs  violation  of  an -act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  a  high  breach  of  his  duty,  we  (hall  not  difcharge 
our  duty  to  the  country  without  following  up  fuch  refolu- 
tions by  fome  correfponding  meafures.  Without  fomc  others 
it  is  almoft  a  nullity  to  fu^erthe  refolutions  of  Monday  to 
remain  on  the  journals  of  the  boufe.  My  hon.  friend  has 
faid,  and  has  faid  with  truth,  that  the  notih^ation  of  the  re- 
lignation  of  the  noble  lord  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is 
far  from  fatisfying  either  the  houfe  or  the  country.    The  re- 
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.  signation  of  the  noble  lord^  at  another  period^  might  have 
been  very  proper,  but  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  his  mere  resignation  of  his  situation  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  is  far  from  coming  up  to  the  spirit  of  those  resolu- 
tions which  will  afford  such  general  satisfaction  in  ev^r^  part 
of  the  empire.  Lord  Melville's  resignation  after  the  resolu- 
tions of  Monday  was  altogether  a  matter  of  course.  Neither 
he  nor  any  other  man  dared  to  have  continued  in  power  after 
the  opinion  of  this  house  was  so  solemnly  and  so  beneficially 
expressed.  The  resignation  has  taken  place ;  but  what  secu- 
rity have  we  obtained  that  he  may  not,  in  a  very  short  time, 
be  recalled  to  a  very  confidential  situation  under  the  crown  ? 
"the  house  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  noble  lord  still  continues 
a  privy  counsellor,  and  one  part  of  my  hon.  friend's  motion  i%, 
that  he  be  dismissed,  not  only  from  his  majesty's  councils, 
but  from  his  presence  for  ever.  It  is  not  at  the  same  time  to. 
be  forgotten  that  the  noble  lord  at  this  time  is  actually  in  pos- 
session of  several  lucrative  oflSces  held  during  pleasure  5  and  I 
do  not  think  that,  after  the  resolutions  we  have  passed,  his 
removal  from  these  would  be  at  all  carrying  punishment  to  an 
improper  length.  After  the  declaratiohs  we  have  made,  can 
we  take  any  precautions  too  strong  to  insure  the  object  which 
the  majority  of  the  house  professed  to  ^lave  in  view  ?  The 
Tight  hon.  gentleman  rests  a  great  deal  on  delicacy,  as  an  ar- 
gument for  resisting  my  hon.  friend's  motion.  I,  sir,  am  a 
friend  to  delicacy,  where  it  can  be  exercised  consistently  with 
justice ;  but  1  can  never  accede  t©  a  proposition  for  screening 
convicted  guilt  from  adequate  punishment,  by  any  scruples 
which  false  delicacy  would  impose.  With  a  wish  then  that 
our  resolutions  should  not  be  evaded,  but  carried  into  the 
fullest  effect,  I  should  certainly  be  desirous  of  seeing  my  hon. 
friend's  motion  adopted,  as  at  once  the  most  consistent  with 
our  honour,  most  agreeable  to  the  calls  of  justice,  most  con- 
sonant to  the  expectations  of  the  country.  I  shall  say  only  a 
few  words  on  some  other  topics  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man has  thought  fit  to  introduce  into  his  speech.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  doc- 
trines brought  forward  by  my  hon.'  and  learned  friend  behind 
me  (Mr.  Gcbrge  Ponsonby);  but  as  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  is  himself  so  competent,  it  Js  not  necessary  for  me  to 
trouble  you  with  many  observations.  But  I  may  just  be  per- 
mitted to  ask,  whether  there  be  any  thing  extraordinary  or 
mcotisistent  with  justice,  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  British  lawyer,  any  ijiing  at  all  tyrannical  or  des- 
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.  potic^  in  having  a  person  accused  of  a  most  aggravated  crime 
secofed  previous  to  his  trial  ?  Could  this  be  called  a  prejudg- 
ing of  the  cause  ?  As  well  might  we  be  accused  of  prejudging 
a  criminal)  because  we  found  it  necessary  to  shut  him  up  in  a 
prison  previous  to  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  being  fully  or  fairly 
coDsidered.  Here,  however,  we  were  talking  of  a  person  not 
acitused,  but  found  guilty.    I  put  it  to  the  house,  whether* 

after  the  circumstances  of  Trotter's  conduct  were  known,  it 
was  at  all  decent  to  employ  him  in  a  situation  which  he  had 
previously  employed  to  the  most  improper  purposes*  If 
Trotter  was  not  dismissed,  he  ought  siu*ely  to  have  been  sus- 
pended from  his  office,  till  the  inquiry  in  this  house  was  closed. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  advanced  nothing  to  shew  that 
it  was  not  his  duty  to  have  followed  this  course.  His  whole 
speech,  indeed,  was  nothing  but  idle  rant  and  fury,  contain- 
ing nothing  addressed  to  the  reason  of  the  house,  nothing 
which  afibrds  the*  least  proof  that  the  motion  of  my  hofi. 
friend  should  not  be  adopted,  as  the  natiiral  consequence  of 
the  previous  resolutions.  Conceiving,  then,  this  to  be  the 
case,  I  shall  support  the  motion  as  called  for  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  every  demand  of  justice,  and  every  feeling 
or  regard  for  our  character. 

Mr.  George  Pomonby — After  being  so  pointedly  and  per- 
sonally alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  I  hope  I  shaU 
be  favoured  with  the  attention  of  the  house  for  a  few  mo- 
.raents.  Since  first  I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  house,  f 
will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  it  has  ever  been  my  ardent  wish 
to  stand  high  in  the  esteem  of  all  the  members  of  whom  it  is 
composed.  After  the  vote  of  Monday,  however,  a  vote  so 
honourable  to  the  character  of  this  assembly,  a  vote  which  has 
exalted  its  character  among  all  orders  in  the  state  who  value 
independence  and  worth,  I  confess,  that  to  stand  well  in  your 
opinion/ has  become  a  matter  of  the  utmost  anxiety.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  chosen  to  say,  that  if  I  had  been  a  British 
lawyer  I  never  could  possibly  have  brought  forward  those  ty- 
rannical, despotic,  and  oppressive  doctrines  which  he  supposes 
me  to  have  delivered.  Of  having  uttered  any  such  language 
as  could  convey  the  idea  of  arbitrary  principles  or  practices,  I 
am  utterly  unconscious.  I  was  followed  by  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  sound  and  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  and  a  judge  in  one  of  the  highest  courts 
in  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  he  took  not 
the  least  notice  of  these  supposed  arbitrary  doctrines,  though 
be  did  me  the  honour  to  aUudq  to  several  parts  of  my  speedu 
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If  duch  doctrines  had  h^cn  contained  in  what  I  then  a4vaQoed» 
it  is  next  to  impossible  that  they  should  have  escaped  the  ob^ 
servation  of  his  penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind.  If  I 
did  lay  down  arbitrary  doctrines,  they  ar6  the  same  doctrines 
which  many  of  the  mo>t  eminent  lawyer;^  that  this  country 
CTcr  saw  have  not  scrupled  to  avow.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
however,  tells  me  that  if  I  were  a  Britii;h  lawyer,  I  coold  nqt 
possibly  avow  the  principles .  he  imputes  to  me,  I  am  not 
ashamed  at  any  time,  sir,  or  under  any  circumstancesi  of  my 
country,  and  1  hope  I  shall  never  be  guilty  of  an  action  which 
will  give  my  country  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  me.  A$,  how- 
ever, the  fight  hon.  gentleman  rests  £#  much  on  my  not  being 
a  British  lawyer,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  him,  that  I  have  as 
much  British  blood  flowing  in  my  veins  as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman can  boast  of  in  his.  I  cannot  boast  of  having  arrived 
at  so  early  a  period  of  life  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the 
honours  and  rewards  ^hich  the  right  hon»  gentleman  now 
enjoys.  What  J  have  earned  of  honours  and  rewards  have 
been  the  result  of  long  labours  and  painful  exertion  ;  but  this 
I  can  safely  asmre  the  house,  that  never  till  now  have  I 
been  accused  pf  being  an  arbitrary  or  unconstitutional  lawyer. 
I  said,  sir,  alluding  to  the  case  qf  Mr.  Trotter,  that  circun^- 
stancf  s  had  been  disclosed  which  shewed  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  employed  ii^  the  office  of  paymajjter  of  the  navy,  and 
I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion.  But  on  what  principle  is  it 
that  thie  right  hon.  gentleman  accuses  this  declaration  as  in- 
c<^istetit  with  the  principles  of  justice?  What  are  these 
principles '?  they  are  plainly  these : — that  Mr.  Trotter  had,  by 
his  own.  evidence,  proved  his  guilt ;  and  that  the  testimony  of 
his  friend  and  patron.  Lord  Melville,  instead  of  weakening, 
strengthened  this  opinion.  I  ask,  then,  after  such  evidence 
was  given  before  the  commissioners,  if  it  would  have  been  at 
all  extraordinary  or  unjust  to  have  suspended  Mr.  Trotter  till 
his  innocence  or  guilt  was  fully  ascertained  ?  I  say,  in  such  a 
suspension  there  was  no  prejudice.  There  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  strict  rejgard  to  the  proper  application  of  the  public 
money,  with  which  the  employment  of  a  person  even  suspect- 
ed of  malversation  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  consist- 
ent. If  the  hon.  member  had  acted  in  this  way  I  am  fuily 
sensible  that  peither  the  house  nor  the  country  would 
have  blamed  him  for  his  arbitrary  ord^potic  proceedings.  I 
entertain  a  sincere  respect  for  th$  right  hon.  gentleman's 
tafcot^.  Indeed  it  is.  not  conceivobk  that  without  great  ta- 
.  ieuts  he  9houUl>. jat  so  early  a  period  of  life,  h^ve  risen  to  th^t 
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elevation  in  the  state  in  ^hich  he  is  now  placed.   With  all  my 
respect  for  his  abilities,  however»  I  must  insist  that  when  he 
next  honours  my  observations  with  his  notice,  he  will  take  a 
little  pains  to  state  accurately  what  I  say,  for  I  protest,  with 
all  my  esteem  for  his  talents,  I  should  not  relish  the  idea  of 
his  making  speeches  for  me.     Having  said  this  with  respect  to 
the  arbitrary  doctrines  of  which  he  accuses  me,  I  shall,  before 
I  sit  down,  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  question  before  the 
hcMise.     My  hon.  friend  seems  to  me  to  have  framed  his  mo^ 
tion  on  the  most. consistent  principles.    He  very  properly  says, 
that  though  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  opposite  (Mr.  Pitt)  has 
intimated  to  us  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melville's  situation  of 
fix^  lord  of  the  admiralty,  he  has  not  told  us,  what  is  mtich 
more  important,  what  is  nmch  more  intimately-connected  with 
the  resolutions  of  Monday  night,  that  Lord  Mehrille  has  dos- 
ed his  political  life ;  that  he  is  never  more  to  have  any  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  great  empire.    We 
an  know  What  are  the  connections  of  the  noble  lord,  how  far 
extended  are  the  resources  of  his  influence.     None  of  us  are 
ignorant  hbw  intimately  h6  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
mini^ei^  ^f  the  crown,  ^nd  how  anxious  they  ^ould,  kt  any 
time,  be  tb  teccive  his  advice  and  support.    We  have,  inde- 
pendent of  amotion  similar  to  that  of  my  hon.  friend,  no  se- 
curity against  his  return  to  power,  a  thing  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  resolutions  of  Mo.nday,  and  which  would  render 
them  mere  waste  paper  on  the  journals.     But  even  admitting 
that  Ijord  Melville  did  nominally  retire,  let  it  be  kept  in  mind 
that  he  still  continues  a  privy  counsellor,  as  my  hon.  friend 
below  me  (Mr.  Grey)  has  already  very  |M"operly  remarked. 
While  the  connection  of  the  noble  lord  with  the  administra« 
tion  of  the  country  continue  such  as  it  now  is,  I  profess  that 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  have  gained  what  our  grand  struggle 
of  Monday  so  justly  entitled  us  to  expect.    Let  me  suppose 
that  this  intimacy  continues,  and  that  the  minister  employs 
hb  influence  to 'misrepresent  and  vilify  the  decisions  of  this 
house.     Let  me  suppose  that  the  press  is  hired  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  that  the  public  are  told,  in  publication  after  publi- 
cation, by  the  friends  and  creatures  of  ministers,  that  Lord 
Melville  has  been  run  down  by  a  desperate  faction  in  this^ 
house — ^that  he  has  been  condemned  unheard — that  he  offered 
to  call  evidence  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  accusations  against 
him,  but  was  refused — that,  in  short,  he  is  a  much  persecuted, 
and  much  injured  man.    .Let  me  suppose' that,  by  these  delu- 
^OQs,  the  itiKMig  sentiments  of  honourable  indignation  which 
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now  actuate  the  public  mind  are  a^.  good  deal  deadened,  and 
that  the  minister,  availing  himself  of  these  favourable  changes* 
should,  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  venture  on  the  daring 
measure  of  once  more  recommending  Lord  Melville  to  the 
service  of  his  sovereign,  and  that  his  majesty,  fatally  yielding  • 
to  this  recommendation,  should  once  more  receive  him  into 
his  councils.  Let  me  suppose  this,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  an  impossible  case,  and  what  then  is  to  become  of  aU 
our  resolutions,  of  all  our  efforts  to  stem  the  growth  of  cor- 
ruption, of  all  our  exertions  to  bring  peculators,  however 
elevated  their  rank,  or  extensive  their  influence,  to  an  igno- 
minious punishment  ?  It  is  to  guard  equally  against  this  and 
any  similar  case  that  I  am  inclined  to  support  the  motion  of 
my  hon.  friend.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  strongly  recom- 
mends to  us  the  propriety  of  leniency  in  our  proceedings ;,  I 
am  no  enemy  to  leniency  when  properly  exerted,  and  1  have 
no  wish  that  the  noble  lord  should  be  tr^ted  with  unneces- 
sary severity ;  but,  before  I  can  be  lenient,  I  must  know  that« 
the  cause  of  public  justice  is  secure.  I  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  noble  lord  shall  not  again  have  it  in  his  power  to  have  any 
weight  in  our  national  councils.  I  wish  to  have  the  public 
money  placed  safely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  corrupt  and  pro- 
fligate. I  am  willing  to  shew  as  much  tenderness  as  possible 
to  the  noble  lord,  though  I  confess  I  never  had  the  honour  to 
exchange  one  word  with  him  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  ; 
but  I  ^hall  be  a  party  in  lenity  to  no  man  till  I  have  provided 
against  peculation  among  great  public  men.  I  am  clear,  sir, 
for  making  every  public  delinquent  refund  what  he  has  un- 
justly obtained  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  I  shall  ctirtainly 
support  my  hon>  friend  in  all  his  motion^  for  carrying  through 
this  glorious  work  of  reform.  While  I  shall  support  the 
motions  for  calling  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter  to  a  strict 
account,  I  shall  be  equally  a  friend  to  any  investigation  of  the 
control  exercised  by  the  treasury  over  the  inferior  offices.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  treasury  to  see  that  negligence  and  waste 
does  not  exist  in  the  inferior  departments.  I  do  not  impute 
corrupt  practices  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  for  I  do  not  like  to  impute  corruption  to  any  one 
without  strong  evidence  ;  but  I  do  see  from  the  report,  that 
the  spperintendance  of  the  treasury  has,  in  many  instances, 
been  criminally  relaxed.  The  rank  of  the  commissioners  is 
not  to  screen  them  from  inquiry ;  and  I  trust  the  future  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  will  fully  prove  the  truth  of  this  opi- 
nion.   Though  I  am  a  representative  for  anotho:  part  of  the 
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kingHotn,  I  shall  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  consider 
myself  as  much  a  representative  for  Great  Britain  as  for  Ire- 
land, and  on  all  occasions  shall  endeavour  to  act  on  this  libe- 
ral principle.  If  the  motion  is  persisted  in,  it  certainly  shall 
have  my  cordial  vote. 

Mr.  Canning  explained,  and  stated  that  Lord  Melville  was'ar 
effectually  excluded  from  his  majesty's  councils,  by  what  had 
already  taken  place,  as  he  could  be  by  any  ^resolution  of  the 
house  to  that  effect. 

iJ/r.  «S*.  Thornton  (a  bank  director)  complained  that  the  bank 
had  been  implicated  in  this  business,  and  even  he  himself, 
though  without  any  reasonable  foundation.  This,  he  stated, 
had  arisen  from  an  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  the  report 
relative  to  the  evidence  respecting  the  mode  of  deliveries  at 
the  bank.  The  money,  he  said,  was  never  drawn  at  the  bank 
without  the  sums  having  been  particularly  specific,  and  these 
drafts  were  never  answered  unless  brought  by  particular  per- 
sons who  were  known  at  the  bank  to  be  duly  authorized  by  the 
paymaster.  Of  these,  he  said,  there  were  six,  of  whom  the 
deputy  paymaster  was  one ;  and  had  any  other  person  offered 
a  draft,  the  hank  most  certainly  would  not  hive  given  it.  He 
had  voted,  he  said,  in  favour  of  the  resolutions,  because  he 
thought  it  his  duty — ^because'  the  noble  lord,  in  his  opinion, 
had  committed  abuses ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  go  farther  till 
he  should  obtain  more  evidence  than  the  house  had  yet  before 
them  of  the  motives  from  which  that  noble  lord  had  acted* 
That  his  lordship  had  permitted  the  commission  of  abuses  he 
was  ready  to  admit,  and  had  voted  accordingly,  but  that  his 
conduct  had  proceeded  from  corrupt  motives,  he  thought  re- 
mained yet  to  be  proved  j  and  notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
vote  he  had  given  on  Monday  night,  he  could  by  no  means  go 
along  with  the  hon.  gentleman  in  his  motion  of  the  present 
night.  He  could  not  help  recollecting  how  long  the  noble 
lord  had  been  an  able  and  active  servant  of  the  public.  From 
this  recollection,  be  had  given  his  former  vote  with  regret ; 
and,  from  the  same  circumstance,  could  not  be  induced  to  go 
farther,  unless  from  the  most  positive  evidence  of  the  corrupt 
intention  of  the  noble  lord,  which  evidence  was  not  at  present 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  any  farther  proceedings. 

Afr.  Barham  was  of  opinion  that  the  allusion  made  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  to  the  two  honourable 
persons  who^^e  naval  and  military  conduct  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  in  that  house  the  beginning  of  last  war,  was 
very  injudicious,  and  could  serve  no  useful  purpose.  The  part 
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whidi  he  himself  had  taken  in  that  discussion  he  had  been 
prompted  to  by  what  he  had  at  that  time  conceived  to  be  a 
sense  of  duty^  however  painful  he  had  felt  the  task.  The 
•  two  noble  lords,  however,  had  been  amply  acquitted  by  a 
vote  of  the  house,  and  had  since  justified  the  good. opinion  of 
the  public.  In  regard  to  the  question  now  before  the  house, 
ttfe  thought  this  step  moved  T)y  the  hon.  gentleman  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  formerly  voted.  It 
was  by  such  a  measure  ^only  they  could  tell  his  majesty  that 
sujch  persons  were  improper  to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or  con- 
fidence. TJiis  opinion,  he  maintained,  originated  in  no  mo-  ' 
tives  of  personal  animosity  to  the  noble  lord.  Hardly  any,  he 
btlieved,  had  fewer  enemies  than  that  noble  lord,  and  far 
should  he  be  from  supporting  any  measure  that  he  thought 
had  its  origin  in  the  smallest  degree  from  a  rancorous  or  per- 
secuting spirit  On  the  contrary,  this,  he  maintained,  was  a 
measure  of  justice,,  and  essential  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  house.  lie  hoped,  therefore,  the  motion  would  be  per- 
sisted in. 

Mr.  Banhes  disavowed  any  political  connexions  that  could 
Warp  his  judgment  on  any  great  question  of  justice  or  policy. 
Tlhe  vote  he  had  given  on  Monday  night  had  been  purely  dis- 
interested, and  had  not  arisen  from  the  influence  of  any  party. 
He  disapproved  of  the  abuses  that  had  taken  place,  and  had 
voted  accordingly.  He  would  take  the  liberty,  however, 
though  unconnected  with  any  party,  to  reco>Timcnd  to  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  not  to  persist  in  his  present  motion.  Was 
the  hon.  gentleman  certain  tliat  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
taken  in  the  whole,  would  warrant  such  a  measure  ?  At  any 
rate,  he  thought  it  extremely  ill-timed  ;  and  the  same  sense  of 
duty  that  had  prompted  him  to  vote  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
on  Monday  night  would  also  induce  him  to  resist  tlie  present 
motion.  The  design  of  the  adjournment  on  the  former  night, 
was  avowedly  to  decline  any  measure  on  the  part  of  the  house 
.  till  they  should  see  if  hts  majesty  would,  frpm  the  suggestions 
of  hisown  royal  breast,  take  any  step  that  might  supersede  the  - 
necessity  of  any  further  operations  on  the  part  of  the  house. 
The  result  had  been  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  the  house,  and 
had  rendered,  in  his  opinion,  this  measure  unnecessary.  But 
why,  he  asked,  such  tagcnicss  to  follow  up  the  blow  that  had 
been  already  given  ?  for  this,  he  understood,  was  but  a  part  of 
the  measures  that  were  Intended  to  be  adopted,  and  that  other 
inquiries  were  also  to  be  instituted.  He  should  be  told  that  it 
was  to  prevent  the  noble  lord  from  ever  again  returning  to  his 
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majesty's  councils  i  but  there  was  no  probability^  in  his  opinion^ 
that  he  would  again  be  restored.  Indeed,  he  said,  it  might 
not  be  impossible  but  farther  inquiries  might  lead  to  discover 
rics  that  might  render  an  impeachment  necessary.  He  did  not 
by  any  means  say  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  farther  in-^ 
quiry,  but  that  such  might  be  the  effect  was  not  impossible^ 
Should  such,  however,  be  the  effect,  it  would  then  be  time 
enough  to  have  recourse  to  such  measures,  for  at  present  he 
deemed  them  premature.  It  had  been  said  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  former  night  would  prove  ineffectual,  would  be 
attended  with  no  material  advantage,  unless  followed  up  by  ic 
measure  of  the  description. of  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  gen-* 
tleman ;  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  night,  he'  con- 
tended, when  those  resolutions  passed^  that  no  farther  mea-. 
sures  were  to  be  adopted.  Had  this  motion  immediately  fol-. 
lowed  the  resolutions,  it  might  have  been  considered  as  a  ne- 
cessary corollary  to  those  resolutions,  and  might,  as  such, 
have  met  his  support;  but  the  necessity' of  the  measure  ner 
longer  existed  The  step  proposed  to  the  house  was  besides - 
contrary  to  all  the  precedents  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
So  faras  his  knowledge  or  experience  extended,  it  never  had , 
been  me  usage  of  the  house  to  address  his  majesty  against' 
persons  out  of  cffice.  Such  <vas  the  xrase  in  respect  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  I^ord  Ranelagh,  and  others  whom  the  hon. 
gentleman  mentioned,  against  whom  no  address  of  removal 
had  been  presented  to  his  majesty,  though  previously  perhaps 
in  the  contemplation  of  parliament,  when  no  longer  in  office. 
Indeed  the  very  idea  was  sufficiently  absurd,  because  it  was 
not  possible  to  remove  from  office  those  who  were  in  no  of- 
fice. At  all  events,  if  the  matter  was  to  undergo  a  full  dis- 
cussion, as  intimated  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  h^  would  much 
rather  delay  any  farther  proceedings  till  the  result  of  those  in- 
quiries should  be  ascertained.  When  the  house  should  have 
the  whole  before  them,  they  could  then  more  justly  estimate 
the  degree  of  odium  that  was  to  be  attached  to  a  conduct 
which,  though  irregular,  and  in  violation  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament, might  yet  admit  of  many  circumstances  of  mitiga- 
tion. In  such  a  discovery  he  declared  he  would  have  much 
more  pleasure  than  he  experienced  before  in  the  vote  he  gave- 
in  favour  of  the  resolutions. 

Jllr.  Windham  remarked  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  who  allowed  the  mo- 
tion to  be  a  corollary  from  the  resolutions,  but  refused  to  vote 
for  it.     The  resignation  of  the  noble  lord  was  no  argument 
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Against  the  motion^  since  mere  resignation  was  not  nearly  so 
extensive  as  the  corollary  itscl£  He  himself  had  voted  for 
the  resolutions,  because  he  believed  the  whole  case  was  before 
.the  house.  No  future  investigation  could  falsify  the  resolu- 
tions, because  they  rested  on  evidence  which  even  the  noble 
lord  himself  admitted.  He  thought  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  in  following  up  what  was  the  resolutions,  embodied  in  an 
act  against  an  individual  who  had  given  a  shock  to  opinion* 
and  had  brought  himself  into  a  situation  too  unpleasant  to  be 
enlarged  on.  The  public  were  elated  at  what  had  taken  place. 
They  had  confidence  in  the  house  that  the  victory  would  dc 
followed  up,  and  it  was  not  proper  that  they  shoulcl  be  dis- 
appointed. If  the  motion  came  to  a  vote,  he  felt  himself 
compelled  to  support  it;  but  if  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Pitt)  would  give  a  pledge  that  the  noble  lord  should 
not  be  restored  to  any  place  of  trust,  he  should  not  oppose 
withdrawing  the  motion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — As  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  thus  required  some  specifice  explanation,  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  wish  of  several  other  gentlemen  that  I  should 
give  some  pledge  on  the  subject  of  the  noble  lord's  return  to 
ipower,  I  rise  to  say  a  very  few  words,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  explanation,  and  not  with  the  view  of  at  all  arguing  the  ' 
question.  What  I  now  say,  I  take  it  for  granted  then,  will 
fK>t  preclude  me  from  again  addressing  the  house,  if  the  de- 
bate should  be  continued.  It  is  my  wish  that  the  noble  lord 
should  be  treated  as  far  as  possible  with  the  feelings  of  libe- 
rality, and  if  such  a  pledge  as  that  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  alluded  to  could  prevent  the 
necessity  of  persisting  in  the  motion,  I  am  sure,  that  every 
legitimate  object  would  be  accomplished,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion at  all,  accordingly,  in  saying  that  all  idea  of  the  noble 
lord's  return  to  power  is  completely  annihilated,  and  that  no 
danger  whatever  need  be  apprehended  from  this  quarter. 
When  I  make  this  frank  declaration,  I  only  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  continuing  in  force 
in  case  the  i*esolutions  of  Monday  should,  on  future  inquiry, 
be  found  to  have  been  premature,  and  should  accordingly  be 
erased  from  the  journals  of  the  house.  In  any  other  case  but 
this,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  minister  should 
ever  think  of  recommending  the  noble  lord  to  a  share  in  his 
majesty's  councils.  After  this  declaration,  I  do  think  that  the 
motion  of  the  honourable  gentleman  might  be  dispensed  with, 
without  at  all  losing  sight  of  the  object  he  professes  to  have 
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in  Tiew*  The  hbuse  are  now  agreed  as  to  the  general  prin* 
ciple,  and  they  only  differ  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  prin- 
ciple IS  to  be  reduced  to  practice.  I  think  the  explanation  I 
have  now  given  is  sufficient  to  remove  all  that  apprehension 
on  which  the  honourable  gentleman  grounds  his  motion,  andt 
surely  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  common  liberality  to  the  no-. 
blc  lord  and  his  numerous  friends  to  proceed  in  the  way,  most 
agreeable  to  temperance  and  moderation.  I  trust,  therefore^ 
the  honourable  gentleman  will  not  persist  in  pressing  the  house 
to  a  division  on  his  motion.        ^ 

Mr,  Fox  began  by  adverting  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
motion  had  been  spoken  of  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Bankcs)  on  the  same  bench.  The  honourable  gentleman 
allowed  the  present  motion  was  a  corollary  from  the  resolution 
of  Monday,  and  declared  that  if  it  had  been  put  from  the 
chair  immoliately  after  the  other  resolutions  were  passed,  he 
must  in  consistency  have  given  it  his  support.  He  wished  td 
know  why  he  might  not  equally  vote  for  the  motion  now^ 
since  whatever  argument  existed  for  the  motion  at  that  time^ 
remained  now  in  mil  force?  The  only  reason  which  Induced 
a  postponement  of  the  motion  then  was  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  that  was  the  only  consideration  which  induced  him 
to  recommend  to  his  honourable  friend  nqt  to  submit  his 
motion  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  I\ouse.  He  had  fre- 
quently seen  and  complained  of  the  inconvenience  of  hurrying 
through  important  motions  at  a  very  late  hour,  and  as  some 
debate  was  naturally  to  be  expected  on  so  interesting  a  subject^ 
he  was  anxious  that  every  gentleman  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  delivering  his  sentiments.  He  had  said,  that  among 
other  advantages  which  would  attend  the  delay,  would  be  that 
of  giving  the  ministry  an  opportunity  of  properly  performing 
their  duty  5  but  he  never  even  hinted  that  the  identical  motion 
which  his  honourable  friend  now  submitted  to  the  house 
would  not  be  brought  forward.  If  the  support  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  the  motion  was,  therefore,  now  lost,  it  was 
entirely  lost  because  his  honourable  friend  and  himself  had  pro- 
ceeded on  a  pledge  that  t^e  motion  would  be  adopted  as  an 
obvious  corollary  from  the  resolutions,  and  that,  viewing  it  in 
this  light,  they  had  yielded  to  the  argumentum  adiverecundiam. 
After  these  introductory  observations,  Mr.  Fox  proceeded:— 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  second  in  the  de- 
bate, has  delivered  himself  in  a  manner  so  extraordinary  and 
injudicious,  that  it  is  really  hardly  \vorth  while  to  take  notice 
of  his  observation^     '^hx  resolutions  of  the  house  on  Monday 
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lijght  seem  so  completely  to  have  irritated  the  right  honour- 
atflc  gentleman,  and  so  fully  to  have  overpowered  his  mind, 
that  he  has  this  evening  tafcen  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
forth  his  indignation  without  providing  himself  with  any, 
grounds  on  which  to  exercise  it.  He  has  chosen  to  attacl;;, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  truth,  my  learned  and  ho- 
nourable friend  (Mr.  G.Ponsonby)  as  the  author  of  arbitrary' 
and  despotic  doctrines,  and  on  this  I  shall  not  long  detain  the 
house  after  what  my  learned  and  honourable  friend  has  said, 
in  so  satisfactory  a  manner.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
accuses  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  of  arbitrary  doc- 
trines, because  he  says  that  a  person  proved  by  evidence  ta 
Jiave  been  guilty  of  a  most  corrupt  use  of  the  public  money, 
shtnild  at  least  be  suspended  from  his  office  till  the  charges 
against  hhn  be  fully  investigated.  Now  all  that  I  haMr  to  say 
on  this  is  simply,  that  if  such  doctrine  be  arbitrary,  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  in  the  kingdom  have  never  been  backward 
to  promulgate  It.  It  is  a  doctrine  universally  acknowledged 
and  acted  on  in  allriic  relations  of  life.  When  wc  hear  or 
read  of  a  servant'  or  a  stcu'^ard  suspected  of  peculation  or  any 
other  breach  of  trust,  and  not  merely  suspected,  but  actually 
confessing  guilt,  we  of  course  order  them  to  quit  the  office 
•^^here  the  grounds  of  suspicioi)  arose,  conceiving  that  per- 
sons so  situated  are  utterly  unworthy  of  trust.  But  perhaps 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  meant  to  take  up  the  business 
of  the  tenth  report,  and  was  therefore  unwilling  to  incur  the 
charge  of  prejudice  by  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Trotter  before  the 
trial  took  place.  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  determines  to  retain  Mr.  Trotter 
in  the  important  office  of  paymaster  of  the  navy?.  He  had 
heard  that  before  the  commissioners  he  refused  in  some  cases 
to  answer  questions  at  all,  and  in  others  had  given  equivo- 
cating replies.  He  had  heard  that  he  not  only  refused  to  an- 
swer questions  to  which,  supposing  him  innocent,  the  reply 
was  quite  obvious,  but  he  had  known  Trotter  to  have  used 
every  effi^rt  to  retard  the  investigation  of  the  commissioners, 
and  after  all  this  previous  knowledge,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  retains  him  in  his  employment  as  paymaster.  What, 
then,  is  the  reason  for  1  his  most  extraordinary  conduct.^  It  is, 
sir,  that  Trotter's  case  was  jw^yW/Vv,  and  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  does  not  wish  to  prejudge  him  on  his  trial.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  this  evening  declared  that 
Trotter  is  dismissed,  when  he  is  as  much  sith  jttdice  as  he  has 
been  at  any  period  since  the  commissioners  finished  their  ex- 
amination. 
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amination.  Trotter  has  jjot  bccri  formally  condemned  by  the- 
hqusc,  for  we  have  found  him  guilty  only  collaterally,  our  re- 
solutions on  Monday  evening  being  exclusively  directed  against 
Lord- Melville:  Perhaps  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
alarmed  by  the  impression  made  by  our  proceedings,  and  they 
were  well  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  persons  like  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and,  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  feel- 
ing, thcaight  it  most  prudent  to  discharge  Trotter  without  fur- 
ther delay.  I  cannot  impute  this  decision  to  iny  other  prin- 
ciple, for  all  the  reasons  that  operated  for  retaining  Trotter 
for  several  months  back  still  continue  in  force.  The  nextfea- 
tuTC  in  the  very  extraordinary  speech  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  were  the  arguments  he  used  for  the  lenient  appli- 
cation of  our  resolutions  against  Lord  Melville,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances oa  which  this  lenity  is  to  be  founded.  Perhaps, 
in  what  I  am  now  about  to  say,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man may  think  me  bitter  and  rancorous,  but,  ip  spite  of  this^ 
I  feel  myself  called  on  to  say,  that  I  shall  never  sit  in  this 
house  and  patiently  hear  these  extravagant  panegyrics  on  Lord 
Melville's  public  conduct.  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to  find  what 
arc  the  circumstances  which  are  to  incline  us  so  powerfully  to 
mercy.  What  particular  claims  does  he  possess  to  induce  the 
house  to  pass  over  his  aggravated  offence  with  a  comparatively 
trifling  punishment  ?  Is  this  motive  to  lenity  to  be  found  in 
the  eagerness  which  his  lordship  has  ever  shewn  to  heap  up 
emoluments,  and  to  systematize  corruption  ?  Is  it  in  the  gift 
of  the  chamberlainship  of  Fife  granted  to  his.  wife,  with 
arrears  to  a  vast  amount,  procured  under  false  pretences?  Is 
It  in  procuring  a  year  ago  fifteen  hundred  a  ]:ear  in  addition, 
not  to  the  salary  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  for  I  know 
that  is  very  inadequately  paid,  but  in  addition  to  his  salary 
as  lord  privy  seal  of  Scotland?  But,  sir,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  lays  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  his  discovering  no  po- 
litical or  party  partialities  in  the  appointment  of  ofiicers,  cither 
for  the  naval  or  military  service.  I  deny  that  there  is  the 
least  merit  in  this  supposed  impartiality.  It  is  what  everjr  mi- 
nister, whatever  he  be,  is  obliged  to  preserve  an  appearance  of, 
as  an  open  dereliction  of  it  would  be  attended^  with  instant 
disgrace.  I  need  not  remind  the  house  that  Lord  North  sent 
Sir  Charles  Saunders  and  Admiral  Keppel  to  Faulkland  Islands^ 
though  that  expedition  unfortunately  failed.  Indeed  party 
distinctions  were  almost  always  from  necessity  overlooked. 
But  I  cannot  hear  the  right  honourable  gentleman  stating  that 
the  noble  lord  was  free  from  party  violence,  without  remind- 
ing 
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ing  the  house  of  one  or  two  clrcumstahces^  which  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  party  spirit  in  all  its  most  intolerant  and  di&- ' 
gusting  features.  I  shall  mention  one,  which  fell  within  my 
own  knowledge,  and  which  will  fully  illustrate  my  position* 
At  a  period  of  the  late  war  when  the  danger  of  invasion  was 
supposed  to  be  at  the  height,  whefa  oficrs  of  voluntary  service 
were  eagerly  accepted,  a  numerous  and  loyal  body  of  men  in 
Tavistocif  made  a  tender  of  their  services.  The  tender  was 
refused  bv  this  self-same  moderate  Lord  Melville,  on  the  sole 
ground,  for  no  otlier  could  be  alleged,  that  the  corps,  when 
raised,  was  to  be  commanded  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. It  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  my  feelings  .at  the  re- 
collection of  the  deceased  are  so  strong  as  to  hurry  me  into 
some  degree  of  exaggeration ;  but  I  solemnly  protest  that  I  am 
stating  the  matter  precisely  as  it  happened.  And  yet,  sir,  we 
are  to  hear  of  Lord  Melville's  moderation  and  perfect  freedom 
from  all  party  spirit.  There  is  another  circumstance,  which 
also  pretty  strongly  illustrates  his  lordship's  forbearance  and 
superiority  to  any  of  the:  workings  of  the  angry  passions.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  ip, 
Edinburgh  is  generally  the  most  eminent  person  in  the  profes* 
sion,  and  that  it  is  seldom  customary  to  interfere  with  him 
from  any  political  considerations.  Yet  this  mild  and  moderate 
Lord  Melville  actually  did  interfere,  and  by  employing  all  the 
influence  of  government  against  the  honourable  Henry  £rs- 
kine,  a  gentleman  confessedly  the  most  eminent  at  the  Scotch 
bar,  he  was  actually  dispossessed  of  a  situation  which  he  had  for 
many  years  held  with  the  greatest  honour  and  credit.  So 
much,  sir,  for  the  boasted  liberality  of  the  noble  lord,  which 
we  were  called  on  to  look  to  for  a  motive  to  influence  our  deci- 
sion. As  to  the  favour  bestowed  on  two  noble  lords,  on 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  rested  so  much  stress, 
1  entirely  agree  with  my  honourable  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Grey) 
in  every  one  of  his  observations.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman says,  that  my  two  honourable  friends  must  possess 
Spartan  virtue  to  be  able  to  follow  that  line  of  accusation  against 
the  noble  lord  which  they  had  pursued.  If  extraordinary 
cxertiohs  in  virtue  were  required,  I  don't  know  any  men  in 
whom  they  would  be  more  readily  found  than  in  my  honour- 
able friends.  But  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  'ihey  are  under 
no  obligations  to  the  noble  lord  for  the  defence  he  made  of  those 
relations,  to  whom  they  were  naturally  so  strongly  attached. 
Sit  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis  were  selected  for  a  very 
difficult  service  in  the  West  Indies,  which  they  performed 
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>^ith  gallantry.  .Some  misunderstati cling,*  however,  arising» 
they  rcttrmeti,  and  a  charge  was  preferred  against  them  in 
this  house.  If  I  recollect  rightj  there  were  three  divisions  on 
the  subject,  yvhen  the  minority  were  snccessively  thirteen, 
fourteen,  and  seventeen,  and  this  was  the  formidable  phalanx 
which  the  nobk  lord  had  so  much  merit  in  combating.  I. 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  believed,  the  charge  to  be  false; 
and  if  he  did  believe  it  to  be  unfounded,  what  merii  had  he 
in  defending  the  gallant  officers?  It  was  no  more  than  indis- 
pensable duty  to  those  whom  he  had  employed  on  a  difficult 
service,  which  they  executed  with  promptitude,  vigour,  and 
success  If  this  be  merit,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  fcr  the 
Une  of  obligation  may  be  extended.  An  honourable  gentle- 
man under  the  gallery  (Mr.  Samuel  Thornton)  has  given  .t 
curious  reason  for  voting  for  the  resolutions  of  Monday  night, 
on  which  it  is  impossible  for  me.  not  to  make  a  £c\v  observa- 
tions. He  says  that  he  voted  for  the  motion,  roncciving  the 
noble  lord  guilty  of  a  certain  degree  of  negligence  and  inat- 
tention. I  confess  I  am  utterly  astonished  at  such  a  declara^ 
tion,  after  attending  to  the  lan^age  of  our  resolution,  that 
the  noble  lord  has  b^en  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  an  act  o£ 
parliament,  and  a  high  breach  of  duty.  Surely,  sir,  this 
heavy  charge  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  inattention  and 
negligence.  How  the  honourable  member  could  have  misun- 
derstood them,  is  to  me  inconiprehensible,  as  they  were  par* 
ticularly  objected  to  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  With  re- 
spect to  the  resolutions,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  complete 
the  criminal  part  of  the  charge  against  the  noble  lord,  and  I 
am  not  at  present  for  pressing  any  forther  proceedings  in  that 
way.  If  the  attorney-general  is  to  proceed  against  him  foi* 
refunding  the  money  derived  from  profits  of  money  misap- 
plied, this  will  be  by  civil,  and  not  by  criminal  action,  for 
recovery  of  money  is  always  ranked  among  civil  actions. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  any  action  for  recovering 
grants  obtained  under  false  pretences.  I  have  the  less  dispo- 
sition to  press  the  motion  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  pledge  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  this  night 
so  distinctly  given  to  the  house.  I  find,  sir,  after  a  cardFul 
examination,  that  during  his  majesty's  long  reign,  now  a  period 
of  nearly  forty-five  years,  only  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
aad  myself  have  been  dismissed  his  majesty's  councils,  and  { 
assure  yon,  sir,  we  want  no  such  person  as  the  noble  lord  to 
be  our  associate.  I  had  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Grattan,  who 
had  the  like  fortune  in  Ireland.  I  believe  the  representatives 
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of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  would  have  no  objection,  and 
I  am  sure  I  should  be  proud  in  his  joining  our  small  circle. 
None  of  us  could,  however,  be  proud  of  any  connexion  with 
such  a  man  as  Lord  Melville  has  shewn  himself  to  be  through- 
out his  whole  career  of  life.  I  have  said,  that  I  would  not 
now  press  the  motion  to  a  division,  in  consequence  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  pledge,  but  I  should  be  grieved  indeed 
to  see  the  resolutions  passed  without  being  followed  by  some 
lasting  result.  Such  a  work  as  that  which  we  on  Monday 
accomplished  must  not  be  suffered  to  pass  away  unimproved. 
From  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other  the  people  will  re- 
joice in  the  hope  that  a  better  system  is  about  to  be  adopted, 
and  wc'must  not  let  their  just  expectations  be  disappointed. 
It  is  necessary  for  us,  by  making  Lord  Melville  a  signal  mark 
of  the  vengeance  of  this  house,  to  shew  the  country  that  we 
are  indeed  their  representatives,  that  we  are  determined  equally 
to  watch  over  their  property  and  their  liberties.  The  public 
have  received  our  work  with  the  purest  gratitude,  but  is  there 
no  part  of  this  great  work  to  belong  to  the  government?  Is 
his  majesty  to  have  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  paternal 
interest  on  the  subject?  In  what  situation  do  vc  leave  our 
sovereign?  The  people  applaud  us  in  th?  warmest  terms. 
They  say  the  house  of  commons  have  taken  up  our  cause 
against  the  whole  host  of  contractors  and  peculators*  The 
house  of  lords  may  do  the  same ;  afid  shall  not  our  beneficent 
sovereign  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the  warm  interest 
he  takes  in  every  plan  for  alleviating  the  burdens  and  im- 
proving the  condition  of  his  people?  I  admire  this  house  as 
the  corner-stone  of  the  constitution — ^as  the  source  of  all  re- 
forms and  improvements — as  the  balance  by  which  the  con- 
stitution is  kept  in  purity  and  vigour.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
exclude  the  monarchy  from  its  proper  share  in  every  benefi- 
cent work.  I  think  our  resolutions  ought  to  be  presented  to 
the  throne.  Like  us  his  majesty  has  read  the  report,  but  he 
has  not  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  feelings 
on  the  subject.  I  strongly  impress  this  subject  on  the  minds 
of  ministers.  They  are  bound  to  scarry  the  resolutions  to  thc 
throne.  They  owe  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  the  king  whom  they 
serve.  After  a  few  more  observations,  Mr.  Fox  Was  willing  to 
withdraw  the  motion  now,  on  an  understanding  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  hereafter  fully  investigated. 

Mr.  Wilberfrrce  vras  of  opinion  with  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Bankes)  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  motion  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  ought  to  be  witl^drawn.    Thi$  opi- 
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nioDj  however)  he  had  formed,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
communication  with  friends,  nor  from  attachment  to  any 
party,  but  from  his  own  view  of  the  whole  case.  He  regretted 
that  the  motion  had  been  made,  but  did  not  say  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  not  vote  for  it,  were  the  question  put  to 
the  house.  Whatever  his  opinion  respecting  the  dismisson 
of  Lord  Melville  might  be,  this  measure  certainly  had  been 
T^csodered  less  necesary  by  the  resignation  of  the  noble  lord. 
In  regard  to  the  reference  made  by  the  right  honourable  gen« 
tlemaA  {Mr.  Canning)  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Melville  in  the 
casetsf  ,the  two  noble  lords  whose  conduct  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  before  the  house,  he  admitted  it  did  great  ho- 
nour to  that  noble  lord ;  but  disapproved  at  the  same  time  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  circumstance  bad  been  stated. — ^The 
hon.  member  concluded  by  entreating  the  hon.  mover  of  the 
motion,  not  to  do  away  the  happy  effect  of  the  vote  of  the 
former  evening,  by  attempting  to  go  farther  than  some,  he 
was  persuaded,  would  think  it  their  duty  to  accompany  him. 
Governed  by  no  popular  feeling,  he-  would  not  say,  whether 
he  would  or  would  not  vote  for  the  measure,  but  warmly  urged 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  withdraw  his  motion.      ,     " 

Mr.  FulUr  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole  business  would 
be  best  settled  by  a  committee,  and  if  smy  thing  had  been 
wrested  irom  the  pockets  of  the  people,  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Ijentleman  would  not  rest  till  satisfaction  had  been  obtained. 
Time,  however,  he  argued,  was  necessary  for  inquiry.  -He 
rqirobated  the  idea  of  acting  on  this  important  question  frOfti 
party  or  personal  attachments  The  great  object  to  be  ascer- 
tained was,  if  the  money  of  the  people  had  been  improperly 
applied.  Should  that  appear  to  be  the  case^  no  respect  for 
those  little  men  who  had  made  themselves  great  by  finger^ig 
the  people's  money,  ought  to  interfere  with  the  necessary 
measures  of  justice. 

Mr.  David  Scott— Sir ,  I  merely  rise  to  express  some  rea- 
sons which  I  should  hope  would,  in  some  degree,  4>perate  with 
the  hon.  mover  to  withdraw  the  present  motion.  I  should 
previously  apologize  to  the  house^for  intruding,  while  under 
such  severe  indisposition  as  I  fear  will  scarce  enable  me  to 
make  myself  heard.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  brought  for- 
ward the  resolutions  on  Monday,  and  other  gentlemen  on  the 
same  side  of  the  question,  used  as  their  sti^ongest  argument, 
that  the  public  looked  to  the  virtue  and  dignity  of  the  house 
for  immediate  justice,  and  for  such  severe  resolutions  as  thai 
Wffn  xppved.  The  riesolution  being  then  carried  respecting 
^  S  b  a  Loi4 
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Xtord  Melville,  I  meah  to  say  no  mote  upon  it,  except  thsit 
God  knows  the  public  must  think  it  sufficiently  severe.    If  the 
present  one  proposed  w^  carried,  what  would  the  public  sa^ 
to  it  i    They  would,  instead  of  ascribing  it. to  justice,  to  vir- 
tue, and  a  proper  dignified  conduct  in  the  house,  ascribe  it  tQ 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  below  me  (Mr.  Fox)  has  so  mucl^ 
dwelt  upon,  bitterness  and  rancour.     They  would  say,  this 
nobfe  lord,  after  full  forty  years  of  meritorious  services  to  the 
state,  and- most  of  these  in  the  highest  situations,  has  had  a 
very  unmerited  return,  severe  in  the  extreme,  so  much  so, 
-  that  all  these  measures  taken  by  the  house  must  certainly  have 
arisen,  not  from  public  virtue,  but  from  a  most  persevering 
vindictive  spirit.     Sir,  this  conclusion  is  more  natural  when 
we  look' to  the  character  of  that  noble  lord  throughout  the 
country.     As  to  his  being  concerned  in  any  sort  of  peculation, 
it  is  totally  out  of  the  question.     No  man  whatever,  I  con- 
^  ceivc,  could  believe  a  thing  of  the  sort.    There  is  no  man 
that  has  the  honOur  of  his  acquaintance,  who  does  not  know 
hitn  to  be  incapable  of  benefiting  by  the  public  n)Opey,  or  by 
any  other  thing  not  perfectly  honourable.    Such  suspicion 
could  scarce  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  person,  as  indeed  being 
: directly  cdntrtry  to  tlie  habhs  of  his  life.    No  man  has  ever 
valued  money  less ;  indeed,  from  what  we  aU  know,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  benefit  by  the  public  money,  he  might  have  had 
inillions.     ()n  the  contrary,  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
kfiow^ing  him.  best,  I  believe  know,'  that  if  he  made  the  two 
reO#  mtct  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  well  pleased.     Much 
.  has  been  said  about  enmity  and  illiberalityk     I  believe  that  all 
who  know  his  lordship  as  well  aside,  know  him  to  be  as 
honourable,  liberal,  and  humane  a  character  as.  ever  existed. 
Th^  subject  which  the  hon  member  below  (Mr.  Fox)  urged 
so  much,  of  his  lordship's  violence  in  turning  out  the  dean  of 
faculty,  I  miist  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  is  completely  un- 
i^unded.     JLord  Melville  had  no  more  to  do  in  die  turning 
/him  out  than  you  had.   The  dean  of  faculty,  sir,  is  elected  by 
the  majority  of  the  votes  of  that  respectable  body  over  whom 
•he  presid(»,  and  no  individual,  however  powerful^  could  in- 
.  fluence  them  in  their  choice — i  must  also  touch  on  something 
.which  fell  from  another  hon.  member  of  Ireland  below  mc, 
•  who  was  offended  with  the  right  hon.  .gentleman  opposite 
.  (Mr.  Canning)  saying  that  no  British  lawyer  would  have  so 
:  acted.    The  hon.  Irish  member  I  sec  docs  not  know  that  we 
:«otnmoDly,  when  speaking  of  British  subjects,  call  them  Hng- 
lishj  be.  they  £Qgl»h>  Scotch,  or  Irish  j  he  therefore,  I  hope, 
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will  never  be  offended  with  the  word  English  being  applied  in 
future  to  express  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  or  suppose  ft 
can  be  meant  as  an  allusion  to  any  particular  part  of  the  united 
kin(rdom.  x .       > 

Mr.  Kinneird  declared,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
have  said  any  thing  on  the  present  question,  had  it  not  been 
in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  in 
the  gaUcry,  founded  on  the  observation  of  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  to  him  (Mr.  Canning).  That  right  hon.  goi- 
tleman  had  said,  that  no  man  could  reproach  Lord  MelviUe 
with  being  a  bitter  advocate  of  political  parties.  There  was  a 
country  which  was  probably  known  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man only  by  the  account  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Johnson.  In  that 
country  (Scotland)  Lord  Melville  was  known  to  be  a  bitter 
political  advocate,  and  he  was  therefore  the  more  surprised  to 
hear  the  hon.  member  in  the  gaDery,  who  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, say,  that  Lord  Melville  did  not  exert  his  influence  in 
^hat  country,  in  a  particular  instance  which  had  been  alluded 
to  by  an  hon.  gentleman  near  him.  He  would  ask  that  hon. 
gentleman,  or  any  other  member  of  the  house,  to  step  forward 
and  say  that  Lord  Melville  had  not  exerted  all  his  political  in- 
fluence, and  in  consequence  had  succeeded  in  turning  off  from 
a  post  of  honour  in  the  faculty  of  advocates,  a  gentleman  who 
was  an  honoinr  and  an  ornament  to  his  profession.  He  trusted 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  Scotland  would  be  able  tb 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  noble  lord,  and  to  vindicate  the 
insult  which  had,  through  his  means,  been  offered  to  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  best  beloved  men  in  the  country. 

Mr.  William  Dundas  did  not  expect  that  he  should  have 
fek  himself  called  on  to  make  any  observations,  in  the 
course  of  agitating  the  present  question.  He  was  aware  that 
it  would  sh^  very  bad  taste  in  him  to  interfere,  and  therefore 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  have  done  so.  Here,  however,  he 
felt  himself  called  on  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
><lown.  How  had  the  hon.  gentleman  discovered  that  Lord 
Melville  had  exerted  his  political  influence  in  the  manner  he 
had  alleged  ?  Was  it  by  going  to  his  country  mansion,  and 
dwdUing  with  him  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time,  by  mix- 
ing in  his  convivial  moments,  that  he  had  acquired  that  know- 
ledge ?  Had  the  hon,  gentleman  only  gone  to  the  noble  lord 
in  his  moments  of  conviviality,  now  to  rise  up  agaiiist  him  in 
the  hour  of  his  need,  whennhe  hon.  gentleman  was  not  called 
on,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  in  a  hianner  understood  that  the  mo- 
tion was  to  be  witbdrawni  and  that  only  for  the  sake  of  in- 
troducing 
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troducing  extraneous  observations  and  allegations  against  him  } 
On  such  conduct  he  knew  he  needed  make  no  comment.  He 
was  conscious  that  the  generous  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  £ng^ 
lishmen  would  speak  more  forcibly  against  such  a  practice  than 
any  thing  he  could  say.  The  fact  was,  at  the  time  alluded 
to  jacobinism  had  been  pressing  on  in  Scotland  ^  a  meeting 
was  called  of  those  persons  styling  thcnwelTcs  friends^tof  the 
jKople,  and  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  then  dean  of  the  fa- 
culty of  advocates,  had,  he  was  convinced  from  no  improper 
motive,  allowed  himself  to  be  induced'  to  attend  and  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting.  The  faculty,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
their  dean,  themselves  stepped  forward,  without  any  interfiss 
rcnce  on  the  part  of  Lord  Meiviile,  and  dejjrived  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to  of  the  situation  which  he  held — a  thing  which 
they  bad  never  done  on  any  former  occasion. 

Mt\  Fox  explained,  that  the  observations  made  by  him  and 
bis  hon.  friend,  which  had  been  objected  to  by  the  right  hon. 
gentlejpan,  had  been  provoked  in  consequence  of  the  appeal 
to  the  general  disinclicatioa  of  the  noble  viscount  to  enter 
bitterly  into  political  parties. 

Mt\  Kifinaird  thought  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
effectually  displayed  his  bad  taste  in  attacking  him  in  the  man* 
ner  be  had  done.  Was  he  to  be  reproached  with  ingratitudr 
or  any  improper  feeling,  because,  living  in  the  same  county 
with  I^ord  Melville,  no  stranger  to  Lord  Melville's  agreea- 
ble cpnvivial  qualities,  he  had  occasionally  mixed  in  company 
with  him  A  and  had  even  been  pleased  with  his  society  ?  He  had 
now,  .when  called  on  by  his  parliamentary  duty,  discharged 
that  duty  with  fidelity,  though  to  the  e/sposure  of  any  thing 
bkmeable  in  Lord  Melville's  conduct.  The  hon.  gentleman 
begged  pardon  of  the  house  for  noticing  this  indecent  reproach 
which  had  been  thrown  out  against  him.  In  doing  so,  he 
meant  only  to  put  himself  right  with  the  house,  without  any 
regard  whatever  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr,  Ellison  b^ged  pardon .  of  the  house  while  he*  per-* 
formed  his  duty  in  shortly  stating  his  s€;^timents  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  had  come  down  the  other  night  as  he  had  that 
day,  with  every  wish  to  check  peculation,  and  with  every  in- 
tention to  follow  up  the  resolutions  of  the  bouse,  as  far  as  jus- 
tice might  seem  to  wyrant.  Expecting  that  the  whole  crime 
would  be  made  out  before  the  house  ought  to  be  called  on  to 
pass  sentence,  he  on  the  former  night  voted  for  the  commit- 
tee, thinking  that  any  sentence  before  the  gravamen  was  made 
•ut^  was  worse  than  any  punishment  the  house  might  af- 
terward^ 
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rerwards  feel  itself  called  on  to  inflict.  The  house,  however, 
having  determined  that  there  was  no  nece^tty  for  a  committee 
in  the  first  instance,  he  came  down  that  night  with  a  deter- 
mination to  lend  every  aid  in  his  power  to  bring  the  guilty  to 
punishment ;  to  pledge  himself  to  assist  any^class  of  men,  to 
whatever  party  they  might  belong,  who  would  institute  an  in- 
quiry, and  punish  abuses  in  every  department. 

Mr^  Whitbrcad  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
make  any  apology  for  offering  a  few  observations  on  what  had 
been  said.  He  had  been  arraigned  by  two  right  hon.  gentle- 
men, both  that  night  and  on  the  former  night,  for  the  way  in  . 
which  he  had  opened  the  business.  On  the  former  night  he 
had  been  accused  of  too  much  passion  in  his  statement.  As 
he  was  conscious  of  feeling  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  mind, 
he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  do  him  the  justice 
to  suppose  that  he  had  misconceived  him  in  this  respect.  As 
to  his  statement  of  that  night,  he  denied  that  he  had  blamed 
Lord  Melville  for  tendering  his  resignation.  He  thought, 
on  the  contrary,  that  noble  lord  was  right  in  retiring ;  but  he, 
must  be  of  opinion  that  ministers  were  reprehensible  in  allow- 
ing him.  There  was  this  differeYice  between  him  and  Mr^  ^ 
Trotter— Mr.  Trotter  had  been  dismissed -r-he  had  retired ! 
He  ought  to  have  been  dismissed  as  .well  as  Mr.  Trotter. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  however,  had  been  arraigned,  as  being 
nearly  connected  with  Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  also  with  Sir 
John  Jcrvis,  with  having  omitted  to  recollect  that  the  noble 
lord  (MelviUe)  whom  he  now  accused,  had  been  the  advocate 
and  supporter  of  those  two  honourable  characters.  It  never, 
however,  entered  into  liis  mind  that  these  two  persons  did 
owe  any  obligation  to  Lord  'Melville.  He  had  never  consi- 
dered Lord  Melville  as  their  advocate.  But,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  the  case,  what  was  meant  to'  be  inferred  from  the 
fart  ?  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  support  which  Lord. 
Melville  then  gave  his  two  noble  friends  was  a  job,  and  that  he 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  was  now  bound  to  do  a  job  for  Lord  McU 
▼ilk  ?  Sir  Charles  Grey  then  stood  on  his  trial.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, and  was  twice  thanked  by  that  house  for  his  conduct. 
Lord  Mdyille,  it  may  be  said,  moved  for  those  thanks.  Be 
it  so.  But  would  it  be  said  he  did  so  without  thinking'  theiu  * 
merited  ?  Far  more,  would  it  be  urged,  because  Lord  Mel- 
ville chose  on  that  occasion  to  abandon  his  duty,  that  the  hon. 
member  and  an  honourable  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Grey)  were 
now  called  on  to  desert  their  duty  ?  The  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  given  a  promise  that  night  that  Lord  Melville  should 
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never  agaia  hold  any  offfce  of  trust  ift  the  management  of 
public  aflairs ;  but  might  not  his  majesty  change  his  adviisers^ 
and  might  not  Lord  Melville  be  then  again  admitted  int6 
his  councils  ?  What  means  had  the  king  of  knowing  what 
*  ifrafs  done  in  that  house  ?  Had  thfe  right  hon.  gentleman  com^ 
tnunicated  their  resolutions  to  his  majesty  ?  That  could  not 
be ;  el^  he  must  have  been  dismissed,>and  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  resign.  The  hon.  member  felt  anxious  thai 
the  house  should  stand  high  in  the  public  opinion — he  felt 
doubly  so,  after  the  proceedings  of  the  preceding  night,  lest 
it  should  be  again  let  down.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  ta 
state  the  way  in  which  matters  stood  on  the  morning  when 
they  last  adjourned.  Many  members  were  anxious  that  the 
concluding  motion  should  then  be  made.  He  intimated  his 
intention  of  bringing  it  forward  that  very  night.  Nothing 
fell  from  him  indicative  of  any  intention  to  relinquish  his  mo- 
tion ;  he  only  wished  to  postpone  the  moving  of  it  for  a  few 
hours,  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  house.  .  The 
right  hoh.  gentleman,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  the 
additional  delay,  proposed  an  adjournment  oft hirty- six  hours. 
This  was  objected  to  by  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox),  unless 
It  was  understood  that  in  the  interval  no  public  business 
^ould  take  place;  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
with  a  countenance  which  he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  should 
riot  easily  forget,  said,  in  any  view  of  the  case  it  would 
Be  better  to  adjourn.     Could  it,  however,  be  in  the  conteni- 

JVlation  of  the  house  that  this  delay  was  for  the  purpose  of  al« 
owing  Lord  Melville  time  to  resign  ?  If  any  members,-how^ 
ever,  found  themselves  taken  by  surprise,  he  should  withdraw 
his  motion,  but  ai  the  same  time  that  was  not  a  thing  calcu* 
lated  to  satisfy  the  public.  He  said  so  not.  in  any  spirit  of 
resentmens  against  Lord  Melville,  as  if  this  resolution  were  ne- 
cessary to  make  him  feel  his  situation.  If  he  had  any  feel- 
Tngs,  and  the  hon.  member  entertained  no  doubt  he  had, 
nothing  could  wring  them  more  than  the  resolutions  already 
passed  by  that  house.  He  was  conscious  the  sense  of  the 
house  went  with  him,  that  it  was  necessary  that  Lord  MclvxUe 
should  never  again  hold  any  office  of  trust.  All  therefore 
that  he  desired  was  to  find  out  some  way  of  entering  this  opi- 
nion on  the  journals  of  the  house,  and  that  the  motion  had 
on  that  account  been  withdrawn.  The  parallels  which  had 
been  set  upas  to  fhe  motions  against  ministers  being  allowed 
to  drop  on  their  resignation,  did  not  at  all  apply.  They  were 
made  on  the  ground  of  incapacity  \  this  was  founded  on  a 
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deHtkq^mpf*  He  kneir  that  in  comioon  eiases  to  b^  expunged 
Bnaaathfi  Hst  of  the  privy  council  was  no  disgrace.  Ithafi 
occurred  to  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fol).  The  right  hon.  geti^ 
Kieman,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  had  recommef^ded 
it  as  a  measure  proper  for  his  majesty's  adoptipn.  He  had^ 
liowever,  sinci:  retracted  hi^  opinion,  and  had  recommended 
;to  his  majesty  not  only  to  restore  him  to  that  honour^  but  to 
promote  him  to  the  lughest  confidence.  He  had  asked  par* 
<doo  for  his  ofienoe  of  God  and  man.  But  could  ever  such  a 
l»:ommendation  avail  in  favour  of  Lord  Mdvillcj  after  (he  re-> 
^solutions  adopted  by  that  house  i  He  was  happy  to  under-> 
ctand  that  the  bank  was  not  so  much  to  blame  as  he  had  sup- 
posed i  and  also,  to  learn  from  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
haa.  gentleman  (Mr.  Cannittg)>  that  the  mode  of  conducting 
bu8^less  in  that  office  was  entirely  changed :  such  would  al- 
.ways  happen  when  principals  began  to  do  their  duty.  But 
.whyf  he  would  ask^  was  Trotter  dismissed  and  Wilson  not  f 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  Wilson  was^a  deserv- 
ing officer :  with  all  respect  for  the  assertion  of  the  right 
bom.  gentleman^  he,  howe\'er,  could  not  help  having  aJso 
^  high  respect  for  the .  authority  and  opinion  of  the  com^* 
swsionei^  pf.  naval  inquiry ;  they  s&id,  and  the  hon.  member 
said  too,  that  Wilson  was  an  improper  person  to  continue  in 
Ins  present  or  any  other  situation  ot  public  trust.  The  hon. 
inexs^)er  could  not,  after  what  had  fallen  from  hon.  friends  of 
bkf  and  from  other  hon.  gentlemen  wliose  support  he  whs 
anxious  to  procure,  refuse,  in  the  mean  time,  to  withdraw  Ms 
motion.  He  was  anxious,  however,  lest  the  public  should 
snppose  that  in  passing  their  former  resolutions,  diey  had  only 
adopted  in  a  heat  what  they  were  unwilling  to  follow  up  i  he 
cherdTpre  hud  to  suggest  what  he  hoped  would  meet  the 
.opinion  of  every  gentleman  present  ;-»-that  a  copy  of  the  re* 
solutioipsof  that  house,  of  the  former  night,  be  laid  before  his 
majesty  without  any  comment.  ^  Thus  it  would  be  impossible 
tiutt.hord  Melville  should  ever  after  be  admitted  to  his  ma* 
jeny's  councilsi  and  at  the  same  time  the  resolutions  of  that 
house  would  be  consistoit. 

It  was  then  put  and  unanimously  agreed  to  that  the  said  re*  - 
soUitions  be  laid  before  his  majesty. 

•-   Mr.  VVhitbrcad  then  moved  that  the  said  resolutions  be  car- 
ried up  by  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  P£^  submitted  that  as  the  resolutions  were  to  be  laid 
before  his  majesty  without  comment,  this  formality  Ought  to 
he  dispensed  vrith. 

Vol.  II.  1805.  Cc  ,  J/r, 
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Jl/r.  Wlntbrtai  n^ied»  tl»t  iriuh  ke  Ind  ssud  l^tti^Bt  tf&m^ 
fuftti  he  did  not  say  without J^iv.  In  so  impHrtaAt  a  bttsiv 
ness  every  species  of  form  ought  to  be  adopted. 

It  was  then  .ordered  that  the  resolations  bs  carried  up  bjr 
the  whoie  house. 

Mr.  Pitt  asked  on  what  day  it  was  Mr.  Whitbread's  iiiteii^ 
|ion  touring  forward  the  motions  he  had  alluded  to^  and  ii| 
IKhat  order  he  was  to  bring  them  forward. 
,  Mr.  IVhitbread  answered  that  he  shoold  take  the  fiHt  opel| 
day  after  the  holidays.  That  he  shoold  move  &$t,  that  ih<- 
structions  be  given  to  the  attorney  general,  to  commeiit;^  a  ^fo^ 
secution  against  Lord  MeHiUe  and  Mr.  Trotter,  tailing  tliem  td 
account  £9^  their  improper  intromission  with  the  pfiblic  mth- 
ney  }  and  secoo&Uyy  far  a  select  commhtee  to  ihrvestigate  the 
other  points  to  which  he  alluded.  In  imitation  too  of  a  ttita^ 
sure  adopted  by  Lord  Melville  himself,  he  should  feel  it  his 
4uty  imn^ediatcly  to  bring  in^a  bill  for  restratning  Lord  Mel- 
ville and  Mr.  Trotter  frqm  alieriating  their  property. 

Mr.  Sheridan  expressed^^a  hope  that  a  generad  committee  to 
f:oiisider  all  the  reports  H^puld  be  moved  for,  atid  that  the 
adjournment  of  the  house  should  not  take  place  tHMt  wa^ 
known  what  ^timq  his  majesty  had  appointed  to  receive  the 
resolutions  of  the  house. 

After  a  cpnversation  between  Mr.  Pitt  aUd  Mr.  Grey,  tt 
was  understood  that  the  house  would  adjourn  the  next  day  till 
that  day  fortnight  \  and  that  Mr.  Whitbread  should  bring 
forward  hi3  motions  on  that  day^  Mr»  Pitt  having  declared  thit^ 
^s  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  wished  the  earli^  possible  d^ 
to  }}€  6xed. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  gave  notice  of  his  intenticm,  tmnxediiteljr 
after  the  holidapi  to  sUbmit  to  the  hous^  a  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  eleventh  r^ort. 

,  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox^  the  time  Art*  exchanginj^  lists  oq 
the  Middlesex  congested  election  case  was  akerdi  from  the 
day  already  fixed  to  Thursday  the  25th  iHst.  The  balloting 
for  a  committee  to  try  the  merits  of  the  petition,  was  on- tm 
motion  of  the  same  member  ordered  to  stand  for  Tuesday  ^ 
.  7th  pf  May* 

The  bill  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  was  introdnced^ 
jtead  a  first  timei  and  ordervsd  to  be  reinl  a  second  time. 

The  property  act  amendment  bill  was  read  a  second  tim^ 
qnd  ordered  :o  be  re&tred  to  a  committee  of  the  Vrhole  htms^ 
tjienext  day. 

•       '  .Th<r 
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^l^erAj^  assent  was  given  hj  ccfmmi^ioxl  to  the  Iri$^  inv** 
li^  r$xl!l<^i<"^  ^U  J^'^  sp^tits  permit  bill^  assi:^  i^i^ion 
feSj  Bofrjrer's  lottefy  bill,  biid  seven  private  bills. .  TJ^ecojcp- 
B^noners.weretbe  LQr4s.QianceBor)Ha^l(^bur7j  a^d  W;tl^ 
tii^toBpI 

The  ffutfier  heating  jn  the  Scotch  appqtl}  BUne  ag;^  ,i^ 
fevIoFCa^lUis,  was  postponed  till  the  It^th  April. — jS^jq\;ff^p^ 
f        tai  the  15th  inst.  \         . 

.     HOUrSE  OF  COMMONS. 

THURSPAYi  A^RIL  II, 

M  soon  as  the  speaker  had  tal^en  the  d»ir,  iUird  Stopford 
jm^pnLat  the  bar^  and  infomi^  tb^  hovise  tteit  ^s  miajestir 
l^jmea,,ff^c^of^j  piqued  ^p.jjppoifttifiWriQ'dbck^ 
for  being  waited  on  with  ti^  rQ8oliitif)As^hi<Ui4hatliotise  i^ 
jppmp^fiyponjthc  /con^uct^of  Jxwd  Vi«:Q«mtiR|dFinc.      ' 

l^^.mqtipu  of  Mt.  WiUiam  ElU<>t|ii:iitw  lrcit>wd8jok^ 
fiipf^  to  be  iissUed  ibr  i|tie  lek^ctioa  of  a  immifanr  Ibi-  the 
b^roiigli  ^  Maltoo^  i^  XorJbhiiroj  ip  .Ihe  rgwi  ,bf  ihctfaoD* 

wptdd.of  the  Q^e  of  pne  of  rthe  s^eward^  of  the  Cfailtem 
ir^qikief)^  , 

Mr.  JohzHDii.  pi^esented  M  the  baf,  in  pursuance  of  aa  or^- 
der  of  the  house,  an  account  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes'in 
Jfi^lid,fi9r,the-  last  year»  w^ch  1^  order^  tobe  bud4>athe 
laWe. 

Laid  Castkrea|^*mov«drthat  the  house  do  at.its  rising  ad- 
josm  ip  if hursday  the  a^th  inst.— rOrdered. 

Xhe  speaker  and  several  m^nbers  .went»  according^o  sum- 
ynrniyintio.  ^be  upper  houy.;  and,  op  ttueir  Dctum,  tM^  speakei" 
Informed  the  house,  that  the  bills  to  which  the  royal  aoedi^ 
had  been  given  were,  the  Irish  militia  volunteering  bill,  and 
the  Iridi  spirits  permit  bill,  together  with  the  London  bread 
assize  rqpifaitiop,  Bowyer's  lottery,  and  some  other  privatd 
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^^.'T^lhCfsrhtTc^fjbdon  bill  and  the  smuggKngpmention  bill 
were  severally  passed  through  a  committee  of  4ie  whok 
house)  reported}  and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  further  conside- 
ration, the  fonder  on  Monday  the  aythy  apd  the  latter  on 
Tuesday,  the  30th  instant.  The 'property  act  amendment 
bill  passed  through  th^e  same  stages,  and:  the  further  conside- 
ration was  .fix^d  for  Tuesday,  the  '30th;  Lost.  In  the  mean 
time  the  above  bills  were  ordered  to  be  printed. . 

Mr.  G,  Rose,'  sen.  moved  for  (eave  to  bring  in  abiU  lor  the 
'better  regulation  of  the  office  of  paymaster  general  of  his  ma^ 
jesty's  forces.  '  He  stated  that  It  had  been  foundl  that  the  forr 
.mer  act  was  insufficient}  that  many  vouchers  were  not  regu*^ 
lar^  delivered, .  and  that  balances  had  been  accumulating  Mr 
^  number  of  years.  The  object  of  the  present  bill  was  to  re- 
gulate the  mode  of  drawinjr^  monq^frooi  the  bank^  and  to 
prevent  the  further  accumulation  of  aurqurs  in  the  office  to 
which  he  alluded. — Leave  was  given,  amf  the  bill  was  after- 
wards brought  in^  read  a  first  ti|i>^  and  ordered  to  be  printed^ 
and  to  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three  we;pks.  ^ 

i  On  the  motion  <^  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  consideration  of  the 
.petition-Maiiist  Mr.  Mainwaring,  as  far  as  respects  the  qualf- 
Station  of  that  jrentleman,  was' postponed  from  Thursday/th^ 
ajth  instant  to  Thursday  the  2d  of  May. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  ^id  that  it  must  be  in  the  recollection  of 
•the  house  that  he  had  some  time  sipce  moved  that  a  list  of  the 
istate  prisoners  in  Ireland^  and  other  particulars  connected 
.with  the  detention  of  some,  &nd  the  discharge  of  others,  be 
laid  before  the  house.  His  motion  h^d  *been  agreed  to,  and» 
.notwithstanding  that,  the  papers  were  not  yet' presentedl 
He  then  moved  that  the  order  be  read,  which  being  done,-  a 
tteur  drder  was  made,  that  these  papers  be  forthwith  presented 
"  to  tbe^iouBe. 

▲  joewwrit  was  ordered  fo^  the*  election  of  a  member  for 
Gatton,  in  Stureyfin  the  room  of  ^Philip  Dundas,  Esq;  isrho 
)ias  accepted  of  the  office  ofbailiffof  EastHendred. 

The  house  then  adjourned  to  that  day  fortnight ;  and  the 
-itgfat  hon.  the  speaker,  followed  by  several  members,  imme- 
diately w^nt  up  to  St.  James's  with  the  rescdutions  of  Monday 
last. 
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THURSDAY*   APRIL  I5V'       ' 

The  comihittce  on  the  tmiversitics  advowson  Ml,  ^ifch 
^ood  for  the  next  day,  was^  on  the  motion  of  the  ffishop  ot 
Oxford,  adjourned  till  M6nday. 

A  defk  from  the  Irish  secretary  of  state*^  office  presented 
an  account  olFthe  state  of  the  prisons  in  IreUhd^  in  1804.  ' 

Lord  Sujfoli  called  tlie  attention  of  the  house  to  \he  Uigh' 
|nice  of  bread  in  the  metropolis :  he  understood  it  was  c6nsi- 
derably  cheaper  ih  difFeterit' t)arts  of  the  country,  so  loW 
in  some  as  a  shilling, this  quartern  loaf,  and  this-^e 
thought  vras  chiefly  owing  to  the  unprincipled  prattice?  (it 
mealmen  and  millers  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  milel 
from  town,  who,  by  their  machinations,  kept  up  thfe  price  bf 
bread.  Tlie  l^t  remedy  t6t  this,  in  his  inind,  iroulfi  be'thc 
cstabiishii>enf  4f jpublic  magazines;  for  instance,' at Uxbridge» 
and  plac<^' about  the  sam^  distance^  and  from  trom  t6  suppi^ 
the  metropolis,  as  occasion  might  reqiure. ,  'He  forbore  at 
present  to  make  any  nioCioil  on  the  subject.   '    '  ^ 

Some  sixraiigenlents  were  made  with  respect  t(y  thrf'^heafin^ 
jbf appeab.  ^  .^  '  *    '    '■ 

The  L^itH  harbour  unproveincnt  bill  was  brought  up*fr6»i 
tlxe^coxnmpns^  and  read  a  first  time. — Adjgumed,     ;   •  *.  *  ^ 


^  HOUS'E  OF  COMMONS.        .    ''''^ 

•  « -    .   f.  r^ 

THURSDAY,   APRIL  25v  ./,, 

'  -  As  soon  as  the  speaker  had  taken  the  chair,  ke  stated  t|iat 
.  ihe  house  had  waited  on  his  majesty,  on  Thursday  the  iiUIl 
Instant,  with  the  resolutions  that  had  been  ordered  to  be 
iaid  at  the  foot  of  th^  throne^  and  that  lus  majesty  iuul  bc«» 
'graciously  pleased  to  return  the  followiig  answer : 
"Gentlemen, 
.  *    ^*  i  shall  on  all  occasions  receive  with  the  greatest  attentTon 
any  representation  of  my-  commons ;  and  I  am  fuUy  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  matter  which  i$  the  subject  of  your 
resdutiolis.'^ 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  it-  was  ordered  that  a  ne# 
'writ  shiidd  be  issued  for  the  election  of  a  representative;  for 
'Hereford,  in  the  room  of  John  Scudamore,  esq.  deceased. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  ofiicc  of  the  chief  secretary  of  Ire- 
^hatp  presditcd  at  the  bar  the  various  sutements  relative  to 
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the  state  prisoners  in  Kilmainham  gadl^  which  had  been  or* 
dered  on  a  former  xlay  on  the  ihofeioii  of  Lo^d  Henry  Petty. 
Ordered  to  He  on  the  table* 

Sir  Thomas  .Metoalfe  movedjthat.tb^  second .r^4ing  of 
t}}fi  Fancras. jjopr  hill  he  fixed  for  JW&>iidiiy  ;next,  vrhich,  m^t 
a  few  observations  from  A/&.  P..!M(opi:fir  wa3  agreed  r  to  fmd  or«  . 
d^acdbyihcAqiwe-  . 

"Sir  J,  AftdorsoB  obtained  leave  lo  bring  Ja.s^'bjll  for  ^h9. 
finrmatioxi  of  i  tunnel  under  tbj5.,Tti«ncs.  .  -  .,. 

JUvd  John  Thyimc,^  Mr,  Crari^wVw^  anpthifrrj^ 
|;ook  the  oaths,  and  xheir  seats  in  the  house* 

Jt  w^  ordered^  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  May«  that  the^^^cqpu^t 
-tif  the  number  of  dollar  tokens  Js^pridl^y.thp  b^nfe  of  Ii?ela|id| 
vhich  ii  ahready  on  the  table  of  the  h6us^>  shputd  be  printed 
^  the  fuKher.  information  of  the  mombMcrs*  '[ 

IheXieith  harbour  bill  was  read  a  third  time  anfl.pass^d. 

i/r..  2>*  mpvcd  that  leavie.be  ^lyento  bring  in  a  bill 
to,  regulate  the  issue  lOf  small  note;  m  Ireland.  At  present 
ij^e  smallest  sum. for  whicjb  private  b^u^ers  were  authorize4 
to  circulate  their  notes,  v^as.for  the  valye  of. three  guineas. 
0|*atlemGa  ii;ho.saw  the,gce;it  factiijty.which  the  circulation  oi 
Sboall  notes  afforded  to  the  intercourse  between  all  ^A^jsscs  o( 
sc^^aoty  in  thi^xountryi  would».he  was  mdqced  tP-Wi^^  be^ 
r^y  to  adn^t  th^t  k  was  proper  ^hat  t}ie  ^cmer^  die  trader 
man,  and  the  mechanic  iii  Ireland  should,  under  the  present 
drcttmstances,  be  allowed  to  -enjey  the  benefit  of  a  similar  re^ 
gidalion  for  that  .^lOimtiT;  And^  as, it  .must  be  evident  that 
while  the  national  bank  has  It  in  its  power  to  refuse  the  pay** 
ment  of  its  small  notes,  and  the  private  4>ankers  can  be  com^ 
^itfed  to  give  .oash;Qr  nattionarbwak  Aoles  |br  th^eiijifii^^na^ 
4ttonal  bGudc  may  possibly  xn^kt  an  over  issue  of  .^heirppp«B^ 
«odtfae  coontry  bonks.camiot  do  ao,  or  inpst  at  ^«as^  .tun.il 
4«ryg»eat  sisk'if  they  do;  Igie  .WH»-therefpre  inclined  to^uj)^ 
pose  that  there  tms^e  less  danger  in  granting  sudi  a  ff^'k^- 
lege  to  the  country  bankers  in  Ireland. — h^^  given. 

Mr,  Lee  aiso  obcained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  toi^^late 
the  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  sm^ll  debts*i|i 
irebnd. 

Mr.  H*  Thornton  presented  a  petition  from  Southiv^k»j|(^ 
Proving  the  labhitiono  of  tke^house  on  the  <^ndHft{Of  {jord 
-Mebrilfe,  and  expreuiag  a  hope  that  fiirth^  ^cfB  .wfiuyiJufi 
adopted  tovords  •the  repression  and  punl^hmcfi^  0f>1^.dftift^ 
•<{aetttties  that  have  been  disclosed. 

Sk  W.  Curtis  presented  a  petitioD  .from  tbf .  lord  imMT 
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iMt  Efery  of  London,  in  conhmon  hall«  e^tpressiag  the  .ap- 
^^robatfdiAi  df  tbe  cit^  of  the  condoct  of  the  house  on  this  ooab" 
8ion  s  and  praying  that  further  steps  may  be  tsKken  for  tbedc- 
i«ption  and  punishment  of  malversation. 

Ldrd  Fcnts^one  presented  a  similar  petition  from'Satis^ 
bixrj. 

Mr.  Calcraft  moved  that  the  second  clause  of  the  Gren- 
▼tUe  act  be  read.  As  soon  as  it  wa^  read  by  the  clerk,  ftb# 
hoQ.  member  presented  a  declaration  from  Sir  Francis  Bjir- 
dett,  ban.  stating  that  it  was  his  intention,  according  tl» 
the  authority  given  him  by  that  clause,  not  to  defend  lus 
late  election  or  return,  as  fat  as  related  to  the  numbers 
which  stood  i^on  the  poll,  or  the  qualification  of  the  voters) 
but  he  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  defending  him- 
self, at  any  future  period,  against  whatever  charge  of  bri- 
bery, or  other  corrupt  conduct,  may  be  brought  against 
him. 

The  Speaker  then  observed,  that  »the  question  which  the 
Jioose  would  now  have  to  decide  upon  was,  whether  or  not 
ibis  declaration  was  such  as  came  within  the  meaning,  of  the 
act  which  had  been  referred  to;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
this  declaration  amounted  to  a  total  abdication  of  Sir  Franeis 
BtHrdett*s  right  to  a  seat  in  that  house,  or  whether  it  went  only 
(o  the  abandonment  of  particular  points.   ' 

Mr.  Calcraft,  Sir  John  Newport,  and  Mr.  Gray  maintained 
that  the  hon.  baronet  in  his  declaration  had  disyhimed  al(  in- 
feittfon  of  contesting  any  longer  for  his  right  to  a  seat  in  tint 
hoti^;  but  he  had  acted  very  properly  in  reserving  (»hinr 
^If  the  power  of  repelling  any  improper  charge  which  maf 
behrought  against  him  elsewhere. 

The  Secretary  at  War  and  Mr.  Rosa,  sei^  insisted  that  the 
declaration  was  incomplete. 

h  Was  then  withdrawn  with  leave  of  thQ«house»  inorder  te 
be^mended. 

Mr.  Foster  gave  notice  that  he  would  the  next  day,  in  the 
coAiYnittee  of  ways  and  mean:^,  state  the  terms  of  the  late  loan 
foi<  Ireland.'     •       / 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  notice,  that  on 
Monday  next  he  would  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a.  bill  for 
the  eominuance  of  the  powers  of  the  comenssianers  of  nanol 
inquiry.  He  would  also  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  mquire  into  the  state  of  the  expenditure  in  the  militaiy  anil 
other  departments  of  the  public  service.  The  house  woold 
then  havd  an  opportunity  of  cither  bein^  satisfied  that  no 
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abuses  did.  exist,  or  if  they  saw  the  evidence  of.  such  an  e^ 
istence,  they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  correct  those 
abuses. 

Mr.  Kinnaird  presented  a  petition  from  Benjapin  Tucker^ 
esq.  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  complaining  of  a 
gross  and  scandalous  libel,  contained  in  i  letter  on  the  tabl^  qf 
the  house.  , 

Sir  A.  S.  Hammond  gave  notice,  that  the  next  day  h$ 
would  make  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  eleventh  report. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kinnaird  k  was  ordered,  that  a  let- 
ter from  cotnmissioner  Tucker  to  the  secretary  of  the  admi- 
ralty be  laid  before  the  house. 

LIBEL  ON* THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMOKS. 

Afr,  Grey  then  cose,  and,  after  stating  his  rekictance  to  take 
my  step  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  liberty  of 
the  press,  calledtheattention  of  the  house  to  one  of  the  most 
indecent  libels  on  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  which  it  had 
ever  been  his'  province  to  notice.  It  was,  indeed,  a  Kbel  of  so 
gross  a  nature,  that  the  house,  ia  consistency  with  its  own  dig- 
nity, could  not  sufierto  pass  over,  without  a  strong  expression 
cf  indigniation  against  such  an  attack  on  a  solemn  decision  of 
^he  legislature.  The  hon.  member  then  read  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  Oracle  of  the  preceding  day.  The  article 
IS  prefaced  by  a  statement  that- Sir  Charles  Middleton  was  ap- 
pointed' first  lofd  of  the  admiralty. 

**  While  we  announce  this  arrangefnent  as  the  proper  pc-  ^ 
ward  of  public  and  private  virtue,  we  cannot  help  sincerely  rcr 
grettiiig,  that  party  rancour  and  popular  clamour  have  at  tbh 
tinx  deprived  our  king  and  country  of  the  great  and  power- 
&1  abilities  of  Lord  Mjclville*  In  no  period  of  our  political 
h^ory  can  we  Snd  such  aii  insance  of  the  strong  effects 
of  prejudice. '  "VV  ith  s^U  our  profound  reject  for  the  motives 
'  which  influenced  the  majority  of  the  hoyse  of  commons — ^with 
ail  our  admiration  of  that  spirit  which  arouses  and  animates 
the  people  in'  their  expressions  of  indignation  at  the  supposed 
foalversations  of  an  individual— with  all  our  regard  for  town* 
and  county  meetings  when  properly  directed  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  independence,  freedom,  and  public  virtue— we 
cannot  help  again  and  again  declaring,  that  Lord  Melville  has 
f^men  a  victim  to  confidence  misplaced,  to  prejudice  misjudged, 
and  to  indignation  misapplied.  He  has  been  condemned 
without  a  trial.  When  an  appeal  has  been  offered  to  his 
iiitos^perate  judges,  when  a  recjuest  has  been  made  to  put  him* 
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on  his  defence — when  jit  has  been  ^mestly  solicited  to  pve 
him  a  fair  and  candid  hearing,  and  then  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  the  merits  of  the  case — a  strong  and  presumptuous  nega-* 
tive  has  been  given>  directed  and  enforced  by  the  violence  o£ 
Ac  times." 

Mr.  Grey  proceeded  to  move,  that  the  printer  and  publisher 
diould  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house. 

The  clerk  taking  up  the  paper  in  question,  ascertained  that 
die  printer  and  publisher  was  Mr.  Peter  btuart,  of  Fleets- 
street  ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  speaker,  the  passage, 
complained  of  was  again  read  at  the  table. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Certainly  I  do  allow,  sir,  that 
the  passage  just  read  is  libellous  and  indecent ;  but,  if  we  arc 
now  to  begin  to  turn  our  attention  to  every  thing  of  a  libel- 
lous and  indecent  tendency,  which  appears  in  the  puUic  news* 
papers,  I  hope  at  least  we  shall  observe  the  strictest  im^^ 
partiality.  It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  libellous, 
Uoentious,  and  unwarraritable  observations  in  newspapers, 
even  on  the  proceedings  of  this  house,  and  we  have  seen  them 
altogether  overlooked.  If  gentlemen  have  now,  however,.' 
made  up  their  minds  that  such  licentiousness  of  the  press  is 
not  to  be  tolerated ;  if  they  are  resolved  that  malignant  re-- 
marks,  whenever  they  appear,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
house,  shall  meet  with  marks  of  our  indignation,  I  am- sa<* 
ttsfied.  All  that  I  ask  is,  that  we  shall  not  select  one  instsmce 
for  punishment,  while  we  allow  many  others  to  pass  with  im» 
punity.    I  certainly  do  not  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Grey — ^fhe  right  hon.  gentleman  has  allowed  that  the 
{pssage  which  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  before  the 
house,  is  both  libellous  and  indecait,  and  he  has  no  objection 
to  the  motion  which  I  have  proposed.     He  says,  however, 
that  he  wishes  this  not  to  be  a  particular  instance  selected  from 
party  motives,  but  a  part  of  a  general  system  of  inquiry.     T6, 
this  I  can  have  no  sort  of  objection ;  for  I  have  selected  t4m 
case  merely  because  it  struck  me  as  one  which  it  was  the  im- . 
perious  duty  of  this  house  to  take  under  their  special  cogni-i 
stance.     The  present  instance  was  one  which  appeared  to  me 
right  and  proper  to  be  selected,  and  on  that  account  only  have. 
'^  brought  it  under  the  consideration  of  the  house.      The  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  alluded  to  cases  of  libeb  on  this  house  ^ 
which  were  overlooked.     If  he  did  know  of  such  gases  it  was 
his   duty  to  have  specified  them,  and  if  they  did  not  meet 
with  adequate  punishment,  be  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself. . 
Those  who  did  see  su^h  libels  and  who  did  not  specify  them  in 
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Ais  house,  itere  certacinly  deficient  in  r^pect  to  that  dignity 
m  idl  its  proceedings,  widlout  which  the  honour  and  the  im-^ 

Crtance  of  this  house  couM  not  be  maintained.  If  any  man 
s  seen  and  fdt  that  our  proceedings  have  been  calamniated^ 
and 'has  not  moved  for  the  punishment  of  the  libellery  he 
has  hot  done  his  duty.  We  must  see  that  6ur  decisions 
are  treated  with  proper  respect,  or  dse  oiw  character  is^  de- 
stroyed, it  is  therebxe  on  a  principle  of  regard  for  our  pub- 
lic utility  that  i  think  the  present  motion  necessary,  and  I 
trust  the  house  will  act  on  the  same  principles* 

Mr.  Fox — I  certainly  do  agree  with  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man erpposite,  &at  in  a  business  of  this  nature,  the  strictest 
impartiality  is  our  duty.  I  differ  with  him,  however,  as  to 
the  particular  period  when  my  hon.  friend  near  me  has  brought 
forward  his  motion.  When  we  talk  of  the  propriety  of  such 
motions^  I  hope  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  particular  cir-^ 
cnmstances,  and  the  particular  time,  under  which  they  are 
produced,  it  is;  the  duty  of  thi^  house  to  be  at  all  times  jealous 
of  its  honour,  but  this  is  a  period  when  this  jealousy  ought 
to  be  the  most  active.  A  late  decision  of  this  house  has  dif- 
fiised  universal  gratitude  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is 
•ur  duty  to  see  that  this  cbecision  shall  not  be  wantonly  at- 
tacked and  insulted.  It  is  the  more  necessary,  sir,  for  us  to 
see  that  our  resolution*  is  properly  respected,  when  we  find 
xien  in  high  official  situations  endeavouring  to  act  as  the  pro- 
tectors 01  those  condemned  of  the  grossest  malversations. 
When  we  see  evident  signs  of  reluctance  to  have  delinquents, 
brought  to  punishment,  is  it  not  our  province  to  teach  those 
whoUbel  our  proceedings,  that  they  shallnot  do  so  with  im- 
punity ?  We  have  voted  certain  resolutions  on  which  his 
majesty's  servants  have  not  hitherto  thought  it  their  duty  to 
take  the  least  proceedings.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  even  continues  a  man  whom  the 
commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  have  deemed  unworthy  of  act- 
ing in  any  pecuniary  situation,  since  he  refiised  to  answer 
questions  essentially  connected  with  the  object  of  their  inves- 
tigations. If  ever  then  it  was  fit  for  the  house  of  commons  to 
be  jealous  of  its  honour  and  dignity,  surely  this  is  the  period 
when  our  calls  to  jealousy  are  greatly  increased.  The  very 
strength  and  efficacy  of  our  late  resolutions^  must  depend  on 
the  measures  which  we  nOw  form,  not  as  against  an  individual, 
but  for  the  support  of  the  character  of  the  house  of  commonss 
I  therefore  entirely  coincide  in  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend- 
^otintsoduced  this  business,  whil)»ifr  is  iffq>06sible  to  disagree 
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with  the  right  hoji.  gentleman  opposite,  that  in  all  cases  of  a 
Sim  liar' kind  we  ought  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  fairne^ 
and  impartiality.  As  a  general  principle,  indeed^  I  lay  it  dawn 
that,  independent  of  all  party  considerations,  whenever  gross 
or  indecent. attacks  are  made  on  the  proceedings  of  this  housc^ 
they  ought  to  be  punished  with  suitable  severity,  I  t^excfoic 
cordially  vote  for  the  motion,  .^ . 

Mr.  Canning — ^The  allusions  which  the  hon.  gentlefpap  ^ 
made  to  my  cTonduct,  render  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  w^rcj^s 
in  reply.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  representied  it  to  be  :a];^ 
aggravation  of  this  libel,  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  continued 
in  my  office  after  the  opinion  of  this  house  had  beenformstt^ 
declared,  fji  cry  of  no^  tiOffrom  the  opposite  side  of  Ae  house.) 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  logic,  I  think 
it  is,  in  this  instance,  altogether  erroneous.  It  is,  indeed,  ;| 
most  extraordinary  position^  that,  because  other  persons  had 
been  guilty  of  improper  acts»  the  author  of  the  libel,  wjtv? 
knows  nothing  of  th^  matter,  is  to  have  a  severer  punishment* 
I  wish,  sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  considered  the  matter  <^ 
little  better,  and  then,  I  am^  confident,  he  could  not  easily 
reconcile  such  ideas  with  logic  or  humanity.  With  regaxd 
to  this  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  declare,  that  X 
entertain  for  him  no  individual  concern  or  regard.  In  retainr 
ing  hia>  in  the  situation  which  lie  now  holds,  X  looked  only  tQ 
the  equity  of  the  business.  ,  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my 
ideas  of  justice  to  dismiss  one  against  whom  no  decision  of  thi^ 
house  had  taken  place ;  against  whom  no  proof  of  criminalityi 
so  far  as  the  use  of  the  public  money  is  concerned,  has  beep 
even  attempted  to  be  established.  Be  indeed  refused  to  an^t 
swer  certain  questions  from  the  commissioners  of  naval  in-j 
quiry,  but  on  what  grounds  did  his  refusal  rest  ?  .It  was  ex* 
pressly  under  the  idea  that  his  answers  would  subject  him  to 
certain  pains  and  penalties,  not  that  he'  participated  of  any 
money  improperly  applied,  but  thut  he  acted  asthedeputy  of  ,a 
person  whom  a  vote  of  the  house  had  declared  guilty  of  a  mis* 
application  of  the. public  money.  In  all  these  transactions 
Wilson  was  merely  the  deputy,  merely  the  ii^tnunent  to  carry 
forward  the  designs  of  another.  True  it  is  \\z  filled  up  drafts 
in  the  absence  of  his  principal,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
while  he  continued  in  t]ie  pifice,  to  refuse  such  an  employ- 
ment. He  might  indeed  havp  resigned,  but  nothing  short  of 
this  could  l^ave  superseded  the  necessity  of  the  conduct  iq 
which  so  much  blame  is  now  attached.     Having  tlicu  ofiici* 
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•  ntcd  as  a  deputy,  Wilson  very  naturally  refused  to  answer 
questions  to  which  he  knew  that  punishment  might  be  appli- 
cable, and  to  which,  under  a  clause  of  an  express  act,  he  was  en- 
titled to  refuse  any  reply.  Surely,  sir,  it  will  not  be  contended 
by  the  gentlemen  on  th^  other  side,  that  the  clause,  under 
which  AVilson  refused  to  answer  the  commissioners,  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  absolute  nullity.  It  was  certainly  intended 
fef"  some  purpose,  or  it  never  would  have  been  adopted.  It 
'was  designed  for  the  protection  of  those  who,  though  consci- 
ous of  no  moral  deUnquency,  might,  under  particular  circum- 
jtanccs,  have  beert  guilty  ot  a  legal  crime.  ^  Such  was  exactly 
the  situation  in  which  Wilson  stood  in  the  whole  of  this  bu- 
siness. Looking  to  the  transaction  in  a  moral  view,  looking 
to  htnl  as  not  deriving  the  slightest  advantage  from  any  mis- 
appllication  of  the  public  money,  he  had  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than  the  pen  which  he  used,  than  the  very  ink  which  he 
tased  for  those  drafts  by  which.  thc\  transfer  was  effected. 
Let  me  remind  the  house  too,  that  the  clause  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  bill  on  light  authority,  I  contended  for  it  stre- 
nuously here,  but  my  exertions  were  not  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. In  the  other  house  of  parliament,  however,  it  was  in- 
troduced on  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  when 
I  have  said  this,  I  have  surely  said  enough  to  shew  that  the 
clause  was  not  meant  to  be  an  idle,  unmeaning  provision  ;  but 
an  active,  positive  regulation,  on  which  every  individual  ap- 
pearing before  the  commissioners  had  a  fair  right  to  act.  Wil- 
son did  take  advantage  of  the  clause,  and  in  so  doing,  only  did 
what  almost  any  man  would  have  done  under  such  circum- 
stances. '  Though  only  himself  an  instrument,  he  was  sensible 
that  his  answers  might  bring  him  into  an  unpleasant  situation, 
which  therefore  he  prudently  avoided.  In  such  conduct  there 
^as  no  criminality,  since,  while  the  individual  exercised  a  right 
which  the  law  allowed  him,  the  public  sustained  no  loss. 
This,  sir,  is  the  view  which  the  best  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject has  suggested,  and,  acting  on  these  principles,  I  have  not 
thought  it  my  duty  to  dismiss  Mr.  Wilson  from  the  situation 
which  he  holds  in  my  office.  This  house  has  hitherto  decided 
nothhig  on  the  case  of  Wilson,  and,  therefore,  I  have  not 
felt  it  my  duty  to  dismiss  him  from  his  prescnjt  employment. 
When  the  house  does  express  such  a  determination,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  my  duty  to  bow  to  it  with  all  suitable  respect ; 
but,  till  that  opinion  is  expressed,  I  shall  continue  to  follow 
that  line  of  conduct  which  appears  to  me  alike  consistent  with 
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justice  and  humaniQr*  I  am  sensible,  that  in  following  thit 
coorse^  I  subject  myself  to  a  great  deal  of  odium  and.abuse» 
My  conduct  is  ascribed  to  the  most  dishonourable  motives  ^ 
piy  refusal  to  dismiss  Wilson  is  branded  with  the  oj^robrious 
epithet  of  protection  of  convicted  guilt.  Seeing  {be  matter, 
however,  as  I  now  see  it,  I  shall  endure  all  this  odium  an(t 
reproach.  When  this  house  shall  declare  their  opinion  fairly, 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  submit  to  it }  till  that  period  arrives, 
Wilson  shall  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  his  guilt,  be 
dismissed  from  his  situation.  I  shall  never,  either  by  my 
voice  ot  by  my  conduct,  patronize  the  tyrannical,  despotic 
principle  of  punishment  previous  to  conviction.  Having  said 
so  much  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member  opposite,  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  I  shall  not  oppose  the  motion. 

Jr/r.  F0X9  in  explanation,  maintained  that  the  right  honl 
gentleman  had  totally  misrepresented  his  argument.  He  had 
not  asserted  that  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  was  any  aggravation  of  the  particular 
libe{  ^1  question,  but  he  insisted  that  the  particular  circum- 
stances SA  which  the  house  was  placed,  rendered  it  highly  ne- 
cessary to  watch  over  the  dignity  and  honour  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  not  permit  them  wantonly  either  to  be  opposed 
or  insulted.  In  alluding  to  the  case  of  Wilson,  he  had  meant 
clearly  to  explain  to  the  house  his  opinion,  that  when  men  in 
high  offices  in  the  state  acted  as  the  protectors  of  those  against 
whom  strong  accusations  existed,  it  became  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity that  every  attack  on  the  character  of  the  house  should  be 
carefully  looked  to  and  signally  punished.  As  he  was  up,  he 
could  not  help  remarking,  that  there  was  a  very  great  distinc- 
tion betwixt  the  right  of  a  person  to  refuse  answering  certain 
questions  before  parliamentary  commissidners,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  these  persons  in  office  after  such  a  refusal 
had  taken  place.  It  was  surely  a  strong  proof  that  all  was  not 
right  when  an  individual  was  afraid  of  the  consequences  aris- 
ing from  a  plain  question,  and  yet  it  was  to  such  a  plain  ques- 
tion that  Wilson  refused  to  give  a  direct  answer. 

The  Jtt9rfiey  General  would  not  trouble  the  house  with  ma- 
ny observations.  There  were,  however,  a  few  remarks  which 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  throw  out,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
"He  confessed  he  was  not  surprised  that  the  hon.  mover  thought 
this  the  most  favourable  moment  for  bringing  forward  the  libel 
in  question  to  the  attention  of  the  hoitse.  The  opportunity 
'    '      ■  .  was 
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ifm  Burouratde,.  whea  the  hoo.  gfxit^man  fcamd  -htqoself  in  ^ 
m^ority  on  ^  great  question*  iHJt  ^c  hoped,  as  his  r^ght  hoa» 
fi-iend  near  hioi  had  said,  that  wheo  such  motions  were  brought 
forward  they  would  be  conducted  with  impartiality.  Though 
Jje  pcrtainly  did  not  mean  directly  to  oppose  the  motion,  he 
'4id  i>ot  wi^h  the  house  to  be  ^oken  by  surprise,  atid  therefore 
lie  suggested  to  the  hon.  g^ntlemain  that  he  should  only  in  the 
me^n  tin^  gi^ve  it  id  the  form  of  a  notice,  that  thus  all  the 
ipembers  might  h^ve  9n  opportunity  of  £u!ly  considering  the 
nature  of  the  passage  in  qu^tion.  He  thought  it  wauid  be 
fl^ore  consistent  witn  the  dignity  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  to  act  with  this  degree  of  temper  and  moderation.— -It 
was  of  importance  to  ascertain  wjbicther  the  libel  was  of  that 
magnitude  and  importance  as  to  make  it  a  fair  si^bject  of  pro* 
secution,  aitd  if  it  realty  was  of  this  magnitude  it  was  surely 
expedient  that  any  proceedings  consequent  on  it  sho'ld  not 
be  carried  by  acclamation.  A?  the  affair  now  stood,  to  agree 
immediately  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion,  would  carry  with 
it  ai^  air  of  precipitation  which  he  wished  to  mark  no  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  house.  These  observations  he  applied 
.  to  the  motion  immediately  before  die  house,  but  it  was  necesr 
utry  for  him  to  advert  to  other  topics,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  debate.  He  thought  his  right  hon  friend,  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  had  been  very  unjustly  attacked  for  re^ 
taining  Wilson  in  his  situation.  Poubtless,  Wilson  w^  le*- 
gaily  guilty ;  but  he  was  morally  innocent,  and  therefore,  in 
refusing  to  discharge  Wilson,  his  right  hon.  friend  drew  the 
proper  distinction.  Wilson  refused  to  answer  certain-  ques« 
(ions,  but  in  this  no  criminality  was  established.  He  acted 
^nder  an  express  clause  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and.  he  was 
besides  protected  by  that  general  benevolent  provision  of  our 
common  law,  that  no  man  is  bound  to  give  evidence  against 
himself,  and  that  no  judge  has  a  right  to  enforce  questions 
from  which  punishment  of  a  very  severe  nature  may  arise. 
The  house  would  recollect  the  circumstances  imder  which  this 
clause  was  introduced.  He  had  himself  thought  it  unneces^- 
sary  on  the  precise  principle  which  he  had  now  stated,  that 
the  humane  spirit  of  our  laws  rendered  it  superfluous. — Being 
introduced,  however,  it  was  surely  no  matter  of  guilt  that  it 
was  acted  on  y  and  yet  for  the  very  act  of  Wilson,  in  availing 
himself  of  it,  gentlemen  blamed  his  right  hon.  friend  for  not 
dismissing  him.  With  what  justice  tliis  was  done,  he  left  it 
to  the  fair  judgment  of  tlie  house  to  decide ;  the  legislature 
peaiHthe  clause  as  a  clause  of  protection!  and  now  the  hOu&e 
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were  to  be  told,  that  the  use  of  it  was  a  proof  of  crimmafity^  ' 
The  legislature  nevef  couW  have  such  an  object  m  view,  and- 
therefore,  Wilson  was  not,  from  his  silence,  td  be  pfestilnea 
gnilty.  To  presume  guilt  from  mere  silence,  was  first  to  au-* 
thons^e  this  silence,  and  then  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  a  proof  of  crimitKiIity,  without  attending  to  one  of  thcf 
mitigating  circumstances  of  the  ease.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
with  regard  to  any  participation  of  profits  from  the  misappli- 
cation of  the  public  moiley,  Wilson  was  HaUe  to  no  chai-ge^ 
aind,  therefore,  has  right  hon,  friend  had  hot^  till  his  guilt  wa» 
folly' established,  fhoiight  it  his  duty  to  dismiss  him  from  2, 
situation  to  the  duties  of  which  he  had  proved  himself  fully 
adequate.  The  right  hoft.  and  learned  gentleman  concluded* 
by  calling  on  the  hon.  gentleman  who  introduced  the  business/ 
m  the  mean  time  to  wave  the  motion. 

Mr.  Rose,  without  opposing  the  motion,  rose  principally 
with  the  view  of  vindicating  the  conduct  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  trcasuf ei"  of  the  navy,  from  the  aspersions  which 
had  been  thrown  out  against  him  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
mg.  He  thought  his  conduct  respecting  Wilson  was,  in  th^ 
highest  degree,  commendable,  and  afibrded  a  striking  contrast? 
to  the  conduct  ptirsued  by  a  paymaster  of  the  forces  at  a  dis^ 
tance  of  time  of  rather  more  than  thirty  years.  He  himself 
did  at  that  time  belong  to  the  treasury,  and  therefore  what  hef 
was  about  to  state  was  the  more  to  be  relied  on*  He  recoU 
lected  that  two  pflflcers  in  the  paymaster's  office  were  found 
gniky  of  gross  fraud  on  the  office  with  which  they  were  (Con- 
nected. This  appeared  on  a  solemn  examination  by  the  lords 
of  the  treasury,  who  accordingly  ordered  them  to  be  dismissed^ 
and  actions  were  instituted  against  them  to  recover  their  ille- 
gal gains  in  a  court  of  law.  One  of  them  died  before  this 
process  could  be  accomplished,  but  the  survivor  was  cast  in  an 
action,  and  was  cotifined  id  the  king's  bench  prison.  A  change' 
of  administration  took  place,  and  those  defaulters  were  actu-^ 
Mj  replaced.  He  recollected  that  an  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Fox),  who  was  now  so  clamorous  against  the  conci^' 
nuance  of  Wilsoii  in*  his  situation,  watf  violent  against  a  pro- 
position for  condemning  them,  declaring,  as  far  as  he  could' 
remember,  "  Gracious  God !  will  you  condemn  people  with-? 
out  heating  them  ?  Will  you  suppose  them  guilty  without 
even  listening  to  any  proofe  of  their  innocence  ?*'  He  wished 
to  know,  then,  on  what  grounds  the  hori.  gentleman  could 
i^concilc  hjs  present  principles  with  his  former  appeals  in  fe-' 
vour  of  justice  and  humanity.     If  he  was  so  strenuous  iA  supi' 
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j^rt  of  PowcU  and  Bembridge,  how  was  it  that  Wilson,  of 
whose  guilt  there  was  no  proof,  should  be  dismissed  without 
even  a  shadow  of  mercy  or  justice  ?  He  was  sure  that  everjr 
man  who  respected  humanity  would  think  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  alike 
snindfiil  of  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  voice  of  humanity. 
! .  Mr.  Fpx^  in  explanation^  professed  that  he  had  not  at  that 
time  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  transaction  to  which  the  hon, 
membo:  alluded*  'If  he. recollected  right,  however,  the  two 
persons  alluded  to  were,  at  the  time  the  vote  passed  in  the 
nouse,  actually  subjudice.  If,  however,  the  hon.  member  had 
any  wish  to  push  the  matter  further,  he,  for  his  part,  was 
ready  to  discuss  it  on  another  occasion  In  all  its  features  and 
relations* 

&V  C.  Pole  (president  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  in- 
quiry). The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  present  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  thought  proper  to  assert  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
certain  explanations  were  given  by  Wilson  to  the  commission^ 
ers,  which  satisfied  them  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  con« 
ducted  himself  during  the  examination.  Now,  sir,  it  is  pro- 
per for  me  to  state,  that  no  such  explanation  ever  took 
place,  and  so  much  the  reverse  of  being  satisfied  were  the 
commissioners,  that  they  almost  take  shame  to  themselves  for 
not  ordering  him  to  prison  for  the  manner  in  which  he  gave 
his  evidence.  I  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  make  this  decla- 
ration, standing  as  I  do  in  the  character  of  a  servant  of  the 
public,  and  certainly  such  conduct  as  Wilson's  on  his  exami- 
nation before  us  is  much  to  be  condemned.  If  questions  are 
put,  and  answers  are  thus  to  be  refused — if  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  application  or  mismanagement  of  the  public  money  are 
to  be  trifled  with,  there  is  no  utility  in  appointing  commis- 
sioners of  naval  or  military  inquiry.  We  have  the  head  of  a 
board  who  refuses  us  all  information — we  come  to  the  deputy, 
and  he  is  equally  silent — and  thus  may^  we  go  through  the 
whole  range,  and  still  no  satisfaction  is  obtained.  Wishing, 
then,  that  these  difficulties  should  be  removed,  the  commis- 
sioners certainly  never  can  express  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  Wilson  eluded  their  investigations.  Thus 
much  have  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  respecting  this  patt  of  the 
subject ;  and  before  I  sit  down,  I  shall  add  an  observation  or. 
two  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  I  do  say  then,  and  say  it  with  confidence,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  give  our  inquiries  all  those  faci- 
lities which  might  h.ive  been  expected.    We  did  encounter 
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(li^culties  of  a  pretty  formidable  kindi,  to  which  the  dilatorj^ 
proceedings  of  that  righ^  hon^  ge^tlem^n  did  no^  a  little  con- 
^bote. 

A/r.  Catinikg,  throwing  himself  oq  th^  ip^ulgei^cQ  of  the 
liousCf  spoke  9hortl7  in  explanation.  The  hon.  addiiral  sup^ 
poses  me  tq  have  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Wilson  had 
|nade  such  explanations  to  the  commissionei^s  as  satisfied  (hem 
pf  the  propriety  o£  his  conduct  during  his  examination.  I 
fxrtsdnly  neyer  made  Vny  $nf h  assertion,  though  I  may  h^yQ 
said  tl^t  Wilsqn  did  eqter  iptp  explanations  with  me,  an^ 
that  1 1^4  reason  to  believe  that  a  copy  of  these  explanation^ 
Iia4  been  sent  at  the  same  time  to  tl^e  commissioners.  But, 
^  the  hon.  admiral  has  spoken  of  the  ma^n'ner  in  which  Wil- 
^n's  evidence  was  given,  I  wish  to  know  from  1)im  distinctly 
whether  the  whole  o/ Wilson's  testimony  is  given  ^ri  tl^e  ^cnt^ 
report. 

Sir  Charles  Pole,  withqut  hj^^itatjon  ,answer||)g  th^  qucstioif 
In  the  aflirmative,  the  right  hpi],  g^ritlem^n  (Mr.  Cpning} 
proceeded  with  a  Rood  deal  of  warmth,  which  called  up 

Afr.  PlumeTi  who  begged  Jcave  to  remind  the  right  hon. 
gentlemaq,  that  the  regular  w^y  of  conducting  business  was 
to  address  the  chair,  instead  of  that  sort  of  imperious  cate- 
chising in  wljfch  tlie  rjght  hon.  gehtlepan  seemed  so  desirou^ 
to  indulge. 

Mr.  Cannings  after  this  interruptiqn,  e^prcs$e4  a  ys^ish  to 
be  informed,  whether  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  with 
the  commissioners  was  contained  in  the  tenth  report  ?  If  it 
was  not,  it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  before  the  house,  and 
with  that  view,  he  should  move  for  the  productioi^  pf  all  that 
part  of  it,  at  lea$t,  whigh  the  report  did  not  pmSrace, '     '    ' 

Sir  (3>^r(fs  Pole,  after  repeating  what  he  had  formerly  said^ 
by  a  bliixk  jfye,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  Aye  ov^Q  froxx^ 
ifir*  Canning  respecting  AVilsqn's  evidence,  stated  tl^at  the 
commissioners  could  have  no  objection^  tq  (he  prodi^ction  of 
the  whole  correspondence.  Their'only  re^fsbn  for  withhold- 
ing any  pa|t  pf  it>  wa§  a  wish  np^  to  make  the  feport  too  up- 
^ieldy. 

Dr^  Lsfiffence  heartily  concurred  with  the  motion.  He 
thought  the  passage  in  the  paper  complained  of  was  (o  the  last 
(legree  libellous ;  and  this  was  the  moce  to  be  resented,  because 
It  was  a  libel  directed  against  the  combined  sentiments  and 
(irelings  of  the  legislaturer-HSp  far  ^  the  individual  wa$  con^ 
cepied,  it  was  tricing ;  buf  at  ^ch  a  crisis  as  the  present  it 
il^as  fit  that  eyery  pne  $houl4  sec  itat  the  dignity  of  the  bous^ 
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of  commons  should  not  be  insulted  with  impunity.  He  wai 
astonished  to  hear  this  represented  as  a  party  question  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  the  attorney  general,  who  certainly 
must  be  supposed  to  have  a  high  regard  for  the  dignity  of  .par« 
Hament  He  coujd  not  consent  to  the  mode  of  treatiag  thi& 
business,  which  hil  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  proposed.-^ 
After  the  declaration  which  he  had  made  that  evening,  he 
,  ^  could  not  allow  an  insult  offered  to  the  solemn  decision  of  the 
house  of  commons  to  be  punished  by  a  prosecution,  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  either  might  or  might  not  think  pro* 
per  to  institute.  If  he  entirely  disapproved  of  tht  mode  of 
managing  the  business  which  had  been  recommended,  he  not 
less  strongly  wondered  at  the  manner  the  clause,  authorizing 
Wilson's  silence,  had  been  interpreted.  The  clause  was  noir 
described  as  absolutely  a  nullity,  because  the  common  law  an«* 
swered  the  same  purpose.  "Who  then  was  the  author  of  this 
unnecessary  provision  ?  It  was  the  first  law  officer  in  the  land^ 
and  yet  the  house  were  now  to  despise  this  high  authority^ 
and  to  yield  to  the  representations  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend.  He  saw  no  necessity  for  the  production  of  the  whole 
correspondence  betwixt  the  commissioners  and  the  treasure^ 
of  the  navy.  They  had  produced  what  had  created  the  im- 
pression in  thefr  mind  in  framing  the  tenth  report^  and  that 
was  amply  sufficient  to  enable  the  hou^e  to  determine  how  far 
their  conclusions  were  warranted  by  facts.  He  highly  con-i 
dcmned  the  manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ha<t 
attempted  to  catechise  the  hon.  president  of  the  commission^ 
ers,  to  whose  labours  the  public  were  so  much  indebted:  1% 
Was  not  decent  or  becoming,  that  those  who  were  invested 
with  so  solemn  a  trust,  should  have  their  acciu-acy  of  state«« ' 
tnent  thus  violently  questioned,  f  The  house  owed  it  to  their 
own  dignity]^  to  see  that  those  tb  whom  they  delegated  ex- 
traordinary powefs,  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  unncccsr 
sary  or  undeserved  insults. 

Mr*  Canning  said  a  few  words  in  explanation,  stating  that, 
trith  respect  to  Wilson,  he  had  asked  a  question  of  the  hon. 
admiral,  purely  for  tlie  sake  of  information.  As  to  the  copy 
of  the  correspondence,  it  was  necessary  to  place  his  character 
in  its  true  light,  if  it -was  at  all  called  in  question,  as  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had,  in  the  warmth  of  his  speech,  no  doubt 
not  obscurely  insinuated. 

The  Solicitor  General  defended  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Canning)  for  having  put  (he  questions  with  which  he  was  re- 
&roiu;ht<l9  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  slurply  attacked. 
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Trhc  correspondence^  when  the  whole  of  it  waa  before  the 
iiouje}  would  shew  that  evgiy  facility  had  been  given  to  the 
coounission  of  inquiry,  except  when  great  inconvenience  would 
arise  to  the  other  public  duties  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy. 
He  was  sure  that  when  the  hon.  baronet  spoke  of  committing 
Mr.  Wilson^  because  he  refused  to  give  answers  tending  to  his 
t>\ra  erimination^  he  spoke  of  a  different  act  from  that  coA^ 
stituting  the  board  of  inquiry,  which  gave  no  such  power.  H 
persons  were  obliged  to  state  the  fleets  to  shew  how  criminal 
they  had  been, "the  care  of  the  law  was  nugatory.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, though  he  expressly  stated  he  had  not  pocketed  a  farthing 
of  the  money,  may  have  incurred  a  very  penal  degree  of  le- 
^1  guilt.  By  whatever  other  law  he  might  h^ve  been  com- 
mitted to  prison,  for  refusing  to  disclose  this  illegality,  he 
could  not  conceive  how  it  could  be  by  a  law  protecting  this 
particular  species  of  silence.  And  surely  it  was  not  braving 
the  house  of  commons,  which  had  come  to  no  decision  on  the 
subject,  to  employ  Mr.  Wibon,  whose  name  was  .only  inci«* 
dentally  mentioned  in  the  report. 

Afr»  Fox,  m  explanation,  said  he  meant  to  say,*  that  the  em* 
ployment  of  Mir.  Wilson  was  braving  the  legislature 

The  SJickdr  General  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  braving' 
the  legislature  i:o  employ  a  man  who  had  only  taken  advantage 
of  a  protecting  clakise  in  an  act  of  parliament ;  though  he  "* 
had  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  if  any  act  of  contamination,  or 
any  corruption  appeared  ia  Mr.  Wilson's  conduct,  he  ought 
to  be  dissnssed. 

Sir  C.  Pp/e  said  k  was  m  va:in  lo  attempt  to  trace  the  pub- 
lic money,  if  one  person  after  another  was  entitled  to  witli- 
hold  answers,  lest  they  shouid  be  themselves  involved  in  some 
trrq^ularities.  He  had  not  made  any  attack  on  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  it  was  not  his  disposition  to  attack  any  man,  and 
therefore  he  had  been  silent  during  the  whole  of  the  discus- 
•sions  oathc  tenth  report. 

Mr.  StrjeiOit  Best  thought  the  conduct  of  the  treastu'er  of  ' 
the  nary,  in  not  discharging  Wilson,  highly  reprehensible. 
It  had  been  aimed  that  Wilson  merely  aaed  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Trotter,  as  if  this  were  any  excuse  for  his  con- 
<iuct*  If  he  had  acted  properly,  he  ought  to  have  disclosed 
the  nefarious  proceedings  which  were  going  forward,  and  by 
such  a  disclosure  much  of  the  evil  which  was  now  brought  to 
light  ,would  never  have  been  accomplished.  It  was  also  con* 
tended  that  Wilson,  in  availing  himself  of  the  clause  in  the 
actj  not  to  answer  questions  to  criminate  him^lfj  did  only 
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^hat  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  This,  however,  had  no^ 
'thing  to  do  with  the  question,  since  nobody  doubted  his  right 
to  avail  himself  of  the  clause,  if  he  thought  his  conduct  rc^ 
quilled  jt.  What  was  complained  of,  howevcri  'and  i^ith  jusi 
tice,  was,  that  'the  "trcasUrct  of  the  navy  rc^ihed  in  his  office 
a  peifson  who  had  refused  i6  answer  isomc  questions  which  an 
innocent  maYi  could  have  answered  with  the  greatest  safety. 
If  a  pet^son  had  a  servant,  or  a  steward,  and  wished  to  ask 
some  tjuestibns  respecting  the  state  of  his  affairs,  abd  could 
obtain  no  satisfactory  answer,  what  would  be  his  conduct  ? 
He  might  think  it  very  right  for  the  servant  not  to  answer 
questions  to*  criminate  himself,  but  he  would  also  think  it 
highly  necessary  to  dismiss  o^e  frotn  his  empfoyment  who  had 
§\ich  extraordinary  secrets.  The  learned  Serjeant  also  con- 
demned  severely  the  coAdtrtt  of  Ihe  treasurer  of  the  navy  for 
the  difficttlties  which  Itt  had  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  inqui- 
ries of  tlve  tiolnAiisSiAriers.  It  Was  as  far  back  as  the  tenth  of 
last  July  that  the  commissioners  issued  a  precept  'to  the  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  calling  on  him  to  produce  certain  papers^ 
and  it  was  not  a  little  singula  that  two  n!ibnths  ^lapsed  before 
any  answer  viras  returned.  "Wliat,  ito  the  mean  time,  was  the 
tondtftt  \rf  the  trbasArcr  of  tli'c  navy?  Why  truly,  he  could 
make  no  f^urn  t6  'the  'comVnissioners  till  he  had  taken  the 
advice  of  his  ihajesty^s  attorney  and  solicitor  ^eral.  This, 
the  learned  geritlem'an  maintained,  was  to  "the  comi!njbiond-s, 
tis  acting  under  tlie  expre^  saViction  of  paVliaVnen't,  extremely 
indecent  and  disrespectful.  The  treasurer  of  the  navy,  if  h^ 
labour dd  under  any  difficulty  hbVr  'to  act,,  ought  to  have  ap- 
plied tb  the  commissioners  for  advice  and  instruction.  It  was 
not  tmkrtown  to  the  house,  thait  one  of  the  commissioners  was 
a  member  of  the  profession  to  wliich  he  hid  the  bonour  t6 
belong,  and  certainly,  with  all  due  defereri<ie  t6  the  attorney 
and  solidtor  general,  liis  opinion  was  as  greatly  to  be  respect- 
ed on  all  constitutional  points  as  theirs  comd  possibly  be.  Th^ 
treastii*er  df  the  navy  wais  culpable  then  for  not  applying  to 
those  wKom  parliament  had  invested  with  vast  poWers  for  the 
con^ctioH  of  enormous  abuses.  He  'put  the  case  "of  ^  court  of 
justice  where'certain  impdrttint'docb/nents  were  to  be  prt)cured. 
Here  it  wotrid  sikAj  be  strange- if,  on  in  a^plicatlbn  for  their 
production,  a  referef^ce  should  be  had  itot  to  the  court  itself" 
but  to  the  crown  lawyers.  Not  less  extraordinary  was  the 
conduct  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy. — From  July  till  Octo- 
-  bfer  had  elapsed  to  give  time  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  t6 
tonsuh  the  attorney  and  solicitor  geiieralj  and  in  me  inean  tknft 
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no  pains  appeared  to  have  been  taken  to  procure  thecocnmis* 
s^oners  the  information  they  required.  Indeed,  it  appeared 
fcom  the  exaxftination  of  Fennel,  that  though  he  was  nomi- 
tially  employed  to  prepare  the  accounts,  he  was  positively  en- 
gaged in  making  out  the  accounts  of  LofdBayning^  who  had 
Been  out  of  office  for  twenty  years.  He  was  decidedly  for 
the  motion. 

Mr.  JVhrd  AeXiicd  that  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  had  been 
backward  to  fuhiish  information.  He  had,  on  the  contrary, 
^iven  ev&j  po^^ble  facility  to  the  inquiries  of  the  commis- 
^oners.  He  wished  ](>^rtici!klarly  to  know  whether  the  hon. 
admiral  Was  seriooS  in  his^ssertion  that  the  commtssionei^ 
took  ^hame  to  themselves  for  not  putting  Wilson  in  prison  iA 
consequence  of  his  evidence  ?  If  they  were  serious  in  this  as- 
sertion, they  were  fit  only  to  be  inquisitors,  and  not  legar, 
temperate  commissioners.  [Here  there  lOere  violent  marks  of 
ilUapproBation,']  Returning  to  the  qudftioYi  before  the  house^ 
iie  conjured  gentlemen  to  look  at  the  question  with  moderation 
and  temper.  With  this  View,  he  thought  the  delay  of  a  day 
Vould  be  highly  expedient,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  was  de- 
sirous thit  the  whole  paragraph  should  be  read  by  the  clerk  at 
the  table.  Tli[ui  was  the  riiore  necessary,  as  the  paragraph  as 
tead  by  the  hon.  mover  did  not  form  a  whole.  I'he  whole 
tras  read  accordingly,  and  the  following  makes  up  the  pa- 
ragraph complained  of : 

**  If  those  who  were  so  very  Impatient  to  deprive  Mr.  Pitt  of 
*So  able  a  coadjutor,  were  equally  zealotis  in  their  endeavours  to 
'restore  to  the  public  the  unaccounted  millions  of  which  thit" 
public  hte  been  so  disgracefufly  robbed,  tTierc  would  perhaps 
be  sorfii  eSkCuse  for  all  that  affectation  of  public  virtue  which 
has  lately  distiltigdished  certain  bawling  patriots  ^of  the  day. 
Lord  Melville  ha^  Tfidt  def)rived  the  public  of  a  single  far* 
*lhing.  His  most  implacable  enemies  have  not  dared  to  charge 
him  with  such  an  act.  Can  as  much  be  said  of  the  fathers  of 
tome  men  ?  If  the  public  were  paid  its  pecuniary  claims^ 
long  since  indisputably  proved,  certain  furious  patriots,  instead 
of  living  in  splendour,  would  be  put  on  the  parish.  In  the 
future  resolutions  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  future 
resolutions  of  all  public,  meetings,  we  hope  that  an  imme- 
tliate  attention  to  the  enormous  debts  stiii  due  to  the  pub- 
lic by  certain  noisy  individuals,  will-  he  strongly  recom* 
Incnded/' 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  the  matter  contained  in  the  context 
Vas  no  palHsRion. 

J/r.  /K«r2f  fepliedi  that  though  it  was  no  palliation^  it  af- 
forded 
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forded  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  having  the  whole  in- 

Siiry  prosectued  with  temper,  particularly  by  persons  wh6s^ 
milies  might  appear  to  have  been  defaulters  to  a  considerabk 
amount.  • 

Mr,  Sheridan  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  debate.  In- 
deed the  house  seefhed  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  general  ques* 
tion.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  endeavour  to  crUsh  any  indivi- 
dualy  neither  should  he  depart  /rom  that  temper,  which  had 
been  adverted  to  by  the  hon.  member,  In  whatever  share  be 
might  have  In  the  discussion.  He  had  risen  merely  witli  a 
iriew  \o  the  notice  that  had  been  given  by  the  right  hon. 
member  (the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  of  a  motion  for 
continuing  the  commission  of  naVal  inquiry.  If  it  was  right 
that  the  commission  should  be  continued,  it  was  also  right  that 
the  charaaers  of  the  commissioners  should  be  maintained.  If 
they  deserved  the  character  that  had  been  given  of  them  by 
the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Ward),  if  the  hon.  baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  commission  merited  the  observation  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  commission,  unquestionably  if  the  commission  was  to  be 
renewed,  they  ought  not  to  be  appointed  on  it.  But  in  order 
tp  vindicate  the  character  of  the  comtnissioncrsTrom  the  ef- 
fect of  such  insinuations,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  notice^ 
.that,  on  Wednesday  next,  he  should  move  the  thanks  of  tbc 
liouse  to  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry* 

Mr.  P,  Moore  contended  that  the  commissioners  had  not 
reported  of  Mr.  Wilson  his  having  refused  to  answer  any 
questions  that  might  criminate  himself,  because  it  appeared  by 
the  report,  that  when  asked  whether  he  had  derived  any  profit 
from  the  use  of  the  public  money,  he  had  positively  declared 
that  he  had  not.  Tlie  report  of  the  commissioners  only 
charged  him  with  having  declined  answering  questions  whichf 
in  being  answered,  would  expose  the  gUilt  otothers  He  should 
Qsk  the  learned  gentleman  opposite,  whether,  if  a  witness 
were  to  decline  answering  questions  of  that  description  in  a 
cause  before  the  King's  Bench,  he  would  not  4:^  committed  to 
prison  ?  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable  the  trea* 
surer  of  the  nayy,  it  appeared  that  the  first  application  had 
been  made  to  li^m  on  the  loth  of  July,  a  second  on  the  i7th» 
and  no  answer  having  been  returned,  a  third  application  bad 
been  made  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  it  Was  not  till  the  3d 
of  October  that  an  answer  had  been  returned,  ttficr  he  had' 
taken  t  he  opinion  of  his  majesty's  attorney  and  solicitor  ge* 
neral,  whether  he  was  bound  by  the  act  to  obey  the  precept 
of  th^e  c  ommissioners.    He  put  it  therefore  to  the  good  sense 
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of  the  house,  whether  the  right  hon.  gentlenian  had  ^ccuraitd; 
acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  ?  When  the  right  hon.  getitle« 
man  had  been  asked  on  a  /ormerdccasion,  whether  he  faa(t 
dismissed  Mr.  Wikoni  it  wa^his  opinion,  that  the  queoioxi 
o«^bt  to  have  been  carried  further,  whether  he  had  dismissed 
himself?  For  when  9  public  officer  opposed  himself  to  an  in* 
qui? J  relating  to  the  public  money,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter- 
ing the  delinquents,  his  guilt  was  nedrly  ^ual  to  that  of  the 
man  who  declined  answering  lest  he  should  crhninate  them* 
He  was  happy,  that  his  hon.  friend  had  given  noticf  of  a  mo- 
tion of  thanks  to  the  commissioilers ;  for  if  no  other  member 
should  bring  the  matter  forward,  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
have  given  a  similar  notice  previous  to  thf  adjournment. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put,  and  Mr,  P.  Stuart  or- 
dered to  attend  the  house  the  next  ddy. 

LOl^D   MELVILLE. 

My.  Whitbread  hs^ving  inquired  if  the  answer  which  his 
inajesty  had  been  pleased  to  return  to  the  resolutions  of  tbo 
house  which  had  boen  hud  before  him  on  Thursday  the  i  ith 
O&Tcnt,  had  been  reported  to  the  house, 

The  Speaker  s^id  that^e  had  thought  it  a  proper  mark  of 
respect  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  house,  to  make  the  cornmn^ 
aication  of  the;,  answer  of  his  msyesty  the  first  business  of  the 
day. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread  his  nugestyS  answer  wat 
again  read. 

Mr.  fVlaiiread  then  said,  that  he  could  not.  forbear  express^, 
ing  his  astonishment  th?^,'  after  such  an  interval,  no  step  had 
bc^  taken  to  evince  his  majesty's  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  resolutions  of  that  house.  Several  gazett^  had  appeared! 
since- the  resolutions  were  carried  up,  and  none  of  them  hai| 
announced  that  the  name  pf  iiord  Melville  had  been  exptrngedi 
{ram  the  list  of  his  majesty^s  priyy  council.  Neither  had  the 
Jioase  been  informed  that  night  that  14s  m;gesty  had  given  or« 
ders  fer  the  books  being  bid  before  him  for  that  purpo^ 
Unquestionably  there  had  been  proceedings  for  the  few  last 
days  which  i|ught  have  contributed  to  occupy  his  .majesty's  at* 
tcntion  frqqi  this  subject*  He  was,  therefore,  ^nxious  to 
know  from  the  right  hon.  gentlemanf  {Mc.  Pitt),  before  b^ 
g&ve  notice  of  any  motiifn  on  the  subject,  whether  it  was  that 
ffi^t  hon.  gentleman's  intaition  to  recommend  to  his  ma** 
je^  to  extmnge  the  naitio  of  Lord  MtlviUe  fr09x  thfc  list  of . 
Shepiivy^counciL 
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The  Chancelicr  of  the  Exchequer  said  thait  he  did  npl^fccl 
Jiiniself  bounc)»  \t\  consequence  of  any  thing  that  had  occurrcq 
in  that  house  oii  the  day  when  the  resolutions  of  parliament 
Jiad  been  prdered  to  be'Ui^  before  hi$  majesty,  to  give  any 
such  advice  (o  his  majesty  ^s  that  whic^  the  h9n,  gentleman 
supposed*  On  the  evening  of  W^dnesd^y,  a  ir^otion  to  ad* 
dress  his  majesty  on  t^at  subject  had  been  ma^e,  ^d  ha^  af- 
terwards been  tv'ithdrawn,  03  \\  did  not  seem  to  be  the  s»ense 
of  a  great  many  inemb^ers  who  had  supported  the  original  re* 
^Kolutions,  that  the  }^Qu$e  was  in  9  (onditipn  at  the  moment  to 
proceed  to  such  an  e3(t|pemity«  1\  was  then  s^rgued  that  a  re- 
poval  from  any  place  of  trust  and  {:onfidence  would  be  suffi- 
cient, till  farther  light  was  f  hrown  on  the  subject,  by  it  having 
b^tn  ascertained  by  ^  selecf  ^gimmittce  bow  nir  the  noble  lord 
was  implicated  in  the  bs^swess.  A  suggestion,  however,  was 
thrown  out,  that  the  noble  lord,  though  he  had  then  retired 
from  office,  might  be  again  restored,  and  hold  other  places  of 
trust  and  confidence,  and  it  had  been  proposed,  a$  a  step 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  gua^d  against  this  fir^rumstance^ 
tha^  the  resolutions  of  the  former  ZHght  should  be  ]aid  before 
his  majesty.  In  this  proposition  be  ^ad  concurred.  But  he 
certainly  did  unde^fstand  it  to  \^v^  be^  the  opinion  and  sense 
of  the  house,  ths^t  that  step  would  of  itself  be  satisfactory : 
and  under  that  impression  he  had  not  thought  himself  callea 
on,  nor  did  he  now  feel  himsetf  called  on,  till  he  was  other7 
wise  instructed  by  the  house,  to  ma]ce  any  recommendation  0x4 
the  subject  to  his  majesty* 

Mr,  ff^hittrea4  thougixt  that  a  fep^eof  duty  should  have 
dictated  tp  the  right  hqn.  getiflemairto  have  formed  a  diffin'ent 
conclusion  from  that  whjph  he  had  now  professed.  Indeed  it 
had  seemed  tp  him  absolutely  impossible,  after  the  solemi^ 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  determined  that  the  resolution^ 
of  that  night  should  be  laid  before  his  majesty,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  could  have  abstained  froiQ  recommend- 
ing to  his  majesty  a  measure  which  seemed  so  naturally  to  fril- 
low  from  the  knowlecfge  of  those  resolutions,  lie  could  no( 
figure  how  it  was  ppssiWc  in  more  pointed  ter^s  to  have  ex- 
N  pressed  the  sentio^ents  of  the  house.    Tbe'steg  which  they 

had  adopted  was,  tp  his  conception,  equally  marked  and 
pointed,  as  if  the  motion  which  he  had  that  night  $ubniitte4 
had  been  agreed  to.  If,  however,  the  right  hon.  gentlemai^ 
thought  that  he  had  sufficiently  satisfied  his  duty  by  allowing 
.  things  to  remain  as  they  were,  he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  fek  that 
'  ^  would  not  discharge  his  without  giving  notife  pf  9^  motion^ 
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sitoilar  to  the  one  which  he  had  formerly  withdrawn,  for  the 
first  open  day.  He  then  fixed  Tuesday  next  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  VVhitbread  then  proceeded  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  subject  of  the  motions  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  previous  to  the  recess.  He  could  not  forbear  from  con- 
gratulating the  house  on  the  sense  which  seemed  so  universally 
to  be  entertained  out  of  doors  of  the  conduct  of  the  house  ia 
the  votes  which  they  had  already  passed  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional abuses.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  him 
seemed  also  sensible  of  the  general  spirit  wlxich  had  been* 
awakened  through  the  country.  He  had  that  night,  prema* 
turely  in  one  sense,  and  tardily  in  another,  given  notice  of  a 
motion  which  he  unquestionably  meant  in  some  shape  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  In  doing  so,  however,  was  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  taking  the-  business  out  of  the  hands  of 
other  hon.  gentlemen,  who  had  alr^dy  given  notice  of  similar 
intentions?  That  was  not  a  noVel 'practice,  now  for  the  first 
time  adopted  by  the  right  hon.  gentlehian.  It  happened  some 
years  ago  to  him  (Mr.  Whitbread),  on  wl^ch  occasion  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  took  a  business  out  of  his  hands,  but 
never  did  any  thing  under  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
indeed  given  notice  of  a  much  more  extensive  motion  than  had 
yet  been  proposed ;  but  Vhether  he  had  done  so  in  conse- 
quence of  hearing  that  such  an  intention  had  been  declared 
In  another  quarter,  and  wished  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  it  away,  he  should  not  at  present  pre- 
tend to  judge.  If  a  new  conmiittee  was  appointed^  he  hoped 
it  would  be  characterised  by  equal  fidelity  with  that  which  had 
distinguished  the  commissioners  for  naval  inquiry.  The  right 
Eon.  gentleman  had  expressed  a  doubt  if  there  existed  any 
lavish  or  improper  expenditure  In  the  military  department.  On 
that  subject  ie  (Mr.  Whitbread)  entertained  no  doubt..  He  • 
was  convinced  that,  in  the  military  department,  as.  gross  a  sys- 
tem of  peculation  and  plunder  existed  as  had  already  in  part 
been  discovered  in  the  naval  expenditure.  An  hon.  gentleman, 
a  ficiend  of  the  noble  lord,  had,  in  vindicating  him  from  the 
present  charge,  asserted  that  he  possessed  opportunities  in 
another  department  of  making  an  immense  and  rapid  fortune, 
without  any  chance '6f  detection.  That  hon.  gentleman  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  what  he  stated  :  and  was  it 
to  be  supposed,  after  what  we  had  seen,  that  such  opportuni- 
ties did  exist,  and  that,  too,  without  the  possibility  of  detec- 
stion,  and  that  no  advantage  was  taken  of  them  ?  The  thing 
was  hardly  to  be  looked  for*  The  first  motion  which  ke  shoulc^ 
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now  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  was  for  a  sdecf 
committee,  for  taking  into  farther  consideration  .the  tenth  re^ 
port  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry.  There  were  still 
some  dark  parts  in  that  report,  on  which  he  wished  that  far- 
ther inquiry  should  take  place.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
enter  7^  any  length  inta  w^at  passed  on  the  last  debate  on  the 
subject,,  ferther  than  to  say,  that  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  not  paid  that  proper  respect  to  that 
house,  smd  to  the  commissioners  acting  under  their  authority, 
which  might  have  been  expected,  in  not  dismissing  a  person 
who  had  refused  to  answer  the  que$ti9ns  put  to  him,  when 
called  on  under  an  act  of  parliament  to  give  evidence.  Would 
Jt  be  maintained  that,  every  witness  was  to  be  entitled  to  de-^ 
cline  answering  any  question  which  might  be  put  to  him  on^ 
the  pretence  that  it  might  criminate  himself;  and  that  the 
judge  wa» not  entitled  to  ask  in  what  re^ct,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  allegation  was  real  or  feigned  ?  The  right  hon* 
gentleman  bimseu  actually  condemned  Wilson,  and  condemn- 
ed his  own  conduct  by  the  apology  he  now  made  for  both.  He 
now  confesses  that  the  clause  of  the  act  of  parliament  does  not 
apply  to  Wilson.  According  U>  kis  own  account,  Wilson  tells 
him,  and  he  now  tells  the  house,  that  Wilson  was  the  instru* 
xxxent  and  tpol  of  Trotter.  Would  his  being  so  involve  hitn 
in  legal,  or  even  moral  guik,  so*  as  to  excuse  him  from 
ai^wering  questions  ?  The  pretence  was  ridiculous;  it  was  to 
screen  his  principal,  not  himself ;  for,  as  being  merely  a  tool, 
any  answer  he  might  have  made,  might  have  goi>e  to  excul- 
pate,  but  could  not  criminate  himself.  Equally  welj  might 
the  printer  of  the  stamp  on^  which  the  order  was  written,  have 
refused  answering  any  question  which  might  have  been  put  to 
him,  lest  he  should  criminate  himself.  Another  hon.  gentle- 
man had  been  much  offended  at  an  expression  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  president  of  the  board  of  inquiry — that  he  took 
blame  to  himself  for  not  having  committed  Wilson  to  prisop. 
Tie  hoped  that  hon.  gentleman  would  attend  on  the  night 
when  the  vote  of  thanks  was  to  be  moved  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  naval  inquiry,  and  would  then  state  what  he  had 
alleged  that  night,  that,  in  consequi^nce  of  the  declaration,  the 
hon.  president  ought  to  be  dismissed  firom  his  situation.  He 
(JMr.  Whitbread)  declared,  that  had  he  been  in  the  place  of  the 
hon.  baronet,  he  would  have  committed  not  only  Wilson,  but 
Sprott  also ;  and  so,  he  hoped,  would  every  commission^  of 
inquiry  feel  himself  inclined  to  act*  It  was  not  his  wish  to 
trespass  on  the  time  of  the  house,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
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.conclude  by  making  his  first  motion,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  make  farther  inquiry  into  the  matters  con- 
tained ia  tht  tenth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  in- 
<quiry,  and  to  report  to  the  house. 

Tte  Chancellor  tf  ^e  Exchequer  thought  it  would  be  unn^ 
cessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  house  with  many  words  relative 
to  the  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion,  yet  before  he 
should  say  the  few  words  that  he  meant  to  use  on  that  subject 
lie  should  make  a  few  observations  on  the  other  topics  to. 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  adverted.  The  hon.  member 
liad  stated  that,  by  his  notice,  which  he  had  represented  as 
premature,  he  had  taken  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Giles)-  Now  he -spoke  in  the  hearing 
of  that  learned  gentleman,  and  if  he  had  ever  a  clear  recollec- 
tion of  what  passed  on  any  preceding  occasion,  he  could  con* 
fidently  affirm,  that  the  notice  of  the  learned  gentleman  had 
been  pttrely  conditionat,  having  been  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  notice,  that  if  ministers  did  not  bring  forward  the  ques- 
tion, he  should.  When  the  learned  gentleman  had  given  a 
notice  to  the  same  effect  at  an  earlier  peridd  of  the  sessioir,  he 
then  had  declared  himself  as  completely  as  he  did  in  this  in*, 
stance,  desirous  that  full  time  should  be  given  to  the  commis- 
sioners to  finvh  their  inquiries,  and  the  objection  that  he  had 
then  made  to  it  was,  that  the  motion,  so  early  in  the  session, 
was  -fremature,  and  that  if  towards  the  close  of  the  session 
It  should  appear  ithat  their  inquiries  could  not  be  concluded 
svithin  the  session,  he  should  then  move  for  a  further  conti- 
nuance of  the  icomraission.  The  {>eriod  of  the  session  was 
^low  advanced,  and  they  had  made  only  one  report  since, 
whilst  many  important  objects  of  investigation  remained  stiH 
lOnreported.  Whether  the  learned  member  had  given  his  no- 
tice or  not,  it  would  haye  been  his  duty,  as  it  was  his  inclina- 
tioD^  to  submit  the  motion  to  the  house.  As^  to  the  reports  of 
the  commissioners,  he  was  one  of  those  who  was  not  afraid  to 
sayj  that  there  were  many  >thing8  in  them  which  in  his  con- 
•science  and  judgment  he  could  jQOt  approve;. but  still,  under 
all  the  circ«imsta];tces  of  the  case,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
icommissipn  ought  to  be  renewed.  He  put  it,  therefore,  to  the 
candour  of  the  hpn.  gentleman,  whether  the  charge  of  taking 
the  business  out  of  .the  hands  of  another  was  well  founded, 
and  trusted  that  what  he  had  said  would  be  satisfactory  to  him 
and  to  the  house.  With  regard  to  the  other  notice  which  he 
had  given,  he  had  thought  it  desirable  that  an  inquiry  should 
4>e  n»de  into  all  the  branches  of  the  military  expenditure,  and 
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from  the  circumstance  of  the  discovery  of  flagrant  abuses  in 
one  branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
.be  the  duty  of  parliament  to  inquire  mto  everyone  of  them» 
to  apply  remedies  where  there  werq  defects,  or  even,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  adopt  further  proceedings  for  the  punishment  of 
delinquency.  He  had  not,  as  represented  by  the  hon.  gentler 
man,  expressed  any  expectation  that  no  abuses  would  be  dis- 
covered in  this  department;  £ot  he  had  clearly  expressed, 
that  either  the  country  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  the  public  money  was  faithfully  applied,  or  that,  if  .mal- 
versations existed,  the  delinquents  would  be  brought  to  punish«r 
ment.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  that  in  so  great,  so  inrniense^ 
so  growing  an  expenditure  as  ours  had  been,  from  the  unavoid- 
.  able  consequences  of  the  circumstances  that -had  taken  place  of 
late  years,  abuses  should  not  be  found,  from  which  no  admi-* 
nistration  could  be  free.  But  whatever  might  be  the  abuses 
existing,  he  trusted  that  the  house  would  prosecute  the  in- 
quiry with  temper.  He  was  desirous  that  the  commissioners 
should  be  invested  with  powers  to  examine  on  oath,'  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  frame  their  decisions  according  to  th^ 
purest  principles  of  immutable  justice.  As  to  the  mption  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  he  felt  no  objection  to  the  general  object 
of  it.  There  was  one  point,  however,  to  which  he  shoul4 
shortly  advert,  he  meant  the  insinuation  that  he  had  been 
implicated  himself  in  the  charge  of  irregularity  ;  and  it  af- 
forded him  considerable  satisfaction,  that  by  the  appointment 
of  the  committee,  the  house  would  .have  the  opportunity  of 
investigating  this  charge  fully.  He  did  suppose,  that  any  one 
who  knew  him  would  not  imagine  it  possible  that  he  could  be 
a  party  to  any  transaction  from  corrupt  views.  But  he  did  not 
wish  to  rest  his  justification  on  the  partiality  of  his  friends,  or 
on  that  favourable  opiniqn,which  he  was  flattered  with  knowing 
a  Considerable  portion  of  the  house  to  entertain ;  he  wished 
the  facts  to  sp^nik  for  themselves.  As  to  the  other  part  of  the 
motion,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  refer  the 
whole  of  the  report  to  the  committee,  as  he  understood  that 
the  second  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  to  direct  a  pro- 
secu^on  by  the  attorney  general.  If  the  inquiry  was  to  be 
prosecuted  by  bill  of  discovery  as  to  the  question  of  parti- 
cipation, it  would  be  improper  to  refer  that  part  of  the  report 
to  the  committee,  or  to  establish  two  concurrent  and  coUa* 
teral  investigations*  He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  any 
part  of  the  report  which  was  to  be  the  object  of  the  bill  of 
discovery,  should  be  subjeaed  to  the  inquiry  of  the  commit* 
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tee.  He  was  indifierent  whether  his  object  was  to  be  attuned 
by  amendment^  or  by  an  understanding  that  such  parts  only 
of  the  report  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee  as 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  investigation  ih  the  other  cour9e 
of  proceeding.  He  had  prepared  some  words,  which  he 
should  move  by  way  of  amendment,  as  most  consistent  with 
farm.  The  right  hon.  |entleman  then  moved,  **  That  a  select 
committee  be  appointed,  to  consider  farther  of  the  matter' 
contained  in  the  tenth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval 
inquiry,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  application  of  sums 
granted  for  navy  services  to  other  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice ^  as  also  to  the  irregularities  committed  in  the  mode  of 
drawing  the  money  granted  for  the  service  of  the  navy  froni 
die  bank,  and  to  any  communications  that  might  have  been 
made  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  or  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  relative  to  such  irregularities  ;  and  to  the  proceed- 
ings that  might  have  been  taken  for  recovery  of  the  arrears 
due  of  the  late  Mr.  Jellicoe." 

Mr.  FoK  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  a 
prosecution  by  the  attorney  general  should  be  ordered  by  the 
house,  the  committee  should  not  interfere  with  the  mat- 
ter of  that  prosecution.  There  were  other  parts,  however^ 
of  the  report  that  should  be  investigated.  He  thought  the 
bouse  ought  to  adopt  some  course  for  admonishing,  as  a  mil- 
der term  than  censuring,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Canning),  for  having  done  as  much  as  in  him  lay  to 
screen  Mr.  Wilson,  but  this  should  be  matter  for  a  s^arate 
motion.  This  brought  him  to  the  iliost  important  part  of  th#. 
question,  llieir  intention  ought  not  to  be  simply  an  inquiry 
into  the  abuses  of  the  naval  and  military  expenditure.  That  un- 
doubtedly was  the  first  object,  but  they  should  shew  that  they 
were  determined  to  act  like  men  that  were  serious.  In  order 
to  render  the  inquiry  effectual,  they  should  give  countenance 
and  encouragement  to  those  who  executed' it.  The  commis- 
sioners had  discharged  their  duty  honourably,and  with  a  per- 
severance and  courage  that  few  men  would  be  likely  to  exert. 
If  the  house  should  accede  to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  for  the  committee,  he  trusted  that  the  members  of 
it  would  act  with  the  same  ability,  integrity,  and  pertina^ 
city,  that  the  naval  commissioners  had  displayed;  as  the 
hoose  ought  to  encourage  those  who  promote  the  inquiry,  so 
they  ought  to  discountenance  those  who  should  impede  it.  If 
they  employed  the  attorney  general  to  prosecute  in  this  in- 
staxKe>  though  he  had  not  h$ard  him  take  any  part  on  this 
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questioni  he  could  not  think  that  they  should  employ  on6  who 
would  not  be  a  willing  agent.  He  had'  no  doubt  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (the  chancellor  of  theexchequer)  would 
jreplaee  the  commissioners,  tnd  that  even  the  hon.  nember 
(Mr*  Ward)  would  vote  for  replacing  them;  but  they  were 
not  to  be  considered  willing  supporters.  When  the  other  bill 
should  be  brought  in,  the  house  would  look  upon  it  with  jea« 
lousy.  When  it  was  considered  that  the  bill  was  to  be  brought 
in  by  a  man  who  was  the  protector  of  public  delinquents,  .he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  in  unfortunate  hands.  If 
it  had  been  moved  by  any  other  members  by  any  hon.  friend 
on  his  side  of  the  house,  it  would  have  been  much  more  likely 
Co  be  effectual,  than  when  moved  by  a  first  lord  of  the  tres^ 
sury.  When  he  considered  that  this  right  hon.  gentlemsA 
haid  been  minister  during  the  whole  time  the  abuses  were  car*- 
rying  on,  he  could  not  think  him  the  proper  person  to  bring 
an  such  a  measure.  He  trusted  the  house  would  take  care  te 
have  proper  persons  appointed  in  the  committee.  If  that 
rt|ht  hon.  gentleman  had  had  the  appointing  of  the  five  com- 
icnssioners  of  naval  inquiry,  would  they  have  had  the  tenth 
report }  He  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  v^o  should  be  ap» 
pointed  would  dp  their  duty.  It  was  natural  that  in  appoints 
ing  them,  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  gentieman  who  names 
them  oT  those  who  concurred  with  him  in  opinion,  would 
kad  him  to  appoint  only  such*  They  could  not  prevent  such 
parttality,  but  they  could  promote  Ihe  efifect  of  the  inquiry^ 
by  enAuraging  those  who  assisted,  and  reprobating  those  who 
thwarted  or  obstructed  it.  He  did  not  think  that  the  inquiry 
^oiild  be  restricted  by  the  words  of  the  amendment,  but  ho 
Submitted  to  his  hon.  friend,  whether  the  motion  for  the  pro? 
secution  might  not  be  better  postponed  uU  after  the  com- 
mittee should  have  reported,  and  ascertained  by  their  inqut« 
ry  what  persons  have  been  connected  with  the  delinquents. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  (the  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer) 
had  that  day  inore  openly  than  on  any  other  occasion 
avowed  his  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  noble  vis- 
count, but  he  had  also  declared,  that  he  did  not  look  upon  it 
as  his  duty  to  advise  his  majesty  to  any  jOther  step,  unless  the 
house>  by  a  fresh  decision,  should  m^e  it  necessary  for  him. 
All  were  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  ministers.  Some  in- 
quiries they  set  on  fo€>t  themselves,  whilst  they  took  up 
others,  lest  they  should  be  driven  to  them ;  and  it  was  rather 
an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  the  inquiry  was  in  such 
hands.    There  had  been  several  commissions  of  inquiry,  but 
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the  late  discoveries  shewed  how  little  had  been  done  on  their 
reports,  as  well  as  what  they  might  have  discovered. 

Mr.  fVhithreadvms  desirous  that  no  motions  introduced  by 
him,  should  either  clash  with  each  other,  or  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  distribntion  of  justice.  A  very  mate- 
rial part  of  his  inquiry  was,  whether  Lord  Melville  had  par- 
ticipated with  Mr.  Trotter,  and  that  the  public  expected  [to 
,  be  ascertained.  He  submitted  to  the  learned  gentleman  op- 
'posite,  whether  consistently  with  his  object  he  could  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr*  Sheridan  perfectly  coincided  with  his  hon.  friend,  that 
if  they  were  to  go  into  the  inquiry,  the  prosecution  should  be 
suspended  until  after  the  committee  should  report.     As  to  . 
the  notice  that  had  been  given  by  the  right  hon.  genleman,. 
who  was  to  be  the  patron  of  reform,  he  did  not  think  him 
the  most  proper  person  to  bring  the  matter  forward.    It  had. 
not  been  hisrault,  that  the  business  had  not  been  brought  for-  ^ 
ward  before ;  and  he  was  certain,  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  known  that  it  was  the  intention  of  an  hon.  friend 
near  him  to  give  sf  similar  notice  that  evening,  if  he  had  not 
been  anticipated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  doing  vdiat,  no 
doubt,  was  competent  to  him  in  giving  his  notice  £rst.    The 
hon.  gentleman  had  expressed  his  desire  to  have  the  committee  . 
appointed,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  imputation  against  him- 
self.   The  motive  was  honourable,  but  until  the  report  shall 
be  made  by  the  committee,  that  right  Hon.  gentleman  must 
be  under  suspicion,  and  be  considered  as  on  his  trial,  and 
therefore  he  repeated,  that  until  he  should  be  absolved,  he 
was  not  the  fittest  person  to  institute  an  inquiry.    He  under- 
stood that  the  object  of  bis  motion  was  the  military  expendi-  . 
ture  in  all  its  branches.    This  embraced  a  number  of  impor- 
tant inquiries^  the  barrack  department  particularly,  in  which 
he  was  satisfied  abuses  did  exist  \  but  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  intimately  connected . 
with  all  these  departments,  and  that  he  would  be  the  first 
person  that  would  be  likely  to  be  called  on  for  information 
by  the  commissioners.    But  was  there  no  other  object  of  ir- 
quiry  ?     Was  not  the  treasury  itself,  the  channel  through 
which  the  wholeof  the  expenditure  of  the  country  passed,  a  fit 
object  of  inquiry?  Were  there  no  contracts  or  other  practices 
tiwt  m^ht  be  brought  to  light  ?    The  inquiry  he  thought 
should  be  general,  but  insisted  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  not  the  fittest  person  to  institute  the  measure. 
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.  Mr.  Canning  reminded  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Whit- 
bread)  of  a  former  profession  he  had  made — that  of  being 
ready  to  co-operate  with  his  right  hon.  friend  in  any  measure 
that  had  a  tendency  to  promote  the  object  he  had  in  viewl 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  no  design  of  delaying  the  inquiry  ; 
he  was  only  of  opinion  that,  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  move  for  a  legal  prosecution,  it  would  be 
proper  to  give  that  motion  precedence  of  the  other.    The 
propriety  of  this  arrangement  was  obvious  }.for  those  per- 
sons who  were  to  be  subjected  to  legal  inquiry  were  not  to 
be  expected  to  give  any  answer  before  the  conunittce  that 
might  tend  to  criminate  them  before  a  court  of  justice.   Such 
an  arrangement,  therefore,  would  defeat  the  very  end  of  any 
legal  proceeding,  and  cramp  at  the  same  time  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee,  as  those  persons  were  the  only  evidence  from 
whom  they  were,  to  derive  their  information.     In  regard  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  he  entirely 
concurred  in  thinking  that  the  committee  ought  to  be  con- 
fined to   their  proper  object,  and  not  to  interfere  in  such 
points  as  should  be  judged  necessary  to  be  referred  to  a  court 
of  justice.    If,  therefore,  the  motion  for  a  legal  inquiry  was 
first  fixed,  and  the  object  or  objects  of  that  legal  investigation 
determined,  the  committee  would  have  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing to  what  objects  they  were  to  confine  their  excrtipns,  and 
«irouId  be  relieved  fi-om  that  part  of  the  subject  which  would 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  a  court  of  justice.     From  the 
disposition  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  be  in  the  last  night 
this  subject  was  before  the  house,  he  did  not  think  he  could 
have  any  pbjcction  to  such  an  arrangement. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  disclaimed  every  idea  of  be- 
ing implicated  in  any  of  the  charges  adduced  by  die  tenth  re- 
port, and  challenged  any  gentleman  to  point  out  a  single 
passage  in  the  report  that  implicated  him  in  any  respect. 

Mr,  Fox,  admitted  that  there  was  no  passage,  to  be  su^e^ 
that  directly  implicated  the  right  hon.  gentleman  \  but  the 
article  relative  to  the  money  for  secret  service,  though  it  did 
not  mention  him  by  name,  would  certainly  lead  to  a  decision 
how  far  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  involved. 

Mr.  Grey  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  car- 
ry on  the  two  inquiries  together,  and  to  give  up  the  question 
entirely  to  the  attorney  general  was  giving  up  too  much. 
There  was  presumptive  evidence,  he  thought,  for  concluding 
that  Lord  Melville  had  participated  in  the  emolumenu  di- 
verted 
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-verted  from  the  public  service,  and  had  therefore  been  of 
oplnon  at  one  time  that  it  would  be  better  to  refer  this  part  of 
th'*  business  to  the  attorney  general,  and  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  go  on  with  the  other  objepts  of  faiquiry.  Should  the 
Louse,  however,  be  of  opinion  that  the  whole  business  should 
be  referred  to  the  committee  previous  to  any  legal  inquiry, he 
would  willingly  accede  to  it. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  declared  it  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
li<5use  of  commons,  that  whenever  any  point  was  determined 
by  them  to  be  referred  to  a  court  of  law,  all  farther  inquiry 
and  investigation  cease  in  the  house.  In  that  case  partial  inv 
quiry  might  take  plade,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  was  jnto- 
per  to  prosecute,  but  no  further.  Should  the  hotfse  choose 
the  other  alternative,  they  must  abandon  a  civil  process.  The 
prosecution  could  not  then  be  carried  .On  to  recover  fhe  public 
money,  but  the  inquiry  might  be  pursued  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  punishment  on  those  who  had  embezzlecf  it. 

Mr,  Fox  saw  nothing  improper  in  uniting  the  inquiry  by  a 
committee  with  the  prosecution  by  law,  and  cited  several  pce- 
cedents  in  support  of  his  opinion.  ^ 

The  Master  of  the  Bolls  observed,  that  in  tho^e  precedents 
flic  matter  investigated  had  always  gone  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  committee,  and  had  never  been  primarily  discussed 
in  the  house. 

Afr,  Khmaird  said,  tliat  the  object  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion was  twofold;  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  from  an  ex- 
amination of  various  parts  of  the  report,  the  practicability  of 
recovering  the  public  money,  and  then  to  discover  whether 
there  were  not  grounds  sufficiently  strong  to  authorize  an  im- 
peachment. If  the  house  was  under  the  necessity  of  relin- 
quishing one  of  these*  points,  he  should  certainly  prefer  aban- 
doning the  farmer.  Ho  entreated  the  house  to  consider 
whether  the  public  would  be  satisfied  with  a  civil  suit  if  there 
were  grounds  sufficiently  strong  for  an  impeachment.  He 
saw  no  objection  to  appointing  a  committee  with  extenjjTC 
powers,  which  powers  might  be  diminished  by  the  house, 
should  they  deem  a  prosecution  necessary. 

Mr.  G.  Ponsonhy  was  not  for  referring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
torney general.  Suppose  the  house  were  to  order  the  attor- 
ney general  to  file  an  information  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
compeHing  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter  to  render  accounts 
cf  the  public  money ;  arid  suppose  they  found  that  they  would 
.  beliabtc  to  pains  and  penalties  for  what  they  had  done,  they 
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would  then^  hue  belieTedi  be  entitled  to  what  is  c;iUed  '*  demur.'*. 
The  learned  gientkman  on  the  other  side»  as  he  thought  the 
conduct  of  a  person  Justifiable  who  availed  himself  o£  a  clause* 
of  an  act  of  parliament  to  refuse  giving  satisfaction  to  the  na- 
val commissioners»  was  not  very  likdy  to  press  this  point 
against  them.  If  it  bad  happened  that  Mr,  Trotter  had 
pnarged  no  interest  on  the  large  loan^s  with  which  he  had  ac<v 
commodated  Lord  Melville  out  of  the  public  purse^  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Melville  in  accepting  such  a  iavoyr  wa^ 
iacontest^>l7  corrupt  ^  but  no  filing  of  am  iaforoiation  could 
reach  Iiim.  If  however  such  a  circumstance  could  be  disco^ 
vered  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  loiefbre  the  commit*! 
teei  that  committee  would  know  hqw  to  deal  with  the  noble; 
lor4-  The  house  would  be  justified  in  giving  an  opinioiir 
which  a  court  of  equity  would  not.  He  did  not  wish  to 
speak  too  harshly  of  the  delinquents.  He  felt  tor  thcta, 
the  truest  commiseration  ^  but  he  was  convinced,  that  the 

Sublic  would  think  the  house  of  commons  had  failed  in  their 
uty,  which  was  to  take  the  most  eiSxtual  means  of  coming  at^ 
the  truth  of  these  transactions^  did  they  ab^mdon  the  inquiry  to| 
other  hands. 

i,o(d  Henry  Petty  felt  the  greatest  reluctance  to  accede  to 
any  motion  Vliich  would  prevent  or  retard  the  proceeding  ol 
a  select  commfttee.  Whether,  or  not  the  referring  certaia 
points  for  prosecution  by  the  attorney  general  would  have 
that  effect  he,  knew  not.  From  the  investigation  of  the 
report  of  the  commission's  of  naval  inquiry^  this  one  great 
conclusion  had  been  drawn,  viz.  that  Lord  Melville  had  beeiv 
guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the  law,  but  did  it  follow  that  na 
other  conclusion  might  l)e  obtained  by  a  further  examinatiou 
of  that  report  ?  Did  it  follow  that  the  house  were  to  suspend 
the  exercise  of  their  judgment  on  this  subject^  and  depute  it  to 
others  ?  It  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  th^  house  to 
ascertain  the  whole  extent  of  the  business,  and  they  might 
then  ground  any  legal  proceeding  on  that  knowledge  that 
t^  jy  thought  proper.  The  noble  lord,  therefore,  wished,  that 
the  motion  tor  ordering  the  attorney  general  to  prosecute 
should  be  debyed,  and  he  hoped  that  his  hon.  friend  would 
persevere  in  his  original  motion. 

Mr,  Whitbread  declared  his  intention  of  abandoning  hi^ 
motion  for  a  prosecution  by  the  attorney  general,  but  of  per-) 
sistiiig  in  that  for  a  select  committee,  with  full  ppwers. . 

The  Chancellor  of  the  E^^cbeguer  feeling  that  there  were  somt; 
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]K>imi  which  might,  with  more  ptbprktj,  be  examined  in  a 
court  of  law  than  in  a  committee  of  the  faousci  asserted  Ins  de^ 
tjeitnination  to  pdi^seirere  in  his  ai&iendment. 

Mr.  WhktWHtd  iccnsed  the  right  hoti-  |ch{lcman  of 
^Feeling  in  Us  opirion. 

The  ChdneMw  of  ^  Sfcchtqtter  oTwc^ed,  thit  the  hoti. 
gentleman,  finding  that  part  <rf  his  piari  was  not  ripe  for  exc^ 
cution,  had  relinquished  It,  and  fae  how  accused  him  of  fluctu* 
tttion  ^  opinion. 

Mr.  JP*Wr^rf  allowed,  that  iWieh  he  caiii^  dbwil  to  tht 
house  he  thought  the  two  modes  of  prosecution  and  inquir^ 
bf  a  committee  were  compatible.  He  trusted  that  he  never 
^oiAd  have  the  arrogance  to  persist  in  an  error,  after  he  ha4 
been  convinced  it  was  one. 

The  CkanceOor  jftff  Exchequer  ciiif  hbped,  that  when  the 
htOR.  gentleman  changed  his  opinion  he  wbuld  not  call  it  ii$ 
change. 

HiC'.  Whiihrend  said,  he  had  not  changed  his  opintoh,  he  had 
only  changed  the  grounds  of  his  opinion. 

Mr,  Gremntle  stated  the  question,  which  tlras,  whether  th^ 
house  should  reserve  to  themselves  the  entire  pother  of  investi- 
gating the  whole  of  the  report,  ^r  refer  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
prosedition  of  the  law  officers.    If  the  house  adopted  the  fbr^ 
mer  projposition,  he  could  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  to  that 
a  refo^ence  to  a  court  of  law  might  be  united.    He  confessed 
he  was  indined  to  pursue  the  latter;  and  a  great  reason  for 
this  preference  was  his  not  being  able  to  discover  what  other 
supmor  means  of  arriving  at   the  truth  a  select  commit- 
tee   could    possess    over    those    belonging  to   a  court  of 
bw.     Why  was  it  expected  that  a  select  committee  should  do 
more  than  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  with  all  their 
extensive  powers,  could  do  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  his"  opinion, 
all  thsit  was  wanting  in  the  board  of  commissioners  could  be 
supplied  by  a  court  of  law,  and  by  that  alone.     He  sincerely 
wished  his  hon.  friend  had  been  induced  to  move,  in  the  finfc 
place,  that  the  attorney  general  be  directed  to  prosecute,  and 
m  the  second,  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  examine 
those  parts  of  the  tenth  report  which  were  not  included  in  the 
matter  for  prosecution.    Both  his  hon.  friend's  original  mo^ 
tioB,  and  the  anlcndment  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite heiiig  however  adhertd  to,  and  the  questioft  now  being, 
vrhetidei^  a  comihittee  should  be  app<rinted  with  extensive  pow- 
ers, ot  a  committee  with  limited  powers,  he  was  certainly  di^ 
pMcd  te  vote  ibr  a  committee  with  extensive  powers,  leptiC- 
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Ingt  at  the  ^ame  time,  that  he  should  have  preferred  the  mode 
which  he  before  alluded  to. 

Mr,  fFindham  observed,  that  his  sentiments  were  so  com* 
pletely  in 'unison  with  those  of  the  learnt  gentleman  on  the 
other  bench  (Mr.  Ponsonby),  and  with  those  of  the  noble 
lord  who  followed  him  (Lord  H.  Petty),  that  he  should  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  house  at  any  great  length  on 
the  subject.  He  certainly  wished  that  the  committee  should 
be  vested  with  extensive  authority.  As  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  even  if  it  were 
necessary,  it  by  no  means  included  what  it  was  intended  to 
include.  The  true  and  accurate  way  of  describing  it  would  be 
to  give  to  the  committee  what  was  not  given  to  the  law;  but 
in  his  opinion  the  house  should  first  fully  discharge  their  own 
duty  bdfore  they  delegated  their  power  to  other  hands.  A 
doubt  had  arisen  in  his  mind  on  one  of  the  points  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  discussion.  It  seemed  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  some  gentlemen,  that  the  house  must  make  an 
option;  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  inquiry 
generally  themselves,  and  then  refer  the  examination  of  parts 
of  the  subject  to  another  tribunal.  In  this  opinion  he  cer«> 
tainly  could  not  concur,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  con- 
tradict it.  For  his  part,  he  saw  no  reason  why  these  two 
measures  were  incompatible.  He  could  not  see  why  such  an 
union  was  inconsistent  with  our  Jurisprudence.  If,  however, 
the  house  must  either  give  up  the  prosecution  by  the  law  offi- 
cers, or  the  institution  of  a  select  committee,  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  hesitate  in  recommending  the  former.  Compelling 
the  delii^queots  to  refund  the  public  property  which  they  had 
aihassed,  was  an  object  of  infinitely  less  consequence  than 
that  a  full  declaration  of  the  judgment  of  the  house  of  com« 
mbns  on  them  should  be  made.  That  which  was  the  instant 
and  immediate  duty  of  the  house  should  first  be  performed. 
He  deprecated  the  possibility  of  their  power  slipping  into 
hands  which,  as  had  been  stated  by  a  learned  gentleman, 
might  not  be  able  to  effect  any  beneficial  purpose;  and  there 
was  then  no  return ;  the  house  could  not  resume  what  it  had 
rashly  abandoned  Under  these  impressions,  he  should  give 
his  decided  vote  for  the  motion  of  his  honourable  fi*iend. 

Lord  Castlereagh  controverted  several  of  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Windham,  and  contended,  that  a  court  of  law  was  much 
better  suited  to  the  complete  investigation  of  certain  parts  of 
the  report  than  a  committee  of  that  house.  Unless  the  conv- 
mittce  could  enter  into  a  covenant  with  the  individuals,  exav- 
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mined  before  them,  that  their  evidence  should  not  serve  a^  a 
basis  on  which  to  found  legal  proceedings,  not  much  could 
be  expected  from  those  individuals;  and  in  such  a  covenant 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  a  committee  to  ^engage.  What 
then  would  be  the  consequence?  The  business  would  come 
back  to  the  bouse  without  haying  been  investigated.  He  wa$ 
sure  that  his  right  honourable  friend,  was  willing  to  include  in 
his  amendment  every  point  of  the  report  except  those  which 
be  wished  to  refer  to  the  management  of  the  law  officers.— 
Were  the  amendment  agreed  to,  it  would  be  competent  to 
any  gentleman  at  a  future  period  to  move  for  additional  pow- 
ers, if  such  were  thought  necessary. 

Air,  Battles  argued  the  expediency  of  appointing  a  commit- 
tee of  inquiry,  and  on  their  report  instituting  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings. He  had  no  doubt  that  he  differed  from  all  parties; 
in  the  house,  when  he  expresse4  his  wish,  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  back  to  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry, 
arming  them  with  fresh  powers,  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  prosecute  their  researches  to  the  desired  point.  The  hon- 
gentleman  expressed  great  doubt,  whether  the  ^individuals 
accused  could  be  compelled  to  refund  the  public  money,  as- 
serted that  t:onsiderable  difference  of  opinion  existed  on  the 
subject  among  several  sages  of  the  law,  and  observed,  that  in 
1782  and  1783  a  similar  circumstance  had  been  debated  iii 
the  house,,  the  result  of  which  was  by  no  meaQs  favourable  to 
the  hopes  of  those  who  thought  that  such  repayment  could  b& 
compelled. 

Mr»  Serjeant  Best  opposed  any  recourse  to  courts  of  Jaw, 
and  combated  the  assertions  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  ha4 
maintained  that  in  a  committee  no  evidence  would  be  obtaine4 
from  the  apprehension  that  such  evidence  would  be  made  usa 
of,  against  the  parties  affording  it.  All  that  could  be  got  b]| 
law  would  be  the  restitution  of  the  public  money,  a  trifling 
object  when  compared  with  the  exemplary  punishment  whick 
ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  peculators.  The  amendment  t(> 
the  motion  of  his  honourable  friend  was  extraordinary.  The 
public  was  anxiously  wishing  for  further  inquiry.  An  honour- 
able member  proposes  a  committee  to  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  when  up  s^tarts  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  instead  of  allowing  to  that  committee 
the  enjoyment  of  full  powers,  wishes  to  fetter  their  operations 
in  the  very  outset,  and  all  this  without  any  substantial  reasons 
assigned.  He  hoped  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would 
act  press  his  amendment)  if  he  did  press  it>  he  trusted  the 
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house  wodd  not  agree  to  it;  lie  was  covvineed  the  countiy 
would  feel  fxiost  seriously  disappointed. 

Si>  J.  C.  Hippisiey  said,  that  although  he  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  proceedings  hitherto,  ^being  withheld  from  consS* 
derations  wiuch  were  perfectly  justifial^  in  his  owb  mind,)  he 
coald  not  refrain  from  making  a  few  observations  on  some 
parts  of  the  evidence  contained  in  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners,  as  it  had  given  place  to  muth  misapprehension.  It 
was  a  great  mtsfbrtune  in  itself>  for  any  individual  to  fall  un» 
der  tlie  ceonure  of  that  house,  and  it  needed  not  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  representations  whichi  by  implication,  went  even  to 
a  charge  ot  constructive  'perjury  against  one  of  the  persons 
who  was  an  object  of  the  resolutions,— Mr.  Trotter  had  stated 
before  the  commissioners,  upon  oath,  that  all  the  drafts  made 
on  the  bank,  were  stricfly  conformable  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  The^idence  of  Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  who  must 
be  considered  as  a  host  of  credit  and  presumed  accuracy,  was 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Trotter,  and  it  needed  not  to 
b^  insisted,  upon,  on  which  »de  the  public,  and  possibly  the 
house,  might  lean  in  respect  to  these  contrasted  facts.  It 
occurred*  however,  that  after  the  resolutions  had  been  voted^ 
an  honourable  member  who  was  himself  a  bank  dircctdr  had 
expressly  stated  in  his  place,  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate, 
that  upon  an  accurate  exanunation  of  the  books  of  the  bank, 
it  appeared  that  all  the  drafb  of  the  treasurer  and  his  de- 
puty had  been  drawn  in  strict  conformity  to  the  act,  and  con- 
sequently that  Mr.  Newland  was  mistaken  in  the  evidence  he 
Save  before  the  commissioners.  This  important  fact  was  ad- 
uced  by  the  honourable  member  in  justification  of  the  bank, 
of  which  he  was  a  director;  but  it  is  fair  also  to  refer  to  it  in 
exculpation  so  far  of  Mr.  Trotter,  who  otherwise  must  Inbour 
iinder  a  suspicion  of  having  sworn  what  was  untrue.  It  ap* 
peared  that>  Mr.  Newland  was  not  charged  with  the  depart^ 
ment  in  which  the  drafts  were  presentc^d.  A  right  honour* 
able  friend  below  him  had  disclaimed  all  vindictive  measures^ 
and  observed  that  the  proposed  proceedings  in  the  exchequer 
.  might  possibly  go  to  the  ruin  of  the  individual,  in  the  present 
instance,  without  answering  completely  the  ends  of  public  jus^ 
tice,  which  might  possibly  be  better  effected  by  the  appoint^^ 
ment  of  a  committee  with  full  powers,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance.  Another  honourable  gentleman  had  expressed  feel- 
ings hi^y  creditable  to  himsdf  in  declaring  that  his  com-& 
ftmeratxon  for  those  uriio  fell  under  the  weight  of  the  recorded 
displeasure  of  this  housey  went  hand  in  fasnxd  with  his  desire 
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t9  pnrsttle  all  Aat  JustiGe required!    The  honourable  baronetr 
therefiwe  trusted  that  no  prejudice  would  operate  on^  the  minds 
oiT  any  gientlenan  within  .that  house,  but  that  those  wha  had' 
laUea  udder  k&  censure  would  be  enabled  to  me^  whatever' 
proceedings  might  be  instituted  against  tbem  without  any  pre- 
judgment firom  unsubstantiated  charges  or^misreprtKstntetKMft 
Another  circumstance  also  had  been  mucb  insisted  upon  tO 
the  pR^udice  of  the  late  paymaster,  viz.  the  advice  he  gard 
J4x.  Tiemey  on  quitting  his  office,  which  that  gentleman  had 
foUowed,  and  which  had  been  considered  as  resulting  less 
^-om  a  desire  to  be  serviceable  to  the  public  than  to  bar  die 
advantages  (as  the  commissioners  had  reputed)  of  his  succes-- 
sor.    Tor  this  fact  the  honour^e  baronet  appealed  to  Mr. 
Tierney  himself,  who  did  not  appear,  as  far  as  he  had  under- 
stood  him,  to  have  considered  it  in  that  view,  but  merely  as 
growing  out  of  a  ccmversatioxi  on  the  means  to^void  acciden^^ 
tal  loss  on  the  tnmsit  of  money  from  t^  bank  to  the  office. 
The  honourable  baronet  avowed  a  remote  family  connexion 
with  the  late  paymaster,  but  he  trusted  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  indulge  his  feelings  to  a  certain  extent  in  come-' 
quence  of  that  affinity,  without  being  suspected  for  a  moment 
to  entertaio  a  wish  to  check  the  course  of  public  justice,  as 
applying  to  Mr.  Trotter  or  to  any  other  person  who  stood  un« 
der  the  censure  of  that  houses   H^  trusted  also  that  whatever 
proceedings  might  be  adopted  by  the  house,  theif  justice 
wo^ld  be  tempered  with  mercy.    He  then  adverted  to  the* 
prevalent  prejudices  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Trotter's  great  acaunulations,  but  he  could  venture  ta  assure 
the  house  that  tlie  ^*  immense  palace"  so  often  adverted  ta 
was  nearly  as  visionary  as  the  *^  palace  of  Aladdin;*'  being  ar 
house  of  very  moderate  extetit  or  accommodatioi^  and  upon 
which  had  been  expended  less  than  Soool.;-  and  fiirther'thar 
the  total  of  ^Ir.  Trotter*8  income  derived  from  all  his  real  and 
per$on;d  property,  without  any  reservation  or  subterfuge,  did 
not  exceed  izool.  a  year.    To  these  £icts  he  could  pledge  ^ 
himself,  they  had  been  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
great  numbo*  of  persons,  and  he  was  assured  that  in  whatever 
futuve  proceedings  the  luiuse  might  institute  to  obtain  the  full' 
disclosure  of  Mr.  Trotter's  afiairs,  they  would  appear  to  the 
conviction  of  the  house  apd  the  pubiic* 

Mr.  %'i^»uy^  remarked,  that  the  drafb  might  be  drawn  icr 
cording  to  the  stnct  terms  of  the  act,  and  yok  the  act  be 
gi»6sly  viplated.  The  q^ject  of  the  act  was,  that  no  draft9 
should  be  drawn  by  the  paymaster  of  the  navy  on  the  bank^ 
»  except 
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ttccpt  for  naVal  services.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Trotter  might 
use  words  expressive  of  different  branches  of  naval  service  on 
his  drafts  5"  but  the  service  existed  only  in  his  imagination. 
f  he  public  balances  which  by  act  of  parliament  were  ordered 
to  be  vested  in  the  bank  were  by  Mr.  Trotter  deposited  2t 
Mr.  Coutts's  5  ancl\that  not  as  paymaster  of  the  navy,  but  in 
his  dwn  private  character.  Had  any  thing  happened  to  Mr. 
Trotter,  how  would  his  estate  have  been  administef-ed.^  and 
if  administered  at  all,  how  long  would  the  public  have  been 
tept  out  of  the  money  ?  He  would  allow  Mr.  Trotter  some 
credit  for  the  plans  which  he  communicated  to  him  to  prevent 
rfie  public  money  from  running  the  hazard  which  it  had  here- 
tofore done.  With  regard  to  the  subject  immediately  before 
the  house,  it  was  certainly  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Trotter  should 
be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney  general.  This  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  best. mode  of  procealrng,  but  he  was  ignorant  of 
law,  and  he  regretted  that  the  house  had  not  enjoyed  tlic 
advantage  of  hearing  the  law  officers  on  this  subject,  whose 
opinion  he  was  very  desirous  to  obtain. — He  ciould  not  sec 
why  a  committee  might  not  first  be  appointed,  and  the  attor- 
ney general  afterwards  employed  j  first  to  discover  if  any  in- 
terest had  been  deriv^d^  and  then  to  ascertain  the  quantutrtn 
There  was  one  principal  point  which  tlie  law-officers  could 
not  determine^  and  that  was,  whether  or  not  Lord  Melville' 
had  participated  ip  th^  fraudulent  gains  of  Mr.  Trotter.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  public  would  with  much  more  satis- 
^ction  see  the  house  of  commons  retain  the  whole  power  of 
inquiry  and  punishment  in  their  own  possession, than  fitid  them 
trusting  it  with  others.  Their  proceedings  would  be  attended 
with  much  more  solemnity  and  efiect. 

.  The  Attorney  General  would  not  enter  Into  a  comparison  of 
the  greater  or  less  power  which  might  be  exerted  oy  a  com-* 
xnittee  of  the  house  or  a  court  of  law :  that  of  the  committee 
might  no  doubt  be  the  greater.  But  should  it  be  the  opinion 
of  the  house,  that  he,  in  his  capacity  of  his  raajesiy's  attorney- 
general,  should  proceed  against  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trot- 
ter for  the  recovery  of  the  profits  they  may  have  derived  itoxn, 
the  use  of  the  public  money,  he  was  ready  to  confess  that, 
hpwever  he  might  proceed,  they  would  still  have  the  power 
to  demur.  So  far,  then,  as  an  amj^e  source  of  information 
wight  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  such  a  prosecution,  that 
expectation  might  be  frustrated.  As  to  his  own  'particular 
opinion,  he  was  ready  to  say,  that*  the  law  officers  of  the 
<^own  could  uudcrtalde  for  nothing  respectijig^the  result,  whe» 
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ther  a  dvii  or  a  criminal  proceeding  iras  to  be  insttttited.    Htf 

at  least  should  only  say,  that  whatever  he  undertook,  hf* 

should  endeavour  fairly  and  faithfully  to  discharge  as  his  duty 

directed.    Should  the  matter  be  brought  before  a  committtef 

they  might  not  hesitate  to  infer  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  should ' 

they  take  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  law.     In  so  doing 

the  committee  would,  no  doubt>  go  farther  than  a  legal  pro« 

ceedmg  could  attempt  to  go;  yet  as  far  as  .evidence  could  jus^ 

tify  him,  he  should  equally  proceed  to  discover  to  what  extent 

Lord  Melville  might  have  participated  in  the  profits  of  Mr. 

Trotter,  and  how  far,   consequently.    Lord  Melville  stood 

responsible  to  refund  to  the  public  ^  It  was  the  inclination  o( 

his  opinion,  that  if  profits  appeared  to  have  been  made  by 

Mr.  Trotter  which   could  not  be  traced  to  Lord  Melville^ 

then  he  could  not  proceed  on  the  principle  to  recover  equally 

firom   Lord  Melville.      It   would  therefore  be   inciunbent 

on  him  to  examine  to  what  degree  Lord  Melville  might  be 

responsible,  and  that  extent  must  be  measured  by  the  natiurd 

of  the  evidence.    The  only  and  great  difficulty  was  to  ascer^ 

tain  that  pomt  before  there  was  any  regulation  to  ascertain  it* 

But  'these  profits  had  since  been  regulated,  and  if  they  could 

now  be  traceable  to  Lord  Melville,  they  would  no  doubt  be 

recoverable.    The  question  would  still  remain,  whether  the 

profits  were  made  by  the  public  money,  or  by  sums  drawn  in 

£ivour  of  individuals.    This  could  as  easily  be  ascertained  in  a 

court  of  law  as  by  a  committee,  nay  better.    The  committee 

might  be  excluded  from  most  of  the  intelligence  which  might 

be  procured  by  a  legal  proceeding.    Even  were  the  committee 

agreed  to,  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter  might  still  remain 

with  mouths  closed,  and  neither  be  convicted  by  themselvei 

or.anv  other  means  the  committee  could  resort  to.    He  should 

therefore  vote  against  the  committee,  unless  it  were  intended 

to  follow  up  the  report  by  some  criminal  proceeding* 

.  JUr.  Tierney,  iw  explanation,  said,  that  he  wished  it  to  be 

^tinctly  stated  whether,  if  Mr.  Trotter  should  state  what  was 

the  amount  of  the  profits  which  had  been  gained  by  the  use  of 

the  public  money,  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  forms  of 

law  in  that  case  to  ask,  whether  Lord  Melville  had  partici* . 

pated  to  any,  and  to  what  amount,  in  such  profits? 

The  Attorney  General  stated,  that  he  believed  that,  if  it 
should  be  said  that  the. public  money  which  had  been  so  im- 
properly applied  had  been  fully  restored  to  their  use,  ic  Would 
not  be  in  their  power  to  press  the  question  farther. 

Mr.  Jlexander  oiMcrved,  that  he  had  al^ys  had  the  great- 
Vol.  IL  1805.  H^  est 
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est  defercttce  for  public  opmion»  but  he  hoped  that  the  day 
would  ncrer  come  when  the  hodse  of  commons  woidd,  con- 
tiiary  to  their  own  good  se&se>  be  induced  to  adopt  a  particular 
line  of  conduct  in  consequence  of  any  public  clamour  which 
nUgbt  then  be  raised.  He  had  attended  minutely  to  the  dif- 
ferent arguments  which  had  been  used  on  both  sides,  and 
upon  a  serious  considieration  of  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  law  was  the  most  tes^ie- 
rate  and  dispassioned  that  could  be  adopted  in  the  present 
instance. 

A/r,  Sheridan  vrish^  to  make  an  observation  or  two  upon 
^what  had  fallen  from  the  right  honound>le  mover  of  the  amouU 
tnent.    The  amendment  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
seemed  to  assume  that  the  house  had  already  determined  the 
matter  should  be  sent  before  a  court  of  equity.     A  motion  to 
that  effect  might  have  been  intended  >  but  reasons  had  been 
adduced  to  caution  the  house  to  pause  before  it  was  adopted. 
Perhaps  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  might  make 
that  motion,  but  he  should  not  assume  it  to  be  already  made 
and  decided.     He  could  not  but  commend  the  delicacy  of  the 
learned  gentleman  (the  attorney  general).    The  ie»*ned  gen- 
tleman  cautiously  abstained  from  deciding  whether  a  legal 
proceeding  should  be  insthuttd  or  not.   At  least,  he  had  given 
no  reason  to  expect  that  any  good  could  be  expected  to  result 
from  it;  and  all  the  other  great  law  olficers  were  equitlly  silent 
upon  that  point.  But  what  says  the  learned  gentleman, ''  what- 
ever may  be  the  mode  of  proceeding  may  they  not  deosury 
and  refuse  to  answer?  and  if  they  demur,  where  is  the  com- 
pulsion ?"    Before  a  committee,  they  could  demur  only  under 
the  protection  of  the  fifth  clause  of  the  act.    Still  he  would 
have  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee.   Who  could  pronounce  what  might  be  in  the  c6n-« 
templation  of  the  committee  to  adopt;  and  if  no  suggestion 
hud  been  thrown  out  of  a  prosecution  by  the  attorney  general^ 
why  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  committee  would  be  found 
to  institute  one?    The  learned  gentleman  gives  the  preference 
to  a.  court  of  justice;  and  for  what  reason?    No  doubt,'  only 
because  it  19  proposed  to  limit  and  cripple  the  powers  of  the 
committee.     There  you  might  examine  the  books,  the  clerks 
of  Messrs^  Drummond,  or  Coutts :    there  you  might  take 
viva  voce  evidence.     What  was  the  language  held  upon  a  for- 
mer night?     Was  not  the  house  told — Do  not  be  rash,   do 
not  come  to  a  vote  before  a  select  committee  furnish  you  Vith 
evidence?  Those  therefore  who  then  accused  yoa  of  rashness^ 
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nfc  now  theoiselves  ready  ta  vote  for  a  prosecution  iou  a  court 
of  cquitjy  thouglx  no  evidence  is  produced  by  the  committee. 
In  whatever  light  it  was  viewed^  ^ere  was  every  reason  to 
kunent  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman. It  would  have  the  worst  possible  effect  put  of  the 
liouse.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  ho^se  was  already  tired  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  gopd  that  had  been  done.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  exulted  in  the  applause  be^tpwed  on  the 
house  for,  its  first  decision.  That  applause  savoured  some- 
what of  applause  at  seeing  the  house  do  its  duty }  it  had  done 
no  moFe^.  was  there  room  for  sui]prise  that  such  a  jccsolution, 
%fter  (uch,  .^videncei  should,  have  been  carried  ,by  a  majority 
of  0»^/^,/FjQrhis  part  he.boped,  the  public  eye  would  remain 
readily  o^pon  the  business^  and  attend  to  see  how  it  would 
be  followed  upj  as  anxipusly  did  he  hope,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  ,y^9'i4ld  not  shackle  the  inquiry  by  any 
unnecessary  restrictions. u:    *  •  -  .■  v 

TiLe:Ciancellor  of  ih&Mi(ci^quer,^u\tA  that  it  q9uld  t>e  h^ 
isfteDtion  toxramp  the  infviiry^  ^,it  was.his  y^ish  that  they 
fibould  have  the  power  to.^xaipine  into  every  thing  except 
what  was  refenred  to  the  law  offi^rers. 

^  Mrn  FifUer  reminded  the  bous^*  that  an  hon.  memb^cr  under 
the  gaUeiiy.(5ur  J.  C*  Hippesley)'  had  said  that  h^  could  prove 
that  the  most  magni^ent  edificps,  and  the  mos}  s^P^b  palates, 
bad  boen  raised  o\xt  of,  twelve  hundred  poinds  a  year  !  In 
«Ufh  a  case  he  should  bg  ashamed  to  belong  to  any  party,  but 
bethought  it  this  dut}r  to  recommend  further  inquiry  into  thf 
businqst.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  propriety  of 
persons  answeriug  to  questions  which  might  tend  to  cHmiaatc 
themselves*  He  knew,  without. possessing  at  the  same  time 
,any  knowledge  of  the  regular  forms  of  law,  that  it  had  bccu 
the  uniform  practice  of  ^very  villain  at  the  Old  Bailey,  fof 
these  hqndred  years  past,  to  say,  ^^  O  Lord,  I  must  not 
answer  that  question,  because  it  may  lead  to  convict  myself  P* 
But  in  honourable  society,  what  would  be  said  ^o  4  gentleman 
who  would  answer  in  this  manner  ?  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  a 
person  in  office  did  honestly  confess  that  he  had  mi.^applied 
the  public  money,  but  would  prove  that  he  had  not  done  so 
to  enrich  himself,  the  generosity  of  that  house,  and  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  general  was  such,  that  he  might  be  certain  of 
being  free  from  any  further  prosecution. 

Air.  Fox  said,  that  he  never  had  more  reason  to  rejoice  at 
any  thing  than  at  the  order  with  which  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Whitbread)  had  brought  forward  his  motion.  Indeed  he  had 
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ample  amvictioti  frdm  every  side  of  the  house,  of  the  apprc^ 
iienstons  entertained  by  the  friends  of  Lord  Melville.  He 
was  particularly  satisfied  with  what  fell  from  the  attorney  ge- 
neral. The  learned  gentleMan  fairly  explained  how  he  wotild 
proceed,  and  what  were  likely  to  be  the  consequences  of  such 
a  proceeding*  He  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  diffi- 
culties  that  nri^ht  arise,  when  it  came  to  be  examined  to  whom 
the  money  which  it  was  attempted  to  recover  properly  be- 
longed \  whether  it  was  the  money  of  the  public,  or  of  indi- 
viduals. Should  it  turn  out  to  belong  to  individuals,  then  the 
whole  proceedings  must  fail.  If  the  idea  throwti  out  by  the 
learned  gentleman  respecting  what  might  be  the  resulfof  the 
prosecution  was  correct,  nothing  could  be  expected  from  such 
a  proceeding.  The  house  then  must  be  sensible  that  they 
would  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  their  duty,  if  they  sur- 
rendered the  power  of  inquiring  themselves  into  the  whole 
business.  Indeed  the  recovery  pf  the  money  appeared  to  him 
not  to  be  the  essential  part  of  the  case.  It  was  the  character 
of  the  house  that  was  at  stake,  and  that  ought  to  be  anxilMisly 
-attended  to.  They  should  be  cautious  to  forego  functions 
which  were  fundamental  to  the  constitution,  and  which  they 
should  exercise  iomiediately,  and  without  any  delegation  to 
any  other  description  of  persons.  The  old  proverb  admo- 
nishesy  do  not  do  by  another  what  you  can  do  by  yourselves ; 
if  that  maxim  he  true  respecting  individual  conduct,  htiw 
tnuchmore  so  most  it  be  with  regard  to  the  tonduct  of  the 
bouse  of  commons  ?  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  if  the  accused 
are  again  examined  they  may  demur,  they  may  refuse  te 
answer.  He  was  not  for  again  examining  Lord  MelriUe  or 
Mr.  Trotter;  there  were  other  means  of  comifig  at  the  faets. 
Other  persons  and  all  the  different  accounts  should  be  examin- 
ed ;  but  the  whole  of  these  matters  should  be  left  to  the  dis-. 
cretion  of  the  committee.  In  the  further  inquiry  into  abuses^ 
many' things  might  occur  that  would  enUghlen  and  direct  the 
researches  of  thne  house.  He  must  again  advise  them  not*  to 
Jet  the  powers  of  such  inquiry  go  out  of  their  own  hands.   ' 

Mr,  Canning  was  surprised  how  any -man  could  accuse  his 
right  hon.  friend  of  any  intention  to  cripple  the  inquiry  5  it 
was  only  limited  to  the  essential  points  it  should  have  in  view. 
Besides,  his  right  hon.  friend  left  gentlemen  ^n  the  other  side 
the  option  of  which  mode  they  should  pursue.  He  could  not 
but  advert  to  the  topic  concerning  which  so  much  clamdnr 
had  been  raised  out  of  dOors.  Nothing  was  so  much  insisted 
pn  as  the  loss  which  the  public  had  sustained  by  these  trans- 
actions. 
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actions.  If  there  was  a  loss  let  it  be  ascertained ;  if  nOt»  let 
the  mistake  be  corrected,  and  bow  could  that  be  better  done 
than  by  the  mode  recommended  ?  How  could  the  moaey  be 
better  secui;ed  than  by  alegal  proceeding  ?  It  was  rather  won- 
derful that  gentlemen^  who  in  every  other  respect  were  ^o 
igmzious  to  abisle  by  what  was  prescribed  by  the  commissionersy 
should,  in  this  instance,  refuse  to  adopt  that  authority^  The 
commissioners  pointed  out  the  proceeding  of  a  cooit )  of  law^ 
yet  ecntlemen  now  wbhed  to  shrink  ftom  that  moderof  pro- 
ceedmg.  Indeed  they  seemed  solicitous  only  to  follow  what 
made  an  impression  out  of  doors>  and  to  chsmge  their  ground 
.and  shape  their  conduct  in  the  manner  the  most  likely  to^aktch 
a  lew  stray  votes* 

The  Scdickor  General  was  of  opinion,  that  all  the  evidence 
which  was  desired  to  be  brought  forward,  could  be  «s  welleiH 
foroed  in  acourt  of  law  as  in  acommittee  of  thehou$e^ 

Mr.  FeeAlanqu/e  stated,  that  whatever  might  be  this.  prac- 
tice in  the  particular  court  to  which  the  honourable  vptik 
kamed  gentleman  alluded,  it  was  not  so  in  that  which  1^ 
practised  in. 

•  .  Mr.  Whkiread  rditd  on  the  contradictions  which  had  beea 
\given  to  the  opinion  of  the  crown  lai^ers^  by  such  resp^ct;^ 
persons  in  their  profession  as  his  honourable  friends.  Mra  So^ 
jeant  JBest,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  Mr^  Fonblanque.  If  he  d>oidd 
-get  any  stray  vote,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  that  of  the  right  hpli. 
gentleman  himself  (Mr.  Canning),  which  it  was  not  usual  ftc 
him  to  have. 

The  house  then  divided. 

For  the  amendment  -  oap 

FcMT  Mr.  Whitbread's  motioo    -151 

Majority        •  •         78'     , 

JIfr.  Whitbreetd  then  said  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of 
menriiers  whom  he  meant  to  propose  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house,  as  fit  persons  to  compose  a  committee  to  whom  the 
subject  should  be  referred.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  committee  should  consist  of  persons  whose  character 
for  talents,  independence  and  integrity,  should  give  confidence 
to  the  country,  and  he  was  sure  that  no  objection  wouki  be 
made  to  any  one  of  the  names  that  he  held  in  his  hand.  They 
were  selected,  without  consideration  to  party,  from  both  sides 
ef  the  house*    Heread  over  the  names,  as  follows : 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Baker,  Lord  Arcbibakl  Haihilton^ 

Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Madocks> 

"  Mr*  Blackbam,  Lord  Marshaot, 

Mr.  N.  CalTcrt,  Hon,  T.  LasccUcs, 

Hoik  Speoccr  Cowfcc^  Sir  John  Wrotteslcfy 

Mr.  Crccvcy,  Sir  Robert  Bed, 

Hpn.  Mr,  Fierrqpottt^    Lonl  Henry  Pettj, 

Hod.  John  Fane,  Mr.  Sheridan, 

Sir  John  Newport^         Mr.  Whitbread, 

LcxrdF<4kstoiiej  Lord  Robert  Spencer, 

F.  GregoTi  esq. 
lAd  eondtided  with  mmagthe  firtt  name,  WiUiam  Bidcefy 
esq.  member  for  the  county  of  Hertford.  >      t. 

.  The  Cbsmedlor  cf  the  Exchequer  objected  to  this  mode  of 
Haming^he  conunittee,  and  moved,  ds  ah  aiaendmcnt^  that  the 
GomnHttee  should  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

'  iff.  Fox  expressed  his  astonishment  that,  on  a  subject  of 
'ittch  moment,  the  right  hon.  gemleman  should  resort  to  this 
mode.'  Nothing  but  the  most  perfect  puUicity  could  satisfy 
the  ends  of  justice,  or  convince  the  public  that  they  were  in 
RWnest.  That  it  wais  perfectly  understobd  that  a  select  com- 
iBoittee  of  twenty-one,  if  chosen  by  ballot^  was  a  committee  qf 
tiersons  who,  some  how  or  another,  spofce  the  sentiments  of 
khc  minist^,  and  If  this  were  chosen  in  that  way,  jeaknisy  and 
^Kstrust  would  be  tlie  consequenee^  That  this  was  a  commit 
lee  t9  ^ry  the  mihisters  ^hemselvea,  and  that  it  was  a  moi^ 
strous  thing  that  it  should  be  nominated  in  a  way  that  would 
countenance  the  supposition  of  infhienee* 

The  Chancili^  of  ike  -Exchequer  replied,  that  the  mode  of 
ballot  was  the  ahcient  ttdage  of  parliament  in  such  c^es.  That 
to  the  proceedings  of  committees  chosen  by  ballot,  the  coun- 
try owed,  the  highest  obligations,  and  he  trusted  his  friends 
would  not  be  diverted  from  following  the  ancient  practice  of 
thft  house  in  the  best  times  by  any  insimiations  of  sinister  mo<* 

Mr.  Grey  replied  to  Itfr.  Pitt,  and  the  house  divided  on  the 
iDMiionforabsiUoty 

Ayes  -  ?»5i 

Noes        m  \%o 

Majority  -         131 

Thehonse  to  ballot  fcr  the  committee  next  day. 
Adjourned  at  half  past  one  o'clock  in  the  mormag. 

HOU^E 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS.' 

Counsel  was  £vther  hesird  for  the  respondcot  in  tbeScotdk 
appeal,  Blane  against  the  Earl  of  Cassillis. 

The  £arl  cf.SujffUk  said,  that  hehada  motioo  of  tha  iMgfi- 
cst  importaoce  to  submit  to^the  housct  the  purpoi^t  of  which 
he  had  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  state.  His  motioil. 
was  of  no  less  smoiis'a  nature  than  a  cbavge  of  delinqiiencj 
against  the  treasury  of  Gr^t  Britain.  Preparatory  ta  this 
charge,  it  would  be  jiecessary  for  him  to  move  for  the  produo* 
tion  of  certain  documents  to  instruct  the  same*  He  therefore 
moved,  that  there  be  bid  before  the  house  an  account  of  the 
bills  dnwn  from  the.  West  Indies  on  the  treasury,  from  ti34> 
1st  of  December,  1798,  tQthe  ist  of  Deceoibet^  160?,  dis» 
thsguishiag^  the  anumnt,  date»  and  tio^  of  payment  of  eadi« 

Lord  HawkMhifj  would  O/ot  oppose  the  present  motiout  ^Hk 
a  parliamentary  ground  bad  been  assigned  for  it.  Such  mp<^ 
tions,  however,  too  often  proceeded  &019  idle  curiosityf  and 
were  particularly  inconvenient,  as  they  impeded  the  re^ihr* 
business  of  the  public  offices,  in  occupying  the  time  and,  attest 
tion  of  the  clerks  from  their  necessary  business.  In  mattfjTS  e£ 
finance^  too,  more  than  common  delicacy  was  necessary  in 
the  makix^  of  any  disclosure*  As  however  the  noble  earl  haA* 
stated  that  he  meant  to  ground  a  parliamentary  inquiry  Off' 
the  papers  now  moved  for,  he  esteeiped  th^it  a  sui^ient  rea« 
son  to  induce  him  to  comply  with  the  motion. 

The  Earlof  Si^oOt  could  nqt- figure  for  what  porpose  thtf 
iv>ble  secretary  had  used  the  term  *'  idle  curio^ity.^*  The  mo* 
tion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  was  seriou$  and  important  > 
in  its  nature,  and  the  noble  secretary  himself  had  c(mfe$$cdi 
that  the  motion  for  the  papers  now  moved  for  was  founded^a  - 
parliamentary  grounds.  He  surely,  tben^  did  not  soian  to 
apply  the  term  idle  to  the  present  motion. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  explained,  by  assuring  the  npbte  l^vd 
that  he  had  no  such  meaning,  else  he  would  not  have  ag«Q8li- 
to  the  motion. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  represented 
that  an  immense  mimber  of  appeals  were  before  the  housc^  a , 
committee  was  appointed  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  to  take  ipta* 
consideration  the  state  of  the  appeals  and  writs  of  error  befbr^ 
the  house. — Adjourned  till  Monday. 

'  HOUSE 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

FRIDATy  APRIL  26. 

A  new  writ  was  ordered  to  be  issued  for  the  election  of  a 
member  for  Blechinglji  in  the  room  of  James  Mibies^  Esq. 
deceased. 

•  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Phimer,  the  River  Lea  improve- 
ment bill  was  read  a  second  time  and  ordered  to  be  com* 
ttitted. 

The  Order  for  the  recommitment  of  the  prize'  refutation 
bill  was  read  and  discharged,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  William 
Scott.   A  new  order  was  then  made  out  for  the  1 3th  of  May. 

Sir  John  Newport  stated,  that  papers  on  the  subject  of 
the  expenditure  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  ordered  on  the 
7th  of  March,  had  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  house.  They' 
were  then  ordered  to  be  forthwith  presented. 

The  Thames  lastage  and  ballastage  bill  was  read  a  second 
time;  and  upon  the  suggestion  of  Sir  M.White  Ridley,  the 
commitment  of  the  bill  was  put  off  to  Monday  fortnight. 

Sir  A,  S.  Hamond  moved,  that  a  letter  from  the  comp- 
troller of  the  navy  on  the  22d  of  April,  on  a  subject  men- 
tioned in  the  eleventh  report,  be  laid  before  the  House.--^ 
Ordoired. 

Mr.  Creevej  referred  to  some  observations  which  had  been 
made  some  time  since  on  the  subject  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.  It  might  be  recollected  that  it  was  then  stated 
that 'the  surplus  of  the  revenue  of  that  island  for  six  years  had 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  2o,oool.    tJpon  inquiry  into  its  ap^ 

£lication,  it  was  said  that  in  the  year  1802,  the.  sum  of  3000L 
ad  been  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  passed  over  to  the  con- 
solidated fund,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  specific  act  of 
parliament  against  such  application.  Of  course  there  was 
the  sum  of  1 7,oool.  remaining  for  the  purposes  of  the  island. 
The  honourable  member  then  gave  notice,  that  he  would  on 
THday  next  move  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  applica- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

SELECT   COMMITTEE. 

The  Chincellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  ballot  to  be 
had  for  the  ajppointment  of  a  committee  to  inquife  into  the 
application  ot  the  public  money  in  the  office  of  treasiurer  of 
the  navy. 

The  usual  forms  having  been  gone  through,  Mr.  S.  Bourne 

stated 
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stated  the  question  before  the  house  to  be  that  they  should 
{>roceed  to  examine  the  lists^  and  declare  which  21  members 
should  form  a  committee. 

Mr.  Jf^bitbread  informed  the  house,  that  he  then  held  in 
his  hand  a  list  of  members  who  were  recommended  as  the  fit- 
test persons  to  constitute  this  committee.  The  list  had  been 
circulated  that  morning,  and  he  would  be  able  to  prove  tp 
the  satisfaction  of  the  house,  that  it  was  issued  by  the  autho- 
rity of  persons  holding  high  situations  in  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  who  .were  likely  to  have  a  considojable  degree  of 
influence  in  that  house*  Ihe  list  was  as  follows; 
Jjord  Castlereagb  Mr.  St.  John 

Mr.  Whitbrcad  Mr.  Foster 

Master  of  the  Rolls  Mr.  H.  Lascelles 

JOt.  W.  Windham  .     Sir  H.  Mildmay 

Sir  W.  Scott  Mr.  S.  Thornton 

Mr.  T.  GrcnviUe  Mr.  J.  Fane 

Mr.  Ryder  .    Lord  Boyle 

Lord  George  Cavendish         Mr.  Cartwright 
Lord  Dunlo  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne 

Lord  W.  RusseU  Mr.  Gunning. 

Mr.  Leycester  ' 

The  inference  wa^  too  .plains  ,and  he  was  resolved,  if  there 
jwas  no  precedexit  en  the  journals  in  support  of  such  a  mode  of 
'firoceedmg,  ;to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  piwent 
.what  must  otherwise  follow.  He  thei:cfo0e  moved  that  the 
JMmes^  in  the  list  to  which  he  ha4  alluded  should  be  expunged 
.£rom  that  out  of  which  the  committee  was  to  be  formed* 

The  Speaker,  however,  .stated,  that  the  only  question  be- 
fore the  house  was,  that  a  committee  of  21  members  be 
£>rnied,  &c. 

Mr.  SberuUn  said  that  on  gi*eat  and  important  occasion^ 
like  the  present  it  had  never  been  thought  proper  to  resort  to 
4he  ballot,  because,  however  fairly  the  committee  i^ight  be 
appointed  by  that  mean§,  it  would  leave  room  to. suspect  that 
they  were  akogether  a  mas$  of  the  nomination  of  the  miniiiter. 
On  the  greatest  question  that  had  ever  been  agitated  in  that 
house  (Mr.  Waren  Hastings's  prosecution)  no  man  had  c^cr 
thought  of  appointing  a  number  of  perspns  ,by  ballot  to  con- 
duct the  investigation  of  the  busii^e^^  no^  jChey  Vcre  chosen 
Qpenly  by  both  sides  of  the  house.  On  another  occasion, 
liowever,  where  a  ballot  was  going  to  be  had  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  he  recollected  that  he  had  offered  to 
yoL.IL  x8oy.  li  caljl 
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call  in  Joseph  Pearson,  their  door-keeper,  to  prove  the  infla* 
ence  which  was  made  use  of  in  that  particular  instance,  to 
swear  to  the  fact,  and  to  bring  the  charge  home  to  the  trea<^ 
sury.  The  house  certainly  ^d  not  think  fit  to  agree  to  his 
proposition.  But,  in  the  investigation  of  business  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  present,  he  hoped  the  house  would  think  it 
more  consistent  with  their  own  character  and  dignity  to  adopt 
that  mode  which  would  admit  of  the  least  possible  doubt  as 
to  the  purity  of  their  intentions. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  speci- 
fied in  writing  what  was  the  object  of  his  complaint,  in  order, 
to  make  it  a  regular  motion  before  the  house.  The  words 
were  nearly  as  follow:  **  That  it  is  a  high  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  the  house  to  circulate  lists. of  persons  fit  to  be 
appointed  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  investigate  business  of 
great  public  importance." 
.    Upon  this  the  house  divided, 

,    Ayes  45,  Noes  154.— Majority  109. 

hlBEL  QN    THE   HOUSE. 

Upon  returning  to  the  gallery  after  the  divbipUj 
j«f .  Aihim  Wright  was  speaking  from  the  gallery  on  the 
subject  of  the  complaint  made  the  preceding  day  against  the 
printer  of  a  daily  newspaper.  Among  other  things,  he  ob- 
served, that  the  house  would  always  promote  its  oym  honour, 
niore  effectually  by  acting  on  the  most  temperate  and  digni- 
fied principles  towards  any  person  who  should  be  found  to 
have  committed  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  than  by  mak- 
ing a  display  of  the  power  which  the  constitution  vested  in 
Ihem. 

Mr.  Grey  declared  that  he  had  no  sort  of  wish  to  insist  on 
any  vindictive  punishment,  since  nothing  but  a  conviction  of 
fhe  grossness  of  the  libel  could  have  induced  him  to  bring  the 
matter  under  the  consideration  of  the  house.  He  should  never 
cease  to  be  a  friend  of  free  and  fair  discussion,  and  should  la- 
ment any  attempt  to  abridge  its  exercise.  *In  this  libel,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  discussion,  there  was  not  even  an  appear^ 
ance  of  it.  It  was  mere  downright  abuse  of  the  decision  of 
the  house,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  iabuse  was  con- 
veyed every  member  had  an  opportunity  of  judging.  Having 
brought  the  business  forward,  he  left  it  to  the  house  to  decide 
what  was  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted.  If  it 
was  the  general  wish  of  members  that  the  order  of  the  day 
should  be  discharged,  he  should  not  press  the  matter  to  a  di- 

•  vision^ 
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vision^  though  certainly  this  would  appear  very  little  consist- 
ent with  the  dignity  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Atkins  Wright  again  rose  and  conjured  the  house  not 
to  make  this  a  matter  of  such  consequence.  He  thought  a 
bare  reprimand  would  answer  every  fair  purpose  in  view. 

The  Speaker  suggested,  that  the  original  motion  should 
first  be  disposed  of,  and  then  the  house  could  more  readily 
determine  what  course  was  to  be  followed. 

Mu  ff^ndham  supported  the  necessity  of  taking  somepro- 
ceedings  on  the  business,  as  it  had  been  formally  mtroduced. 
If  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  every  libeller  might  siippose 
that  he  had  a  right  to  calumniate  and  insylt  every  proceeding 
of  parliament.  He  was  a  sincere  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  but  he  would  never  support  its  licentious  abuse.  At 
the  present  moment  there  was  too  much  of  this  licentiousness, 
and  if  not  in  some  way  checked  it  would  go  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  every  thing  sacred  in  public  life,  or  estimable  in  private 
conduct*  It  would  lower  that  reverence  which  it  wa^  impor- 
tant for  public  men,  and  public  bodies,  to  preserve^  if  such 
^ss  libels  as  those  under  consideration  were  allowed  to  pass 
over  unnoticed. — Something,  therefore,  ought  to  be  done  in 
a  case  so  gross,  to  deter  others  from  similar  practices. 

Mr.  Sheridan^  with  all  his  attachment  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press^  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  severe  decision 
of  the  house  on  the  present  occasion.  He  could  not  allow 
that  the  libel  in  question  was  one  of  the  grossest  nature.  It 
had  been  the  lot  of  many  members  of  the  house  to  see  libels, 
compared  with  which,  this  was  scarcely  worthy  of  notice^ 
He  could  refer  to  various  instances  of  such  attacks,  not  on  the 
proceedings  of  that  house  only,  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
democratical  part  of  the  constitution.  He  himself  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  nature  of  a  pub- 
lication which  boldly  declared  that  the  house  of  commons 
might  be  totally  annihilated,  and  yet  the  other  branches  of 
the  constitution  might  continue  to  flourish.  A  prosecution 
was  ordered  in  that  case.  Tet  when  he  recollected  that  an 
honourable  friend  of  his  had  succeeded  in  persuading  the  jury 
that  there  was  nothing  improper  in  the  publication,  he  ^bought 
it  much  better,  that  whatever  proceedings  took  place  should 
be  kept  in  their  own  hands,  instead  of  ordering  a  prosecu- 
tion. He  himself  conceived  that  to  call  the  offender  to  the 
bar,  and  to  reprimand  him,  would  answer  every  necessary, 
pnrpose. 

-  The  Chancilhr  of  the  Exchequer  felt  himself  fortified  in  his 
^     I  i  a  opinion 
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Opinion  of  the  preceding  night,  that  it  would  have  been  bct*^ 
ter  not  to  have  agitated  the  business.     As,  however,  it  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  house,  it  was  necessary  that 
something  beyond  a  reprimand  should  take  place. 

J/r.  Fox  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  matter  of  this  libef 
Was  more  fit  for  the  house  than  for  the  decision  of  a  July.  He 
was  anxious  that  something  should  be  done  in  the  business^ 
as  at  the  present  moment  there  might  be  a  danger  of  the  house- 
being  attacked  for  shewing  a  disposition  to  Jceep  a  strict  eye 
on  the  executive  government.  I'hose  guilty  of  libels  against 
the  executive  government  were  afraid  of  exemplary  punish- 
ment, and  it  certainly  ought  not  to  go  abroad  as  an  idea:  that 
any  libels  on  that  house,  however  gross  and  licentious  as  this 
was,  might  pass  unobserved  and  unpunished.  As  to  this  Hbel, 
he  remembered  nothing  at  all  equal  to  it  in  indecency,  and 
if  the  house  were  to^take  aiiy  notice  of  such  aspersions  on  their 
proceedings  this  was  one  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over. 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  was  not  for  a  severe  punishment,  though  he 
admitted  the  grossness  of  the  libel.  The  part  of  it  which  struck 
him  as  most  deserving  of  punishment,  was  that  which  accused* 
the  decision  of  the  house  for  its  intemperance.    This  was  no- 
thing short  of  an  attack  on  thrjudgment  of  t^•i  speatker  himsd^  • 
who  could  not,  on  any  pretence,  be  accused  ^/r  partiality  6r  heat,, 
but  who  had,  by  his  casting  votCj  procured  that  very  dcci^. 
sion,  against  which  the  greatest  asperity  of  the  libel  was  di- 
rected. 

•  Dr.  Laurence  thought  it  the  more  necessary  for  the  house 
to  interfere,  as  the  libel  was  against  it,  not  in  its  political-^ 
but  judicial  capacity. 

The  motion  for  calling  Mr.  Stuart  was  then  put  from  ther 
chair,  and  carried  without  a  division. 

Mr.  Stuart  being  then  ordered  to  the  bar,  was  shewn  the 
paper  containing  the  ofiensivc  matter,  which  he  acknowledged 
as  having  been  printed  and  published  by  him.  He  was  then 
asked — "  What  he  had  to  say  for  himself?**  when  he  shortly 
addressed  the  speaker  as  follows : — 

'*  Permit  me,  sir,  to  assure  you,  that  I  very  much  regret 
that  any  part  of  the  contents  of  my  paper  of  jresterday  should 
have  incurred «he  displeasure  of  this  honourable  house.  If,  sir, 
I  have  expressed  myself  too  warmly  in  favour  of  Lord  Melville 
— ^for  whom  I  shall  always  entertain  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem— I  beg  that  this  honourable  hduse  will  view  it  as  the 
unguarded  language  of  the  heart,  and  not  a  wilful  intention  to* 
provoke  the  censure  of  a  power  on  which  our  dearest  rights 
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and  lib^ies  dq)end.  1  intreat  you^  sir,  that  some  allowance 
may  be  made  for  that  freedom  of  discussion  of  public  afiairs 
which  for  a  long  scries  of  years  has  been  sanctioned  by  com- 
mon usage;  and  that  the  hasty  composition  of  a  newspaper 
may  not  be  considered  as  a  deliberate  design  to  otkhd  this- 
honourable  house." 

Mr.  Speaker  then  said  he  might  withdraw  from  the  bar, 
for  the  purpose  of  awaiting  the  determination  of  the  house. 

3/r.  Gr^i  after  a  few  observations  expressive  of'  his  wil- 
lingness to  be  guided  by  the  sentiments  of  the  house  on  the 
sul:^ecty  moved,  **  that  Peter  Stuart,  having  published  certain? 
paragraphs  in  the  Oracle  of  the  25th  of  April,  has  beeti  guilty 
of  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house.** 

The  JittomtjGenerai  allowed  that  the  production  m  ques- 
tion  was^certainly  a  libel.  He.  was,  however,  always  disposed - 
to  think  that  a  great  disposition  to  prosecute  shewed  rather  the 
irritability  of  soreness  xhm  real  soundness  of  character.  When 
libds  of  a  different  kind  occurred,  they  made  no  impression 
on  the  hon.  gendemen  opposite.  At  the  time  when  the  pifb* 
lie  prints  asserted,  that  a  certain  hon.  gentleman,  at  chib^and 
ddM*r  political  meetings,  had  insinuated  the  degrad^ion  dE 
that  house,  by  declaring  that  attendance  in  it  was  useless,  that 
hem.  gentleman  did  not  come  down  and  desire  the  house  to  in- 
tci'fcrc  and  punish  the  libellers. 

•  Mr.  Fox  explained  his  conduct  on  that  occasion*  What  he 
had  said  he  should  never  be  ashamed  to  repeat ;  he  never  dis- 
gubed  bis  sentiments ;  he  certainly  had  thpught  and  said,  that 
in  the  state  of  the  house  of  commons  at  that  period,  his  at- 
tendance was  of  no  possible  use  to  the  public.  But  he  differed 
from  the  learned  gentleman  in  calling  that  a  libel.  The  cri- 
minality of  the  present  libel  the  learned  gentleman  felt  less 
strongly,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  felt  it  more  so.  Were 
the  matter  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  might  perhaps  be  proved  ta 
be  the  jMroduction  of  a  person  receiving  the  pay  of  govern- 
ment. 

After  a  few  words  fit)m  Mr.  Atkins  Wright,  Mr.  Grey's 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Atkins  Wright  moved  that  Mr.  Peter  Stuart  be  then  - 
brought  to  the  bar,  to  be  reprimanded  and  discharged. 

Mr,  Grey  observed,  that  it  was  not  usual  when  one  member 
had  taken^-up  any  matter  and  followed  it  to  a  certain  stage, 
that  another  should  interfere  to  take  it  out  of  his  hands.  He 
should  not,  however,  object  to  the  proceeding  suggested  by  the. 
lion*  geotlemani  if  the  house  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  com- 
mensurate 
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mensurate  to  the  offence.  With  respect  to  the  reference  made 
to  forcoer  instances  of  this  kind,  his  hon.  friend  had  given  a 
full  answer  so  &r  as  he  was  concerned  ^  and  if  he  were  asked, 
whether»  in  the  times  alluded  to,  any  such  discussion  as  that 
now  before  the  house  would  have  been  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out being  commented  on  with  the  greatest  severity,  he  would 
«iuiwer»  he  was  siure  it  would  not.  He  was  unwilling  to  esta- 
blish a  precedent  for  severity,  with  respect  to  the  abuse  of  a  li- 
berty on  which  the  good  government  of  the  country  so  much 
depended.  If  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  the  article  was 
not  a  libel,  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  apo- 
l^y  that  had  been  made,  if  indeed  it  was  any  apologv,  that 
did  away  its  offensive  character,  ho  shoidd  not  press  for  any 
animadvb^ons  beyond  what  this  mitigated  consideration  re* 
quired. 

The  CbanctUor  of  the  Exchequer  disagreed  entirely  from  both 
the  hoB»  gen^emen.    He  thought  a  greater  degree  of  severity 
due  to  the  dignity  of  the  house,  when  it  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
come  to  the  resolution  just  ncfw  voted.     Though  he  was  de-, 
sirous  to  act  with  lenity  in  all  cases,  and,  particularly  to  this* 
person,  tmd  in  this  particular  instance,  he  was  more  anxious 
that  the  dignity  of  the  house  should  be  maintained.    Instead, 
therefore,  of  bringing  this  person  to  the  bar  of  the  house  to 
be  reprimanded  and  dischai^cd,  he  should  propose  that  he  be 
committed  to  the  custody  oi  the  Serjeant  at  arms,  with  the  in- 
tention that,  on  his  making  the  proper  submission,  which  he  ~ 
had  no  doubt  he  would  be  ready  to  make,  he  should  be  dis- 
charged at  the  soonest  possible  time.    He  moved  an  amend- 
ment accordingly,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  P.  Stuart 
was  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant  at  arms. 

Mr,  Canning,  ipursuant  to  notice,  moved,  that  there  be  laid 
before  the  house  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the. 
treasurer  of  the  navy  and  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry^ 
relative  to  certain  accounts  required  by  these  commissioners. 
Ordered. 

Dr.  I)uigenan  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amend- 
ing and  regulating  the  acts  relating  to  Queen  Anne's  bounty 
Snlrehndk 

Mr.  Serjeata  Best  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  caH  the  at-  • 
tention  of  the" house  to  a  transaction,  which,  if  the  circum- 
stances were  as  had  been  stated  to  him,  deserved  the  serious 
attontion  of  the  house.  In  1795,  government  had  thought 
proper  to  give  orders  to  seize  neutral  vessels  going  to  France 
with  pKovidons.    Tbese  vessels  and  the  cargoes  had  been. 
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consigned,  aftar  a  part  of  the  provisions  had  been  taken  for 
the  use  of  governmenti  with  the  remaining  cargoes  to  Mr. 
Oaude  Scott,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  public  account.  He 
was  informed  that  the  produce  of  the  sale^  amountittg  to  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  had  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Scott,  down  to  the  year  i8oo.  During  this 
period,  Mr.  Scott  had  frequently  supplied  gorernmeat  with 
com  to  a  large  amount,  which  there  was  reason  to  suppose  he 
had  bought  with  the  public  money,  and  for  which  he  was  paid 
in  treasury  billsi  bearing  interest,  so  that  he  not  only  derived 
mercantile  profit  from  the  public  money,  but  also  interest  froih 
the  mode  of  payment.  Il  these  things  were  true»  theywem 
highly  culpable :  the  person  who  had  given  him  the  inlmna- 
tion  pledged  himself  to  make  good  the  fact  at  the  bar ;  yet  he 
hoped  sincerely  the  hon.  gentleman  could  do  away  the  charge. 
He  concluded  with  moving  for  a  variety  of  accounts  reiatjing 
to  the  sale  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes,  the  payments  made  to 
the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  the  several  contracts  between 
Mr.  Scott  and  government  for  meal  and  flour,  &c. 

Mr,  Scott  said,  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  vessels  al* 
laded  to  was  .near  a  million.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  been 
cgregiously  misinformed  as  to  the  whole  transaction.  He  had 
regularly  paid  the  money  into  the  bank  of  England,  where  it 
lay  several  months,  till  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  whowcre  at 
£rst  uncertain  how  to  dispose  of  it,  had  it  applied  to  navAl 
services ;:  no  use  having  ever  been  made  of  it  by  him,  as  the 
papers  would  shew  when  they  should  be  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Rase  had  not  had  time  to  look  back  to  the  documents ; 
but  from  memory  he  was  enabled  to  state  to  the  house,  thsft 
no  considerable  sum  of  the  public  money  had  ever  ))een  in  the 
hon.  gentleman's  hands  one  month,  without  being  regularly 
paid  into  the  bank  for  the  use  of  government. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wished  the  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  gentleman  had  been  more  particular  in  stating  the  object  of 
his  notice,  for  then  gentlemen  might  have  prepared  theni- 
sdves  by  a  reference  to  documents  for  explanations,  which 
they  could  not  well  give  on  memory,  of  transactions  which 
took  place  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fox  said  notices  were  but  a  new  practice  \  he  should 
not  now  say  whether  they  were  right,  but  it  was  not  neces* 
sary  that  a  member  should  make  a  speech  in  giving  his  notice, 
to  shew  every  bearing  his  motion  could  have. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  it  was  neither  necdk 
sary  nor  right  to  make  a  speech  on  giving  a  notice ;  but  the 
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very  ptirpose  <yf  a  notice  was  to  apprise  the  hoiisey  and  still 
more  those  partkuiarly  concerned,  of  the  nature  of  the  pro* 
positi<ms  to  be  brought  forward. 

Mr.«  Grey  then  read  the  notice  from  the  journals,  ^d 
maintained  that  it  was  sufficiently  particular.  After  a  fei^ 
iinrther  observ^itions  from  Mr.  Rose  and  Serjeant  Best,  who 
said,  if  the  statement  made  to  him  jN'oved  false,  he  would 
bring  the  person  who  had  given  him  the  information  to  the 
bar  of  the  house  to  be  punished,  the  accounts  were  ordered. 

It  was  also  ordered  pn  the  motion  of  Serjeant  Best,  that 
there  be  laid  before  .the  house,  an  account  of  all  pensions 
granted  by  jthe  crown,  from  ist  of  May  1804  to  ist  April 
1805,  with  copies  of  all  letters  patent,  &c.  for  the  increase  of 
the  salaries  of  officers  in  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Slieridan  stated,  that  an  alarming  report  jwe^Ued,  tha^ 
ihe  XcHilon  fleet,  consistii^  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  with 
troops  on  board,  had  passed  the  Gvt  of  Gibraltar  on  the  9th 
instant.  He  wished  to  know  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  whether  his  majesty's  government  had  received  any 
additional  information  on  the  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  his  majesty's  go^en^ 
inent  had  received  no  confirmation  of  the  fact* 

Mr.  Johnstone  adverted  to  the  commission  appointed  in 
x&oi,  to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  pubhc  money  in 
the  Vftst  Indies.  He  understood  these  commissioner^  had 
jnade  some  repqr^,  and  he  wished  itho^  tepprts  to  be  hii. 
before  the  house.  On  being  inforpied  by  th^  icbancellor  of 
the  exchequer  that  there  yras  a  delicacy  with  rqspect  to  the 
produaion,  in  consequence  of  so^ie  legal  prpceedings,  he  di4 
^>ot  press  his  wish. 

^r.  Foster  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  the  dpUar  tokens  of  the  bank 
of  Ireland,  so  as  to  promote  and  protect  iixe  circulation  of  them. 

Mr.  Magens  gaVe  notice,  that  he  should,  ip  a  future  'Stagc^ 
offer  some  observations  on  the  change  made  in  the  coin  by 
these  tokens,  their  e^ect  pn  the  exchange  with  Scotland,  and 
some  other  points. 

Mr.  Ponspnby  gave  notice  of  his  intention,  in  the  absence 
of  an  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Latouche),  who  he  believed 
.would  not  return  in  this  session,  to  call  the  attention  of  thp 
house  to  the  accounts  of  the  paving  board  of  Dublin.  That 
city  was  worse  paved  and  lighted  than  the  worst  lane  in  Lon* 
4on. 

Mr.  Foster  said,  he  had  received  a  letter,  informing  him^ 
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that  the  hon.  diember  alluded  to,  was  to  leave  Dublin  that  day, 
and  niight  be  expected  in  town  on  Wednesday. 

IRtSH    LOAXk 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  house  Went  Into  a  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  Mr.  Alexander  in  the  chair. 

Mr,  FosUr  then  informed  the  committee,  that  he  had  con- 
claded  the  loan  for  Irellnd,  of  one  tnillibn  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  which  formed  pan  of  the  ^upt)ly  for  the 
■service  of  the  year,  and  was  happy  to  congratulate  the  house 
on  the  advantages  accruing  to  tiie  public  from  the  favourable 
nature  of  the  terms.  The  offer  he  had  accepted  was  the  fol* 
lowing,  which,  on  a  comparison  with  the  former  loan,  Would 
be  found  more  favourable  to  the  public. 
•For  every  lool.  advanced,  the  public  were  td 

pay  5I.  of  long  annuities,  which,  at  i(S  and 

a  quarter  years,  would  be  -  -      jf.St     5     o 

24!.  of  5  per  cent,  at  88|  was  -  2160 

Interest  of  money  at  4  per  cent,  if  paid  ac* 

cording  to  the  instalments  -  -  160 

Further  amount  of  discount  if  paid  up  in  full  x     6    o 

Making  in  all  ->  -  -  105     3     o 

Which  left  a  bonus  of  -  -  5     3     o 

Notwithstanding  the  advantageous  terms,  however,  of  this 
loan,  and  its  superiority  to  the  former,  of  fivepence  per  cent, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  to  complain  that  he  had  not  es- 
caped censure  in  various  quarters,  and  particularly  respecting 
.  the  offers  made  by  certain  gentlemen  in  Ireland,  which  it  was 
alleged  were  more  favourable  than  those  he  had  accepted.  On 
this  account  he  thought  it  necessary  to  state  to  the  comcmittee 
what  those  terms  were. 
For  every  looU  they  offered  to  take  of  3  and 

a  half  per  cents.  -  -  -      100     o     o 

And  of  5  per  cents.  -  -  -        49  *  2     7  ~ 

But  there  was  another  advantage  accruing  to  the  public  from 
the  preference  he  had  given  to  the  English  bidders,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  terms  themselves,  which  could  not  es- 
cape the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  which  he  thought  of 
considerable  importance.  By  the  terms  of  the  Irish  bidding, 
the  loan  went  directly  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  permanent 
debt  of  Ireland,  whereas7  by  the  terms  on  which  he  had  con- 
cluded the  loan,  a  great  part  of  it  was  expirable  at  no  distant 
^iod.  Cqmplaints,  he  understood,  had  been  made  of  (he 
«  Vol.  IL  1805.  Kk  treatment 
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treatment  which  the  Irish  gentlemen  had  exp^ienced  in 
having  had  their  offers  refused,  but  such  complaints  were 
totally  groundless,  as  no  promise  had  been  held  out  to  those 
gentlemen  that  their  offers  would  be  accepted.  Their  offers 
had  been  received  conditionally  onlyi  and  on  being  transmitted 
to  him  he  had  lost  no  time  in  informing  them  of  his  decision. 
The '  whole  correspondence  had  been  conducted  within  the 
period  of  eight  days,  which  left,  he  th6ught,  those  gentlemen 
no  room  to  complain  of  trifling  in  any  degree  with  their 
expectations.  After  some  farther  observations  on  the  extra- 
vagance of  their  offers,  he  moved  the  resolutions ;  when 
.  Sir  John  Newport  rose  and  expressed  his  satis&ction  in  the 
statement  of  the  transaction  given  by  the  right  hon<  gentler- 
man,  to  which  he  had  no  scruple  in  giving  his  sincere  appro- 
bation. Independently  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  dif- 
ference in  terms,  and  from  a  less  increase  of  the  capital 'of  the 
debt,,  as  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  was  favourable 
to  a  loan  raised  in  England  in  another  point  of  view.  In  a 
country  po^essed  of  so  little  capital  as  Ireland  was,  and  to 
which  Its  manufactures  were  of  so  much  importance,  it  must 
always  be  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  increase  the 
money  circulation.  A  loan  raised  in  Englana  had  directly  that 
effect  s  it  brought  money  into  the  country,  and  therefore,  if 
the  terms  had  been  even  higher  than  those  proposed  at  home, 
he  would  willingly  have  submitted  to  some  inconvenience, 
rather  than  have  lost  that  advantage.  The  hon.  baronet  re- 
^  gretted  that  transaction  had  been  ^t  all  misrepresented. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  the  house  having  re- 
sumedy  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  received  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  Vansittart  gave  notice,  that,  on  Monday  next,  he  would 
move  for  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the  judges,  relative  to  the  case  of 
Judge  Johnson.     Adjourned  till  Monday. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  29. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat. 

TH£   NAVY. 

The  EarlofDarnley  called  the  attention  of  tkeir  lordships' 
to  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  relative  to  the 
navy. .  He  had  before  declared,  that  in  the  inquiry  he  wished 
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to  Institute  he  had  no  personal  object  in  vrew^  and  hd 
should  prove  this  by  pursuing  the  inquiry,  notwithstanding  cir- 
cumstances which  had  lately  taken  place.  The  papers  were 
still  defective;  but  he  was  of  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  the 
inquiry  should  go  on.  He  thought  tlw  best  mode  of  investi- 
gating the  papers  on  the  table  would  be  to  refer  thenr  to  a 
select  committee.  His  lordship,  after  a  short  pause,  declined 
to  name  a  day  for  proving  for  a  committee,  observing  that  he 
should  shortly  take  an  opportunity  forthat  purpose. 

ADVOWSON  BILL. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  moved  the  order  of  the  day  fer  th« 
house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  biU  to  allow  the 
universities  to  purchase  advowsons. 

LordSidmouth  expressed  his  regret  at  feeling  himself  com«^ 
pelled  to  oppose  the  bilL  He  thought,  however,  that  many 
evils  would  result  from  allowing  the  colleges  an  unlimited 
po^er  of  purchasing  benefices  \  that  the  succession' of  benefices 
would  thereby  become  too  rapid,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
patronage  of  the  church  would  be^  in  too  great  a  degree, 
taken  out  of  lay  hands.  Some  modification  of  the  present 
restraint  might,  he  admitted,  be  of  use  \  for  instance,  if  the 
colleges  were  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  benefices  to  the  number 
of  three-fourths  of  jtheir  fellows.  Much,  he  thought,  might 
also  be  done  by  augmenting  the  value  of  small  livings,  and 
shcrcaslng  the  number  of  churches.  The  present  Ull,  he 
thought,  went  a  great  deal  too  far  in  abolishing  altogether 
that  restraint  which  had  been  wisely  imposed ;  and  he 
therefore  mcfved  to  postpone  the  committee  to  that  day  three 
months. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  thought  that  some  of  the  topics 
touched  upon  by  the  noble  viscount  might  form  good. sub- 
jects for  a  separate  bill,  but  had  little  connection  with  the  pre-^ 
sent. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  likewise  defended  the  bil^, 
which  he  thought  would  be  highly  ben^cial  in  its  ope- 
ration. 

Lard  Auchland  thought  that  no  data  were  before  their  lord- 
ships on  which  they  could  with  propriety  proceed. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  said,  he  bad  the  figures  with  him 
which  would  give  the  necessary  information  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Lord  Aucilafidpeoc^edcd  to  observe,  that  the  information 
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ought  to  bie  hid  On  the  table  in  an  official' way  before  they 
procee(Jed  further  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Lord  GrenviUe  contended,  that  the  argument  of  the  noble 
lords  that  further  information  was  granting,  was  a  good  argu- 
ment forgoing  into  ^e  cpmmittee,  whece  that  information 
might  be  obtained. 

Lords  Sidmouth  and  Auckland  seyerally  explained;  the 
former  noble  lord  said  he  should  not  ts^^e  the  ^en^  of  (hQ 
house  upon  his  motion. 

The  Bishop  of  London  expressed  himself  a  warm  friend  to 
the  bill,  which  he  thought  would  produce  none  of  those  dis- 
advantages which  had  been  attached  to  it. 

The  Bishop  of  St,  Asaph  thought  the  restraining  clause 
in  Lord  Hardwicke's  bill,  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  bill 
to  repeal,  absurd  in  itself,  as  it  established  a  general  regulation 
for  all  the  colleges  in  the  two  universities,  without  any  refe-^ 
rence  to  the  particular  and  dissimilar  situation  of  each. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  made  up  his  mind  decidedly  to 
support  the  pre^nt  bill.  He  thought  there  was  no  common 
^ense  in  the  enactment  which  restrained  the  colleges  indis^ 
criminately  from  purchasing  more  benefices  in  number  than 
half  the  amount  of  their  fellows.  There  were  two  colleges  at 
Oxford,  in  one  of  which  there  were  twelve  fellows,  only  six  of 
whom  could  be  ecclesiastics.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
enacting  clause  to  which  he  had  alluded,  by  making  no  distinc- 
tion, L^d  evidently  given  one  college  a  much  greater  benefit 
than  the  other.  As  to  any  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
monopoly  of  pati*on:lge  in  the  hands  of  the  universities,  he  la^* 
mehted  he  was  obliged  to  say,  that  even  if  this  bill  passed, 
from  the  st^te  ot  the  funds  of  the  different  colleges,  there 
was  great  reason  to  fear  that  it  could  not  be  attended,  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition  of  benefices,  with  all  those  beneficial 
effects  which  it  was  highly  desirable  should  be  the  result.  With 
respect,  however,  to  any  danger  of  that  description,  he  was 
pot  afraid  of  our  universities ;  but  when  he  saw  a  body  of 
men  associating  for  the  purposie  of  publicly  maintaining  te- 
nets which  were  little  short  of  schism  from  the  established 
church,  and  at  the  same  time  buying  up  small  livings,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  persons  in  the  pulpit  to  preach  doctrines 
contrary  to  those  of  the  established  church ;  when  he  saw  also 
church  patronage  brought  to  market,  and  bought  and  sold,  it 
was  there  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  danger,  and  not  from  the 
imiversitiesj  who  had  given  to  the  country  the  far  greater 
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part  of  diose  men  who  had  been  most  eminent  both  in  church 
and  state. 

Lord  EUenborough  wished  that  some  scale  might  be  devised 
hj  which  thej  might  be  enabled  to  limit  the  operation  of  this 
biU. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  doubted  the  practicability  of  establish- 
ing any  scale  of  that  description. 

The  Duk£  of  Norfolk  diought  the  bill  required  modifica- 
tion,  whichy  if  it  did  not  receive  in  the.  committee,  he  should 
oppose  it  in  its  subsequent  stages. 

The  motion  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  then  negatived,  and 
the  bill  was  committed  pro  forma. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  moved,  that  the  comnuttee  sit  s^in 
en  Wednesday ;  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  lords  ordqxd 
to  be  summoned  for  that  day. — Adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS.  • 

Mr.  Cakrafi:  presented  a  petition  from  upwards  of  loo  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  against  the  bill  for  the 
erection  of  a  workhouse,  ^nd  some  parochial  regulations  in 
that  place. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Williams,  from  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry; 
presented  at  the  bar  the  correspondence  with  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  which  was  ordered  on  a  preceding  day. — ^The  pam- 
pers were  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  office  of  the  chief  secretary  of  Ire- 
land, presented  (;opies  of  the  contracts  which  have  been  en- 
tered into  for  the  purchase  of  houses  or  ground  for  the  site 
of  the  Roman  catholic  seminary. — Ordered  to  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Henry  Thornton .  gave  notice  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  he  would  the  next 
day  move  that  the  petition  against  Mr.  Maiuwaring  he  dis- 
charged, 

FIRST  LORD  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

Mr,  Creevey  rose  to  ask  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Pitt),  whether  the  important  situation  of  first  lord 
pf  the  admiralty  was  yet  filled  up  ?  The  present  was  a  cri- 
^cal  and  perilous  period,  and  the  public  looked  with  anxiety 
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to  tlic  appomtmeat  of  a  person  to  iill  a  situation,  the  proper  ex- 
ercise jof  which  was  so  intimately  connected  not  merely  >^itli 
the  honour^  but  eren  the  existence  of  the  empire. 

The  Cham^dLa'  rf  tie  Exchequer  ststtA  that  the  ^uation  to 
which  the  hon.  member  referred  was  filled  up,  and  trusted 
the  house  would  believe  by  one  who  was  fully  adequate  to  the 
anxious  expectation  of  the  public.  The  appointment  would 
aj^ar  in  the  Gazette  the.  next  day.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man mentioned  the  oame  of  Sir  Charles  Middleton  (now 
Lord  Barham). 

r  ELEVEKTH  REPOKT. 

Mr.  Grey  rose  to  take  notkei  that  the  honourable  comp* 
troller  of  the  navy  had>  on  a  day  last  week,  given  notice  of  a 
motion  connected  with  the  eleventh  report  otthe  commission- 
ers of  naval  inquiry,  without  explaining  to  what  object  that 
motion  would  refer.  The  next  day  he  had  cOme  down  at  a  very  ^ 
early  hour,  when  a  ballot  for  a  select  committee  was  appointed, 
and  when  no  other  business  wa^  expected^  and  had  moved 
for  tTie  production  of  bis  own  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  admi^ 
ralty.  This  was,  he  conceived,  a  very  extraordinary,  unfair, 
and  unjustifiable  proceeding.  The  house  was  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and  none  of  the  firtenda  of  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, who  might  have  been  disposed  to  move  for  other  docu- 
ments to  bring  the  whole  business  fairly  before  pariiament, 
had  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  sentiments.  So  irregular 
did  he  think  this  proceeding,  tl^t  he  was  inclined  to  move 
that  the  motion  for  the  production  of  the  papers  in  questkut 
be  expunged  from  the  order  book. 

Sir  A.  S,  Harmn^  denied  that  the  house  had  been  at  all 
taken  by  surprise.  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock,  when  the  at- 
tendance was  very  numerous,  that  he  had  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  the  production  of  the  papers  in  question.  He 
stated  that  a  certain  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  eleventh  re- 
port of  the  commissioners  of  niaval  inquiry,  rendered  it  neces-i 
sary,  for  the  vindication  of  his  character,  that  these  docu- 
ments should  be  laid  before  the  house,  and,  in  moving  for 
them,  he  could  i^ot  conceive  that  he  was  at  all  deviating  from 
the  regular  proceedings  of  the  house.  Due  notice  of  his  mo- 
tion was  given,  and  therefore  every  member  might  have  been 
fully  prepared  to  resist  it  if  he  conceived  it  to  be  irregular. 

if/r.  Tierney  declared  that  as  he  knew  it  was  a  night 
fixed  for  a  ballot,  he  had  attended  sooo  after  four  o'clock,  and 
^forc  he  came  to  the  house  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet 
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was  dkposed  of.    The  manner  too  in  which  the*inotian  of  the 
honoaraifie  baronet  wajs  framed^  was  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  house.     It  was  geoeraliy  for  the  production  of  papers 
connected  with  the  eleventh  report  of  the  naval  commission- 
€rs»  without  specifying  to  what  object  they  were  directed.    If 
infonnation  was  really  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  the  house, 
why  w^cre  not  the  circumstances  to  be  disclosed  fairly  explain- 
ed to  the  house  ?    The  production  of  the  hon.  comptroller's 
letter^  without  the  documents  wlvtch  ought  to  accompany  it, 
might   produce  an  impression  on  the  piiblice  mind,  which, 
if  die  whole  case  were  represented,  would  not  have  taken 
pbce. 

The  Sfiaher  here  interfered  by  observing,  that  as  there 
was  no  question  before  the  house,  the  discussion  was  irregu- 
lar. However  protracted,  it  would  end  in  no  important  re^ 
suit* 

Mr.  Tiermy  contended,  that  the  production  of  the  papers 
in  question,  besides  being  irregular,  was  not  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  parliamentary  procedure.  The  house  of  commons 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  letter  of  an  individual,  unless 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  document.  Go^ng 
forth  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  might  app^r  to 
the  public  a  charge  against  his  noble  friend  (Earl  St.  Vincent), 
whichf  at  present,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  repelled. 

Sir  A.  S.  Hatnond  appealed  to  the  house,  that  in  their  recol- 
leaion  an  hon.  member  opposite  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  had  brought 
forirard  a  similar  motion,  under  similar  circumstances.  On 
that  hon*  member's  motion,  papers  of  a  nature  parallel  to 
those  he  had  moved  for  were  ordered,  and  not  a  single 
objection  was  started. 

Mr.  Grey  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  circumstance  to 
which  the  hon.  baronet  alluded.  As  far  as  his  own  recollec- 
tion extended,  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend  was  not  brought 
forward  without  a  specific  notice.  Every  member,  indeed, 
knew  to  what  end  it  was  directed.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  perfectly  understood  that  no  lousiness  of  a  public  nature  was 
to  be  done  till  after  the  ballot  was  formed.  The  hon.  baronet 
introduced  his  motion  in  the  absence  of  all  those  who  might 
be  supposed  most  anxious  to  defend  the  character  of  the  noble 
lord,  against  any  attack  which  might  be  brought  against  his 
public  conduct.  He  himself  had  remained  to  a  late  hour  in 
expectation  of  the  motion  being  brought  forward,  and  he  was 
at  last  astonished  to  find,  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  brought 
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forward  tlie  ftiotion  at  a  time  when  not  one  of  the  noble  lord's 
friends  were  apprize  of  his  intentions.     They  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  paperis  to  he  moved  for.  They  were 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  explanation,  that  tb^ 
were  papers  connected  with  thf  eleventh  report  of  the  naval 
commissioners.     In  fairness  to  the  character-  of  his  noble 
friend,  some  opportunity  should  have  been  given  to  move  for 
the  production  of  other  papers,  by  which  these  allegations 
might  have  been  disproved.     All  the  information,  however, 
which  it  was  judged  necessary  by  the  hon.  baronet  to  convey 
to  the  bouse  was,  that  it  vras  a  collection  of  documents  rela^ 
tive  to  the  eleventh  report.    This,  surely,  was  nothing  short 
of  sporting  With  the  dignity  of  the  house,  as  Well  as  the  cha- 
racter of  his  nbble  friend.     Forttmate,  indeed,  it  was,  that  his 
character  was  far  above  all  suspicion,  so  that  even  the  partial 
production  of  these  paperscouldnot  injure  him  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public.  To  move  for  papers,  and  not  to  explain  to  what 
object  they  were  to  be  applied,  was,  he  would  contend,  e^ally 
inexpedient  and  objectionable.  Aright  hon. gentleman  opposite 
'  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  attacked  an  hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his  £Dr 
not  bringing  forward  his  motion  on  a  former  evening,  on  a 
sufficiently  explicit  notice*— what  on  inquiry  turned  out  not 
to  be  the  fact.    It  was  ascertained  that  the  notice  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  was  sufficiently' explicit  $  but  surely  no  one 
member  could  now  come  forward  and  say,  that  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  baronet  had  been  intimated  in  terms  at  all  so  specific. 
The  house  besides  had  here  to  consider  what  was  deouoided. 
It  was  not  a  motion  for  the  production  of  papers  to.establish 
the  innbcence  of  the  hon.  baronet,  which  would  without  dif- 
ficulty be  acceded  to.     It  was  a  motion  for  the  prodoctiim  of 
a  letter  containing  comments  on  the  report  of  the  commission- 
ers.    If  the  hon.  baronet  thought  these  comments  necessary, 
hcj  as  a  member  of  the  house,  had  an  opportunity  of  stating 
them  in  his  place.     It  was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
parliament  to  receive  them  in  any  other  form.     It  was  one  of 
the  first  instances  of  letters  of  individuals  being  thus  attempt- 
ed to  be  placed  before  parliament,  and  he  trusted  the  practice 
would  be  effectually  checked.  The  house,  it  appeared  to  hihi^ 
were  called  on  to  expunge  the  motion  for  the  production  of 
the  papers  in  question* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought  that  the  production 
of  these  papers  was  what  the  justice  of  the  house  abso- 
lutely required.     A  charge  had  been  made  in  the  eleventh. 
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rqxiit  of  the  naval  commissioners  against  his  hon«. friend  the 
comptrolkr  of  the  navy>  and  he»  feeling  as  a  man  of  honour^ 
l^d  moved  for  these  papers  in  bis  own  vindication^ .  It  was 
not  then  easy  to  see  on  what  principle  their  production  was  to 
be  resisted.  The  co-nmissioners  had  in  their  report  made  a  spe* 
cific  accusationi  and  it  was  natural  that  his.  hon.  friend  should 
be  anxious  to  place  his  character  in  that  light  in  which  he  was 
conscious  it  ought  to  stand..  An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Or^) 
had  represented  the  noble  lord  as  above  all  inquiry,  which  was 
surely  a  very  extraordinary  sort  of  obseryation.  If,  however, 
the  noble  lord  was  so  situated,  tb^t  was  no  reason  why.hishoo. 
friend  should  be  shut  out  of  every  means  of  vindicating  his 
own  conduct.  It  was  at  least  what  common  justice  required, 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  should  be  allowed  to  produce  the 
necessary  documents  to  expUun  a^l  the.  circumstances  con^ 
nected  with  his  conduct.  If  such  indulgence  as  this  was  not 
gnmted,  then  there  was  an  end  to  all  justice  or  honour. 

Mr.  irrej  was  astonished  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
shouU  insinuate  that  he  was  hostile  to  the  production  of  any 
documents  calculated  to  estabUsb  theinnocence  or  guilt  of  an 
accused  party.  If  the  character  of  the  hon.  baronet  was  ac- 
cosed,  God' forbid  that  he.shoul^  throw  any  obstacles  in  the 
waiyof  his  fair  justification.  If  any  documents  were  wanting 
to  establish  hi»  innocence,  unquestionably  justice  ddnanded  of 
the  house  that  they  should  be  produced.  What  he  complained 
of  was  not  the  production  of  additional  documents,  but  the 
production  of  a  letter  containing  comments  on  the  reports  of 
the  commissioners.  The  letter  is  to  be  produced,  and  with 
it  certain  documents  not  described,  and  of  which  the  house 
ahuohitcly  knew  nothing.  This  he  thought  was  a  very  unfair 
modeofproceedTng.  It  was  what  nothing  in  the.  whole  con- 
duct of  parliamentary  business  justified.  If  the  papers  in  ques- 
tion were  now  to  be  printed  and  laid  before  the  public,  an  un- 
fair prepossession  might  be  created-  The  character  of  a 
noUe  lord  (Earl  St.  Vincent),  which  deservedly  stood  high 
with  the  puUic,  might  be  injured, though  certaizUy  it  was  above 
aU  suspicion.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Pitt) 
had  accused  him  of  saying  that  the  noble  lord's  conduct  was 
above  all  inquiry.  This  he  utterly  denied,  for  ke  had  only 
said  that  the  result  of  all  inquiry  into  the  noble  lord's  conduct 
wonid  terminate  to  his  honour.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
inquiry,  and  therefore  what  his  friends  complained  of  was, 
that  the  hon.  baroKet  had  pot  afforded  them  a*  fair  opportu- 
nity of  moving  for  such  documents  as  would  fully  shew  that 
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in  every  part  of  his  public  conduct  he  had  only  a  view  to  the 
public  interest  and  die  national  glory. 

Sir  A.  5.  Hamond  still  contended  that  hi$  conduct  was  strict- 
ly consistent  with  the  order  of  parliMientary  proceedings.  It 
vrasy  indeed,  only  what  regard  to  character  demanded  of  him 
as  a  man  of  honour.  In  the  eleventh  report  the  commission- 
ers had  employed  language,  respecting  his  proceedings  as 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  which  it  was  altogether  impossible 
for  him  to  pass  unnoticed.  This  charge  depended  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  St.  Viiicent  before  the  naval  commis- 
sioners, and  here  he  and  the  noble  lord  were  at  issue  As  sooti 
'  as  he  read  the  eleventh  report,  he  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
commissioners  to  be  re-examined,  with  which  request  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  comply,  on  the  ground  that  the  report 
was  then  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  legislature.  On  receiving  this  answer,  he  had  stated 
the  whole  case  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  holding,  as  he 
did,  a  situation  in  an  ofSce  over  which  they  were  authorized 
to  exercise  control.  He  had  there  made  a  declaration  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  official  duty  was  transacted  j  and  it  was 
only  to  the  production  of  the  statement  that  this  declaration 
contained  his  motion  was  extended.  If  his  motion  was  brought 
forward  a'  few  minutes  too  early,  he  trusted  to  the  liberalit/ 
and  justice  of  the  house  that  this  would  be  no  serious  c  hje> 
tion.* 

Mr.  Dickinson  then  produced  the  copy  of  the  letter  in 
question,  and  the  enclosed  documents. 

Mr.  Grey  rose  to  ask  what  was  the  title  of  the  documents  ? 
bat  they  boi^  no  particular  title.  The  hon.  gentleman  urged 
this  as  another  reason  why  the  papers  should  not  be  received* 
The  home  knew  nothing  of  their  nature,  and  therefore  they 
might  be  receiving  papers  the  production  of  which  was  alto- 
gedier  inconsistent  with  the  forms  of  the  bouse.  It  was  surely 
dien  improper  that  the  public  should  receive  any  impression 
from  documents  with  the  nature  of  which,  at  the  time  of  their 
being  presented,  the  house  was  ahogether  unacquainted. 

Mr.  Ttermy  contended  that  to  lay  these  documents  before 
tiie  public,  without  waiting  for  the  production  of  the  others 
which  might  be  produced,  was  grossly  hostile  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  noble  friend.  The  papers  were  even  n©w  unknown  ' 
to  the  house.  All  they  knew  was,  that  the  comptroller  of  the 
navy  wbhed  a  letter  of  his  own  to  be  produced  in  his  defence, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  number  g(  other  papers,  the  very  ti- 
del  of  which  had  not  been  explained.    If  such  documents 
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'were  received  qnUer  such  €ircamstances>  it  was  impossible  to 
saj  how  hr  the  usage  of  parliament  might  be  abused.  He 
thought  that  justice  and  mmesa  required  that  these  papers 
sfaoold  not  be  allowed  to  go  before  the  public  till  the  whole 
case  was  fully  and  fairly  stated. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  for  the  production  of 
the  papers,  as  a  matter  of  common  fairness  and- justice  betwixt 
the  two  parties  principally  conoemed.  An  hon.  aqd  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Serjeant  Best)  had  given  notice  of  a  motioii ' 
on  the  subject  of  the  eleventh  report^  and  which  threw  out  a 
strong  charge  against  the  hon.  gentleman  as  comptroller  of  the 
navy.  With  a  laudable  regard  for  his  own  character,  with  all 
thos:  nice  feelings  which  became  a  man  of  honour,  he  was  de^ 
sirous  to  meet  the  charge  in  the  most  direct  form.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  every  document  produced  which  co^ild  throw 
light  on  his  transactions  in  his  official  capacity.  It  cOuld  noty 
with  any  propriety,  be  said,  that  the  production  of  the  docu* 
ments  in  question  could  be  at  all  injurious  to  the  noble  lord's 
character,  to  which  he  had  ever  given  every  degree  of  praise 
in  his  professional  capacity,  however  he  might  differ  respect- 
ing his  conduct  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  navy.  If 
these  documents  were  produced,  the  noble  lord  would  have  a 
fiill  opportunity  of  shewing,  that  they  were  unfounded  if  they 
were  not  consistent  with  truth.  The  house,  when  they  heard 
of  this  evidence  being  improper  to  be  laid  before  them,  would 
)}ear  in  mind  that  the  eleventh  report  had,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  on  their  table,  and  if  one  charge  was'heard  it  was 
purely  but  fair  that  the  answer  to  it  should  be  entertained.  If 
a  motioii  on  the  eleventh  report  was  to  be  brought  forward, 
it  was  not  asking  too  much  to  have  the  subject  of  discussion 
as  much  elucidated  as  possible  before  the  motion  was  consi-^ 
dered.  This  was  what  his  hon.  friend  asked,  and,  on-  this 
ground,  he.  himself  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  that  the  docu* 
ments  be  read  at  the  table. 

Air^  Fdx  co;isidered  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  tho 
business  had  beei^  conducted,  the  most  strange,  irregular,  and 
extraordinary  thai  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  pariiament.  The 
great  stress  of  the  argument  employed  by  the  gentlemen  otx 
the  other  side  was  laid  on.  this,  that  every  document  necessary 
for  the  de&nce  of  an  individual  accused  ought  to  be  produced. 
No  one  doubted  the  truth  or  prop^ety  of  this  proposition  ge- 
nerally considered.  It  was  strange,  however,  that  certain  do- 
cuments were  declared  to  be  necessary,  yet  even  the  very  titles 
of  these  documents  were  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
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house.  He  appealed  to  gentlemen  whether  at  this  momenC 
they  could  precisely  say  to  what  subjects  these  documents  re« 
ferred.  He  professed  his  own  ignorance,  and  he  was  prettv 
confident  that  the  majority  of  the- house  were  in  the  same  ^i« 
tuation.  As  to  the  letter  of  the  comptroller  of  the  navy,  with- 
out meaning  to  throw  the  least  disrespect  oh  the  hon.  mem« 
ber^ ,  the  house  had  nothing  to  do  with  .-it.  If  the  hon. 
member  had  any  strictures  to  make  on  the  report  of  the  naval 
commifisionersy  he  had  only  to  stand  up  in  his  place  and  make 
them,  instead  of  bringing  before  them  comments  on  that  r&» 
port,  of  which  the  hoi^se  could  not  be  supposed  to  possess  any 
rq[ular  knowledge.  He  was  adverse  to  the  production  of  these 
documents,  since  unquestionably  their  production  had  been 
obtained  by  taking  the  house  by  surprbe.  The  public  ought 
not  to  have  a  parti?^  view  of  the  subject,  but  be  enabled  to 
yiew  it  in  all  its  relations.  No  one  ever  supposed  that  the  no- 
ble  lord,  whom  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  seemed  so  fond 
.of  attacking,  was  above  inquiry ;  but  this  he  was  sure,  that 
he  was^  above  the^fear  of  it.  What  he  wanted  was*  fairness^ 
and  though  these  documents  were  published,  they  could  not 
injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  It  was,  however^ 
pnly  consistent  with  justice,  that  the  documents  in  question 
should  not  be  published  till  the  whol&.case  could  be  laid  before 
the  public. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  jun.  said  a  few  words,  stating  that  the  pa- 
pers were  of  a  nature  similar  to  those  produced  in  the  busi- 
ness of  ^r.  Tucker  and  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  board. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  hoped  ^hat  the  house  would  not  atcede 
to  the  proposition  for  reading  these  documents.  It  was  usual, 
he  believed,  for  the  clerk  to  read  the  title  of  papers  at  the 
table.  Here,  however,  this  was  impossible,  for  no  titles  ex- 
isted. The  hon.  comptroller  of  the  navy  had  said,  that  the 
production  of  these  papers  was  necessary,  because  issue  was 
joined  betwixt  him  and  the  noble  lord  lately  at  the  head  of 
the  board  of  admiralty.  But  how  did  the  matter  really  staml  ? 
Here  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  charge  against  the  hon. 
comptroller  of  the  navy..  True  it  was  that  such  a  charge 
existed,  but  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  another  point  of 
yiew  ?  the  comptroller  of  the  navy  came  forward  with  a  fresh, 
substantive,  and  distinct  charge  against  the  noble  lord's  cha- 
racter. Here,  then,  was  not  a  defence,  but  an  accusation. 
If,  then,  it  was  an  accusation  directly  brought  forward,  he 
put  it  to  the  candour  and  justice,  not  to,  speak  of  the  gene- 
rcMtty  and  feelings^  of  the  house,  whether  they  would  suffer 
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an  attack  against  the  noble  lord  to  go  forth,  without  giving 
his  friends  a  full  and  fiur  opportunity  of  repeUing  the  charge  r 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  that  the  object  was  to  repel 
the  attack  on  the  hon.  baronet's  character.  One  of  the  cir- 
cumstances stated  in  the  report  was,  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  neglect  of  doty,  in  not  communicating  to  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent certain  information  respecting  an  expenditure  of  money, 
which  his  lordship  ought  to  have  been  made  acquainted  with. 
He  tendered  materials  to  the  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  circumstances.  They  refused  to  accept  ot  them, 
probably  for  good  reasons :  and  what  cotdd  he  then  do  but 
state  the  whole  afiair  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  ?  An  hon. 
gentleman  had  said  that  this  was  a  new  charge :  but  then  thefe 
was  a  charge  on  the  table  against  the  hon.  baronet,  and  was 
it  no  hardsEip  for  him  to  be  precluded  from  defending  him- 
self, merely  because  his  defence  might  bring  another  pensoii 
into  the  same  predicament  ?  But  it  was  said,  that>  he  might 
defend  himself  before  the  committed.  Was  it  certain  that 
there  would  be  a  committee  ?  (Mr,  Tierney  whispered  that 
there  was  a  notice,) — ^Yes,.but  was  there  no  difference  between 
a  notice  and  a  motion  ?  Was  that  conclusive  ?  In  the  instance 
alluded  to  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  second  motion  had  not 
been  abandoned,  but  transposed — (Noy  no,  from  the  Opposi-, 
tion).  He  certainly  had  read  them  so  in  the  order-book.  But 
justice  could  not  be  better  promoted  in  this  case  than  by  read- 
ing these  papers. 

Mr.  Greyy  though  he  had  risen  several  times,  could  not 
allow  a  wrong  impression  to  remain  on  the  minds  of  the  house. 
The  order-book  was  not  correct  respecting  the  notice  of  his 
hon.  friend,  for  he  himself  knew  that  the  motion  for  the  com- 
mittee was  to  be  taken  first,  because  it  was  thought  there  would 
he  no  objection  to  it.  It  had  been  uniformly  attempted  to 
mislead  the  house  by  saying  that  they  wished  to  refuse  justice 
to  the  hon.  baronet.  He  did  not  wish  to  oppose  any  docu- 
ments, he  would,  on  the  contrary,  cheerfully  vote  for  them. 
But  what  he  said  was,  that  if  these  paper^contained  an  attadk 
on  Lord  St.  Vincent,  the  mode  in  whieh  thfey  were  moved  for 
was  extremely  improper,  as  it  dnght  lead  to  a  temporary  in^ 
pression,  which  would  be  in  fjct  erroneous  and  unfounded. 
It  had  been  said  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  circulation 
of  the  report.  That  was  quite  a  different  matter.  The  re-« 
pCMt  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  by  act  of  parliament* 
and  printed  by  order  of  the  house.  Nobody,  however,  hsfid 
attempted  to  justify  the  manner  in  which  these  papers  wei^ 
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moved  for.  The  learned  gentleman  had  said  that  the  hoD. 
baronet  had  proceeded  in  the  most  natural  way.  He  spoke 
like  a  good  advocate,  but  it  was  material  to  attend  to  dates* 
The  eleventh  report  was  finished  as  early  as  the  1 1  th  of  Mar<ch« 
The  hon.  baronet's  letter  was  written  on  the  aad  of  April,  and 
on  the  27th  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for  its  pror 
duction  with  the  enclosures,  and  next  day  he  did  move  for 
them.  I'he  letter  seemed  to  have  been  written  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  being  produced  in  that  house.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  the  papers,  but,  on  every  principle  of  justice,  he  thought 
a  wrong  impression  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  circulate. 

Sir  A,  S.  Hamond  rose  only  to  say,  that  he  had  lost  no  time 
in  writing  his  letter,  and  bringing  forward  his  documents. — ; 
He  did  not  seethe  report  till  late  in  March.  On  the  next  day 
after  he  wrote  to  the  commissioners,  requiring  to  be  re-exa-* 
mjined,  as  it  was  no  light  matter  to  have  such  things  said  against 
him,  without  explanation.  This  letter  was  written  on  the  ist 
of  April,  and  he  had  no  smswer  till  the  17th.  Having  thus 
considered  the  aiSair,  he  wrote  his  letter  on  the  a  ad  to  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty.  He  could  not  see  that 
he  could  have  done  this  a  day  earlier.  The  whole  of  the  do* 
cuments  were  in  regular  order.  They  were  all  referred  to  ii\ 
the  .body  of  the  letter,  and  numbered  i,  2,  3,  4,  up  to  I2s 
and  contained  the  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  from 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  with  the  answers,  and  the  consequences  ta 
be  deduced  therefrom.  It  would  be  no  great  labour  to  read 
them^  and  he  would  vote  for  the  BQ(ptiorn. 

The  clerk  then  began  to  read  the  letter,  which  was  in  sul>t 
stance,  that  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  pf  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent^ the  hon.  baronet, had  found  it  necessary  to  vindicate  his 
own  conduct,  and  that  he  had  therefore  taken  the  sleeps  already 
mentioned.  Then  followed  a  declaration  which  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet was  ready  to  verify  on  oath.  •  This  declaration  stated 
that  it  appeared  from  one  of  the  documents  that  Lord  St. 
Vincent  was  acquainted  with  one  transaction  of  which  he  had 
cienied  any  knowledge,  and  that  though  he  could  not  produce 
documents  with  regard  to  the  others*  yet  that  the  same  yjr- 
getfulness  proved  in  one  case,  might  easily  happen  in  others. 
The  rest  of  the  declaratioxi  related  to  communications  to  Lord, 
St»  Vincent  of  different  transactions. 

.  The  documents  were  then  read«  the  most  material  of  whick 
were  a  letter  from  Lord  St.  Vincent,  in  which  he  expressed, 
.  some  approbation  of  the  stone  expedition^  but  refused  to  al- 
low naval  officers  to  be  employed  in  it,  or  any  navy  money  to^ 
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be  expended  in  tlie  project ;  and  another  from  I^rd  Bucking* 
hamshire,  stating  that  Sir  A.  S.  Hamond  had  full  authority 
for  issuing  money  expended  for  the  above  purpose. 
The  question  being  put,  for  printing  these  papers, 
Mr,  TifTfjey  said,  that  nothing  less  than  perjury  had  been 
imputed  to*Lord  St.  Vincent.  The  house  would  feel  pleasure,' 
and  the  noble  earl's  friends  still  more,  if  possible,  that  on  a  cha* 
facter  standing  so  deservedly  high  as  that  of  Earl  St.  Vincent; 
such  an  unworthy  imputation  had  been  now  totally  refut^d^ 
That  men  attacked,  as  they  had  been,  by  Lord  St.  Vinceiit, 
for  gross  frauds,  should  feel  uneasiness,  and  endeavour  to  fa- 
bricate charges  against  him,  and  to  involve  hi.n,  and  those 
who  assisted  him  in  such  detections,  was  no  wonder ;  and  that 
such  endeavours  had  been  made,  no  man  living  would  doubt ; 
such  a  man  undertaking  such  a  task,  would  be  sure  to  meet 
with  such  an  opposition.  He  was  desirous  that  the  question 
put  to  my  Lord  St.  Vincent  by  the  commissioners  of  naval  in- 
quiry might  be  read.  It  was  in  substance  this — "  Did  not  my 
Lord  St.  Vincent  warrant  the  application  of  the  public  money 
of  the  navy  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  stone  expedition  ?** 
Now  he  maintained  that  Lor^l  St.  Vincent  never  did,  directly 
or  indirectly,  countenance  the  application  of  naval  money  to 
the  purposes  of  the  stone  expedition.  Whether  Lord  St. 
Vincent  did  agree  to  the  expedition  itself,  or  knew  of  it,  could' 
not  properlv  be  called  a  question ;  he  certainly,  being  one  o( 
his  majesty s  cabinet  ministers,  must  have  known  or  it,  and 
he  might  have  had  no  objection  to  it ;  but  that  he  ever  directly 
or  indirectly  countenanced  the  idea  that  the  expenditure  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  any  naval  money,  he  defied  any  body  to 
prove;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  actually  refused  it,  and  had 
always  thought  that  not  one  farthing  of  money  voted  by  par- 
liament for  naval  purposes,  should  be  employed  in  any  service* 
of  that  kind,  and  hie  believed  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  never  ac-* 
knowlcdged  the  services  of  any  officer  in  that  employment r 
That  my  Lord  Keith  might  have  been  employed  to  convoy  the' , 
vessels  upon  that  expedition  was  most  true,  but  no  naval  of- 
ficer was  to  have  been  employed  in  the  act  itself,  as  Lord  Stv 
Vincent  thought ;  and  the  whole  question  was,  whether  mo-* 
xicy  voted  by  parliament  as  naval  money  was,  with  the  privity 
of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  employed  for  the  purpose' 
of  that  expedition  ?  What  had  been  read  from  the  document? 
that  day  laid  upon  the  table  was  explicit  enough,  as  they  re- 
lated to  my  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  -or  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  but- 
they  had  no  bearing  on  what  my  Lord  St.  Vincent  stated 
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;before  the  con^nittee  of  nairal  inquiry^  on  the  subject  of  the 
•fitone  expeditioiu  The  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  had  merely  stated 
liis  opinidn,  ai  a  seaman^  on  the  projected  plan  of  choaking 
«rp  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  S 
k  could  be  accomplished,  but  his  idea  was,  that  the  expence 
ef  the  expedition  was  to  have  been  defrayed  by  the  treasury. 
He  ^ad  not  the  slightest  conception  that  the  money  voted  by 
|)«Hriiaix]eDft  for  the^nrice  of  the  navy  was  to  have  been  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose.  That  was  all  the  noble  lord  had  de« 
clased  npon  oath  before  the  commissioners,  and  that  was  all 
per£ectly  correct.  Nothing,  therefore,  now  regained  for  him, 
as  the  fi^d  of  that  noble  lord,  but  to  thank  the  hon.  baronet 
ftr  thus  bringing  this  matter  forward. 

Mr,  Canning  observed,  that  the  impression  made  upon  hi« 
itiind  was,  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  moved  for  the  prbduc* 
tiqn  of  these  papers  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  ci  charge,  the 
Bubstance  of  which  was  to  be  decided  by  the  answer  to  b^ 
given  to  a  question,  Whether  the  comptroller  of  the  admiralty 
board. had  employed  money  entrusted  to  bis  charge  19  othei? 
:^ervkes  than  those  of  the  adn^iralty  ?  That  was  the  charge^ 
and  which  charge  it  was  not  for  him  to  say  had  been  repelled  ^ 
that  was  with  the  house.  But  how  it  might  appear  to  $e  con* 
formable  to,  or  contrasted  with,  what  might  have  been  said 
or  sworn  elsewhere,  he  left  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  public> 

Mr*  Fox  remarked  that  what  had  just  been  said  by  the  right 
hon.  sentleman  was  fair,  if  indeed  it  was  not  something  more 
than  tair.  But  he  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  point  should 
be  pUt  on  the  true  ground,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
fair  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  put  forward  the  charge 
against  Lord  St..  Vincent.  The  ground  of  bringing  forwrard 
these  documents  was,  that  my  Lord  St.  Vincent  *s  evidence, 
as  delivered  to  the  commissioners  of  inquiry,  was  incorrect,  as 
was  indeed  st^^  i^  one  of  the  documents  themselves.  Now, 
it  was  so  far  from  being  so,  that  there  was  np  incorrectness 
whatever  in  that  evidence  ;  on  the  contrary,  Lord  St.  Vincent 
understood  the  matter  at. the  time,  as  he  and  every  body  un- 
derstand it  now,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  have  the  incor* 
rectness  pointed  out.  It  was  another  matter,  to  say  that  th^ 
hon.  baronet  was  to  blame  in  what  he  did  on  the  subject  pf 
that  expedition ;  that  was  a  point  which  was  not  then  before 
the  house.  The  question  at  present  was,  whether  the  evi- 
dence of  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  or  w^  ^t  correct,  and  it 
feally  appeared  to  him  perfectly  correct.   . 

The  Chance//^  of  the  Excbequer  thought  that  whatever. 

might 
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vnWht  be  doobffbl,  tliilft  ihudi  indkpbtsMy  appeared  on  th< 
iace  of  these  px^eni  that  llit  transaction  «rbi(^  occa$i<N»e4 
^he  expencey^'the  expe^tion  which  had  been  so  frequently 
mentioned,  waia  measure  perfectly  well  known  to  Lord  St; 
Vincent ;  that  to  the  expence  being  inctirredt  he  had  no  oh^ 
jection ;  that  he  <A}ected  afterwards  only  to  hs  bdng  defrayed 
•ut  of  nayal  moiMV.'-T-f  .4  frtxHgious  cry  $f  hear''  bumf  J- 

Mr.  Grey  said,  that  Lofd  St.  Vincent  knew  of  the  trate^*^^ 
tion  of  some  secret. service  wzfe  a  fact  \  but  that  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent disapproved  of  and  ^otested  against  the  application  of 
naval  money  for  that  purpose,  was  equally  indisputable ;   no 
naval  money  wis,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  issued  lor  that 
purpose  under  the  authority  of  that  noble  carh  '  His  answer 
was  given  to  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  with  refer* 
ence  fb  his  assent  to  the  naval  money  being  employed  to  the 
purpose  of  that  secret  service,  which  assent  4ie  most  indispu-' 
tably  never  gave.    Lord  &•  Vincem  was,  therefore,  perfectly 
right  in  that  sense,  when  he  said  be  knew  nothhig  of  the 
transaction. — (Hear  !  hear  I  from  the  ^her  side  <f  the  house.) 
.   J/r.  Wallace  declared,  as  far  as  his  recollection  went,  it  f&A 
appear  to  him  that  the  noble  earl  was  quite  incorrect  in  the  ' 
statement  he  made  before  the  commissioners ;  for  it  appeared 
from  the  communications  of  Sir  A.  S.  Hamond,  that  the  nor 
b!e  eari  not  only  knew  of  and  approved  the  secret  so^ice,  hot 
that  he  ako  assemted  to*  providing  the  funds  for  k.    Most  cer*^ 
tainly  the  impression  on  his  mind  was  directly  the  reverse  of  ^ 
that  feb  by  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Grey)  op^dte  to  him. 

Mr.  Grey — ^I  say  the  representation  of  the  kon.  gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken  is  directly  the  contrary  of  the  transac- 
tion to  which  he  refers.  If  he  has  an  epithet  to  apply  to  the 
evidence  of  the  noble  carl — if  he  has  a  charge  to  make— 
( Spake  i  Spoke  f  resounded  from  %uinous  parts  of  the  botise,) 

Sir  A.  S.  Ksmntid  stated  that  it  would  appear,  that  bis 
lordship  directed  that  the  comptroller  'of  the  navy  should 
have  funds  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  expedition,  and 
he  would  beg  to  know  whether  these  funds  were  to  come  from 
his  own  pocket,  or  from  the  money  of  the  navy.  This  letter 
was  written  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  in  which  he  told  Sir  A. 
Hamoad  that  hie  lordship  was  satisfied  the  service,  (that  was, 
the  secret,  or  stone  expedition)  would  be  properly  performed. 
Hcre^he  hon.  baronet  alluded  to  the  letter  of  Lord  Hobart,  of 
the  7tli  of  March  1804,  and  of  Ewl  St.  Vincent  on  the  9th, 
wherein  bis  Jordship  said,  ^'  It  is4iiought  advisable^  under  th* 
•Vox..  II-  1805 •  Mm  presjcat 
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yrtisei^t  ^puimtaace^  of  the  wir,  that  an  atto^t  should  be 
f)^  for  the  prosecution  of  a  project  for  choaking  up  the 
Wbour  of  Poulogfiet  the  success  of  which  will  depend  on  se^ 
crccy  atid  dispatch.  I  have  the  king's  commands  to  inform 
^oi|  it  i^  his  m^ty^s  pleasure  that  you  take  this  under  your 
ijrnmedi^ite  contrQli  ^d  communicate  in  confidencrwithMn 
— ^ — ,  supplying  him  with  such  funds,  and  giving  him  such 
orders  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  vesseb,  and  supply- 
ing stones  and  other  materials  which  may  be  judged  neces« 
fixury  to  be  embariied,  as  sh)ill  be  requisite  for  accomplishing 
Xk^  object  in  view.  The  advance  you  may  have  occasion  to 
n)ake  for  this  service  shall  be  hereaiter  repaid  from  the  trea« 
sury.  The  vessels  will  proceed  to  the  Downs,  and  you  will 
receive  orders  from  Lord  Keith."  Another  letter  on  thefoU 
lowing  d^y  from  the  noble  earl  to  Sir  A.  S.  Hamond  statedj 
^!  I  received  your  letter  of  yesterday  enclosmg  instructions 
ff  onv  Lord  Hobart  for  an  expedition  on  the  naval  service,  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  well  performed  ;  but  as  thtf 
whole  cxpence  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treasury,  I  do  Dot  see 
^ny  occasion  for  any  part  oi  the  detail  being  transmitted  to 
V  the  navy  board,'* 
'  Mr.  tVallaa-r\  beg  to  know  whether  I  have  stated  the  dj-« 
cect  contraiy  of  the  true  representation  on  these  letters?  I 
have  not  done  so,  as  far  at  least  as  my  understanding  goes.  I 
!uy  it  was  stated  originally  in  my  Lord  Hobarc's  letter,  thatthe 
funds  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  supplied  from  the  navy, 
but  tliat  t)>ey  were  ultimately  to  come  from  the  treasury,  and 
that  my  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  aware  of  this.  I  shoiild  •  be 
glad  to  know  what  he  has  to  say  against  that  ? 

Mr.  Grey — My  Lord  St.  Vincent  states,  that  the  whole  ex- 
penditure is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treasury.  He  protests 
againsjt  the  application  of  any  naval  iiioncy  for  that  purpose. — 
(No !  m  /  no  t  from  the  other  side,)  —I  have  my  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent's authority  to  state,  that  he  would  have  quitted  oflSce  aU 
rt>gether,  dr,  to  use  his  own  empliatic  expression,  put  his 
hand  in  the  fire,  rather  than  he  would  haye  consented  to  the 
issue  of  any  naval  money  for  that  purpose. 

/1/r.  ff^allace—I  did  not  mean  to  st?ite  any  thing  in  contra* 
diction  to  what  the  noble  earl  has  thought  fit  to  communicate 
to  the  hon.  member  as  to  what  he  would  have  assented  to  :  I 
am  stating  only  what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  (hey — I  say  the  papers  completely  prove  that  which  myj 
Ijord  St.  Vincent  said  to  me. 

•   •      * ~       .  ■-     -       •  ■  •       Mr. 
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' .  iffd'  Sitlkfan  had  not  had  the  good  forttuxc  to  be  m  th^ 
house  when  this  debate  commencedy  and,  therefore>  what  He 
thonld  say  must  be  necessarily  imperfect  i  but  haying  been  ac- 
^ttailited  with  the  sutject^  it  was  his  duty  to  lay  Defore  the 
house  what  he  knew.  My  Lord  St/ Vincent  (said  the  hoxi. 
member)  was  eertaiidy  acquainted,  as  indeed  ifas  stated  by 
gcntUsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  themsdivcS)  with  the 
whole  df  the  service  j  but  my  Lord  St.  Vinceni  'reiiding  itk 
the  eountryy  coold  derive  information  only  from  notes  sts  the 
matter  was  going  on.  My  Lord  St.  Vhiccnt*^  letter  to  Sfr 
A.  S.  Hamond  was  dated  on  the  pth  of  February.  O9  thd 
loth  oJF  February,  Lord  Hobart  wrote  to  Lord  St.  VinccCT 
to  inform  him  tl^kt  he  had  proposed  a  secret  e:xpediti6n  to  be 
carried  into  effect^  and  that  he  had  expressly  directed  Sir  A. 
S.  Hamond  to  take  it  under  his  control,  and  tb^t  the 
fends  would  be  ultimately  repaid  by  the  treasury.  To  the 
best  of  my  recolleaion  Sir  A.  S.  Hamond  expressed  ){b.th  to 
my  L<^  Buckinghamshire  and  myself>  that  navy  bilk"  would 
be  employed  for  that  purpose.  Not  knowing  any  other  mode, 
t  did  acquiesce  with  my  Lord  Buckingha(pshire  in  what  R\^ 
A.  S.  Hamond  said,  that  the  money  should  be  placed  in. tbe 
hands  of  Messrs.  Hammersleys,  to  pay  the  trxpencss  as  they 
occurred  \  to  which  1  saw  no  objection.  I  believe  that  my 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  by  some  accident,  did  not  hear  of  tliat ; 
bat  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  that  until  I  heard  my  Lord 
St.  Vincent  say  that  he  was  against  it,  I  did  believe' that 
he  waf  not.  1  have  heard  him  ^ay  now  that  he  \vas  against  ft  / 
as  he  has  declared  that  he  would  have  protested  against  paying 
the  expences  out  of  the  navy  ihoney,  I  will  believe  my  Lord 
St. Vincent ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  know  it* 

Mr,  Vnmittart  did  not  understand  the  exact  meaning  of 
tbj  Lord  St.  Vincent  until  he  heard  the  explanation  \  hut  np\^* 
he  did  understand,  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  did  not  m^an  that 
the  itioney  should  come  out  of  the  navy  service  ;  he  chbughr, 
^cwcvcr,  that  the  charge  against^  the  hon.  baronet,  for  pro- 
ceeding without  authority,  was  done  away. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  spoke  in  support  of  the  rro- 
pfiety  of  bringing  forward  these  papers,  as  necessary  to  eluci-» 
date  this  subject,  and  to  support  the  character  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  which  the  hoii.  gentleman  oyer  the  way  (ftlr.  Grey) 
lud  endeavoured  to  stifle. 

Mr.  tape  defended  Lord  St.  Vinccrtt,  and  maintained  that 
I;^  had  stated  before  the  commissioners  expressly  as  the  case 
wilb  Fe£ereiice  to  the  mahder  in  which  the  expenct  of 
M  m  a  thtf 
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ihe  eiipalition  wsu  to  be  defrayed.    I{e  4iet>ied  ckatao^  en-* 
deavQur  had  been  made  to  stifle  iaioprnztion*  .    i 

i^/r.  Hobbousf  $poke  from  tlie  giadlery.  The  questiosr  he 
said/  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  quite  outojF  siglit,  thal^ 
without  consulting  his  recollection,  be  should  net  have  known 
what  was  the  immediate  object  of  discussion.  He  had  wis* 
nessed  a  great  deal  of  clamour  and  irritatioB»  of  crimination 
and  recriminatiosit  and  of  every  thingj  in  shorty  'but  aigu^ 
ment.  The  xnotion  before  the  house  was,  whether  the  l»per» 
wbi^  had  been  presented  by  the  worthy  .baronet^  (Sir  A.  S. 
Hanaoiid)  and  read«at  the  taUe  by  the  clerks  should  be  printed 
fbr  the  use  of  the  members.  Had  any  objectioh  beeii  offered 
t4  its  adoption  ?  What  possible  mischief  could  result  from  the 
publication  of  these  papers  ?  He  had  heard  none  assigned ;  he 
could  conceive  none  \  and  therefore  he  should  cordially  assent 
tothe  motion.  With  respect  to  the. testimony  given . by  Lord. 
St.  Vi|)fe)\f  before  the  naval  commissioners,  and  annexed  to 
the  eievp^h  report^  his  (Mr.  Hobhoose*s)  impression  upon 
reading  it  agreed  with  the  statements  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
below  him  (Mr.  Yansittart),  and  of  his  right  hon.  firiend 
near  him  (Mr.  Sullivan);  both  of  whom,  from  the  puUk  situ« 
atlons  they  s^  that  time  filled,  were  well  acquaiatnl  neich  th^ 
whole  proceeding,  and  most  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment.  The  auestion  put  to  his  lordship  was,  **  whether 
the  comptroller  o/the  navy  was  authorized  by  him  to.perfona: 
a|iy  secret  service,  for  which  a  certain  sum  was  advanced,  and 
whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  tlic  trapsaction  ?"  The  an*, 
swer  W4S — ^^  he  (the  comptroTlcr  of  the  navy). Was  not,  nor 
had  he  (Lord  St.  Vincezit)  any  knowledge  of  the  transaction*"* 
What  other  inference  could  be  deduced  from  this  reply,  ex- 
cept that  his  lordship  did  not  know  the  secret  service  alluded 
to,  and  had  not  authoriaed  it  ?  This,  from  the  letters  whidt 
had  now  been  read,  was  certainly  not  conibrmalile  to  the  fact. 
It  appeared,  however,  from  the  &ime  documcius,  that  his 
lordship  looked  |o  the  trc.«ary  for  the  payment  of  the  ex* 
pence,'  and  therefore  he  was  not  guilty  of  warranting  the  ap-% 
plication  of  naVal  money  to  secret  services.  By  the  explana« 
tipn  now  given  by  Lord  St.  Vincent's  friends,  it  is  clear,  also,,* 
that  to  this  point  his  lordship  intended  to  direct  his  answer. 
te  the  comsussioners.  l*hc .  evidence,  thus  construed,  left 
not  the  least  shadow  of  blame  upon  his  lovdship.  He  (Mr. 
Hobh^use)  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent's integrity  an^  j^nour  ^  he  admir<d  his  professional  talei^tjif 
aipid  comptetdy  approved  his . administratiQn. of  ,the s^ip'^g^ 
•,  .  during 
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doring^the  ttnie  that  he  prtsidtd  at  that  board.  Mr.'Habb 
bouse  conclude  with  repeating  his  widi  diat  a  <lebate  so  to^ 
taiiy  irrelevant  to  the  question  under  conrideratioD,  ttHght  no 
longer  be  protracted.— -fS^A^  qufstion  was  loudly  eaUedfir.) 

The  Ckamdlor  of  the  Exchiqwr  justified  his  forihcr  asser* 
tkn  in  this  and  all  other  particulars  upon'tfix^subject,  ind 
quoted  the  ezamkiatton  of  the  noble  earl  before  fhe  comn^s^ 
sioners,  as  gip^en  in  the  report  bf  way  of  qde^ion  andf* 


Mr.  Grey  said  that  he  could  not  sit  still  under  wh^  appear^ 
ed  to  him  to  be  the  wilful  misrepresentatiw  of  thtf  right  hon; 
gpiHtmm.'^fOrikrt  Order  f  Order!)  "• 

Mr^  Speaker — ^The  hon.  gentleman  is  disposed  to  admit  thslt 
dnt  expression  cannot  be  justified. 

Mr.  Grey  submitted,  and  proceeded-  to  argue  <m  the  ei4^ 
dence  of  the  noble  earl,  which  he  maintained  again  to  be  per-^ 
fectly  coonstent  with  the  hot. 

Adrmt^  Mathham  gave  an  account  of  a  conversation  he  had 
wkhLordSt.  Vincent,  when  they  were  both  at  the  hoard  of 
admiralty,  relative  to  this  expedition,  by  which  it  wa§c)ear  the 
flK>bie  earl  had  no  idea  that  the  expenditure  was  to  be  defrayed 
any  where  but  out  of  the  treasury,  saying,  *^  As  to  the  admii* 
rahy  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.,*'  ' 

Mr.  fVardvns  convinced  the  noble  earl  must  have  felt  tha( 
the  expence  of  the  expedition  must  have  been  defrayed  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  admiralty,  although  ultimately  by  th4 
treasury. 

'  Cenet^  Gas^sfHe  felt  disposed  to  make  great  allowance  ftr 
the  firailty  of  the  memory  of  the  noble  earl,  since  he  recoU 
lected  being  on  a  court  martial,  on  a  charge  preferred  by  that 
noble  eail  against  a  person  for  following  orders  issued  %y 
himself.  '    •  ^ 

The  question  was  then  put  and  carried.*  '^^^ 

Mr.  Kinnaird  moved  the  postponement  of  hw  mOf  i<Wi  re-" 
specting  Sir  Home  Popham,  on  account  of  the  imprebabilit]^ 
of  the  papers  being  printed  in  su^cient  time  for  the  discti&^ 
sion.  However,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  \ViUiam  Youngf 
and  Sir  H.  Popham^  he  agreed  to  let  his  former  motion  stand 
unaltered.  .      i 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move^fb^ 
a  committee  on  the  corn  hw$  the  next  day  sc'nnight.       -  '     "J 

Lord  H.  Petty  gave  notice,  that  he  wouW,  the  next  d»y; 
move  the  postponement  of  the  moti^  of  ^xvhich  iie  had  aU 
tvady  given  notice  *,  ^n$l  added,  that,  on  Wednesday,  h4 

would 
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would  move  for  the  prodnction  of  papers  connected  with 
the  subject  of  the  civil  list  of  Scotland,  and  particularly 
warrants  issued  by  the  barons  of  the  ez£he<}Uer. 

NAVAL   COMMISSION. 

The  CI»H€fthr  of  the  £xcbeqwer  moved  the  reading  the  act 
appoiotinff  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry;  and  .the  act 
being  read  accordingly)  the  right  hon.  p;entleman  rose,  pnr« 
suant  to  notice>  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
further  continuance  of  that  act  for  a  ttnie  to  be  limited.  In  s^ 
former  p|irt  of  the  session  he  bad  observed  that  it  was  his  in^ 
tention  to  bring  forward  thh  motion,  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  commission  of  :baval  inquiry  should  be  unable  in  the 
course  of  the  session  to  fully  discharge  the  duty  assigned  ta 
tfhem  on  their  original  appointment.  This  inability  was  now 
apparent^  as  several  objects  still  remained  for  investigatiott 
inrhich  ^would  necessarily  occupy  much  time.  It  therefore  be* 
tame  proper  to  prolong  their  continuance.  With  respect  to 
the  conduct  and  character  of  this  commissiont  he  wsfi  as  wiU 
Im  as  any  man  to  admit  that  it  had  produced  much  usefol 
ind  important  information.  At  the  same  time>  however,  he 
would  say,  that  there  were  several  parts,  of  the  conduct  of  this 
commission  of  which  he  could  not  approve;,  but  still  their  in«* 
^e^gation  had  been  productive  ot  many  results  that  would 
con<toce  to  the  public  service,  and,  on  this  ground^  he  felt  ie 
kis  duty  tofubmit  this  motion. 

Mr.  Whitbread  thought  it  extraordinary  that  the  rirht  horu 
gcfttkaian  should  select  the  very  time  he  was  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  ImII  to  {uolong  the  existence  of  the  naval  com-, 
vussion,  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  conduct  of  that  commission* 
Sucha  reflection  from  any  man  in  the  house  wculd  excite 
imrprise,  but  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  on  such  jn  occa* 
sion  t€X>,  it  must  be  peculiarly  surprising.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  wa$  quite  iure  it  was  decidedly  opposite  to  the  general  opi- 
wiQn  ^tbat Jkoiise,  and  the  universally  received  sentiment  of 
the  country,  that  those  commissioners  were  in  any  part  of 
their  conduct  deserving  of  censure.  So  far  from  it,  that  there 
could  be  no  dgtibt  that  the  public  feeling  was  warmly  iii  their 
&vour,  too  much  so  indeed  to  afford  any  thing  like  a  gracious 
Deception  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  remarks.  Those  com* 
missionera,  in  his  judgment,  and  he  believed  there  were  very 
(rw  w4»o  really  difiered  from  him,  had  discharged  their  duty 
with  peculiar  moderation  and  justice.  If  the  right  hon.  j^en* 
fieman  thought  that  tliey  had  in  any  m>(ance  deviate^  %om. 
..  -    ■  *^    that  ■ 
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that  duty,  or  made  an  improper  exercise  of  the  pov(nr  iiftiniit^ 
cd  to  themi  it  was  incunthent  on  him  to  have  stated  it,  and  nOf 
to  have  dealt  in  loose  insinuation.  Persuaded  of  the  merits  of 
this  commissioni  and  that  where  the  results  of  its  inquiry  were 
in  any  case  tmparfect>  that  imperfection'did  not  proceed  ^oA 
any  want  of  diligence  or  capacity  on  their  part>  but  from  ft  de^ 
ficiency  in  the  powers  with  which  they  were  inrested)  Ije 
&ould  move  an  amendment^  the  object  of  which  would  be  A 
remove  that  deficiency.  The  first  point  upon  which  he  w6illd 
propose  to  extend  the  power  of  the  commissioners,  would  be  to 
compel  public  ofiicers  to  furnish  them  with  accounts  or  docu«« 
anencs  in  such  form  as  they  might  think  proper  to  specify^ 
Thus  no  treasmrer  of  the  navy,  or  other  public  officer,  or  de- 
puty, would  be  permitted  to  thwart  or  delay  the  ptt>seeding» 
of  this  meritorious  commission.  The  next  amendment  he 
would  submit  would' go  to  repeal  or  new-model  the  5  th  clause, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  so  improperly  made  use  of  to 
pMvent  the  full  disclosure  of  public  delinquency,  and  to  pro- 
tect delinquents.  Those  effects,  which  were  notorious,  axid 
which  occasioned  general  regret,  must  impress  the  mind  of 
every  man  who  was  really  anxious  for  the  success  of  this  in* 
quiry,  with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  fcnr  this 
amiendment.  No  objection  could  be  made  to  a  further  extenr 
sion  of  the  powers  of  those  commissioners  from  any  appre- 
hension that  that  power  was  likely  to  be  abused,  for  against; 
3uch  an  apprehension  the  discseet  and  moderate  manner  in 
which  they  had  heretofore  acted  must  afford  ^ufiicieni  secu* 
rity.  According  to  the  act,  as  it  now  stands,  every  person: 
had,  it  seemsy  a  right  to  decline  to  answer  any  question  which 
lie  chose  to  think  might  tend  to  criminate  himself.  l*bis  a£* 
forded  such  a  latitude  as  was  calcubted  completely  to  defeat 
all  inquiry,  and  he  would  appeal  to  the  learned  gentleman. on 
the  other  side  (the  attorney  general),  whether  any  man  would 
be  permitted  in  a  court  of  law  to  decline  answering  a  question- 
merely  upon  his  own  concQ)tion  that  the  answer  might  tend- 
to  criminate  him.  The  practice,  on  the  contrary,  was,  he 
apprehended,  that  if  a  man  declined,  upon  such  an  allegation,, 
to  give  an  answer,  the  court  was  competent  to  say  that  it.  did; 
not  appear  likely  tlie  answer  would  produce  such  an^iffect,  and* 
that  therefore  tht  witness  must  answer.  I^  however,  the  an- 
swer should*  tend  to  criminate  the  witness,  the  common,  la^'. 
would  protect  him  against  the  consequences.  Now  it  was  hi^- 
wish  to  invest  the  naval  commission  with  a  discretion  of  the- 
^ame  nature  as  that  possessed  by  the  judges**that  they  should 
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hivmlle  povcr  of  cpmpdHng  rduc^antwiuiessis  to  at^o-*^ 
tluit.iiKJb  mtxtesflcs  'i^oold  be  protected  by  this  act^AOt  against 
ttitiilt4li^9>biit;n(i(Wiat  th(S  ^onseqqcnceS'Of  (such  aa^wert 
Witfcj^k-.ytQ«.dte^haci<  gco^k^  m<ffr#4  ap  ^Kklition  to  the 
9MiPtirmaifctib«ward.f^  the 

v^Thiir.C%irff#dKf-^y^,£wtf£/^<r!9bse^  upon  the  allusions 
iflb>«b:tbf3l|oilu  g^aficlmm^bsA.tnadGto  what  he  thought  pro^ 
]^jtQf0iUj3'Sltipiibmw»^^  iDuit  bf  liim  uprpn  the  conduct  of  the 
wvatcMiMUflsidii;..  Svtnk^  thc;hpn.  gentleman  could  not  supt 
pMiitlm:^esaiise:hc  fdt  it  Jbi9  ^kty  to  bfing  foryard  this.mo^ 
tioDi.be^wae'Aharfifara:  divested  of  thelibirty  jof  speech,  or 
that  be  was  to  be  hdd  out- (a  the  odium  of  that  house  or  the 
country,  because  he  b^d  thought  proper  to  animadvert  upon 
tl>e  conduct  of  die  nayal  coxnniissioners.  He  certainly  did 
think  that  those  commissioners  had,  in  certain  instances,  ex* 
ociited  their  powers  in  a  Tery  unbecoming  manner.  Sut  stilt 
he  wasr^ftd^tosay  that  their  services  were  productiw  of'pobw 
lie  utility,  and  ifi  consequence  of  that  opinion' be  bfoughl 
forward  tSie  motion  before  the  house.  Wich  regard  to  thq 
new  provisions  recommended  by  the  lion. -gentleman,  he  did 
not  conceive  that  there  were  grounds  for  their  ado^ion.  vl'hty 
were  ^  all  events  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  ^titich  dcU^ 
herAfion,  and  theref>re  he  ishould  oppose  their  intfodnetioiv 
iRto  the  original  fraxne  of  the  bill.  I^  however,  tkeyskoulA 
appear. upc»  future  cotisideration  to  be  neces8a)ry,  te  would  be 
competent  to  the  Hon.  gentleman  ^o  propose  them  in  a  &tur<^ 
stage,  when  there  would  be  a  Ijettcr  opp<M*tQnity  for  discussijig 
them  ^han  on  jthe  present  occasion,  namely,-  in  the  shape  ot 
amotion  for  an  instruction  to  the  committee^  tO  receive  such 
chtfse.  ^ Into 'the  merits  of  these  amendments  he  would  foif' 
the  present ^Iccltne  to  enter  -at  any  length.  ,  Biit  as  to  the  last 
jjoint  respecting  the  5  th  clause  of  the  ncfotsk  stood,  he  would  t 
say,  that  it  wotild  appear  to  Him  a  breach  -  of  common  equhyyj 
and  a  most  dangerous  innovation  upon-the- old- constitutional 
practice,  to  oMige  a  man  to  criminate  himsrf& '  'It  'was  such  a' 
pi*op03ition-as  he  trusted  the  house  would  feel  to  be  at  least; 
deserving  of  too  mnchserinirs  consideration,  at  once  to  give  a- 
sort  of  opfnion  by  the-adoption  of  the  honoufraUe  gentlemanV 
n^jotion,  that  such  an  amendmcm  was  necessary. 

'Mr,  f^?T  entirely  concurred  with  his  hon^uraWfr  ^  friend  ini 
thinking  the  insimmtion  throii^'h  out  against  the  mva)  conw 
nrission  by  tlie  right  hon.geftrleirian^'whb*hri*  just  sat  <low»^ 
a  :mo^  qtrm^rdinary  circu mstatid^  indeed^   partiibula^ly  wheu . 
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the  time  at  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  expressed  his  r?is- 
approbation  was  taken  into  view.  If  the  ground  dF  thh  iiia» 
approbation  was  of  a  scrions  and  important  natttre^4^  was 
highly,  inconsistent  in  him  to  bring  forwaurdthemotixm  beforcr 
the  house ;  for  if  the  commtssioaers  were  deserving  of  such' 
censure,  how  could  the  right  hon.  yntleman  reoouctle  it  wkh 
a  just  sense  of  public  duty,  to  propose  the  continnaace  of 
dietr  power  ?  B^t  ifi  on  the  eontrarji  thie  grounds  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  disa[q>robat3on  were  of  a  trifling  o^ 
comparatively  unimportant  nature,  how  strange  was  die  op*  ^ 
portunity  chosen  for  declarinff  it  ?  There  was  something  pecu^ 
Harly  remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  the  right  hoo;  gentleman^ 
respecting  tins  commission.  At  such  a  ttmcy  what  conld  he* 
mean  by  alluding  to  trivial  error»*^ 

To  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike. 
Willing  to  harts  and  yet  afraid  to  strike  f 

(A  cry  ^Jhiar I  heart)  Those  two  lines  appeared  to  be  quite 
appropriate  to  express  the  disposition  of  the  right  hon;  gentle* 
man*  they  $eemed  to  be  made  for  him.  With  respect  to  the 
proposition,  of  his  hon.  friend,  gentlemen  would  consider  that 
lint,  adoption  of  it  would  not  go  to  bind  the  house  to  any  sub* 
sidiary  amendments  that  mi^t  .be  hereafter  submitted.  He 
merely  proposed  that,  as  amendment  was  obviously  necessary 
in  this  act,  the  original  title  of  the  bill  should  correspond  with 
ihe  desired  object.  If  the  amendments  recommended  by  his 
hon.^£nend  were  calculated  to  intrench  on  the  great  and. 
fundao^enlal  principles  of  common  law,  he  would  not,  from 
any  degree  of  regard  or  gratitude  to  the  commissioners  of  naval 
inquiry,  and  no  man  respected  them  more  than  he  did,  be  in- 
duced to  assent  to  their  adoption.  He  wished  not' that  any 
man  should  b^  bound  to  criminate  himself;  but,  in  any  act 
which  had  for  its  object  to  compel  public  officers  to  account 
fer  their  conduct  of  the  public  mo^ey,  he  was  very  unwilUnj^ 
that  a  clause  should  exist,  calculated  to  shelter  any  public  oN  ' 
ficer  from  rendering  such  account,  if  be  chose  to  decline  it. 
At  least,  any  officer  who  should  avail  himself  of  such  a  clause, 
and  thus  explicitly  declare  an  apprehension  of  the  discovery 
of  his  guik>  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  for  one  moment  after- 
wards, to  retain  his  office.  The  case  was  different  with  re- 
jpect  to  private  individuals-  But,  when  the  public  though 
proper  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Its  stewards  or  agepts^  was  ^  it  to  be  borne  that  any  one  of 
such  servants  shoul4  refUfe  to  answer  fhe  questions  of  such  a 
Va<«*  U' x8aj.  Nn  coxnminion^ 
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-cotomistfofo  \  btit,  scill  mortf  was  it  tolerable  that>  after  soch  re- 
fosal)  he  shotild  remain  in  office  ?  If  a  public  officer  were  in- 
hoteJtti  #)i7  sbotild  he  wish  to  be  silent,  and,  if  he  we^e 
guiitj^  #hy  shonM  the  le^slature  protect  him  in  his  silence  ? 
—He  did  tiot  thean  of  course  that  any  officer  should  be 
foitfed  tafertrish'gronnds  of  prosecution  against  himself,  but 
that»  if' he  pM^ist^  in  that  conduct  which  clearly  implied  a 
eohscTOtisness  of  definquency,  he  should  be  dismissed  from  of* 
ttt.  G^ittleiheii  often  appeared  to  forget  the  nature  of  these 
commi^fons.  They  were,  in  fiict,  to  be  considered  as  the  re- 
jirfesentMvcs  of  the  public,  eltamining  the  conduct  of  pubiit 
servants.  If  a  master  were  to  appoint  any  person  to  inquire 
into -the  affirirs  rf  his 'family,  and  -a  servant  were  to  refuse  to 
answer  such  questions  as  might  be  put  to-  him  fron>  a  fear  of 
criminating  himself,  would  such  a  servant  be  permitted  to  re* 
tain  his  place  i  Certainly  not.  Why,  then,  should*  a  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  or  his  clerk^  or  any  other  public  servant,  how- 
ever hfgh,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  office  after  refusing  to 
answer  to  the  agent  of  their  master  for  the  manner  m  which 
they  had  managed  his  concerns,  particularly  when  their  tdusal 
betrayed  a  sense  of  guilt  ?  Whether  public  officers  should  be 
compellable  to  answer  such  commissions  or  notf  it  oughts 
surely,  in  common  sense  and  equity,  to  be  understood  that  a 
ifcfusal  to  answer  Aould  be  immediately  followed  by  dismissal* 
tf  that  were  understood,  then  the  repeal  of  the  5th  datise 
would  not  be  so  essentially  necessary,  although  still  a  provi- 
sion to  meet  such  a  case  as  that  pf  Mark  Sprott  would  be  called 
for.  That  person  dedined  to  answer,  on  the  grouiid  that  he 
was  not,  being  no  public  officer,  compellable  to  answer  ques* 
tioqs  under  the  act.  So  he  was  advised  by  the  lawyers  whon^ 
be  consulted.  Perhaps  those  lawyers  were  right,  but  whether 
or  not,  it  was  proper  to  extend  and  explain  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  cavil^  and 
to  enable  them  ftiHy  to  execute  the  purpose  of  their  appoint- 
ment. The  honourable  meoiber  repeated,  that  it  was  desir*- 
^ble  to  be  understood  thgt  such  a  commission  as  that  under 
consideration  was  not  to  be  viewed  by  public  officers  as  a 
hostile  court  of  inquiry,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  public, 
to  whieh  they  are  as  much  obliged  to  account,  as  dny  servants 
are  to  the  inquiry  of  their  masters. 

The  Attorney  General  opposed  the  amendment.  If  it  Were 
adopted,  he  would  put  it  to  the  consideration  df  the  house 
how  the  bill  was  to  be  framed  agreeable  to  its  title,  unless 
there  was  a  private  communication  between  the  hoo.  gentle- 
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mtn  and  his  right  hon.  ftietid  bcrfqf^  the  bill  shoum)#4FaiWi| 
upy  and  that  the  obyectiom  exisiiag  in  the  mind  of  bis  jrighl 
kon.  friend  against  those  amendiAems  should  be  repa^Fe4f 
If  the  objections  prevailing  agaipst  those  amendments)  whid^ 
€>bjections  he  himself  felt  stronglyi  should  not  be  done  away 
by  future  discussion,  the  houscj  if  the  apiendmcnt  now  pro* 
posed  were  acceded  to>  migb^  be  placed  v^  the  dilemma  of 
having  prefixed  a  title  to  a  billi  with  which  the  bill  itself  may  , 
prove  to  be  inconsistent.  It  was  manifest  to  him  tl^t  it  woul4  * 
be  much  better  to  postpone  the  adoption  of  a  title  io  th^  )mJ1s 
which  would  imply  an  alteration  of  the  existing- '^j  uiH^ 
that  change  itseU  should  be  determined  oz^..         i      . 

Afr.  Sheridan  saw  no  probalulity  of  the  private  (^ommunica* 
tion,  aUuded  to  by  the  learned  gentleiQan,  taking  place  be-? 
tween  his  hon,  friend  {Mr.  VVhitbread)  and  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  ^  and  still  less  did  he  think  it  pro^ablo 
that  even  if  such  communication  did  take  place  his  hon*  friend 
would  be  able  to  coiivince  thai:  right  hon.  gentleman  of  the 
rectitude  of  any  proposition  of  which  he  happened  at  all  t^ 
disapprove.  ^The  objection  of  the  learned  gentleman  to  thf 
amendment  before  tV^  house  would  be  removed  by  aj^inting 
his  hon.  fnend  to  assist  in  pi^paring  the  bill»  which  would  be 
a  proper  proceeding  on  the^otW  side,  if  they  meant  to.  act 
rightly.  The  right  hon*  gentkoiaa  had  observe^  t^^t  the 
house  did  not  part  with  the  liberty  of  ^nimadvertii^g  <>n  the 
conduct  of  the  commissioners  of  na,val  inquiry  merely  by  a<» 
senting  to  their  appointment.  With  this  observation  he  con^* 
cnrred,  btu  although  the  privilege  of  canvassing  their- conduct 
did  of  GOtme  remain  to  the  house,  no  max^bifSF  co^ld  ^ssiupo 
the  right  of  throwing  out  injurious  insinuations  agaipj^t  those 
commiasionersi  without  stating  the  precise  ground  of  com^ 
plaint.  When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  charged  the  comipis^  ^ 
doners  .with  behaving  in  an  unbecoming  manner,  it  wa^v  in« 
cnmbent  on  htm  to  point  out  what  he  condemned,  Xji  order 
that  the  commissioners  might  so  conduct  thcmsclyes  in  future 
as  to  avoid  his  heavy  disapprobation ^^  With  regard  to  the  re* 
marks  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  fifth  clause  of  the 
act>  and  the  repugnancy  he  professed  to  fed  io  the  unconsti* 
turional  idea  of  cgmpelUpg  a  m^A  to  criminate  hiipself,  it  had 
of  late  become  very  much  the  fashion  of  the  right  hon,  gen- 
tloman  and  his  friends  to  cry  out  against  self  crimination. 
But  he  remembered  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  hfld  a 
directly  opposite  language^  The  argument  he  oiFei^d  to-day, 
I  grossly  inconsistent  with  th^t  yyhich  he  used  \x\  the  year 
N  n  2  1785, 
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f,-jSSf  vfj^cn  Ibe.  proposed  a  commisston  of  in<]pir3r  retpectisig 
ihe  fees,  8ic»  accepted  by  certain  officersi  and  when  he  insisted 
upon  the  introduaion  of  a  clause  quite  the  contrary  of  that  he 
defended  on  this  occasion*  And  this  clause  was  adopted  too^. 
notwithstanding  the  expounUrtdons  of  that  emioent  man  who 
was  now  no  more  (Mr.  Burfce)^  which  expostulations  that 
right  lion,  gentleman  then  ridiculed.  But  now  he  hikd  found 
It  convenierkt  tp  change  his  t30ne»  and  the  ident^pl  Mr.  Trot« 
ter,  who  it  was  curious  tO;0bserv«  was  in  1785  fiKced  to  aa*- 
swer  to  a  commission  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman^ 
was  now,  with  others  of  the  same  description!  to  be  protected 
from  answering  questions^  for  fear  such  gentlemen  should  tn« 
minatie  thiemselves.  Recurring  tb  the  loose  censures  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  conduct  of  the  na^al  commission* 
era,  the  hon*  member  observed^  that  he  meant  the  day  after 
the  next  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  commisstoners* 
Upon  that  vote  he  hoped.for  unanimity*— that  the  gratitttdt 
of  that  house  would  not  £dl' short  of  the  lieelings  of  the  couti* 
try^-^at  their  thanka  should  not  be  mean  andniggardly,  but 
fuH  and  complete^  equal  to  the  warm  wishes  of  the  pufalie. 
In  making  this  motion  he  thought  it  ri^t  to.  warn  the  right 
hem.  gentleman,  who  seemed  so  unwilling  to  explain  the 
grounds  of  his  objection-to  the  naval  commisrioaeis,  that  he 
would  take  care  so  to  word  that  motion,  at  to  compel  the 
right. hon.  gentleman  to  dbsent  from  it  altogether,  or  to  state 
in  fairness  and  candour  the  parts  of  their  conduct  which  ho 
disapproved. 

•  Mr.  R9Si  had  been  always  a  firiend  to  mqvirics  of  this  na- 
ture, sfa&ce  he  had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  tiiat  house. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  he  observed,  that  men  who  sat  on 
ti&e  same  side  of  the  house  with  him,  were  not  as  anxious  l» 
protect  the  puUic  money  from  dilapidations  as  any  other  per- 
sons. If  any  gentleman  thought  otherwise  with  respect  to 
him — ^if  he  knew  any  thing,  he  challenged  htm  to  state  it. 
Advcrtmg  to  the  allusion  tnade  by  the  hon;  gentleman  who^ 
had  just  sat  down,  to  the  conduct  of  his  right  hon.  friend  in* 
the  year  1 785,  he  maintained  that  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
was  unfounded«-that  his  right  hon.  friend  proceeded  upon 
the  same  pkindple  at  that  time  which  be  professed  that  eten* 
mg*  ' 

'  Mr*  Bankes  thought  some  amendments  appeared  necessary 
in  this  act,  in  order  to  do  away  tfar^bstnictidns  of  whkh  the 
commissioners  themselves. complained,  and  is^ch  were  evi* 
dent  from  the  tenth  report*    But  yet,  he  woukl.wish  to  wait 

until 
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^imtS  die  iHWse  shdold  have  foil  oppcMrtunity  td  eitamiiie  ite 
provisions  of  this  act,  in  order  to  ascertain  vhethe^  tkese  ob« 
vtractsons  ^ere  the  Terah  of  an  inherent  vice  in  the  act,  or  of 
M  nusoonsCniction  of  the  commissioners* 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Whkin^ad,  in  which  h^'^x* 

^pressed  his  disposition  to  decline  pi^essing  his  amendment,  and 

from  Mr.  Pitt,  in  vindication  of  his  consistency,  teave  Mkr^ 

*  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and'  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Attorney* 

general  were  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  same; 

CIVIL   AND   MILITARY  COMMISSIONS., 

The  Cianeillor  cf  tie  Etcebeqaer  then-moved'  for  leave  to 
tiring  in  a  bill  for  appointing  ccimiwissidners  to  inquire  into  the 
pubbc  expenditnre  of  tihe  country,  particidarly  in  the  military 
€$tablidunents,  with  liberty  to  them  to  repent  to  the  house 
such  regulations*  as  occurred  to  them  calculated  for  the  better 
inan^geo^ent  of  die  public  expendituroL'^He  thought  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  at  any  length  intaannexpiana^ 
tion  of  the  diffiorent  objects  of  the  bilH-After  what  iie  had 
siated.on  a  former  nights.  The  bill  was  meant  chiefly  to  ap» 
ply  to  the  mBitary  establishments,  the  ordnance,  barracks,  zic^ 
Anotherjunporbrnt  object  was  anexamination  into  the  state  of 
tbe-  public  ^accounts.  Auditors  of  accounts  had  some  yean 
since  been  appointed,  whose  investigations  had  been  «f .  <(ftt* 
sideraUepuUicittiHty.  From  the  long  war*  however,  and 
othpr  drcumstasioes  which  had  contrilMted  to  render  theitf 
duty  more  laborious  and  weighty,  great  arrears  had  been  al» 
lovfw.to  aceookidate,  and  they  had  not  been  enabled  to  bring 
./their  examination  down  to  so  recent  a  peciod  as  could  have 
b^cn  wished*  His.objectj  therefore,  was  to  appoint  additional 
auditors  to  manage  this  load  of  unaudited  accountsjf  till  once 
things  xoiild  be -brought  imo.such  a  train  that  one  set  of  com« 
missimi^nr.  would  j»e  sufficient  to  manage  the  wholes  This 
floight-be  the-subjeet  of  a  separate  bill  $  but  at  rhe-vune  time 
he  meant  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  bill  now'songht 
to  be  introduced  cp  have  a  general  ^perintendance  over  the  , 
whole.  Another  object  would  be  an  investigation  into  the^ 
money  improperly  taken -from  the  treasury  th  West  Indiii 
transactions,  and  should  altogether  be  of  a.prospectiTe  nature^ 
He  should  be  anxious  to  attend  to  the  suggestions  of  any  hon* 
gentleman  on  the  subject,  by  which  the  genera)  ob^  in  view 
cottid  h!  promotedv  md  any  abuses  be  corrected* 

Mr.  iames  FHzgcrakl  asked  if  it  was  meant  that  the  in^ 
•     '  quixy 
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^piTf  Awki  extend  to  Irehnd  i   No  place  vrantcd  rtferm  of 
s^Hisoft  so  VlQCh. 

Hie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  the  same 
system  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  joint  senrices  of  the  two 
.  couistriesu 

hir.  FitsigeraU  inquired  if  the  comaussioners  were  to  be 
Ae  same  (^  both  countries  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he  entertained  some 
doubts  how  far  that  might  be  expedient,  but  he  had  not  yet 
coippletely  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject. 

Air.  F(WP,' however  anxious  he  might  be  to  see  bills  intro* 
dooed  for  the  euro  and  prevention  of  abuses,  could  not  bring 
hs  mind  to  approve  of  any  UH  of  the  kind  brou^t  in  at  the 
]^c8ent  moment,  mider  the  auspices  of  the  right  hon.  gentle** 
man.  C^isiderhig  every  thing  which  had  been  lately  brought 
to  ligfat  against  the  dear  friend  and  colleague  of  the  right  hon. 
gemieman,  the  house  was  called  on  the  present  proceeding 
with  a  ecnsiderable  degree  of  doubt  and  suspicion,.  The  de* 
'^Ikacy  of  the  fight  hon.  gentleman's  situation,  he  realty  ex« 
jpected,  would  have  kept  him  from  forcing  himself  into  so 
ttiapiciOQS  a  service.  If  he  (Mr.  Fox)  had  been  connected  in 
foch  strong  habits  of  intimacy  with  any  person  found  guilty 
of  such  charges,  he  should  have  taken  sreat  care  not  to  have 
soiSu'ed  k  to  have  been  in  the  power  othis  first  and  bitterest 
enemy  to  say,  **  Tou  have  taken  into  your  own  hands  the  ap^ 
|>ointment  of  a  committee,  or  of  commissioners,  to  investigate 
the  charges  of  malversation  in  office,  alleged,  and,  in  some 
instances,  admitted  to  have  been  practised  by  your  colleagues, 
and  from  which  you  yourself  arc  not  altogether  free.**  VVhcn 
|ie  saw  the  same  person  undertake  the  defence  of  the  accused, 
and  then,  contrary  to  practice,  and  to  every  thing  favourable 
even  to  the  appearance  of  an  honest  inquiry,  take  on  himself 
in  the  first  instance  to  name  the  committee  by  whom  the  in- 
quiry wa$  to  be  prosecuted,  he  could  not  look  on  the  transs^c- 
cion  without  the  sttongest  suspicion.  He  would  ask  the  htxxse, 
if  Lord  Melville  had  had  the  nomination  of  the  con^mission* 
ers  of  naval  in^juiry,  did  they  believe  that  the  tenth  report 
would  ever  have  appeared  ? — And  if  so,  was  a  contrary  belief 
to  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  present  commission,  for 
examining  abuses  in  which  probably  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
Was  implicated  ? — He  hoped  the  house  would  well  weigh  this 
point,  and  recollect  that  if  ever  there  was  a  time  in  which  they 
were  called  on  not  tO  pay  attention  to  the  recommendation  of 

a  mi- 
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A  minisitr,  this  was  the  liftie*  It  was  ttot  in  <me  defxatmeni 
only  that  abuses  existed,  llie  eleventh  report  provicd  thnt  tho 
treasury  was  not  free  from  imitation,  and  yet  the  tigfac-faon, 
gentleman,  himself  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  board,  thought 
himself  entitled  to  nommate  the  persons  who  were  to  he  the 
fttl*gators  or  condemnators  of  that  board.  If  therig^t  faoa* 
gendemai;!  or  the  house  thought  that  this  would  Mikfy  the 
country  they  were  grossly  deceived* 

LmtJ  CastUreagh  asked  if  there  was,  in  the  poKtiaA  stAtaih 
of  the  country,  a  long  political  life  more  marked  for  its  po* 
rity  than  that  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  or,  if  there  was  at  that  moment 
ft  peiten  in  that  hons^  so  much  cmtitled  to  public  confiHdenoe  I 
tit  called  on  the  house  to  support  its  own  dignity,  and  not  «• 
idlow  in»nuations,  like  those  tlirowa  out  by  the  last  speaker^ 
lo  operate  on  their  decision.  , 

Mr,  Grryy  without  meaning  to  question  the  pinity  of  .Mr. 
iPitt,  thought  himself  warranted  in  maintaminf,  tlufi4tw«$ 
too  frequently  the  case,  when  the  head  of  vm  ^MuamifMtt^am 
was  uncoirupted  himself,  that  the  grossest  comsptaoti  sttbsisMdl 
ni  the  subordinate  pbrts.  He  couki  not  help  rematlLtag  the 
fire  unth  which  the  noble  knrd  (Castlereagh)  resisted,  wfat  Jtt 
termed,  insmnatioBii,  and  yet  the  calmness  with  whkli  iie  sub* 
mitted  to  direct  charges.  Hepairttcularly  alluded  to  Mi  in* 
stttice  ef  this  nature,  where  the  noble  lord  expressed  litmself 
in  most  indignant  terms  against  an  insinuation,  as  he  termed 
k,  thrown  out  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  ^hom  be  (Mr.  Ctej)^ 
did-tiot  then  see  in  his  i^ce  (Mr.  Foster),  reflecting  on  the 
Irish  house  of  commons ;  bvt,  when  Mr.  Foster  denied  chsc 
he  had  made  any  insinuation,  vnd  actually  charged  that  -mo* 
oey  had  been  paid  to  procure  votes  for  the  union,  and  that 
almost  every  Irish  member  who  supported  it  had  been  most 
grossly  corrupted,  the  noble  lord,  who  had  been  so  indignant 
at  the  supposed  insinuation,  sat  silently  under  the  direct  tfaiai^. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  were  direaed  to  prepare  the 
same.  * 

rORD    MELVILLE,  &C. 

Air.  Spawrr  Stanhope  rose  to  move  that  the  attorney  ^ne^ 
ral  be  instructed  to  commence  a  prosecution  against  Lord 
Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter>  for  ascertaining  and  recoveriog  fott 
the  use  of  the  public  the  profits  arising  from  such  monies  as 
had  come  into  their  hands  for  naval  services  since  Januarjp 
1 1%6*    In  doing  so  the  honourable  member  expressed  a  hope 

that 
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that  Lord  Blebille  would  clear  himself  from  any  paitkipatios 
in  the  traasac^aon.  He  sUted  that  he  bad  voted  in  favour 
of  Lord  Melville  on  the  previous  divisions,  being  an  enemy  to 
that  cruel  system  of  cutting  off  a  man's  head.and  trying  him 
afterwards^  and  thathe  thought  an  investigation  in  the  eauhe* 
tfUBt  the  only  fair  mode  of  bringing  the  micstion  to  an  issue* 

Sir  R.  BuoOan  seconded  the  motion.  Owiqg  to  indisposi* 
tion  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  vdting  on  0ie  first  night 
v^henthe  question  was  agitated,  though  he  diought  he  should 
have  tKiied  with  the  m^^rity,  as  he  considered  the  case  to  be 
¥ery  bad  a^s^ainst  the  noble  lord. 

Mr^  BMkes  regretted  that>the  motidn  had  been  made.  He 
«ro»  convinced  had  an  opportunity  been  afforded  that  house 
of  revising  their  Vote  of  the  preceding  night,  the  result  woidd 
have  been  diffiarent,  and  that  many  hon.  gentlemen  now  saw 
the  propriety  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  tl^  committee.  As, 
liowfvev^  the  motion  had  been  made,  it  must  be  disposed  of 
in  some  shape  or  other.  Many  difEculties  lay  in  the  way  of  a 
deeisi<m  on  the  subject  in  a  dvil  court/  The  opportunity  of 
demanittg-<*the  doubt  how  far  money  not  entrustejd  to  the 
parties  for  the  sake  of  gain  could  be  sued  for— 4he  mixture  of 
the  property,  and  the  intricacy  and  perplexed  state  of  the  ac« 
bounts,  left  little  expectation  of  a  £ivourable  issue.  He  there* 
ibre  submitted  that  a  prosecution  of  a  criminal  nature  on  the 
apparent  part  of  the  case  for  violation  of  an  act  of  parliament 
and  gross  breach  of  duty,  would  be  a  course  more  expediti- 
ous^ less  uncertain,  mcnre  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  ,cha^ 
racter  of  that  house,  and  more  conformable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  country,  than  any  action  of  a  pecuniary  nature  could  be» 
There  was  nothing  in  this,  too,  which  precluded  them  from 
afterwards  going  into  a  civil  suit*  He  therefore  proposed  as 
an  amendxnent,  ^^  that  the  attorney  general  be  instructed 
to  prosecute  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter  for  the  said  of- 
fence.*' 

Mr.  Wtndbam  considered  it  perfectly  clear  that  tlie  best  way 
of  proceeding  wpuld  have  been  to  have  referred  the  whole 
matter  to  a  select  committee,  who  would  have  taken  the  opi- 
nion of  the  law  officers  in  what  manner  the  suit  ought  to  be 
brought  with  the  best  chance  of  succeeding  in  its^object.  They 
would  have  been  able  so  ascertain  whether  ti^ere  existed  evi* 
dence  sufficient  either  to  support  a  civil  action,  or  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Since  that  course  was  not  taken,  and  the  alter- 
native lay  merely  between  the  civil  action  and  the  criminal 
prosecution,  he  should  give  his  vote  for  the  latter. 

I  The 
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'  Tlje  Maifer  of  tie  HoUs  thought  it  woald  be:  iWicr  -to  two- 
cure  evidence  sufHtient  to  succeed  in  the  civil  actioo>  than  tp 
succeed  in  the  crimmal  prosecutioo  to  any  benefid^^fibct^ 
ibr  if  on  a  prosecution  there  was  evidence  to  prcye  a,<jarrupjt 
participation,  ir  could  not  be  supposed  tfai^.tfae  co^rtofJCing's 
wnch  would  inflict  any  fine  of  srock  magnitude.  9».t0  E6p9^^ 
what  might  have  been  made.  At  present^  there  va^vno  :^vii 
dence  at  all  of  such  participation^  and  he  didnot^osttfitl^thieisB 
"was  any  reason  to  expect  any.  A  civil  actoottwo^  ^is^wsiomt 
the  only  one  by  which  the  profits  of  the  xiuoniesr]toi|ht  bei4* 

covered  for  the  nation.  .  •  , v 

Dr.  Laurence  contended,  thattHe  resoiutiona  «of  .the  Ifpuse 
only  went  to  one  branch  of  the  cbargfe,  namelyy  the;Fi9lati<» 
of  the  law,  which  had  been  admitted,  and '6oiikl'ii9ft.priQqiu4o 
an  inqniry into  the  participation  in  the  peca2lat«>ii»  vridck. wfs 

.  pnnishable  both  in  a  civil  and  cnmiml  point  of  vieiv:* 

&ir  John  Newport  thought  the  Recovery ;o£  the  xpm«y/  WM 
a  paltry,  inconsiderable  object,  when  conq>ared  withlbat^^p^-* 
nishing  the  ofienders.  He  did  not  know  thak.a  crimiiia^.  coa* 
viction  would  indemnify  them  from  a  civil  action  «ftQrwairds  Sqt 
the  recovery  of  those  profits.  , 

Mr.  Fox  said  his  object  was,  that  Lord  Melville  stbould  in 
some  way  or  other  be  prosecuted,  and  in  some  way  pr  other 
be  purtished.*    At  present  he  had  only  to  get  for  bts  constitv- 

* ^ts  and, the  public  the  best  redress  he  could.  He  .considec«d 
ibe  (Question  of  law  so  clear  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  letiiisig  it 
goto  a'trial;  but  he  preferred  a  criminal  proseculion  to  a<gi« 

•vil  action.  .  ^  . 

Mr.  T.  Gr*enviiU  was  also  for  a  criminal  prosecvtUQO. 
Mr,  Sheridan  tooM.  notice  of  the  mistake  into  which, it  ap* 
}>fared  to  him  chat  the  mover  had  fallen ;  he  had  said  that  he 

'  did  not  beUeve  that  Lord  Melville  had.  participated  with  Mr. 
Trotter,  (an^ certainly  there  was  no  evidence  of  such  partiai« 
pation),  and  yet  he  spoke  of  his  being  compellable  to  refund 

ikiy  a  civil  actioh.~    If  he  had  not  participated,  he  did  not 'Sec 
hov^  he  had  become  liable  to  refund.  If  lie  was  mnocent  of  apy  ' 
corrupt  participation,  and  he  would  again  repeat  that  tli^e 

'was  at  present  nothing  like  evidence  of  the  fact,  theqi.ho 

'  thought  a  civil  action  ought  not  to  be  brought.     If  hio  WH^C 

*  guilty,  a  criminal  proseeution  would  -astcompletely  answer  tlie 
ends  of  justice  \  but  in  eith^  case  •  there  must  be  prodncf  d 
s^ch  evidenee  as  the  commissioners  never  h'ad^  respecting 

'  tkit  corrupt  intention,  which  alone  would  constitute  the.dri* 
minality.  '  -J.- 

5-    Vot.U.  j8o5.  Oo  Mr. 
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-  Mf.  WUbiffofcetxprt^tA  his  sorrow  that  he  had  bc^n  pre- 
vented from  attending  on  the  preceding  night,  when  the  bu- 
^ifiess  of  the  committee  was  agitated.  The  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  made  thfe  present  motion  did  not  seem  to  have  at- 
tended to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  For  that  hon.  gen-" 
tkmln  he  entertained  the  highest  respect,  but  he  could  not 
think*  that  his  motion  was  calculated  to  produce  any  good  ef- 
fect. The  subject  of  the  motion  Ws  one  on  which  thcte  was 
110  proof,  and  in  the  success  of  which,  their  own  professional 
members  did  not  hold  out  to  them'  any  very  flattering  hopes. 
Wliat  man  could  seriously  listen  to  the  recommendation,  who 
would  not  almost  smile  at  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
men, in  contending  that  a  civil  prosecution  was  the  only  re- 
medy, and  yet  at  the  same  time  confessing  that  they  would 
not  answer  for  the  success  of  it?  He  sincerely  regretted  that  . 
the  powers  of  the  committee-  had  been  restricted.  On  the 
investigations  there  to  be  made,  the  public  might  have  relied 
for  success.  Any  other  mode-  must  be  open  to  disappoint- 
ment$5  inconvenience,  and  delay.  The  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic was  fixed  on  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  of  the- 
courts  of  judicature  to  which  they  should  resort  for  justice 
and  punishment  of  the  offenders.  He  was  averse  from  allowing 
the  possibility  of  the  ends  of  justice  to  be  defeated,  or  that  any 
disappointment  should  flowfrom  such  a  quarter  5  that  the  public 
should  find  that  they  were  so  shortsighted,  ignorant  and  im- 
provident as  to  the  decision  which  must  follow.  It  was  their 
duty,  they  were  called  on  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public  in  the  courts  of  law  of  the  kingdom  5  and,  so  far  as  in 
them  lay,  not  to  allow  the  public  mind  to  relax  in  any  share 
of  that  love,  confidence  and  affection  in  their  proceedings 
which  we  knew  at  present  existed.  Here  a  great  public  de- 
linquent had  beeri  proclaimed  to  the  country — his  offence  had 
even  been  in  part  acknowledged ;  but  when  parliament  carried 
him  into  a  court  of  law  nothing  could  be  made  of  him.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  observation  of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  John  New- 
port). It  was  not^moncy  which  the  house  and  the  country 
sought  for  in  this  instance ;  it  was  for  the  adoption  of  tliat 
proceeding  wjiich  should  best*  consult  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  parliament,  and  of  the  nation.  His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  ' 
Bankes)  l>ad  said,  that  t  he  adopting  of  the  one  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  criminal  courti  would  wtt  preclude  them  from  their 
civil  suit.  In  this  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend.  He  haid 
not' contended,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (the  master- ♦ 
of  the  roils)  seemed  to  imagine^  that  they  would  avail  them- 
selves 
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selves  of  both  proceedings.  Tliat  he  understood  aot  to  he 
the  meaning  of  hishon.  friend;  but  only  that  if  ooe failed the^ 
might  then  recur  to  the  other.  If  in  the  criminal  action  they 
fek  embarrassed,  they  might  be  entitled  in  the  civil  action  to^* 
attempt  something  like  compelling  restitution.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  parliament  to  take  care  that  they  did 
not  go  to  demand  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  judicature  in  that 
part  of  their  case  in  which  there  was  a  chance  of  failure.  He 
was  a  great  friend  to  judicial  proceeding,  and  he  wished  .the* 
people  in  geaeral  to  be  so.  He  confessed  he  had  had  doubtSt 
although  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  unquestionably  with  them^ 
whether  it  was  equally  clear  that  the  letter  of  the  law  was  so 
too.  None  of  those  gentlemen,  however,  who  were  better  qua- 
lified than  he  pretended  to  be  to  judge  on  that  subject,  haviog 
started  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  he  should  hope  there  was  oti 
that  point  no  risk  of  failure.  Failure  was  at  this  mon^ent 
greatly  to  be  deprecated.  It  was  not'  against  the  courts  of 
law  alone  that  the  obloquy  would  attach,  r  arliament  would  also 
come  in  for  its  share.  He  was  not  anxious  for  popularity,  he 
was  solely  solicitous  to  preserve  unbroken  those  bonds  oiF  es- 
teem, afiection,  and  confidence,  which  he  hoped  would  always 
continue  to  subsist  between  the  people  of  this  country  an4 
parliament.  He  therefore,  as  the  best  measure  which  now 
remained  to  be  adopted,  gave  the  amendment  his  support. 

The  Cbancellar  of  the  Exchequer  remarked  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  now  prevailed  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding.  It 
was  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, that  a  civil  suit  against  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter 
should  take  place,  and  now  that  course  was  rejected  as  nuga* 
tory.  As  to  accompanying  that  mode  of  proceeding  with  a 
committee  of  farther  inquiry,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  he 
had  never  stated  tliat  he  was  wiUing  that  to  the  powers  of  the 
committee  should  be  added  that  of  inquiry  into  the  afiair  of 
Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter,  if  a  legal  course  of  proceeding 
was  adopted.  He  iiad  only  said,  that  if  it  appeared  that  any 
important  point  deserved  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  commit- 
tee, he  had  no  objections  that  it  should  be  referred  to  it^  but 
certainly  no  part  that  was  to  be  investigated  either  by  ^  civi| 
or  a  penal  proceeding.  The  real  question  was  now  between 
two  modes  of  proceeding.  The  civil  suif  was  that  which  ' 
promised  most  success,  if  indeed  Lord  Melville  had  partaken 
with  Mr.  Trotter.  As  to  a  criminal  proceedings  he  conceived 
t)»at  on  \yednesday,  the  loth,  the  house  had  evinced  a  di^inf^ 
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clmation  to  any  further  procccdiogs  of  vengeance,  and  he 
thought  diat  the  deep  wound  already  inflicted  on  the  noble 
lord  was  punishxneilt  sufficient,  and  in  that  opinion  the  house 
teeincd  on  that  occasion  to  concur. 

Mt.  Whithread  vindicated  the  course  ofproceedingshehad 
pursued.  He  said  that  he  had  not  abandoned  the  mode  of 
'proceeding  by  suit;  but  on  a  former  night  he  li^ould  not  make 
t  motion  to  that  effect,  because  he  saw  that  it  was  seized  on  at 
a  screen  for  Lord  Melville*  On  the  present  occasion  he  voted 
for  the  amendment  (of  Mr.  Bankes)  as  the  onlv  way  left  of 
bbtaining  public  justice,  and  following  up  the  resolutions  of  the 
house.  ^ 

The  ^ft&rniy  General  explained  what  he  had  said  on  a  for* 
tner  night.  He  had  never  said  that  a  proceeding  in  exche* 
^uer  would  be  ineffectual.  It  would  be  attended  with  diffi- 
culty, but  less  difficulty  than  even  a  proceeding  in  a  commit** 
tee,  or  in  a  criminal  form.  As  to  the  court  of  king's  bench 
imposing  a  fine  adequate  to  the  profits  (if  any)  made  by  Lord 
Melville,  that  could  not  be,  as  in  a  criminal  proceeding  there 
would  be  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  them,  and  of 
fixing  the  fine  accordingly.  He  concluded  with  saying  that  a 
tivil  suit  "Was  far  more  likely  than  a  criminal  one  to  obtain  the 
ends  of  justice. 

Mr,  Tierney  denied  that  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  the 
house  vWere  so  limited  as  had  been  insinuated  by  the  attorney 
general.  He  thought  the  house  had  the  hi^.est  inquisitorial 
powers,  and  most  adequate  to  the  examination  of  ^buses  and 
offences,  and  he  thought  the  house  ought  to  have  retained 
the  case  in  its  owh  hands  j  but  this  not  being  done,  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  choice  between  two  modes  of  proceeding.  He 
denied  that  Lord  Melville  had  been  punished,  or  that  the 
house  had  expressed  any  determination  to  do  nothing  farther. 
The  house  had  resolved  that  Lord  Melville  had  been  guilty 
of^a  gross  violation  of  law,  and  their  honour  and  dignity 
required  that  they  should  do  something  to  give  effect  to  those 
resolutions.  He  lamented  that  the  house  should  part  with  its 
high  inquisitorial  power.  There  was  np  precedent  of  a  cabi- 
>iet  minister  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  law,  and  suspected 
of  making  uSe  of  the  public  money,  being  referred  to- the  at- 
torney general.  He  regretted  it  was  to  be  done  now,  but 
something  was  due  to  public  justice,  to  the  expectation  of  the 
li^tion,  and  that  could  alone  be  done  by  the  criminal  prosecu- 
iion,  >vhicb»  if  it  did  not  procure  the  restitution  of  the  mo* 
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ticj,  would,  in  all  probability,  obtain  the  satisfaction  of  the  pu- 
nistuncDt  of  the  delinquents. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  contended,  that  a  prosecution  by  civj 
suit  could  answer  no  good  piu*pose,  but  a  criminal  proceeding 
might  secure  the  punishment  of  the  ofienderi,  who. fae  denied 
were  yet  punished. 

The  house  then  divided  : 

For  the  originsd  motion  (bra civil  s^t  %z$ 

For  Mr.  Bankes's  amendment  •  lai-      < 

Majority  -  j^j 

Whilst  strangers  were  excluded,  we  understand  tfaeoaepoft 
«f  the  committee  to  scrutinize  the  ballot  for  a  sdect  com- 
mittee relative  to  the  tenth  report  was  brought  up.  A  mo- 
tion of  adjournment  was  made  on  the  opposition  sidcj  cm 
which  the  house  divided, 

For  it  -  -    '         -  98' 

Against  it  -  -  -       240 

Majority         -         14a 
Some  discussion  ensued  on  the  names  of  the  select  com* 

mittee,  which  ended  ui  the  debate  being  postponed  till  the 

tiext  day,  Mr.  Whitbread  having  given  notice  that  he  should 

move  to  expunge  certain  names  from  the  list. 

After  strangers  were  admitted,  Mr.  Vansittart  moved  for 

copies  of  correspondence  relative  to  Kilmainham  prison,  wluch 

were  ordered. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day-  were  disposed  4>f,  and  the 

house  adjourned  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

TVBSDAY,    APRIL   30. 

Counsel  was  heard  in  conclusion  in  the  appeal  cause  Blane 
V.  the  Eari  of  Cassilis. 

Several  private  bills  were  brought  up  from  the  commons^ 
and  read  a  first  time. 

Counsel  was  called  in  on  Moore*s  divorce  bill,  but  there 
being  some  informality  in  the  wording  of  a  clause  in  the  bii], 
the  argument  of  counsel  was  deferred  till  Thursdaly. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE 
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HOUSE    OF  COMMONS. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  30. 

The  Thames  tunnel  bill  was  read  a  second  timei  and  ordered 
to  be  committed. 

The  petitions  of  the  clothworkcrs  and  shearmen  of  the 
coumief  of  York,  Somerset  and  Gloucester  were  ordered  to 
be  referred  to  a  committee.  .     . 

A  bill  for  augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland 
was  read  a  first,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time^  and 
also  to  be  printed. 

Mr,  Owen  presented  at  the  bar  the  annual  accounts  of 
the  East  India  company,  pursuant  to  act  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Irving,  in  like  manner,  delivered  in  an  account  of  the 
number  of  ships  cleared  out  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  together 
with  their  tonnage,  &c.  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  nouse* 
Both  the  above-mentioned  documents  were  ordered  to  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rose  it  was  ordered  that  an  account 
should  be  laid  before  the  house  of  the  quantity  of  ballast 
which  has  been  put  on  board  vessels  in  tl\e  river  Thames  fur 
the  last  30  years,  specifying  the  quantity  to  each  class  of  ship- 
ping,  foreign  vessels,  British  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and 
coasters. 

An  account  of  the  quantity  of  copper  which  has  been  melt-* 
ed  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and  also  of  the  sheathing  now  ia 
the  dock-yards,  was  also  ordered  to  be  presented. 

MIDDESEX  ELECTION. 

Mr.  Henry  Thornton^  pursuant  to  notice,  rose  to  move  for 
the  discharge  of  the  order  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  petition  complaining  of  the  want  of  qualification  of  Mr. 
Mainwaring,  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  May.  There  were  two 
irays  of  getting  rid  of  the  petition,  either  by  withdrawing  it, 
or  by  discharging  the  order.  As  those  who  presented 
the  petition  had  neglected  to  withdraw  it,  and  as  the  time 
fixed  for  taking  it  into  consideration  was  so  near,  he  thought 
It  his  duty  to  Submit  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice ; 
and  particulariy,  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  his  friends  would 
not  be  precluded  from  being  heard  touching  the  charge  con- 
tained in  the  petition  before  the  committee  to  whom  the  pc- 
titionand  the  merits  of  the  election  had  been  referred.  It  would 
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be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  act,  that  the  same  matter 
should  be  tried  before  two  different  committees. 

Mr.  Crecvey  and  "Mr.  Peter  Moore  claimed,  on  the  part  of 
the  petitioners,  the  right  of  being  heard  as  to  the  matter  of 
complaint  in  case  the  final  decision  of  the  coipmittce  on  the 
merits  should  be  in  favour  of  the  candidate  complained 
against;  but  after  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  Thornton  and 
from  the  Speaker,  in  explanation  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  house  was,  with  regard  to  a  proceeding  which,  as  the 
party  complained  of  was  not  a  member  of  the  housc^  could 
not  possibly  have  any  fruit,  the  order  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Lee  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better 
provision  of  a  supply  of  water  for  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Ireland. 

The  Secretary  at  War  presented  the  estimates  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  volunteer  force  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
the  present  year,  and  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  thctn 
in  the  committee  of  supply  on  Friday  next. 

Sir  '^Theophilus  Metcalfe  moved  the  second  reading  of  th^ 
Pancras  parish  bill,  Which  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Calcraft* 
and  Moore,  and  on  a  division  taking'  place  the  motion  was 
carried  in  the  afHrmaltVe.  The  bill  was  then  read  a.  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed. 

Mr.  Foster  presented  a  bill  for  preventing  tlie  CQunterfeit- 
ing  of  bank  silver  tokens  in  Ireland.  It  was  read  a  first  time, 
and  (K'dered  to  be  read  a  second  time  the  next  day. 

STIPLNm AKT  CURiVTES  RESIDENCE  BILL. 

The  Attorney  Generaly  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  residence  of  stipiendiary 
curates  on  their  cures.  The  bill  was  the  same  as  one  which  had 
already  received  the  sanction  of  the  house,  though  from  its 
having  had,  when  it  passed  before,  a  clause  in  it  for  making 
provision  for  such  curates  as  should  be  deprived  of  their  cura- 
cies by  the  effect  of  the  rectors  residence  bill,  it  had  been  con-' 
sidered  in  the  other  house  as  a  money  bill,  and  on  that  ground 
rejected.  His  learned  friend  (Sir  VV.  Scott)  who  had  intro- 
duced that  bill,  had  since  brought  forward  anojther  without 
the  exceptionable  clauses,  but  had  been  prevented  by  his  pro-» 
iessional  duties  from  attending  to  its  progress.  The  same  cause 
still  prevented  him  from  bringing  forward  the  measure,  and 
ia  consequence  the  duty  had  devolved  on  hirii.  His  object 
was  not  to  alter  the  laws  as  they  stand  at  present  with  respect 
to  livings  under  400I.  per  annum,  the  bishops  having  power 

to 
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to  enforce  a  residence ;  but  when  the  living  exceeded  that 
sum»  he  thought  there  could  be  no  objection  to  a  cianse  ibr 
oUigin^  the  rector  to  provide  a  resident  clergyman,  with  a 
salary  of  2ool.  a  year.  He  therefore  nloved  for  leave  to  bring 
m  a  bill  to  encourage  the  residence  of  stipendiary  curates  oo 

•  their  cures^ 

S^  John  Newport  sup^gested  the  propriety,  ^s  both  coun- 
^  tries  were  now  unked,  of  extending  the  provisions  of  thfe  bill 
to  Ireland. 

•  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  informed  the  hon  baro- 
'  net,  that  itfeamcd  member  behind  him  (Dr.  Duigenan)  bad  a 

bill  of  the  same  nature  in  contemplation  to  bring  forward  for 
Ireland. 

Dr.  Duigenan  stated,  that  the  bill  was  drawn  up,  and 
had  been' recommended  by  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  It  would 
Portly  be  introduced,  and  the  hon.  baroqet  would  have  a^ 
cpportuiiity  of  moving  any  amendments  in  the  committee. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Crcevey,  Mr.  P*  Moore,  tlie 
Attorney  General,  and  Sir  John  Newport,  leave  was  given  to 
faring  in  the  bill. 

FIRST  REPORT  Of  NAVAL  INQUIRY, 

Sir  Andrew  Hamond,  pursuant  to.  notice,  moved  thnt 
there  be  laid  before  the  house,  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  navy 

,  board  to  the  admiralty,  dated  the  5  th  of  April,  1 80$,  together 
with  a  copy  of  tlie  memorial  enclosed,  relating  to  the  answer 
of  the  navy  board  to  the  first  report,  of  the  commissioners 

-  of  naval  inquiry. 

;  jSir  Charles  Pdle  did  not  mean  to  object  to  the  motion,  but 
to  say,  that  he  hoped  that  by  the  papers  it  would  appear 

•  ifia^  the  navy  board  had  recovered  the  money  sjiid  to  be  lost  in 
that  report.  Two  years  liad  already  elap;»ed  since  the  report 
had  been  made. 

Sir  A.  Hamond  replied,  that  no  time  had  been  lost  by 

the  navy  boani.  They  hadput  tlie  matter  into  the  bands  of  the 

.  law  officers  of  the  crown.    The  papers  were  then  ordered,  and 

were  immediately  after  presented  by  Mr.  W*  Dickinson,  and 

ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  prijited. 

The  Chancellor  of-  the  Exchequer  g4ve  notice,  that  he 
should  move  the  army  extraordinaries  in  the  conunittee  of 
supply  on  Friday  next. 

COMMITTEE   ON  TENTH   REPORT.  "" 

.  Tht  Chancellor  of  the  ExQhcquer  moved,  that  the  names 
.    ;  .      of 
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ef  the  persons  chosen  on  a  former  day,  to  fdrm  the  comnjttee 
of  inquiry,  should  then  be  read. 

As  soon  as  the  clerk  had  finished  reading  the  list, 
Mr.  Whitbreai  observed,  that  the  names  were  exactly  th6 
same  as  those  which  he  had  mentioned  before  the  ballot  had 
taken  place.  He  piit  it  to  the  house  to  consider  the  situation 
in  which  they  would  be  placed.  An  abuse  had  been  publicly 
declared  to  have  existed,  and  a  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  him  was  said  to  have  been  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  transaction.  He  steps  boldly  and  magnanimously 
forward  to  confront  his  accusers,  and  says,  *<  well  then,  let 
ns  go  into  a  conmiittee  to- inquire  and  probe  this  business  to 
the  bottom.*'  But  what  would  the  country  say,  if  they  were 
to  hear  that  it  was  nominated,  or  at  least  that  it  was  recom- 
mended by  some  of  his  friends  who  were  the  most  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  him?  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  he  really 
conceived  to  be  too  farcical  to  be  seriously.entertained  by  the 
legidature  of  any  country.  The  honourable  member  then  ad- 
verted to  some  of  the  names  which  had  been  returned  on  the 
list,  and  commented  on  their  different  situations  and  connec- 
tions. Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Sir 
William  Scott,  he  said,  he  believed  had  sworn  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  the  duties  of  their  different  situations  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  could  not  have  time  to  serve  on  an 
election  committee.  Besides  these,  there  were  Mr«  Foster> 
the  minister  for  Irehind,  and  Lord  Dunlo,  who  has  a  place 
idso  connected  with  administration.  He  did  not  meai>  to  say 
these  noble  lords  and  hon.  gentlemen  wouU  not  be  actuated 
by  the  most  puref  and  upright'  motives.  But  he  would  ask  of 
the  house,  whether  it  was  not  possible  that  persoAs  coul3  be 
selected  who-  would  be  less  liable  to  suspicion  from  their  situ-* 
fUtons  or  connections?  He  thought  it  would  be  most  espe- 
cially open  to  tlie  animadversions  of  the  public,  that  a  noble 
lord  opposite  liim  should  form  one  of  tliat  committee,  a  per- 
son who  was  not  only  a  placeman,  but  who  seemed  to  be  a 
perpetual  placeman,  a  person  whom  no  political  storms  could 
drive  from  oiRce,  but  a  person  who  has  some  time  since  de- 
clared that  he  thought  it  proper  to  have  two  strings  to  his 
bow;  indeed  he  did  not  know  how  many  strings  he  had  to  it 
by  this  time ;  the  noble  lord  might,  for  what  he  could  say, 
have  as  many  as  a  very  well  known  person  had  once  to  his 
knees.  He  would  ask,  was  a  person  who  had  been  in  with 
one  administration,  who  then  united  with  another,  formed 
on  directly  opposite  principles>  and  who,  after  that,  got  agaii^ 
•    Vol.  IL  1805.  P  p  .  into 
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into  phce  along  with  his  first  political  fHends,  he  would  asl^ 
was  the  appointment  of  such  a  person  the  ax>st  likely  to  carry 
with  it  an  idea  of  the  impartiality  and  purity  of  the  commit- 
tee? He  did  not  mean  to  question  the  honorable  principles 
upon  which,  no  doubts  that  noble  lord  always  acted  ^  and  had 
no  doobt  of  the  generous  feelings  of  private  friendship  of 
which  he  was  {k>sses«ed.  He  did  not  doubt  that  he  enter- 
tained the  most  coi;dial  friendship  for  his  honourable  friend, 
neither  did  he  doubt  that  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
f  otertained  the  same  sort  of  friendly  esteem  and  regard  for 
bis  noble  friend.  Bat  it  was  possible  that  the  public  might 
£mcy  that  his  palate  might  have  been  vitiated  by  -so^  of  the 
transactions  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  union.  A 
person  who  had  been  so  spoken  of,  was  certainly  not  the  most 
clear  of  suspicion*  He  should  feel  it  his  duty,  therefore,  to 
submit  an  extraordinary  motion  to  the  house,  but  the  extraor* 
dinary  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  his  opinion^  fully  war-' 
ranted  him  so  to  do.  He  should  move  that  some  of  those 
names  to  which  he  had  alluded  be  struck  off  the  jist.  It 
might  be  observed  that  there  was  another  name  v^y  high 
upon  the  list,  which  was  to  the  full  as  liable  to  objection  2a 
any  of  the  former,  but  for  a  very  opposite  reason — that  namd 
was  his  own;  and  if  any  one  gentleman  in  the  house  should 
be  opinion  that  he  had  been  a  persecutor  rather  than  a.  prose^^ 
c«itor,  or  should  suppose  that  he  was  likely  to  act  with  more 
rigour  than  justice^  he  was  very  willing  that  either  the  221 
gentlemen  who  had  balloted  for  his  being  oa  the  committee^ 
should  be  called  on  to  revise  their  decision,  or  that  his  name 
should  at  once  be  struck  o£f  the  list.  But  as  long  as  he  was 
a  member  of  that  house  he  should  continue  to  follow  and  en«i 
deavour  toxrvsh  all  abuses  in  whatever  department  of  the  stater 
they  might  exist;  for  he  was  well  convinced  that  the  majority^ 
of  which  the  right  honourable  the  speaker  )iad  formed  a  mostl 
di$tinG[uisbed  part,  had  the  general  sentiments  of  almost  every 
man  m  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with  them  to  the 
fall  extent  of  their  resolutions.  If  the  first  motion  which  he 
had  to  submit  to  the  house  should  be  ag^-eed  to,  he  would 
then  propose  that  the  name  of  an  h<Hiourable  friend  of  his 
opposite  him  should  be  put  upon  the  list  in  the  place  of  that 
which  should  be  strvck  off  the  list.  The  person  he  should  in 
that  case  propose  was  Mr,  Baker  (of  Hertford),  a  person 
whom  he  had  uniformly  opposed  in  politics,  and  whose  elec- 
tion he  had  thought  it  his -duty  to  oppose;  iMJt  whose  name 
ivould  carry  respect  with  it  throughout  the  country.  Tbq 
...  honourable 
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.honourable  member  concluded  with  moving  that  thenam^ 
of  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh  be  struck  oft'  the  Hst. 

Tilt  Master  rf  the  RoUs  (At  hxmstV  cvXkd  on  by  some 
observations  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
address  a  few  w<H*ds  to  the  house.  If  it  was  meant  thiit  he 
should  attend  every  day  on  the  committee,  he  mott  undoubt* 
cdly  could  not  consistently  with  his  public  duties*  In  making 
an  ^davit  to  exempt  him  from  serving  on  an  election  com* 
mittee,  he  could  not  be  understood  to  swear  that  there  was 
no  dayi  no  moment  in  which  he  was  disengaged  from  busi* 
ness.  He  had  consented  to  serve  on  committees  of  another- 
description,  on  the  civil  list  committee,  and  on  the  com- 
mittee on  barley  of  the  growth  of  Scotland,  and  upon  .the 
evidence  taken  during  his  absence  was  enabled  to  form  his 
opinion.  'If  the  same  course  were  to  be  pursued  in 'this  <> 
case,  he  might  cotitinue  in  the  list,  and  could  not  therefore 
on  that  ground  be  disqualified.  The  house  would  give  him 
credit  for  not  having  stated  frivolous  pretences,  and  he  as* 
sured  them  that  he  had*  never  declined  one  public  duty  but 
to  attend  to  another  of  more  importance.-  His  immediate 
predecessor  had  been  excused  on  the  same  ground,  and  yet 
had  served  on  tw.o  secret  committees,  in  1 797  and  in  1 799^. 
He  had  no  objection  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  house. 
He  had  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was  objected  to  on  other 
grounds.  He  had  been  many  years  a  member  of  the  house, 
and  had  never  taken  up  a  moment  of  its  time  by  speaking  of 
himself.  He  had  never  made  professions,  but  regulated  his 
conduct  by  his  character.  '  He  had  never  set  up  high  polt^ 
tical  virtue  to  the  disparagement  of  those  about  him.  He 
bad  no  political  attachments.  He  would  not  sacrifice  his 
character  for  any  political  object.  In  the  whole  discussions' 
that  had  taken  place,  he  had  not^sed  a  single  expression 
which  he  would  not  have  used  in  the  case  of  the  most  in-> 
different  person.  He  held  it  to  be  a  wise  principle  in  every 
popular  a^mbly  to  place  every  control  upon  itself,  in  or- 
der to  secure  an  accurate  investigation  and  cool  deliberation. 
He  had  not  been  actuated  by  partiality  or  by  pergonal  feel* 
xngs,  when  he  declared  that  the  sheriffs  of  Middlesex  ought 
not  to  be  sent  to  prison  without  being  heard.  He  had  never 
the  presumption  to  impute  improper  motives  to  any  gentle- 
man, he  was  only  anxious  to  take  care  of  his  own  conduct. 
He  faadv  never  lent  the  sanction  of  his  small  credit  to  any 
thing  in  itself  unjust  for  present  oonvetiience.  He  had 
©ever  controverted  any  principle  of  Jaw  or  of  justice.     With. 
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sudifientiftients  and  principles,  he  was  conSdent  he  could  go 
to  the  Tperformance  of  his  duty  on  the  committee  fairly  and 
impoirtially*  After  a  few  observations,  tending  to  prove  the 
ioipombiHcy  of  shewing  any  partiality  in  the  committee,  the' 
learned  gentleman  concluded  his  speech  with  apologising:  to 
the  house' for  having  trespassed  on  their  attention.  He  had* 
not  risen^to  speak  to  the  immediate  question,  but  to  submit  a 
few  obserYations  in  justitlcation  of  the  principles  on  which 
he  had  hidierto  conducted  himself. 

.  Mr.  ^Ait^rf^  disclaimed  any  intention  of  having  applied 
anyvporsonsd  observations  to  the  learned  member. 
.  Xm/inSfiK^mV  denied  that  the  conduct  of  the  treasury  in 
iqsuiiig  a  list  was  more  reprehensible  than  that  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  who  brought  down  a  list  to  the  house. 

^^.  FoM  could  not  consider  the  acts  at  all  similar;  the  in« 
fluence  possessed  by  the  treasury  rendered  their  recommend* 
ation  of  a  list  highly  improper.  If  he  himself  had  bisen 
accused,  and  his  conduct  had  been  referred  to  a  committee,' 
he  should  have  considered  the  man  who  wished  him  to  re>- 
commend  a  list  of  those  whom  he  was  desirous  to  have  for 
his  judges,  as  offering  him  an  affront.  If  tlie  right  ho'ir. 
gentleman  did  not  feel  in  the  same  way,  he  cotfld  not  wish' 
him  joy  of  his  feelings.  ' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  observed,  that  the  fedings 
of  men  differed  exceedingly  His  did  not  prompt  him,  when 
he  saw  a  number  of  men  disposed  to  find  him  guilty  before 
examination,  to  take  them  for  his  jury  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
of  the  majority  of  the  house  or  the  countihy.  He  did  not 
entertain  such  a  chimerical  sense  of  honour  as  to  sacrifice 
every  principle  of  common  sense  and  of  the  law  of  England 
to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  gentlemen 
opposite. — ^He  exposed  the  absurdity  of  comparing  election 
committees .  with  such  as  the  present,  and  contended  that 
they' were  characteristically  different.  Did  the  hon?  gentle- 
man opposite  mean  to  say,  that  because  certain  persons  were 
prevented  by  their  avocations  from  devoting  weeks  and 
months  to  election  committees,  that  they  were,  therefore,  to 
be  excluded  from  any  other?  If  so,  then  on  any  impoitafit 
<}uestton  of  fintnee,  of  politics,  or  of  law,  the  country  would 
be  deprived  of  the  labours  of  those  very  men  who  were 
most  able  to  afford  advice.-*— As  to  what  had  been  said  of 
popubr  opinion,  the  hon.  gentleman  bestowed  that  name  on 
what  was  no  more  thana  party  cry. 

'   *  .     *  JJfr, 
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Mr.  Sbiridan  asked,  if  the  resolutions  of  the  cky  ^  Lou* 
^n  were  a  party  cry  ?    if  the  unammous  voice  of  the  coun* 
try  was  a  party  cry  ?  or  if  the  glprious  vote  .'of  that  home 
was  a  party  cry  ?  He  asserted,  t\iax  any  person  hoUing  an* 
office  under  the  crown  was  unfit  to  be  a  juror  in  the  present 
case*  much  more  an  individual  who  after  going  out  of  office 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  returned  to  atild  remained -in* 
another  administration^  for  the  purpose,  nodoubt»  of  opening- 
a  bye- path  to  allow  of  the  re-admission  of  his  right  hon. 
friend.    Mr.  Sheridan  alluded  to  the  act  of  parliament  some 
years  ago  introduced  by  Lord  Melville^  precluding  all  persons 
in  official  situations  from  sitting  on  the  examination  of  the 
Indian  delinquencies,  and  contended  that  the  principle  recog- 
nized in  that  act  applied  most  strongly  to  the  present  case. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not  on  his  trial  before  the 
committee,  who  was  ?  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter  had 
been  removed  from  their  cognizance,  and  the  three  points 
referred  to  their  consideration,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  the 
dra'^ing  out  of  the  public  money  from  the  bank,  in  an  iUe- 
gal  manner,  by  Mr.  Trotter;  the  diverting  the  public  money, 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  naval  •  services,  to'  other 
pur|K)6es  \  and  the  qmetus  granted  to  Lord  Melville  on  ac* 
count  of  Mr.  JeUtcoe,  all  referred  to  the  right  hon.  gentb- 
man.    The  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  first 
instance,  m  demanding  a  trial,  was  highly  to  be  aj^lauded^ 
but  that  applause  must  cease  wheh  he  was  found- so  anxious  to 
draw  up  the  indictment,  and  to  nominate  the  jury ;  sqch 
proceedings  as  the  present  would  throw  a  slur  on  the  corn- 
mittee,  which  would  therefore  never  answer  the  public  ei> 
pectation. 

Mr.  H*  Lascelle^y  before  he  consented  to  be  on  the  com- 
mittees wished  to  know  if  any  objeaions,  public  or  private, 
existed  in  the  mipds  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  against  him  ? 
Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  had  put  the  hon.  gentleman^s  name 
ialiis  list,  and  with  his  consent - 

Mr.  Fuller  had  given  the  right  hon.  gentleman  his  sup- 
port ;  and  wished  him  now  to  act  so  as  to  dear  his  honour, 
which,  he  did  not  doubt,  would  shine  out  with  all  its  ori- 
ginal brightness,  if  he  would  reject  this  suspicious  mode  of 
torming  a  committee. — He  condemned  the  argument  of  the 
master  of  the  rolls  as  mere  quibbling. 

Mr.  Canning  complained  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(the  master  of  the  rolls)  had  been  arraigned  in  his  absence, 
and  blamed  for  having  entered  on  a  justification  of  himself 
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ifi  circixmstaBces  that  so  peculiarly  led  to  it.    He  was  mtc^ 
howevdr,  that  he  might  say  also  in  the  absence  of  that  fight- 
hon*  gentleman,  that  there  never  was  a  man  to  \diom  the 
task  of  justifying  faimsdf  was  more  easy  or  less  necessary/ 
He  reprobated  the  terms  that  had  been  employed  by  some 
hon.  gentlemen  in  speaking  of  the  commtttee)  and  thought 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Laseelles)  perfectly  justifiaMe  in  resent- 
ing the  general  languaffe  of  opprobrium  that  had  been  ap^ 
plied  to  it.— 'They  had  been  told  by  an  hon*  member  ^at  he 
was  far  from  meaning  to  attach  -any  disrespect  to  hb  hon. 
friend,  or  to  impute  any  disgrace  to  individuals  of  the  eom« 
mittee. .   What!  said  the  ri^^t  hon.  gentleman)  is  it  then  no 
disgrace  to  belong  ta  a  packed  jury^  such  as  they  attempted  to 
represent  this  committee  ?     He  was  glad,  however,  his  hon. 
friend  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  having  such  -broad  im^- 
putations  contradicted*    In  regard  to  Mr.  Baker,  for  whom 
he  ha4  the  greatest  respect,  he  contended  that  he  had  been* 
introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  weight  to 
their  objections  against  the  noble  lord,  and  not  from  «ny 
real  regard  for  that  hon.  gentleman.    They  had  proposed 
him  in  form  not  in  substance*    It  was  not  to  obtain  his  as* 
ftstahce  to  the  committee,  but  to  get  quit  of  his  noble  friendr 
ihey  had  brought  him  forward.    Though  to  Mr.   Baker, 
ttherefore,  he  could  have  no  objection,  he  regarded  himself 
as  bound  to  resist  the  motion.    His  right  hon.  friend  h^- 
hecn  represented  a»  shrinking  from  inquiry-— but  how  *wsl9 
that  charge  attempted  to  be  made  out  ?    Was  it  by  stating, 
as  they  had  done,  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  cogmz^ 
ance  of  the.  committee  every  thing  but  what  related  to  him- 
self ?    This,  instead  of  shrinking  from  an  inquiry,  was  more 
like  courting  it,  so  far  at  least  as  related  to  himself.     His 
hon.  friend  mcleed  had  always  wished  inquiry,  and  had  ori-' 
ginally  contended  fpr  that  very  mod$  of  inquiry  which  the* 
house  had  at  last  adopted,  he  meant  a  committee.    As  to 
what  farther  respected  Lord  Melville  in  the  report,  the  house 
had  already  decided,  that  it  w^s  better  to  refer  it  ^  a  court- 
of  law,  and  to  recover  such  monies  as  the  public  mtglit  be 
found  to  have  a  claim  to.     It  had  been  suggested  by  some 
gentlemen  that  the  committee  should  be  formed  by  allowing 
each  side  of  the  house  alternately  to  name  a  member.     Let- 
the    list   brought   down   by  the  hon.   gentleman  opposite, 
,and  the  list  said  to  be  recommended  by  government  be  com- 
pared, and  it  would  then  be  seen  in  which  the  principle  of 
equalization  had  been  most  closely  adhered  to. 
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Mr.  Jekyll  repeated  the  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Wh?t- 
bread»  Mr.  Sheruian,  &c.  Tke  <iuestion  iras,  irtrhether  x\\t 
ooble  lord  should  or  shoidd  not  Temam  6n  the  list  of  the 
committee ;  but  it  mis  sinpilar  thikt  not  a  syllable  hftd  beed 
ovgcd  by  either  of  the  right  lioii.  gentlemen  opposite^  to 
prove  that  fae-oo^t  to  remain  there. 

Mr*  Wiffdbam  vnA^  that  it  was  his  intention  to  propose 
that  his  Aaite  should  be  stmck  off  from  this  committee, 
upon  nearly  the  sane  gronnds  that  the  ndble  lord  who  waS 
the  subject  of  the  motion  was,  in  his  opinion,  ineli^le; 
namely^  Dhe  friendly,  and  intnnate  intercourse  which  h(S  had  . 
hadwth  the  right thoA.  gentleman  whose  eooduct  wa$  to  b6 
iBvestigated^  It  was.a  duty  which  he  did  not  wish  to  nnder^ 
\akt^  As  to  the  natnrc  of  the  committee,  it  oifght,  in  his 
judgfnent,  to.  be  composed,  not  merely  of  impartial,  tmpre^ 
judiced .  penons»  bnt  of  those  who  would  be  zealous  and 
'  active  m  theirresearches,  who  would  in  faet  be  a  rigorb^s 
and  accusing  committee.  They  shoidd  ^  not,  as  some  '^gtx^ 
tkmen  recommend,  consist  of  a  certain  number  df  membets 
fronaeachsideof  the  hoose^-^of  a  mere  junction  of  the  saft 
and  alkali)  to  tientralize  the  vigour  and  resdution  that  was 
necesaary  ta  probe  this  important  case  to  the  bottom.  The 
coaawittee  was  noi  meant  for  judicial  decision,  but  to  collect 
and  ining  forth  alKthe  grounds  for  a  charge,  to  be  sub* 
mitted  to  the  consrdenittbn  of  the  house.  Was  it  not  theri 
sii^rular  that  the  very  person  accused,  should  himself  nomi<^ 
nate  the  committee  that  was- to  examine  the  grounds  of  the 
accusation  ?  Wlaen  a  frtead  was  thus  appointed  to  pursue 
such  examination,  he  roust  be  rather  a  sturdy  mcM-alist  to  use 
the  necessary  diligence  in  order  to  seek  out  facts  likely  to 
lead  to  conviction,  llie  trial  was  too  severe  for  any  man  tor 
aubcmt  to,  and  tlie  confidence  was  voo  mtich  for  the  hou?e  tt^ 
FqK>se.  It  was  a  trial  which  he  was  l)6t  willing  to  encounter: 
He  once  acted  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  ahhough  ho 
now^isagreed  with  him;  andj  indeed,  to  speak  correctly, 
he  did  not  tsvcn  when  he  appeared  to  act  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  cntirdy  a|^ee  with  him.  The  agreement  was 
rather  comparative  than  absolute — rather  with  reference  to 
the  sentiments  of  those  then  opposed  to  the  right  hon.  gen^^ 
tleman,  and  with  wha«n  he  (Mr.  Windham)  now  concnrred, 
tlian  from  ^  complete  coincidenre  in  the  views  entertained  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Still  his  connection  with  the 
right  hon.  gendeman  had  been  such  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  to  arraign  his  conduct^ 
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In  oonsideriQi  tht  powers  with  which  this  committee  was 
vested,  combined  with  the  persons  of  which  it  was  com* 
posed^  he  really  did  not  think  it  was  calculated  to  give  satis* 
factioQ  to  the  country.  And  however  little  he  might  be  dis« 
posed  to  enforce  a  devoted  reverence  for  public  opinicm  on 
points  of  peace  and  war,  upon  which,  what  was  called  the 
public  was  generally  incompetent  to.  judge ;  yet  upon  such 
an  occasion  as  this^  he  would  maintain  that  the  opinion  of 
the  pijblic  was  entitled  to  peculiar  attention.  The  reasonable 
suspicions  of  the  public  should  be  guarded  against,  without 
any  regazxl  to  prejudice  or  malignity.  -  As  Dr.  Johnson  said 
respecting  the  partisans  of  the  antiquity  of  Ossian's  poems, 
although  they  could  not  satisfy  unrcasonabie'incredulity,  they  ^ 
should  provide  against  reasonaiHe  objection.  It  was  the  duty 
and  interest  of  the  house  to  preserve  itself  from  suspicion  in 
any  part  of  its  proceedings  upon  this  delicate  question.  If  the 
committee  were  to  be  constructed  according  to  present  appear* 
ances,  his  convictimi  really  was,  that  although  the  condemna* 
tion  of  the  party  accused  by  such  a.committee  might  have 
weight,  their  acquittal  would  ^ve  no  .weight  at  all.  He  ccm* 
jured  the  house  to  take  such  a  course  as  should  satisfy  the 
public,.and  this  was  a.  phrase  which,  used  too  generally,  would 
rather  befit  a  tea-garden  than  a  jgreat  and  grave  assembly ; 
but  it  was  a  fit  address  to  the  house  on  this  occasion.  The 
public  was  the  party  to, be  satisfied,  for  it  was  the  property  of 
the  public  that  had  been  misapplied.  If  obliged  by  the  vote 
of  the  house  to  become  a  member  of  this  committee,  under 
its  present  constitution  (Kuticularly,  he  declared  that  he  should 
enter  into  it  with  disgust. 

Lord  Castlereagh  conceived  this  motion  not  to  be  so  much 
personal  to  him,  as  directed  against^he  decision  of  the  house, 
which  had  thought  proper  to  appoint  him  a  member  of  this 
committee ;  and  it  was  for  the  house  to  consider  of  the  pro* 
priety'Of  rescinding  that  decision.  As  to  the  objecfTons  that 
had  been  made  to  him  on  the  ground  of  his  former  political 
life,  it  was  remarkable  that  the  hon.  mover  dwelt  upon  that 
part  of  his  conduct  in  which  he  happened  to  differ  firom  his 
right  hon.  friend  in  his  public  conduct,  lliat  jpart  certainly 
nude  agaixist  the  general  argument  of  the  hon.  mover,  as  to 
his  unfitness  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  his  right  hon. 
friend.  The  noble  lord  adverted  to  the  charge  advanced 
against  his  proceedings  relative  to  thounion.  But,  upon  the 
wnole  of  that  transaction  he  reflected  with  satisfiiction,  and 
with  regard  to  the  assertion  of  his  right  hon.  firiend,  (Mr. 
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Pbster,)  which  had  been  quoted  by 'the  hon.  gentlemaii^  S 
\Kras  never  used  in  the  sense  in  which  hon.  gicntlemen,  pro- 
fessed to  understand  it }  for  if  his.  right  hon.  fnend  Really 
believed  him  to  have  corruptly  applied  the  public  money  for 
the  purpose  of  c^rying  the  tmion,  his  right  hon.  mend 
knew  his  duty  too  well,  not  to  mak^  it  the  subject  of  public 
impeachment.  The  noble  lord  exhoned  the  house  to  wci^ 
well  the  motives  of  action  which  appeared  to  direct  the  mher 
side  of  the  house.  Those  hon.  gentlemen,  andpaxfticnlarly 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  took  the  lead  among  them,  praised 
the  house  only  when  it  suited  their  views,  and  he  trusted  the 
fate  of  parliament  would  never  be  committed  tso^tbe.direof- 
tion  of  that  hon.  gentleman,  who,  to  saiy  the  least .'i^f  him, 
abandoned  parliament  at  a  period' of  unexampled  difficulty 
and  peril.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  neglected  his  liighest 
duty.  He,  for  his  part,  rather  wished  to  look  pro^pect*^ 
ivdy  to  the  conduct  of  gentlemen,  and  not  to  re-bpen  old 
sources  of  discord ;  but  if  hon.  gentlemen  were  determined 
to  look  back,  he  had  no  objection  to  follow  them,  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  saw  nothing  in  any  of  the  con- 
nections of  that  hon.  gentleman  that  was  likely  so  to  neutra- 
lize his  opinions  as  to  induce  him  to  think  that  it  would  be 
right  to  trust  the  fate  of  the  country  to  his  direction. 

Mr,  Grey  considered  the  observations  disorderly  in  the  ex- 
'treme  with  which  the  noble  lord  had  concluded,  namely,  th:|t 
liis  honouraMc  friend  (Mr.  Fox)  was  in  the  habit  of  praising 
^the  conduct  of  that  house  only  when  it  suited  his  own  views 
'and  became  the  iilstrument  of  his  ambition.  This,  he  was  ^re, 
was  not  only  to  speak  incorrectly  with  reference  to  the  orders 
of  i5xe  house,  but' inconsistently  with  the  truth.  With  respect 
to  the  instance  eited  by  the  noble  lord  in  support  of  his  zas^f- 
'tidn,  he  had  nonobjection  at  any  time  to  go  into  a  discussion 
of  all  t^  circumstances  which  led  to  that  abstinence  from  at- 
rtending  the  meetings  of  that  house  on  a  former  occasion, 
wliich  was  so  much  the  subject  of  censure.  It  was  strange,  * 
however,  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  should  at  one 
time  complain  of  him  and  his  friends  for  absenting  themselves 
'4rom  the  hous^,  and  now  complain  of  their  conduct  in  attend- 
'  ing.  In  leaving  the  house  on  the  occasion  allttded  to,  thty 
relieved  the  right  honourable  gentleman  from  being  thwarted 
by  any  othcf  oppositibn,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  uncon- 
trolled power.  How  he  bad  used  that  power,  how  he  had 
•Justified  the  liberal  hopes  of  the  country,  and  the  confiding 
sentimehts  -of  the  hense,  he  iirottld  not-  now  disciiss*  But-  *fe- 
'^o  L.  11.  1 805 .  Q  q  ferring 
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ferring  to  the  subject  before  the  house,  he  would  ask  whether, 
in  the  constitution  of  this  committee,  which  was  meant  to 
investigate  the  ?ilieged  delinquency  of  the  first  minister  of  the 
crown,  it  was  proper  to  select  one  of  his  own  colleagues  to 
become  a  member  of  that  committee,  one  who  must  naturally 
infer  that  the  conviction  of  the  person  accused  would  imme- 
diately produce  the  reduction  of  his  own  power?     Was  it  pro- 
per to  appoint  the  noble  lord,  who  might  himself  be  impli- 
cated in  the  misappropriation  of  money  which  was  complained 
of?     The  noble  lord  had  been  charged  distinctly  in  that  house 
with  having  corruptly  applied  the  public  money  in  Ireland, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  union.     To  this  charge  the 
noble  lord  never  made  even  a  distinct  denial,  but  he  appealed, 
truly,  to  the  candour  of  the  house,  that  no  man  should  be 
compelled  to  answer  a  question  of  that  nature,  or  that  his  si- 
lence should  not  be  argued  to  imply  guilt !     Then  the  noble 
lord  sheltered  himself  under  a  similar  plea  tathat  which  availed 
so  much  to  the  heroes  of  the  tenth  report.     When  then  pub- 
lic corruption  was  the  subject  to  be  inquired  into,  was  it  ra- 
Itional  that  a  person  should  be  appointed  to  conduct  such  in- 
quiry, who  was  himself  charged  with  public  corruption? — 
To  press  the  appointment  of  such  a  person  must  impress  the 
publid,  who  were  particularly  anxious  upon  this  subject,  with 
an  idea  that  he  was  designed  to  render  the  inquiry  altogether 
elusory.     If  the  mode  of  appointing  the  committee,  which 
was  recommended  by  his  honourable  friend,  had  been  adopt- 
ed; if  the  members  had  been  nominated  by  the  open  vote  of 
the  house,  he  had  no  doubt  that  even  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  t>n  the  opposite  bench  (Mr.  Pitt)  would  not  attempt 
to  propose  the  person  whom  it  was  the  object  of  the  motion 
before  the  house  to  remove.     He  called  upon  the  house  not  to 
sanction  an  appointment  that  must  produce  a  most  injurious 
inference  abroad,  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  house. 
As  to  the  character  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he 
should  say  nothing.     He  would  put  all  idea  of  personal  deli- 
.cacy  with  respect  to  him  out  of  the  question,  as  .the  right 
honourable  gentleman  himself  appeared  to  feel  no  degree  of 
personal  delicacy  upon  this  occasion. 

The  Attorney  General^  when  the  honourable  gehtleman  spoke 
of  leaving  government  unchecked  by  their  retreat  from  parlia- 
ment, at  a  tjme  when  the  situation  of  the  country  was  most 
critical  and  dangerous,  wished  it  to  be  recollected  that  they 
had  stated  their  reason  in  a  publication  not  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  house.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  oppo- 
site 
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Site  (Mr.  Windhaai)  contended  that  public  opinion  was  not  to 
be  made  a  general  rule  of  conduct,  but  ought  to  have  parti- 
cular force  in  this  case.  He,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it 
ought  to  Ixave  no  influence  on  an  inquiry  into  facts.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  said,  the  committee  should  be  an 
accusing  committee,  but  it  should  not  be  an  accusing  commit- 
tee to  the  exclusion  of  all  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  means 
of  acquittal*  It  was  necessai^  that  the  zeal  of  the  committee 
should  seek  every  thing,  and  attend  equally  to  what  made  for 
crimination  and  what  for  acquittal,  and  he  was  sure  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  who  were  included  in  the  committee  would 
pursue  the  research  of  criminatory  matter  with  as  unabated 
zeal  as  they  had  hitherto  pursued  the  crimination.  Their 
presence  on  the  committee,  even  though  their  propositions 
should  be  over-fuled,  would  be  a  certain  check,  as  they 
could  arraign  the  report,  and  submit  their  propositions  and 
the  reasons  of  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Robert  Thornton  disavowed  any  wish  or  intention  to 
screen  delinquency,  if  it  existed  any  where.  But  he  rose  only 
to  advert  to  some  of  the  objections  that  had  been  urged 
against  the  mode  in  which  the  committee  had  been  appointed. 
It  was' insinuated,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt) 
had,  in  a  manner,  prescribed  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee, by  sending  round  a  list  of  names  of  which  he  wished 
it  to  consist.  He  was  bold  to  say,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  any  one  individual,  whatever  might  be  his  situation,  to 
appoint  the  whole  of  the  21  members:  no  such  thing  could 
be  done,  without  consulting  with  his  friends.  That  a  list 
might  have  been  sent  round  by  government,  he  would  not 
dispute;  but  may  not  a  list  have  also  been  sent  about  by  the 
opposers  of  government?  Even  any  ten  members,  by  con- 
sulting togefhcr,  might  succeed  in  getting  their  list  adopted; 
;ind  what  would  then  be  the  result,  but  that  a  sm:Ul  minority 
might  dictate  tlic  members  to  be  chosen?  Was  there  a  magic 
in  the  list,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come,  that  was  to 
fascinate  the  eyes  of  gentlemen,  and  force  them  upon  a  choice 
contrary  to  their  reason  and  judgment?  He,  for  one,  had  got 
a  list;  but  his  vote  was  not  modelled  or  influenced  by. that 
list ;  and  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  different 
lists  given  in,  he  might  report  with  truth  that  a  great  variety 
of  opinions  seemed  to  prevail  respecting  rfie  names  of  the  mem- 
bers to  be  selected,  lie  might  even  ask  wha  communicated 
file  list  now  before  the  house  to  the  honourable  gentleman 
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who  made  the  motion  ?  Did  he  ask  that  gentleman  if  he  was 
influ'enccd  in  his  choice  merely  by  seeing  the  list,  and  reading 
over  the  names?  Indeed,  when  he  observed  the  warmth,  and 
something  like  party  zeal  with  which  the  present  question  had 
been  agitated,  he  rejoiced  in  the  vote  he  had  given  on  a  for- 
mer night,  for  taking  the  business  out  of  the  house,  and  re- 
ferring it  to  another  tribunal. 

Mr.  Afartin  (of  Galway)  supported  the  motion,  and  asked, 
would  it  not  be  mcH-e  honourable  for  the  noble  viscount  to  b? 
acquitted  by  his  accusers  th^  by  his  friends: as  surely  it  would 
be  more  to  the  honour  of  an  individual  to  be  acquitted  by  a 
jury,  the  foreman  of  which  was  known  to  be  his  personal 
enemy?  He  would  object  to  no  man,  merely  because  he  was 
a  public  fiinctionarjr ;  but  he  would  examine  whether  ]fi  office 
he  were  not  corrupt,  and  whether  out  of  office,  he  wasliot 
venal.  Sonie  reference  had  been  made  to  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord  in  the  business  of  the  union.  He  had  voted  for 
that  measure ;  but  since  he  came  over  to  this  country  he  had 
often  reason  to  repent  of  his  vote.  He  would  shortly  state 
the  ground  of  that  vote.  Here  arose  a  general  cry  of  ^k^/- 
tion!  ^esiion}  Chair!  Chair!  which  increased  much :  when 
It  was  observed  by 

The  Speaker,  who  thought  that  the  argument  into  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  was  entering  did  not  in  reality  bear 
upon  the  question  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Martin  bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  chair,  and  the 
house  immediately  proceeded  to  divide—'   ^ 

For  the  question  86 — Against  it  219 — Majority  133. 

While  strangers  were  excluded,  Mr.  Windham  moved, 
that  his  name  might  be  expunged  from  the  committee;  upon 
which  motion  another  division  took  place, — Ayes  3o-^Noes 
aoy— Majority  127. 

Adjourned  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

WEDNESDAY,   MAY    I. 

A  sufficient  number  of  members  to  constitute  a  bouse  not 
assembling,  no  business  could  be  transacted;  and  an  adjourn- 
snent  to  the  next  day  took  place  of  course. 

HOUSE 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

THURSPAY,   MAY   %. 

A  few  private  bills  were  brought  up  from  the  commons^ 
which  being  read  a  first  time,  and  the  bills  upon  the  table  for-* 
warded,  an  adjournment  took  place. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

THURSDAY,    MAY   2. 

Mr.  Grattan  was  sworn  and  took  hi§  seat  as  member  for 
the  borough  of  Malton. 

A  new  writ  was  ordered  ibr  the  election  of  a  member  for 
the  borough  of  Helston,  in  the  room  of  John  Penn,  Esq.  who 
had  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

The  Irish  mail  coach  road  bill,  the  Irish  loan  bill,  and  the 
Irish  dollar  bill,  were  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  ^e 
committed. 

Mr.  Baker  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  9  Geo.  I.  in  regulating  the  duty  of  parish  officers,  so 
far  as  relates  to  contracts  for  lodging,  maintaining,  and  em- 
ploying the  poor. 

Mr.  Leycester  moved,  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the^house 
of  lords,  to  request  that  Lord  Melville  have  leave  to  come  and 
be  examined  before  the  committee  to  which  had  been  referred 
the  further  examination  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  tenth 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry. 

The  message  was  ordered,  and  Mr.  Leycester  to  be  the 
bearer  of  It. 

Mr.'  Whitbread  informed  the  house  of  his  wish  to  give  way 
to  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan),  whose  motion  had  lapsed 
the  preceding  day,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  house, 
he  supposed  from  the  great  ratigue  gentlemen  had  lately  un- 
dergone. He  trusted,  that  an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
not  then  in  his  place  (Mr.  Serjeant  Best),  would  give  the  mo- 
tion he  deferred  a  similar  accommodation,  by  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  Monday,  and  deferring  the  motion  on  the  eleventh 
report  to  another  day. 

Mr.  Lee  brought  in  a  bill  for  watering  cities  aiid  towns 
in  Ireland.  Read  a  Qrst  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  se- 
cond time. 

LORD   MELVILLE. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  rose  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  cer- 
tain 
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tain  accounts  of  the  public  income  in  Scotland,  and  of  certain 
grants  out  of  that  income.  The  reason  of  his  making  these 
motions  was,  that  as  there  was  an  acknowledged  necessity  of 
inquiring  as  much  as  possible  into  every  abuse  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  these  papers  seemed  to  him  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  house,  as  connected  with  that 
object*  He  stated,  that  it  had  been  the  practice  in  Scotland^ 
originating  at  the  union,  to  draw  money,  by  anticipation,  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  receiver  general  of  Scotland,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  warrants  from  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  that 
country,  signed  by  some  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  here. 
This  mode  of  drawing  the  money,  which  had  been  originally 
designed  as  a  security  against  abuse,  seemed,  however,  to  have 
been  lately  made  the  means  of  it.  From  1783  to  1790,  on 
an  average,  i86,oool.  a  year  had  been  drawn  in  this  way; 
from  1790  to  1797*  it  had  increased  to  223,0001.  according 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  finance.  That  committee 
had  suggested  the  propriety  of  limiting  this  issue,  as  there  was 
no  certamty  that  the  revenue  from  which  it  was  taken  could 
be  counted  upon  for  any  certain  product,  while  it  was  liable 
to  be  so  drawn  upon  without  any  regular  account.  The  prac- 
tice, however,  had  been  suffered  to  continue,  and  the  mis- 
chief of  it  might  be  conceived  from  one  instance ;  the  grant 
of  1500I.  a  year  to  Lord  Melville  annexed  to  his  office  or  lord 
privy  seal  of  Scotland.  This  grant  he  considered  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  appropriation  act,  of  the  act  respecting  the  reve- 
nue of  Scotland  also,  and  of  Mr,  Burke's  act  restricting  the 
crown  from  granting  pensions  above  1200I.  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament,  for  this  grant  was  1500!.  If  this  grant  had 
been  directly  made  as  an  addition  to  the  sabry  of  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  it  would  not  have  been  for  life.  If  it  was 
intended  as  a  grant  for  life,  the  proper  mode  would  have  been 
an  application  to  parliament,  stating  Lord  Melville's  merits 

•  as  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  was  made.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  with  moving  that  there  be  laid  before  the  house 
an  account  of  all  the  monies  paid  under  warrants  of  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland,  directed  to  the  receivers  of  the 
customs  and  excise  in  that  country,  stating  the  persons  to 
whom,  such -grants  were  made,  and  the  purposes  for  which, 
from  1797  down  to  the  latest  period  they  were  made.  This 
account  was  ordered  with  some  others  of  the  same  nature. 
The  noble  lord  then  moved  for  an  account  of  another  grant 
to  Lord  Melville,  of  the  arrears  of  the  stewardship  df  Fife. 

This  was  necessary,  ^s  there  was  a  report  that  the  grant  had 
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been  made  in  a  surreptitious  manner,  and  not  on  grounds  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  when  it  came  afterwards 
to  be  considered. 

Mr,  Bond  was  not  aware  that  a  motion  of  this  nature  was 
to  be  submitted  till  he  was  called,  upon  for  explanation.  \t 
was  true  that  his  name  was  signed  to  the  warrant  for  this 
grant.  But  that  warrant  being  considered  to  convey  the  ap- 
probation and  recommendation  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
of  Scotland,  to  whom  the  application  had  been  made  in  the 
first  instance,  appeared  to  him  a  suiEcient  justification  for 
his  sanction.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  he  would 
state,  howeyer,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  that  the  arrears 
granted  would  amount  to  any  thing  more  than  some  very 
small  matter,  and  that  there  was  no  conception  whatsoever 
tliat  they  would  amount  to  upwards  of  aoooL — ^This  account 
was  also  ordered. 

LIBEL   ON   THE   HOUSE. 

Sir  H.  Mildmay  presented  a  petition  from  Peter  Stuait, 
proprietor  of  the  paper  called  The  Oracle,  then  in  custody  of 
the  Serjeant  at  arms,  by  order  of  the  house,  for  a  breach  of 
privilege  in  a  paragraph  in  that  paper.  -The  petition  was  as 
follows : — 

To  the  honourable  the  house  of  commons  In  parliament 
assembled. — ^The  petition  of  Peter  Stuart,  printer  and 
publisher  of  a  morning  newspaper  intituled  "  The  Daily 
Advertiser,  Oracle,-  and  True  Briton," 
"  Most  humbly  sheweth, 
**  That  for  the  publication  of  that  part  of  his  papei*  of 
Thursday  last,  deemed  highly  offensive  to  this  honourable 
house, , he  feels  the  deepest  regret;  and  that  although  certain 
expressions  in.  that  paragraph  be  indiscreet  and  unguarded^ 
and  such  as  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  so  important  a 
branch  of  the  British  constitution,  yet  that  your  petitioner 
humbly  hopes,  on  this  acknowledgment  of  his  sinccre'^orrow, 
that  this  h6nourable  house,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  condescen- 
sion and  liberality,  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  him  for  a  trans- 
gression solely  attributable  to  the  hasty  composition  of  a  news- 
paper, and  not  to  any  deliberate  design  of  offending  this 
honourable  house. 

J  '*  That  your  petitioner  is  emboldened  to  solicit  your  indul- 
gence and  forgiveness  on  his  well  founded  assurance,  that  dur- 
mg  the  several  years  in  which  he  has  conducted  a  newspaper, 
it  has  uniformly  been  his  principle  and  pride  zealously  to  sup- 
port the  character  anu  dignity  of  the  house  of  commons;  and 
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that  it  has  frequently  feUfe  to  his  lot  to  have  vindicated  both 
from  the  charges  of  societies  expressly  instituted  to  bring  them 
into  public  disrepute  and  contempt. 

«*  In  any  observations  which  yout  petitioner  may  have  pub- 
lished on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Melville,  he  could  not  but  bear 
in  mind,  that,  the  views  of  those  societies,  abetting  domestic 
treason,  and  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  the  revolutionary 
power  of  France,  would,  he  verily  believes,  have  effected  the 
destruction  of  the  British  constitution,  had  not  the  wise  and 
efficient  measures  brought  forward  by  that  administration,  in 
which  Lord  Melville  held  so  conspicuous  a  situation,  been 
adopted;  and  this  honourable  house  would  not,  in  that  <?ase, 
perhaps,  have  been  now  in  existence,  either  to  censure  Lord 
Melville,  or  to  pardon  your  petitioner. 

**  That  if  any  thing  could  increase  your  petitioner's  regret, 
it  would  be  its  being  supposed  that  the  objectionable  paragraph 
was  directed  also  against  the  right  honourable  the  Speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons;  that  your  petitioner  has  no  hesitation 
to  declare,  that  no  idea  was  ever  more  remote  from  his  mkid ; 
and  that  your  petitioner  would  be  the  very  last  person  to  in- 
sinuate any  thing  disrespectful  of  a  character  whom  he,  in  con- 
junction with  the  whole  nation,  highly  esteems  as  a  private 
gentleman,  and  most  profoundly  venerates  as  the  head  and 
public  organ  of  this  honourable  house. 

•*  That  your  petitioner  most  humbly  hopes  this  honourable 
house  will  consent  to  his  release;  and  your  petitioner 
will  ever  pray,  &c. 

May  2,  1805.  P.STUART/' 

The  petition  being  read,  the  hon.  baronet  moved,  that  the 
said  Peter  Stuart  be  brought  to  the  bar  and  discharged. 
*  Mr.  Windham  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  inso- 
lence of  this  petition,  and  asked  whether  any  thing  like  it 
had  evei^  been  known.  The  condescension  of  the  petitioner 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  private  character  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  olBce  he  held  was  indeed  extraordinary.  However 
far  the  house  could  go  in  tolerating  the  insolence  offered  to  it, 
and  to  every  thing  else  sacred  in  the  state,  he  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  insolence  of  this  petition  was  beyond  all 
toleration.  He  left  it  to  the  house,  whether  ever  any  thing 
in  the  form\of  apology  came  up  td  this,  which  not  only  justi- 
fied what  the  house  had  thought  reprehensible,  but  even  matic 
accusations  upon  the  house.  He  also  pointed  out  the  extraor- 
dinary claim  of  merit  in  opposing  certain  societies  out  of  doors, 
which,  it  was  modestly  said,  would,  if  not  opposed  by  this 
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person,  and  those  to  whom  he  referred,  have  prevented  the^ 
house  from  ever  sitting.  He  left  it  to  the  hoiue  what  i^nioa 
it  should  form  of  this  eztriordimxy  petition*  He  should  not 
offer  any  new  motion,  but  he  pot  k  to  the  faon^  baronet  whe* 
ther  the  original  one  .ought  to  be  persevered  in*  The  pcti* 
tion  was,  by  general  desire,  reaid  a  second  time* 

Sir  H,  Mildmaf  saw  nothing  improper  in.  the  petition,  nor. 
could  he  understand  why  the  hon.  gentleman  should  cry  out 
so  much  against  it.  If  it  was  the  allusion  to  Lord  MdviUe^ 
and  the  cxrdit  given  to  him  and  those' who  acted  with  him» 
fer  those  measores  which  enabled  the  house  to  pcesf rice  itf 
place,  he  had  no  hesitation  for  himself  to  avow  the  sa^ncsea^< 
timents.  He  could  not  help  bdieving  that  the  hpn.  gentle* 
man  misunderstood  the  language  of  the  petition.  He  dtd  not 
see  the  smaUest  impropriety  in  the  petition,  and  he  therefore- 
-continued  his  motion. 

Air*  Pox  Observed,  that  the  petiti<m  stated  that  the. exist* 
ence  of  the  house  was  owing  to  the  measures  recommended  by 
Lord  Melville  and  his  colleagues.  This  was  as  muchas  to 
say,  the  petition  accused  the  house  of  being  insensible  to  the 
great  service  thus  done  to  it,  and  of  having  gone  too' far.  in 
passing  the  vote  of  censure  it  had  passed.  If  the  petition  had 
stopped  at  the  first  page,  he  would  have  been  ready  to  actede 
to  the  pfayer  of  it.  The  general  system  of  newspapers  was 
Been  in  the  defence  made  here.  This  person  claimeid  merit* 
for  being  a  great  panegyrist  of  certain  acts,  and  of  those  who 
had  brought  forward  these  acts ;  that  excuse  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  received,  unless  this  sort  of  doctrine  were  recognised, 
that  provided  a  writer  had  for  years  supported  administration 
and  the  house,  so  far  as  it  h%d  supported  that  administration, 
he  had  conferied  a  great  favour  on  the  hou$e,^and  given  him« 
self  a  title^o  speak  disrespectfully  of  it  imder.otlier  circum* 
stances. 

The  Chancellor  tf  the  Exchequer  conceived  the  support  the 
petition  stated  to  have  been  given  to  administration  and  the 
house  in  very  qritical  times,  to  be  mentioned  only  with. inten- 
tion of  excusing  a  single  offence  by  reference  to  a  general  ha- 
bit contrary  to  that  offence.  It  was  jtrue  the  petition  was 
couched  in  a  loftier  style  than  necessary;  but  he  believed  it 
was  common  to  all  connected  with  the  press  to  assume  to 
themselves  an  extraordinary  degree  of  importance.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  the  opinion  of  tlie  service  this 
person  had  rendered,  the  allusion  to  the  critical  times  when 
the  constitution  was  in  danger,  and  when  the  administpatioa 
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ofwkicbLopdMehullcfbnnedapart^  together  with,  the  Koii. 
flBDtkiaaii  oppoiite^  was  active  in  bringing  forward  measofes 
lir  its  pKssrvation^  was  snpporled  fa^  the  anthoeity  of  that 
hoa.  gentleman  to  the  ftU  amonn^  that  if  that  stand  had  not 
been  niade>  there  would  not  have  been  now  a  hoose  of  com- 
mons. Jt  was  not,  hnwsvery  limited  to  the  aothoirity  of  an 
indiviAuJt  however  eminent,  but  was  finrther  supported  by 
a  hrgomajority  of  that  house.  This  person  £dt  sratitiide  to  ' 
IrfMrd  MelviUs,  for  pmervingto,himlus  share  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Those  who.  were  of  a  difierent  opinion  may  not  like  the 
language  or  the  sentiment;  it  waa  not,  however,  one  xn^'a 
opinion,  but  the  same  as  the  house  had  sanctioned  by  its  votes 
and  kk  acts.  With  respect  to  the  principles  of  certain  tode- 
doi,  the  language  of  the  petition  was  equally  bom  out.  With 
sespeet  to  you,  »r,  (addressing  himself  to  the  speaker,)  yon 
cestainly  did  not  want  this  person's  respect  %  jtt  that  yim  not 
unnecessarily  included  in  his  petition,  as  your  name  had  been 
introduced  as  an  aggnvation  of  the  oficnce.  With  respect  to 
^your character  as  a  private  individual,  or  your  conduct  in  the* 
aituatipn  you  fill,  no  person  tliinks  more  highly  of  yon  than  I 
do ;  yet  I  cannot  think  a:  majority  formed  by  your  vote,  more 
than  a  majority  by  the  vote  of  another  member  in  another  situa- 
tion. The  only  ol:jecti(ms  made  to  the  petition  were  the  re» 
wpcct  expressed  for  Lord  Melville,  the  opinbn  the  petitioner 
entertained  of  his  own  services,  and  the  respect  expressed  for 
the  speaker.  He  was  surprised  these,  however  over*  rated  or 
■usplaced,  should  raise  such  a  flame,  as  that  gentlemen  should 
think  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  petition. 

Mr.  Windbum  objected  that  the  sorrow  and  regret  occu- 
ped  but,a  small  space  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
petition.  The  peitition  was  not  couched  in  the  terms  fit  fop 
a  recantation  of  proceedings,  that  had  called  forth  the'  severity  * 
of  the  house.  He  would  not  dispute  the  title  of  Lord  Mel* 
viUe  to  this  person's  gratitude,  nor  the  title  of  the  speaker 
to  his.  respect,  nor  the  justice  of  the  statement  of  his  oHm 
merits.  But  these  were  out  of  place  in  the  petition,  umi  erat 
Us  I$eus.  The  whole  character  and  complcction  of  the  peti- 
tionwereindeoent.  He  would  therefore  think  it  right  to 
move  an  amendment. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs,  to  order,  repreiented  the  impropriety  of 
making  a  second  speech  by  vtatyct  explanation.. 
^  Mr.  Gp'tf  Was  not  naturally  disposed  to  be  severe,  but  the 
hmguage  ot  this  petition  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  not, 
ta  accml  with  the  sentiments  of  his  hon.  firiend  (Mr,  Wind-. 
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ham)  I  first  of  all  there  was  gross  o£Gmce  in  the  Kbel,  tte 
sort  of  apology  made  at  the  bar  did  not  do  awaj.that  o£Fe&o^ 
the  petition  aggravated  it.  He  asked  vhetker,  there  was  not» 
m  the  whole  tenor  of  the  petition^  sbmething  accusatory  and 
defying  ?  He  disapproved  of  the  language  of  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr*  iSieridan),  who,  in  his  zeal  fat  the  liberty  of  the  pressi 
described  thia  paragraph  as  mere  milk  and  water.  "'A  moit 
^Qss  libel  he  had  never  seen. '  It  was  not  merely  a  transgresr 
sibn  of  the  bounds  of  decency  in  the  warmth  of  discussioib 
but  a  direct  attack  on  the  character  of  the  hoHse  in  its  judicial 
capacity^  saying  they  were  intemperate  judges,  and  when  an^ 
anpeal  was  omred  they  gave  it  a  presumptuous,  negativie* 
He  knew  not  what  amendment  his  hon.  friend  intended  tp 
^opose.  Instead  t>f  being  discharged,  he  was  of  opiniojp 
that  the  ofiender  should  be  sent  to  Newgate  $ .  but  he  wouU 
content  himself  in  the  first  instance  with  giving  a  negative  tp 
the  motion. 

Mr.  CoHHing  tiiought  that  those'  who  had  brou^t  t^ 
.matter  befiore  the  house,  having. on  a  former  night  -declared 
themselves  ready  to  acquiesce  in  a  discbai^e  without  any 
panishment,  could  pot  now  consistently  call  for  extraordinary 
severity,  merely  becai^  the  petition  was  not  worded  as  they 
would  have  wished.  He  claimed  credit  for  hb  right  hoti. 
firiend  (the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer),  who,  at  the  time 
ifhen  thqse  who  broi^ht  the  matter  to  a  vote  Would  have 
been  contented  to  satisfy  x\^e  censure  of  the  house  with  a 
simple  dismissal,  represented  the  necessity  of  a  stronger  pro- 
ceeding* It  appdured  tlu4  the  petitioner^  in  justifying  him- 
self, had  unhappily  fallen  on  topics  that  excited  great  indig- 
nation against  him.  The  use  he  had  made  of  the  speaker's 
name  was  however  cf  cusable»  considerieg  the  use  that  had 
been  made  of  that  name  to  aggravate  his  original  pfience. 
He  defied  the  hon.  gentknian  to  shew  any  one  disrespectful 
expreision  in  the  petition,  or  any  one  the  omission  of  which 
'  might  not  have  been  made  matter -of  cdnsure  ag.unst  him. 
There  outy  be  a  redundancy  of  ^ords,  but  that  was  a  fjiult 
common  to  the  petitioner  witK  the^  writers  of  other  daily  and 
weekly  papers.  A  new  o-a  was  npw  (o  be  found  with  respect 
to  these  writers.  If  th<;  daily  press  was  to  be  checked,  it 
must  be  f;hecked  withoot  partiality,  an^  the  weekly  publica- 
tions must  be  restrained  at  the  same  time*  If  a  general  cla- 
mour was  tabe  raised  against  the  liberty .  of  the  press,  let  it 
be  r^oUected  with  wt^m  it  began.  He  did  not  conceive  it 
wrong  that  looking  back  to  the  bold  and  meritorious  struggle 

R  r  a  Lord 
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Lord  Melville,  and  those  connected  with  him,  had  made  in 
times  highly  critical,  this  person  should  feel  gratitude  for  be* 
ing  preserved  in  his  humble  station,  and  he  may  think  him- 
self entitled^  vainly  and  presumptuously  perhaps,  to  some 
merit  for  his  own  assistance  in  this  great  service.  The  facts 
were  on  record  which  constituted  the  grounds  for  the  credit 
he  gave  JLord  Melville,  and  though  Lord  Melville  had' fallen. 
a  victim,  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  doing  justice  to  the  re* 
xnainder  of  his.  character  after  the  vote  of  censure.  He  was 
sorry  this  discourse  was  introduced ;  justice,  with  whatever 
force  it  was  administered,  should  be  administered  impar* 
•tially.  Enough  would  be  done  in  this  instance  if  no  censure 
at  all  had  been  passed. 

My,  Sheridan  was  unwilling,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  run 
counter  to  the  extreme  latitude  he  had  always  prof^sed  to  al- 
low to  the  press.  He  condemned  the  unseemly  threat  of 
those  in  power  to  clip  the  liberty  of  the  press,  w  hich  they 
may  attempt  on  any  slight  pretence.  His  hon.  friends  were 
justified  in  departing  from  their  original  lenity  when  that  le- 
nity was  abused.  He  had  said  this  libel,  published  by  this 
person,  was  comparatively  mild,  and  he  was  sorry  it  had  been 
noticed,  because,  when  the  pruning^  knife  was  once  brought 
into  use,  he  feared  it  would  be  most  used  by  those  who  would 
cut  off  a  branch  under  pretence  of  lopjping  exuberancies. 
He  could  not  forget  the  excessive  duties  which  rendered  al- 
most inaccessible  the  reading  of  which  popular  curiosity  is 
naturally  most  anxious  \  the  acts  did  not  allow  a  hand-^bill  to 
be  printed  without  the  printer -s  name,  and  a  person  con- 
victed a  second  time  oif  a  libel,  may  be  transported  to  Botany 
Bay.  'The  petitioner  had  shewn  him  thie  petition,  and  he 
had  dirawn  his  pen  across  all  this  exceptionable  matter,  which 
som^  other  adviser  had  persuaded' him  to  adopt.  The  man 
had  modesty  enough,  under  these  circumstances,  not  to  ask 
him  to  present  the  petition,  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fall  on  the  worthy  baronet.  He  could  not  allow  ths^t  the 
nierit  of  any  laws'  belonged  to  ministers,  or  their  associates, 
but  to  parliamient  alone  J*  betook  credit  to  opposition. for  de- 
tecting ^he  fabricated  charges  of  plots  anld  conspiracies  \h 
'i  794,  ahd  declared,  that  if  a  person  brought  to  the  bar  at 
the  instance  of  administration,  should  seek  some  support  fcxr 
himself  by 'calling  on  opposition,  and  claiming  their  support 
on  the  gi'ound'  6t  having  maintained  the  same  principles,  he 
^ould  reject  that  rnaii  equally  as  the  present.  He  wa$  sorry 
•.•■•••.    ^  ♦••      •  .......  ^ 
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this  aggravation  had  been  given.    He  would  vote  for  the 

'  aznendment. 

A^r.  Dtntf  in  giving  credit  to  the«  house  for  the  laws  it  had 
enacted}  wished  it  to  be  remembered  who  had  proposed  these 
laws  and  who  had  opposed  them. 

The  Attorney  General  could  not  help  considering  as  very 
extraordinary,  the  conduct  of  those  who  represented  the  ori- 
ginal publication  as  a  mere  milk  and  water  thing,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  a  serious  libel,  who  from  the  manner  in  which 
theyacted,  now  they  were  in  a  majority,  shewed  they  valued 
neither  diajority  nor  minority,  but  suclr  as  they  were  in*  ^  ^ 

•  The  only  objection  to  the  petition  was,  that  it  referred  to 
certain  topics,  and  in  a  way  that  was  not  necessary.  The 
reference  to  former  conduct  was  as  evidence  that  there  was  no 
intentional  offence.  If  for  matter  that  might  have  been 
better  passed  over,  the  petitioner  was  to  be  consigned  to 
punishment  not  due  to  the  original  offence,  the  house  must 
see  the  hardship  of  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  Whitbread  could  not  admit  the  title  of  the  writers  of 
newspapers  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  house.  He  denied  tha|; 
Lord  Melville  was  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  acts  alluded  to^ 
if  any  merit  they  had,  and  he  desired  the  house  to  recollect 
that  the  noble  lord  was  guilty  of  sixteen  years  malversation  in 
office.  He  supposed  the  paragraph  and  the  petition  may 
have  been  written  by  one  of  the  minority,  and  he  con- 
demned the  revival  of  hostility  long  passed^  at  the  time 
wiven  it  was  owing  to  no  feeling  of  that  kind  that  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr-  Fox)  and  other  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  house 
were  not  sitting  on  that  bepch  alongside  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  had  recommended  them  for  confidential 
offices.  He  wished  the  petition  to  be  withdrawn  to*  present 
another,  consisting  only  of  the  first  page. 

A  conversation  arose  on  the  point  of  form,  whether  the 
petition  could  be  withdrawn ;  but  Sir  H.  Mildmay  declared 
he  did  not  see  a  Tmgle  improper  word  in  it,  nor  had  any 
thing  come  out  in  the  discussion  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
opinion. 

'  Mr.  Rvder  saw  in  the  petition,  in  the  first  instance,  as  de-' 
cided  ana  distinct  an  apology  as  it  was  possible  for  words  to 
convey,  and  a  reference  to  the  merits  of  former  conduct  in 
excuse.  He  had  no  desire  to  revive  animosities,  but  he  could 
not  help  feeling  indebted  to  the  noble  lord  for  the  conduct 
he  had  held  in  very  trying  times,  whatever  censure  he  may 
•labour  under  now. 

Sir 
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Sir  Join  NfKvpori  objected  to  Mr.  Cintiing  that  be  *litd 
represented  Lord  Mehrille  as  the  victim  o{  the  anger  of  the 
house. 

Mr,  Canning  said)  he  had  used  the  word  victim  but  oiice» 
coupled  with  the  word  displeasure,  and  foreseeing  it  might  be 
objected  to,  he  had  corrected  it  hj  adding  <<  though  justlf ." 

Lord  De  Blaquiere  was  particuhurlj  hostile  to  the  im  propria 
cties  in  the  petition,  after  the  warning  that  had  been  given 
by  the  hon.  gentlenun  opposite. 

Lord  Mat  sham  agreed  in  the  credit  due  t9  the  administr»- 
tion  that  preserved  the  parliament  from  revolutionary  attacks  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  it  right  in  a  person  coming  to  rile  bar  tb 
intreat  the  mercy  of  the  house,  to  bring  forward  matters 
which  produced  diversity  of  opinion,  and  was  likely  to  give 
rise  to  warm  debate.  The  luste  of  newspaper  composition 
was  known  ^  but  in  this  instance  the  vote  had  taken  place 
before  the  late  recess,  and  the  offensive  comment  after. 

A  conversation  arose  as  to  the  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
the  motion  to  make  room  for  a  new  proceeding,  ia  which 
Mr.  Whitbread,  the  Speaker,  Mr..  Grey,  Mr.  Fox,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  a  part,  without  comfng^o 
any  decision, 

Mr.  Wilbirforce  was  a  friend  to  the  fi-ccdom  of  the  press, 
in  all  public  affairs ;  but,  though  he  did.  not  9t  first  think  of 
following  up  the  business  any  farther  than  the  vote  of  that 
night,  the  tone  and  style  of  the  petition  had  induced  htm  to 
hlter  bis  opinion.  Was  it  respectftil  to  the  house  to  declare 
his  adherence  to  one  part,  and,  consequently^  his  opposition 
to  the  other  ?  Was  It  seemly  that  any  petitioner  should  in«- 
'^troducc  any  subject  which  was  likely  to  create  discussion  at 
the  tirrtfc  that  he  was  supplicating  them  for  forgiveness  i 
Would  it  be  right  in  any  manj  who  was  brought  before  a 
bench  of  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  contrition 
with  the  hope  of  being  discharged  ;  would  it  be  right  in  such 
a  person  to  introduce  a  subject  that  would  be  likely  to  create 
dissension  among  them  ?  He  thought  the  apology  should 
have  been  to  the  whole  house,  without  making  any  t&tino- 
tion  as  to  its  parts. 

The  Solicitor  General  entirely  concurred  with  the  hon.  gen* 
tlcman  and  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken,  that  it  was 
highly^unbecoming  in  any  person,  in  the  circumstances  of  ^c 
petitioner,  to  endeavour  to  shelter  himself  under  the  autht^ 
rity  of  any  party,  when  it  was  his  duty  to  apologize"  for  a 
breach  of  privilege  committed   against   the  dignity  of  the 
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hooBc;  bat  he  could  tot  agree  that  there  was  any  such  aN^ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner.    On  examining  the  petK 
tkm  itself}  notwithstanding  all  that  had  beea  said,  be  did  not 
apprehend  it  was  capable  of  such  coostraction.    The  peti* 
tkmer  had  ei^Nressed  in  positive  terms  his  sorrow  as  weU  as 
regret  for  having  incurred  their  displeasure.     All  who  bad 
spoken,  indeed,  on  the  question,  had  admitted  that  the  for-* 
aer  part  of  the  petition,  so  far  as  an  apology  was  neces^arf , 
was  perfectly  unexceptioaable,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  paragraph  that  followed,  they  would  willingly  have  agreed 
tq  the  motion.    He  was  surprised  to  hear  a  noble  lord  far- 
thet  maintain,  that  the  peutioner  had  now  wilfully  trans- 
gressed agatnst  the  dignity  of  the  house,  and  from  the  spirit 
of  his  petitioa  seemed  to  persevere  in  that  transgression.    He 
had  perused  the  petition,  and  could  discover  no  such  spirit.* 
He  admitted  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  petitioner  ^ 
who  was  praying  for  mercy,'  eo  call  up  any  other  subject,  bu  t 
contended  that  he  found  in  the  petition  no  attack  on  mk-f 
part  of  the  house,  nor  saw  any  reflection  thrown  on  any  rj£ 
its  acts.    The  conduct  of  the  petitioner  wus  not  at  all  dist't* 
spcctfiil,  though  he  might  have  said  more  perhaps  than  w  ts 
prudent  or  necessary.    He  had  stated  his  former  conduct  arxi 
behaviour  relative  to  that  house,  and  represented  himself  :» 
supporting  on  all  occasions  its  honour  and  dignity.    To  atv- 
tach  any  importance  to  his  exertions  of  this  kind  might  I  c 
regarded  as  foolish,  but  could  never  be  considered  as  an  a^  ^ 
gvavation  of  his  ofience.     In  what  respected  Lord  Melvill  r 
the  petitioner  had  advanced  nothing  that  could  be  construe  I 
into  an  approbation  of  what  the  house  had  condemned ;  an  i 
nothing,  therefore,  which  he  could  consider  as  reprehensibl  u 
On  the  whole,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  sentimepts  o  »- 
pressed  by  the  petitioner,  though  not  necessary  to  the  pet  i* 
tion,  were  rather  calculated  to  operate  in  his  &vour  than   is 
any  aggravation  of  his  oSence.     He  therefore  supported  tl  le 
original  motion. 

Sit  H,  Alildmay^  in  answer  to  an  hon.  gentleman  oppos:  te 
(Mr.  ^heiidan)  who  had  said  that  the  objectionable  par  a-* 
graphs  had  been  persisted  in,  notwithstanding  his  remc  n- 
strances  to  the  contrary,  stated  that  the  paragraphs  were  r  ot 
the  same  as  they  hod  originally  been,  hut  had  undergo  uz  , 
confiderable  alteration  since  that  hon.  gentleman  had  st  t3 
them. 

Mr.  Sheridan  admitted  that  the  paragraphs  in   <^uesti«  m 
might  have  undergone  some  verbal  alteration,  bet  did  r  or 
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suppose  the  hon.  baronet  "meant  to  say  that  they  were  hoc 
the  same  in  substaxQce. 

Mr.  Atkins  Wright  thought  firom  the  beginning  that  this 
matter  was  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  house*  at  a  time 
when  matters  of  the\greatj»t  importance  demanded  all  its 
care. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  was  averse  to  prosecutions  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  he  thought  the  hquse  should  as  seldom  as 
possible  place  itself  in  the  dtuation  of  being  judge  in  its  own 
cause^^  An  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Sheridan)  had 
stated  as  a  ground  for  not  referring  to  tfie  law,  that  a  jury 
3uid  acquitted  the  publication  of^  Mr.  Reeves  of  the  charge 
of  breach  of  privilege,  cast  upon  it  by  the  report  of  a  com* 
mittee.  He,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  a  strong  reason  for 
the  house  to  be  diffident  of  its  own  judgment,  and  unwilling 
to  refer  every  thing  to  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  intended  to 
Vote  against  bringing  the  petitioner  to  the  bar,  with  a  view 
to  make  him  present  another  petition.  He  was  surprised  to 
hear  such  doctrine  from  the  other  side  of  the  house.  He 
kitew  no  restraint  on  the  right  of  petitioning  the  house, 
povided  it  was  done  in  proper  terms,  and  there  was  nothing 
m  the  terms  of  this  petition  in  the  smallest  degree  disirev 
spcctful.  There  was  no  one  passage  of  it  that  reflected  on 
tbie  house,  or  any  part  of  it.  It  certainly  did  reflect  on  cer« 
tain  societies,  formed  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution;  but  unless  gentlemen  chose  to  identify  them- 
scslves  with  those  ^societies,  thev  could  not  consider  this  a  • 
nfflection  upon  /hem,  or  call  for  the  resentment  and  vd)^ 
g  ranee  of  the  house  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Sheridan^  in  explanation,  observed,  that  as  'the  hon. 
g'  mtleman  had  said  that  there  were  some  parts  of  his  con- 
duct on  a  former  occasion  which  he  should  ever  remember, 
it  would  be  just  in  him  to  be  accurate  in  his  recollection  of 
tbiem.  The  fact  was,  that  in  the  present  instance  he  was 
a1  together  wrong,  for  h^  had  not  moved  for  a  prosecution  in 
'tb  e  instance  alluded  to.  That  motion  had  been  made/by  the  ' 
m  ember  for  Bridport,  who  was  not  at  present  a  member  of 
th  t  house.  And  when  the  subject  was  first  brought  forward 
fo  r  an  inquiry  after  the  author  of  the  libel,  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  it  had  been  supported  in  a  most  eloquent 
sp  eech  by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Wflberforce), 
whose  concurrence  with  him  on  the  present  question  was 
m  atter  of  sincere  satisfaction*  He  Jiad  himself  been  chosen 
q\  lairman  of  that  committee,  wherein  it  had  been  found  that 
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Mr.  Reeves  was  the  author,  which  he  reported  to  the  house^ 
whereupon  a  prosecution  was  ordered  by  the  attorney  gene- 
ral.    But  so  far  had  he  been  from  originating  a  motion  to  ' 
that  effect,  that  he  had  voted  against  it. 

Sir  Wm,  Milner  thought  the  paragraph  which  had  been 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  house,  contained  a 
higMy  indecent  and  improper  commept  on  the  vote  that  had 
been  the  result  of  deliberation  in  that  house.  He  contended 
that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  credit  and  the  dignity  of  parlia^ 
ment,  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  such  audacity. 
The  question  was  put,  and  a  division  took  place, 

For  bringing  Peter  Stuart  to  the  bar     -         142 

Against  It  ---•-•      121 

Majority,  ——21 

Mr*  Stuart  was  then  brought  to  the  bar,  and  reprimanded 
by  the  speaker  in  the  following  terms: 
"  Peter  Stuart, 

**  You  having  confessed  that  you  were  the  printer  and 
publisher  of  a  paper  which  has  been  complained  of  to  tlie 
house  as*^  containing  libellous  reflections  upon  its  character 
and  conduct  \ — this  house  resolved  that  you  were  thereby 
guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  its  privileges,  and  ordered  you  to 
be  taken  into  custody. 

•*  By  your  petition  you  have  this  day  expressed  your  sor- 
row for  you:  offence,  and  acknowledged  the  ju5tice  of  your 
punishment  \  and  thereupon  this  house,  in  its  lenity,  has  or- 
dered that  you  be  now  brought  to  the  bar  to  be  reprimanded 
and  discharged. 

<*  I  have  now,  therefore,  to  reprimand  and  admonish  you, 
as  a  Warning  to  others,  that  this  house  doth  and  will  resent 
it  as  a  high  offence  in  any  man  who  shall  presume  to  slander 
its  character  and  conduct,  and  endeavour  to  degrade  it  in  the 
public  estimation. 

^*  You  being  now  reprimanded,  it  is  my  duty  further  to 
acquaint  you,  that  you  are  discharged ; — paying  your  fees.** 

Mr-  Stuart  then  withdrew. 

The  speaker's  reprimand  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Whitbread,  entered  on  the  journals,  nemine  contradictnU. 

MOTION    FOR    THANKING    THE    COMMISSIONERS  OF    NAVAL 

IN^ylRT. 

Mr,  Sheridan  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion  for  thank- 
ing thee  ommissioners  of  naval  inquiry.  Such  was  the  feeling 
wUch  manifested  itself  within  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  so 
strongly  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  every  part  of  the 
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tountfy  expressed  on  the  claims  which  the  commisuonefy 
'  possessed  on  the  national  gratitude,  that  when  he  gave  notlcft 
cf  his  motion,  he  thought  it  would  have  been  almost  unne« 
cessary  for  him  to  occupy  any  part  of  the  attention  of  the  house. 
He  was  not,  however,  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  his  motion 
without  any  preface  at  all,  after  what  the  right  hon.  gentle^ 
man  opposite  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  said^  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
of  parts  t£  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners,  of  which  he 
could  not  apfirove.  The  right  hon*  gentleman  having  mad^> 
this  declaration,  he  was  bound  to  state  specifically  to  whajt  it 
was  that  he  objected.  Notice  was  given  of  the  right  hod.  gen- 
tlenlan's  intention  to  renew  the  commission.  Surely,  if  the 
commissioners  were  t6  be  rc-appointed,  they  ought  to  have 
distinctly  pdnted  out  to  them  what  appeared  erroneous  of 
Unbecoming  in  their  proceedings,  that  such  errors  might,  in 
future,  be  avoided.  Knowing,  then,  that  some  objections  did' 
exist,  it  Was  necessary  for  him  to  request  the  attention  of  the 
house  for  a  few  moments  previous  to  his  submitting  his  motion. 
tt  was  ilmo^t  needless  for  him  to  state  what  were  the  circum* 
Stances  under  which  the  commissioners  had  been  appointed.  If 
they  had  done  their  duty  well,  they  had  done  so  under  pecuUaf 
circumstances,  and  in  opposition  to  formidable  difficulties. 
They  were  not  called  on  to  investigate  the  small  peccadillos  of 
derks  and  underlings  in  office ;  they  were  required  to  inves- 
tigate the  abuses  of  the  heads  of  great  departments,  to  look 
men  in  high  situations  in  the  face,  and,  acting  with  Srm* 
ness  and  intrepidity,  to  expose  abuses  wherever  they  fell 
tinder  the  range  of  their  inquiries.  Very  different  indeed 
was  the  task  of  the  commissioners  which  had  been  appointed 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  whi^h,  oxt 
a  former  day,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  tali  the  attention  of 
the  house.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  recommended  to 
oim  to  read  the  terms  of  that  commission,  to  be  convinced  of 
his  erroneous  view  of  its  nature  and  extent.  He  had  attend- 
ed to  that  recommendation ;  he  had  fully  considered  the  terms 
under  which  the  commissioners  Were  to  act,  and  his  opinion 
remained  unchanged*  A  full  power  was  indeed  given  to  the 
commi^ioners  to  make  the  fullest  investigation,  and  ho  fifth 
clause  existed  to  shelter*  any  one  from  answering  whatever 
questions  were  put  to  him,  even  if  the  answers  should  have  a 
tendency  to  criminate  himiself.  There  was,  however,  an  im- 
portant distinction  to  be  attended  to,  and  that  was,  while  the 
principals  in  the  different  offices  were  to  remain  unmolested^ 
the  whole  weight  of  inquiry  or  censure  was  to  fall  on  the  sub- 
ordinate 
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qrdinate  officers.  Indeed  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  act  was 
one  of  the  most  liberal,  polite,  and  well  bred  acts  of  parlia^* 
nient  that  ever  was  framed.  It  too^  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  principal  in  an  office  to  be  guilty  even  of  the 
leas^  irregularity  \  but  he  might  be  the  willing  and  active  auXr 
iliary  of  the  commissioners,  by  compelling  all  those  under  him 
to  give  them  whatever  information  they  required.  Thus 
came  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  commissioners  to  the  ezecu« 
don  of  the  duties  committed  to  their  care,  and  he  had  surely 
Bo  occasion  to  remind  the  house  under  what  circumstances  the 
commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  entered  on  their  duties.  When 
ihar  appointment  was  first  proposed,  it  was  contended,  even 
by  some  hon.  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  housCi  that  the 
appointment  was  unnecessary  ;  and  it  was  artfully  insinuated 
through  the  country,  that  it  was  not  a  board  of  commission^ 
crs,  but  a  body  of  inquisitors,  that  was  about  to  be  establish- 
ed«  It  was  well  known,  that  Losxl  St.  Vincent  was  the  persoii 
who  proposed  the  establishment  of  the  commission,  and  no 
sooner  were  they  appointed  than  the  character  of  his  lordship 
was  on  all  hands  assailed ;  various  motions  were  threatened^ 
and  one  hon.  baronet  had  brought  forward  a  positive  charge^ 
thought  unfortunately,  not  one  member  of  the  house  could  be 
Found  to  second  it^  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  commis- 
sioners almost  immediately  posterior  to  their  appoii^ipcnt. 
The  house  would  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  right  hon*  gen^ 
tieman  opposite  (Mr.  Pitt)  brought  forward  a  motion  posi-^ 
Civdy  accusing  Lord  St.  Vincent  of  improper  and  negligent 
conduct  in  the  administratbn  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy.  An4 
here  it  would  be  easily  seen  that  the  commissioners  were 
placed  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  considering 
that  the  character  of  him  under  whose  auspices  tbcr  were  to 
act,  was  thus  directly  attacked,  on  the  score  of  incapacity.  To 
this  attack  a  total  change  of  administration  succeeded } « and 
here  again  the  commissioners  had  to  contend  with  new  diffi<« 
ruitics — they  were  to  carry  on  their  inquiries  when  all  those 
on  whose  sui^)ort  and  encouragement  much  reliance  was  to  bo 
placed,  were  removed  from  office.  Indeed,  from  the  language 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oo  his  return  to  office  they  ha4 
little  hope  of  encouragement^  He  had  then  declared  that, 
from  all  he  had  4een,  he  had  heard*  or  know|i,  every  one  pf 
his  reasons  for  attacking  the  administration  of  the  noble  lord 
had  been  confirmed,  and  the  commissioners  were  to  act  under 
the  impression  that  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  who  had 
established  them  was  peremptorily  condemnefl.    With  a)) 
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these  diflicultiesi  with  all  these  undeniable  disadvantages » 
they  had,  however,  proceeded  with  intrepidity,  and  the  pub- 
lic saw  what  was  the  result.  The  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  inquiries  was  derived  from  the  most  extraordinary  use  to 
.  which  the  fifth  clause  of  the  bill  under  which  they  acted  had 
been  applied.  It  was  quite  clear  th&t  the  commissioners  never 
expected  that  this  clause  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
which  their  own  reports  explained,  or  that  even  in  the 
office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  was  as  it  wero 
the  flag-ship  to  all  the  other  offices,  they  should  begin 
to  experience  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  What  then  appeared  on. the  face  of  their 
reports  ?  On  the  loth  of  July  they  send  a  precept  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  requiring  the  production  of  certain 
documents  essential  to  the  proper  prosecution  of  their  inqui- 
ries, and  receiving  no  answer,  they  repeat  the  precept  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month.  Ihe  2d  of  October  arrives,  2nd 
previous  to  that  period  his  right  hon.  friend  had  given  the 
commissioners  no  sort  of  information.  W  as  it  then  to  be 
endured  that  commissioners  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  legislature  should  thus  be  trifled  with  I 
Was  any  gentleman,  however  high  his  influence  or  extensite. 
his  power,  to  set  their  authority  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  im- 
portance at  utter  defiance  ?  Tet  all  these  difficulties  had  been 
overcome  by  the  indefatigable  zeal,  diligence  and  fortitude  of 
the  commissioners,  llie  house  would  keep  in  view  that,  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  public  money,  three  great 
duties  were  to  be  performed.  In  the  first  instance,  the  house 
had  to  grant  supplies  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
services,  founded  on  proper  estimates  laid  regularly  before 
them  by  tht  express  command  of  his  majesty.  The  ways  and 
means  to  provide  this  supply  were  next  to  be  considered ;  and 
it  was  the  object  of  the  house  to  lay  the  burthens  on  the  people 
at  large  in  a  manner  which  would  operate  with  as  little  seve* 
rity  as  possible.  The  third  duty  of  the  house  was  one,  how- 
ever, still  more  important,  and  one  without  which  the  other 
two  would  be  in  a  great  measure  nugatory  and  inefficient,  and 
this  was  the  mode  in  which  the  votes  of  the  house  were  to  be 
applied.  ITie  two  first  of  these  duties  could  only  be  eaoer- 
cised  by  the  house  itself*,  but  it  was  frequently  the  custom  of 
the  house  to  delegate  the  other  to  commissioners  5  and  cer- 
tainly if  such  commissioners  were  appointed,  it  became  a 
matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  see  that  they  were  implicitly 
obeyed.  If.  the  house  delegated  to  certain  individuals  the 
V  most 
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most  important  of  its  powers,  it  was  proper  that  tbeae  indivi- 
duals should  be  sensible  that  they  were  to  meet  with  ample  en* 
couragement  and  support.  Without  confidence,  their  labours 
for  the  discovery  or  the  correction  of  abuses  could  never  pro- 
duce  any  satisfactory  result.  At  this  moment,  there  was  a 
notice  of  the  renewoi  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry, 
and  it  was  therefore  proper  that  it  should  be  fiilly  understood 
in  what  light  their  conduct  was  regarded  by  those  who  had 
such  means  of  giving  their  conduct  and  inquiries  full  effici^* 
ency*  It  was  not  suiBcient  to  say  that  their  conduct  was^  on 
the  whole,  worthy  of  appi^bation ;  or,,  that  there  i»as  more 
to  praise  than  to  blame  in  their  exertions  for  the  discovery 
and  correction  of  abuses.  The  commissioners  were  profess^ 
edly  selected  out  of  the  t;ilents,  the  respectability,  and  the 
worth  of  the  country,  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  fairly 
imderstood,  whether  their  conduct  was  not  admitted  to  be 
such  as  to  entitle  them  to  unequivocal  approbation  and  con^ 
fidence.  If  this  was  not  allowed  by  those  who  were  to  bring 
forward  the  proposition  for  the  renewal  of  the  commission^ 
then  he  himself  must  insist^  that  though  the  commission  was 
renewed,  other  commissioners  ought  to  be  appointed.  It  was 
ridiculous  to  say,  that  if  they  wereun£t,  other  gentlemen  fully 
qualified  for  the  task  could  not  be  jprocured.  The  right  iion« 
sentleman  was  bound  to  state  his  opinion  fairly  to  the  house, 
^r  he  himself  was  resolved  that  the  re-appointment  of  tlie 
commissioners  should  take  place  under  no  compromise.  Having 
paid  this,  he  wished  briefly  to  direct  the  attentbn  of  the 
bouse  to  what  the  commissioners  had  done,  to  what  remained 
(or  them  to  do,  and  then  it  would  be  seen  whether  they 
pught  to  be  re-appointed.  The  attention  of  the  house  had 
))een  so  much  attracted  to  the  tenth  report,  that  the  other  re- 
-  ports  of  the  commissioners  had  been  passed  over  with  com- 
paratively small  notice.  In  the  other  reports,  it  was  true  that 
nothing  of  so  high  game  was  disclosed,  but  many  gross  frauds 
had  been  brought  to  light,  many  important  improvemei^  had 
)>een  recQm.mended.  In  all  of  them  the  ability,  the  diligence, 
{he  unconquerable  fortitude  of  the  commissioners  had  been 
.eminently  conspicuous.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
go  into  any  detail,  but  it  was  proper  just  to  give  a  sketch  of 
frhat  each  of  the  reports  contained.  .In  the  first  report  it  was 
ascertained  that  in  the  offices  in  Jamaica  connected  with  the 
navy,  the  public,  through  the  negligence  and  fraud  of  one  of 
the  ofiScers,  sustained  a  loss  of  about  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds  in  taiUs,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
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thonsand  pounds  from  lavish  waste,  and  other  causes  arising 
from  the  manner  5n  which  business  was  conducted.  The  se* 
cond  report  referred  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  chest  at 
Chatham,  and  displayed  a  scene  of  the  most  infamous  peca<» 
htion.  The  rewards  allotted  to  our  brave  seamen  for  their 
meritorious  exertions  in  defence  of  all  that  is  dear  to  freemen, 
had  been  found  to  have  been  most  shamefiilly  misapplied*  In 
many  cases  the  harpies  of  agents  had  appropriated  nearly 
thirty  four  per  cent,  of  what  was  intended  to  assuage  the 
isuffcrings  of  those  who  had  bled  in  the  cause  of  their  country* 
The  necessity  of  entering  an  appearance  once  in  three  years, 
even  from  Ireland  and  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island, 
only  to  ascertain  whether  veterans  and  invalids  had  grbwD 
younger,  was  properly  exposed  by  the  commi^ioners,  und  a 
'suitable  remedy  had  been  provided.  "^  The  third  report  was  ort 
the  infamous  over-charges  in  the  dock  yards.  The  house  and 
the  public  would  form  a  pretty  good  idea  on  the  subject, 
when  they  were  given  to  understand  that,  in  one  article,  thera 
was  a  charge  of  one  thousand  and  forty  pounds,  when  before 
the  commissioners  it  was  found  that  thirty-four  pounds  wa^ 
the  fair  price.  ITiese  evils  had  been  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  gross  frauds  of  those  who  were  fatteners  on  the  publid 
would  how  happily  be  prevented.  In  the  fifth  report  the  eviU 
of  the  sixpenny  office,  so  essential  to  the  proper  provision 
inade  for  invalids  in  the  navy,  were  feilly  exp(»ed ;  and  the 
sixth  very  clearly  shewed  that  vast  sums  were  charged  for 
work  done  in  the  dock-  yards,  not  one-third  of  which  wai 
rver  performed.  The  commissioners  stated  a  sum  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  one  third  of  which  coul4 
not  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  seventh 
report  a  case  was  stated  of  the  repairs  of  the  Amaranthe,  it| 
Woolwich  dock  yard,  where  the  expence  had  been  carried  a$ 
high  as  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  poundsg 
whereas  on  examination  it  appeared  that  somewhat  more  than 
five  faondred  pounds  was  the  real  amount.  The  ninth  reporf 
related  to  the  receipt  of  stores  in  Plymouth  dock,  and  though 
the  matter  was  not  sufiSciently  elucidated,  enough  was  stated 
to  shew  that  gross  frauds  had  existed.  On  the  tenth  it  was 
needless  for  him  to  enlarge,  as  it. had  sufficiently  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  house  and  the  public.  The  eleventh  report 
he  should  not  now  insert,  as  it  was  to  be  the  subject  of  a  spe^ 
dfic  motion  by  an  hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his  on  no  very 
distant  day.  He  beeged  leave,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
(all  the  attention  ofth^  house  to  this  report^^  as  x^nt  of  very 
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high  impoftante^  as  one  which  disclosed  transactions  eqnally 
Contrary  to  law  and  to  fair  eonstitutional  prineiples,  as  were 
indeed  calculated  to  give  a  vital  stab  to  the  credit  and  cha<» 
racter  of  the  country.  Having  thus  gone  through  the  dif*> 
ferent  reports»  all  of  which  evinced  the  most  commendable 
diligence  and  zeal,  the  hon.  jgentleman  next  specified  what  yet 
remai^d  for  examination.  There  $till  remained  the  proceed-* 
ings  of  the  navy  boards  the  victualling,  the  transport,  and  tho 
sick  and  hurt  boards.  Of  the  necessity  of  investigating  this 
last  board,  no  doubt  could  exist,  after  what  an  hon.  admiral 
(Markham)  had  said,  that  of  all  the  boards  hitherto  unex^ 
plored,  this  was  the  most  grossly  corrupt.  The  dock  yards 
ubroad,  too,  opened  up  a  wide  field  for  inquiry ;  he  believed^ 
in  many  cases,  it  would  be  found  that  charges  of  nineteea 
shillings  a  to^  were  made,  when  four  shillings  and  twopence 
covered  the  whole  expence.  The  ordnance  department,  also*  • 
would  (Come  in  for  its  share  of  investigation ;  m  many  cases 

tross  frauds  were  committed,  and  there  was  one  case  where 
fty  thousand  stand  of  arms  were  purchased  after  surveyors^ 
properly  appointed,  had  declared  them  unfit  for  service.  These 
were  the  heads  of  the  subjects  which  still  remained  for  invos.^ 
ligation,  and  if  the  commissioners  were  to  be  renewed,  he 
again  contended  th^t  they  must  be  renewed  under  full  and 
implicit  confidence.  He  thought  them  entitled  to  this  confix 
dence,  in  the' fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and.  he  had  drawn 
\ip  his  motion  in  terms,  not  indeed  to  provoke  hostility,  bot  to 
induce  the  minister  to  state  whether  he  retracted  the  ofajec* 
lions  he  had  thought  proper,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  te 
throw  out  against  the  commissioners.  He  concluded  by  ifpv*^ 
ing  a  vote  of  tl^anks  to  the  commissioners  lor  the  zeal,  for* 
titudet  and  diligence  with  which  they  had  executed  the  im« ' 
portant  trust  committed  to  their  care,  and  expr^sing  the  en* 
tire  approbation  which  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  created^ 
The  motion  being  put  from  the  chair — 
The  Chancellor  rf"  the  Exchequer  rose,  not  to  object  to  the 
motion,  but  to  ofier  a  few  general  observations  on  what  had 
{alien  from  the  hon.  member  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  If 
the  sense  of  the  house  was,  that  the  commbsioners  should 
W  thanked  now  for  their  past  services,  he  should  not  oppose 
\ht  fx-oposition  ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there 
existed  no  precedents  for  such  a  mode  of  proceeding;.  Tlie 
precedent  of  the  vote  of  thanks  given  to  the  commissioners  of 
accounts  did  not  apply,  because  these  commissioners  had  not 
voly  given  in  a  number  of  reports,  but  the  reports  had  been 
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follf  canvassed  by  a  committee  of  the  hoasc.  That  commit-* 
tec  had  reported  on  the  statements  which  the  reports  con- 
taincdi  and  it  was  on  this  that  the  vote  of  thanks  Was  ^round^ 
ed.  In  this  case,  however,  only  one  report  had  been  mmutely 
considered,  and  therefore  he  put  it  to  the  house,  whether 
the  vote  of  thanks  would  not  be  mnch  fuller  and  much  more 

•  comprehensive,  if  it  were  given  after  the  reports  were  fully 
considered  and  digested.  'This  he  put  to  the  consideration 
of  members^  though,  as  he  had  already  declared,  he  should 
not  press  for  any  division  of  the  house  on  the  subject.  As  to 
the  call  which  the  hon.  member  had  made  on  him  for  a  cleai* 
statement  of  his  objections  to  certain  parts  of  the  conduct  of 
the  commissioners,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations. He  fully  admitted  that  commissioners  appointed  to 
examine  into  great  public  abuses,  ought  to  exhibit  a  proper  de- 

Igree  of  firmness  as  well  as  zeal ;  but  there  was  a  mode  of  ex- 
nibitiDg  that,  which  was  at  all  times  to  be  attended  to.  The 
tntth  was  to  be  got  by  all  possible  means,  but  the  character  of 
individuals  should  be  as  little  as  possible  precluded  from  a  fair 
opportunity  of  full  discussion  or  subsequent  vindication.  In 
several  cases  a  prejudice  was  created  against  individuals  before 
the  report  was  fuUy  before  the  legislature,  and  therefore,  he 
thought  that  any  surmises  to  the  prejudice  of  individuals,  which 
had  transpired  before  the  reports  were  completed,  were  not  to 
be  justified.  He  objected  also,  that  the  reports  were  drawn 
np  and  presented  without  allowing  individuals  accused  xi6  jus- 
tify their  conduct,  or  indeed  fully  to  understand  in  what  light 
tlie  report  would  place  their  character.  The  commissioners 
had  a  right  to  use  every  means  to  come  at  the  truth ;'  but 
then  it  was  surely  not  inconsistent  with  the  m^st  rigid  inquiry 
to  call  on  individuals  to  explain  their  own  evidence.  It  ap- 
peared that  these  commissioners  had  refused  the  opportunity 
of  explanation  to  several  persons  whose  names  were  mention- 
ed, whose  characters  were  afiectcd  by  their  reports  j  and  it 
was  cqunlly  apparent,  that  had  such  opportunity  been  afford- 
ed, the  characters  of  such  men  would  not  have  suffered.  This  > 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  comptroller  of  the  navy, 
who  stood  charged  in  one  of  the  reports  on  the  table  with 
having,  contrary  to  his  duty,  applied  money  voted  for.  the 
navy  to  other  sei-vices,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  Upon  this  head,  it  was  now  obvious  to 
every  man,  indeed  a  recent  conversation  in  that  house  had 
made  it  so,  that  if  the  request  of  Sir  A.  Hamond  to  the 
commissioners,  to  be  allowed  to  explain,  had  been  granted, 
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the  impression  would  neiver  have  gone  abroad  respecting  this 
officer,  which  the  premature  report  of  the  commissioners  had 
created.  It  was  not  a  little  remarkable  with  reference  to  that 
point,  that  although  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  apj^ed  io  by  the 
conunissioners  for  explanation  respecting  the  stone  expedi-i>  ^ 
tion,  which  it  was  now  quite  clear  was  vjllj  known  to  that 
noble  lord,  no  opportunity  of  explanation  would  be  grante4 
to  Sir  Andrew  Hamond,  notwithstanding  his  jspecial  request. 
There  was  another  part  of  the  conduct  of  those  commissionr 
ers  of  rather  doubtful  propriety,  if  indeed  it  could  be  at  all 
said  to  come  within  any  notion  of  propriety.  It  was  that 
which,  in  the  eighth  report,  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  a  grand 
jury.  A  person  was  charged  with  stealing  casks  at  Plymouth, 
and  a  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred  against  him.  This  bill 
was  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury,  and  the  solicitor  who  wa$ 
employed  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  wrote  to  the  victualling  , 
office  to  say  that  the  grand  jury  wa$  tampered  with.  Upon 
the  authority  of  this  letter  those  commissioners  thought  pro* 
per  to  publish  such  a  statement  in  the  eighth  report.  *  Was  it 
right  to  throw  out  such  an  insinuation  as  this  to  the  public, 
and  particularly  upon  such  grouKds  ?  Was  it  discreet — was  it 
£ur-*to  charge  a  respectable  body  of  men  with  perjury  ?  for . 
the  charge  amounted  to  nothing  less.  Those  commissioners 
were  also  accused  of  having  improperly  alleged  that  the  high 
price  of  stores,  which  was  complained  of  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  navy  board  to  send  out  stores 
for  the  service  of  our  fleets  in  that  quarter  in  due  time,  accord^ 
ing  to  their  duty.  Now  it  appeared  that  the  navy  board  had 
not  omitted  to  attend  to  their  duty  in  this  case :  for  they  had 
sent  out  two  ships  in  proper  time  laden  with  stores,  which 
ships  were  lost,  and  to  that  loss  was  imputable  the  high  price 
of  stores  which  was  complained  of.  This  fact  was,  he  under- 
stood, communicated  to  the  commissioners,  and  if  so  it  cer« 
tainiy  ought  to  have  been  stated.  If  the  hct  was  so,  the 
house  would  judge  whether  any  charge  attached  to  the  navy 
board,  and  whether  the  commissioners  acted  fairly  in  attempt* 
ing  to  impute  it.  When  they  reported  the  face  respecting  the 
price  of  stores  in  the  West  Indies,  and  undertook  to  ascribe 
that  evil  to  the  navy  board,  they  ought  certainly,  in  faimess,- 
to  have  annexed  to  that  report  any  communications  they^iad 
received  from  that  board  in  vindication  of  its  conduct,  parti- 
cularly such  a  material  communication  as  that  he  had  alluded 
to.  The  commissioners  might  say  that  they  had  not  received 
this  communication  at  all.  He  could  only  state  to  the  house 
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what  he  had  been  informed.  It  had  also  been  told  to  him  that 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Gambier,  was  ex* 
amincd  before  the  naval  commissioners,  and  some  of  his  an- 
swers were  inaccurately  taken  down  by  those  commissioners. 
These  inaccuracies  were  printed  and  corrected,  and  yet  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report  the  inaccuracies  remain  without  the 
corrections.  The  same  complaint  was  made  with  respect  to 
the  testimony  of  a  principal  clerk  to  the  navy  board.  J  his 
derk  made  a  memorandum  of  all  his  answers ;  several  of  them 
were  found  to  be  incorrectly  noted  by  those  commissioners ; 
^uch  incorrectness,  upon  being  pointed  out  by  the  clerk,  was 
admitted  and  corrected  Still  the  omission  appears  in  the 
appendix.  Now  those  corrections  which  arc  omitted  are  all 
stated  to  be  material  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  conduct 
of  the  navy  board,  and,  if  so,  their  omission  cannot  induce 
a  conclusion  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  commissioners 
to  whom  the  motion  before  the  ho^se  referred.  Indeed,  if 
the  facts  were  well  founded,  which  he  laid  before  the  house 
precisely  in  the  manner  they  were  mentioned  to  him  •,  if  these 
commissioners  suppressed  any  documents  with  which  they 
were  furnished,  and  which  were  at  all  necessary  to  enable  par- 
liament and  the  country  to  decide  upon  the  characters  of  men 
whom  their  reports  affected,  he  would  leave  it  to  the  house  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  vote  of  unqualified  thanks 
to  such  commission.  With  such  information  before  them, 
however,  he  hoped  the  house  would  feel  satisfied  that  the  ex- 
ceptions he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  to  those  commis- 
sioners did  not  rest  on  light  grounds— that  there  was  nothing 
irt  it  so  warm,  intemperate  and  unjust  as  some  gentlemen 
,  seemed  to  imagine.  At  all  evmts,  it  could  scarcely  be  de- 
,  hied,  that  previous  to  a  vote  of  indiscriminate  approbation, 
each  of  the  points  he  had  stated  should  be  distinctly  and  mi- 
nutely inquired  into,  and  each  of  the  reports  before  the  house 
fully  examined.  Still,  notwithstanding  this  impression  upon 
his  mind,  he  would  leave  it  to  the  feelings  ofthe  house  to  take 
whatever  course  it  might  think  proper,  but  he  would  not  him- 
self press  any  particular  motion. 

Air,  Fox  animadverted  on  the  several  charges  which  had 
httti  advanced  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  spoke 
against  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry.  As  to  the  first, 
which  regarded  what  the  right  ton.  gentleman  professed  to 
consider  the  premature  publication  of  any  of  the  subjects  re- 
ferred to  in  the  several  reports  from  this  commission,  he 
could  riot  deem  it  Any  fair  grouhd  of  accusation  against  the 
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commissioners ;  for  it  did  not  appear  that  th&y  had  deslgi^- 
cdly  given  publicity  to  the  rumours  referred  .to.  BesidoS)  itir 
deed,  whether  such  things  were  kept  secret  or  not  in.  the  way 
desired  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
scarcely  worth  notice.  As  to  the  case  of  the  comptroller  qf 
the  navy  board,  afid  his  alleged  misappropriation  of  the  money 
entrusted  to  his  care,  the  right  hon,  gentleman  seemed  tp 
think  that  if  opportunity  for  explanation  had  been  afforded 
that  comptroller,  as  well  as  to  Lord  St.  Vincent,  much  confu- 
sion would  have  been  avoided,  as  appeared  in  a  part  of  the 
noble  lord's  evidence  in  the  eleventh  report.  Now,  for  his 
part,  he  saw  no  such  confusion*  Even  without  the  e^lana- 
tion  recently  offered  to  the  house  on  this  point,  he  i:eally 
thought  that  nothing  could  be  clearer  from  the  conteixt  of  the 
evidence,  and  from  a  fair  consideration  of  Lord  St.  Vincent's 
answers  to  the  two  questions  which  were  lately  the  subject  of 
discussion,  than  that  the  noble  lord  was  ignorant  of  the  money 
matters  which  formed  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the 
comptroller  of  the  navy.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  asked 
why  was  not  this  comptroller  examined  by  the  commissioners^ 
touching  this  charge,  as  well  as  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  i  He 
would  tell  that  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  comptroller  of 
the  navy  was  examined,  and  that  he  defended  himself  from 
questions  under  the  5  th  clause.  After  having  done  so,  he 
would  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whether,  if  he 
himself  were  one  of  those  commissioners,  he  would  propose  to 
examine  again  him  or  any  man  who  bad  so  acted  ^  With  re- 
spect to  the  statements  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  to  the 
conduct  of  this  commission  in  the  first  report,  he  must  ob- 
serve, that  if  those  statements  were  well  founded,  the  navy 
board  seemed  to  have  been  very  passive  under  the  serious  im- 
putations cast  upon  them.  They  professed  to  feel  themselves 
very  unjustly  accused.  The  report  containing  this  accusation 
had  lain  on  the  table  for  neatly  two  years,  since  June  1803,. 
and  during  that  period  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  acqui- 
esced in  suffering  the  impression  against  them  to  circulate.  No 
jealousy  '«s  to  their  character  was  heard  of  until  within  these  few 
days.  No  inquiry  to  vindicate  their  fame  was  proposed  or 
hinted  at.  Surely  they  could  have  brought  forward  a  tootioo 
had  they  felt  so  severely  as  is  now  pretended.  That  there 
mif^hthe  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  those  commissioners 
fairly  to  be  found  fault  with  was  very  possible.  But  yet  if 
they  were  culpable  only  in  a  small  degree^  that  was  UQ  reason 
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to  be  atteged  against  the  motion.  If,  howeifer,  it  appeared 
that  they  deak  unfairly  by  the  characters  of  men,  that  was  a 
serious  charee }  and  although  it  might  be  proper  to  continue 
the  commissicHi,  most  certainly  the  names  should  be  changed; 
for  it  doubtless  would  be  absurd  to  continue  those  in  power 
whose  conduct  had  been  heretofore  exceptionable.  ThCj  ex- 
ceptions that  were  made  to  the  commissioners  furnished,  if 
'Wdl  founded,  a  reason  for  excluding  them  from  office  j  and, 
if  not>  diey  could  not  be  urged  against  the  motion  before  the 
house.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  confessed  with 
perfect  candour  that  he  could  not  vouch  for  any  of  the  state- 
ments he  had  made  to  the  house ;  and  surely  then  he  could 
not  ask  the  house  to  rdy  on  them  as  objections  to  the  mo- 
tion. That  those  commissioners  were  ready*  to  go  to  a  trial 
against  any  or  all  of  the  charges  that  could  be  alleged  against 
them  he  had  not  the  least  doubt.  The  charges,  such  as  they 
were,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  could  not 
in  any  man's  mind  be  deemed  applicable  in  any  shape  a^nst 
the  motion,  in  opposition  to  which,  indeed,  nothing  had  been 
offered.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  said,  nor  could' 
he,  that  this  motion  was  unnecessary*  It  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  general  opinion  of  the  country.  It  was  called  for  by 
public  policy.  The  merit  of  the  men  and  the  gratitude  of  thie 
people  demanded  it.  In  considering  the  services  of  those 
commissioners,  the  state  in  which  they  and  Lord  St.  Vincent 
were  placed  was  to  be  taken  into  account.  Much  as  that 
noble  lord  had  deserved  and  obtained  by  the  glorious  battled 
he  had  fought  abroad,  he  had  scarcely  in  any  of  them  a  more 
difficult  task  to  perform,  than  in  originating  this  commission, 
whicb  had  to  maintain  itself  in  almost  every  stage  of  its  pn>- 
grcss  against  the  operation  of  power,  influence,  and  authority. 
With  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  perseverance  that  would  be 
at  any  time  laudable,  but  which  in  their  peculiar  circum* 
stances  was  extraordinary,  they  pursued  delinquency  through 
adl  the  obstructions  of  high  office,  and  against  all  the  frowns 
of  power  I  and  they  succeeded  in  detecting  and  exposing  the 
criminality  of  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown. 

The  CbdficMr  rfthe  Exchequer  stated,  that  the  navy  board 
had  not  tainely  submitted  to  the  imputations  cast  upon  their 
characters  by  the  first  report,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  imagined : 
for,  accordmg  to  a  memorial  presented  to  the  house  on  the 
5th  of  April,  on  this  subject,  from  the  comptroller  of  the 
iiavy>  it  appeared^  that  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
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the  report  alluded  to,  the  hon.  baronet  intimated  his  wish  to 
these  commissioners  that  he  should  be  examined  afresh,  in  or- 
der to  do  away,  what  he  conceived,  unfounded  aspersions  on 
hts  character,  t>ut  this  the  commissioners  declined.  The  hon. 
baronet  then  drew  up  a  memorial  to  that  house,  which  hb 
meant  to  present ;  but,  deeming  it  his  duty,  he  waited  ofi 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  to  apprize  him  of  his  intention,  and  to 
know  his  lordship's  pleasure.  Lord  St.  Vincent  disapproved 
of  the  intention,  and  stated,  that  he,  should  consider  any  such 
proceeding  as  a  personal  affiront  to  himself.  The  comptrollct: 
thought  it  his  duty  to  conform  to  the  noble  lord's  desire,  and 
to  that  was  attributable  the  kind  of  acquiescehce  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  alluded  to. 

Mr,  Fox  observed  that,  even  supposing  all  this  statement 
to  be  correct,  it  did  not  account  for  the  silence  of  the  comp- 
troller of  the  navy  since  Lord  St.  Vincent  retired  from  o£Bce. 
Why  not  seek  the  removal  of  that  obloquy,  of  which  he  com^- 
plained,  under  the  lord  of  the  admiralty  who  succeeded  Lord 
St.  Vincent  ?  He  could  not,  however,  help  saying,  Aat  this 
comptroller,  in  suiFering,  from  such  a  motive  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  described,  so  deep  a  stigma  so  long  to  attach 
to  bis  reputation,  betrayed  a  very  criminal  complaisance  to 
Earl  St.  Vincent. 

Sir  jlrtdrfw  Hamond  confirmed  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pitti 
as  to  the  early  disposition  and  solicitude  he  had  shewn  to  vin-^ 
dicate  his  character  from  the  imputations  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  report  alluded  to.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  right  hon. 
friend  of  his  (Mr.  Rose)  he  meant  to  have  followed  the  pre- 
cedent c^the  loth  of  Queen  Anne,  where  an  imputation  of 
a  similar  nature  was  thrown,  upon  a  member  c^the  victualling 
board,  by  a  report  of  the  committee  of  that  house.  It  was  his 
intention  to  move,  that  the  report  under  consideration  should 
be  referred  to  a  committee,  and  some  proceeding  taken  re- 
specting it,  that  should  afibrd  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicat- 
'ing  his  character.  This  course  he  was  prevented  from  fol<* 
k>wing  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  who  told  him  upon  an  interview^ 
that  it  was  for  his  lordship,  and  no  other  person,  to  recommend 
when  the  reports  of  the  naval  commission  should  be  taken 
into  the  consideration  of  parliament,  as  that  commission  had 
been  originally  proposed  by  him.  The  hon.  baronet  remon- 
strated with  his  lordship  on  the  obloquy  to  which  his  cha- 
racter must  be  subject  in  the  interim,  and  appealed  strongly 
to  liis  sense  of  justice — but  in  vain,  Lord  St.  Vincent  would 
not  consent.    His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Rose)  also  waited  on 
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his  lordship)  but  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Advised^  howcvet> 
by  his  right  hon.  friend  and  others^  and  considering  his  own 
situation  in  the  navy,  he  declined  entering  into  hostiUties  with 
the  noble  lord.  He  waited  in  confidence  of  a  full  acquittal 
of  his  reputation,  whenever  those  reports  should  be  brought 
before  parliament.  Since  Lord  St.  Vincent's  retirement  from 
Che  admiralty  board,  he  was  given  to  understand  that  it  was 
intended  to  establish  a  commission  of  revision,  and  before 
that  commission  he  hoped  to  establish  the  injustice  of  the 
charges  propagated  against  him.  That  there  might  be  some 
irregularities  under  a  department  so  wide  and  extensive  as 
that  Over  which  the  navy  board  presided,  he  was  prepared  tQ 
admit ;  but  he  could  assure  the  house,  that  there  was  nothing 
for  which  the  members  of  that  board  were  more  anxious^ 
than  a  full  and  fair  examination  of  their  conduct,  particularly 
that  to  which  the  report  of  the  naval  commissioners  alluded  $ 
all  he  asked  for  that  board  was  this,  that  until  such  full  and 
fair  examination  should  take  place,  the  house  and  the  coun- 
try would  suspend  their  judgment  upon  the  charges  against 
them. 

Mr.  Pose  corroborated  that  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
baronet  who  had  just  sat  down,  which  referred  to  him.  With 
respect  to  the  motion  b^^fore  the  house,  he  pointed  out  some 
parts  of  the  conduct  of  the  naval  commission  which  did  not 
m  his  opinion  justify  the  unqualified  panegyric  which  the  hon. 
mover  would  have  the  house  pronounce  upon  them.  The 
conduct  which  he  deemed  to  be  particularly  exceptionable 
was  to  be  found  in  their  third  report.  This  report  almost  al- 
together consisted  of  a  censure  upon  a  most  respectable  man, 
a  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  one  of  his  constituents.  It  appeared 
tha(  Mr.  Taylor  was  an  eminent  block  manufacturer.  He 
had  supplied  the  navy  with  blocks  at  Chatham  and  Forts- 
mouth,  since  the  year  1762.  Those  commissionei^  thought 
proper  to  pronounce  his  charges  excessive.  In  consequence,  a 
public  advertisement  was  sent  forth  for  contracts  to  supply 
those  yards :  and,  would  the  house  believe  it,  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, under  this  advertisement,  obtained  the  Chatham  contract, 
at  10  per  cent,  more  than  his  former  charge,  of  which  the 
commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  complained  ;  and  Mr.  Dun- 
stanviile  obtained  the  contract  for  Plymouth,  at  5  per  cent, 
above  Mr.  Taylor's  price?  Such  then  were  the  frauds  detected, 
and  the  retrenchments  produced  by  those  commissioners. 
But  what  must  still  more  surprise  the  house,  those  commis- 
sioners were  aware  of  those  tacts  before  they  made  their  re- 
port. 
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port,  for  they  took  place  two  months  before  that  report  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  house,  Yet  no  part  of  the  censure  of 
Mr.  Taylor  was  abated.  Every  part  of  this  statement,  th« 
right  hon.  gentleman  said  he  was  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar,  * 
if  required.  There  was  another  circumstance  with  respect  to 
this  much  abused  man,  which  he  begged  to  mention.  His 
blocks  were  stated  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality.  He  had  a 
rival,  a  Mr.  Gamett.^  The  blocks  of  both  these  rivals  were 
compared  by  a  special  commission  in  179 1,  and  those  of  Tay- 
lor were  declared  to  be  decidedly  superior.  Captain  NichoU, 
who  sailed  in  the  Formidable,  took  Garnctt's  blocks  on  one 
side  of  his  ship,  and  Taylor's  on  the  other.  But  after  he 
had  returned,  and  was  about  to  set  out  on  another  cruise, 
he  gave  order  to  have  his  ship  furnished  with  no  other  blocks 
than  those  of  Taylor's.  As  to  the  fraud  respecting  13,0001. 
Worth  of  wood,  which  the  right  hon.  mover  had  alluded  to, 
Taylor  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Nor  had  those  'commis- 
sioners any  merit  in  detecting  it  j  for  that  merit  belonged  to  the 
navy  board,  who  had  found  out  and  were  prosecuting  this 
fraud  before  the  naval  commission  existed.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  took  notice  of  the  charge  against  his  right  hon.friend, 
respecting  the  patronage  of  the  contractors,  and  contended 
that  it  had  been  the  peculiar  object  of  his  right  hon.  friend's 
administration,  to  prevent  the  system  of  contracts  altogether, 
and  to  leave  such  things  to  the  different  boards,  contrary  to 
the  system  of  his  predecessors,  who  generally  distributed  con- 
tracts among  members  of  parliament,  or  their  relations.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with  stating,  that  although « 
he  felt  his  objections  to  some  parts  of  the  conduct  of  tMs 
commission  to  be  wdl  founded,  still  he  would  not  oppose 
the  motion^  as  the  sense  of  the  house  seemed  to  be  in  its 
favour. 

^  Admiral  Markham  remarked  that  the  hon.  comptroller  of 
the  navy  had  said  a  great  deal  respecting  the  memorial  of  the 
navy  board,  and  the  justification  they  would  have. set  up,  if 
not  counteracted  by  Lord  St.  Vincent.  He  would  ask  the  hon. 
gentleman  ^if  he  would  now  deny  the  substance  of  the  report  ? 
The  real  facts,  he  wou^  declare,  were  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  the  statement  \  and  he  wished  the  gross  negligence  of  the 
hon.  baronet's  colleagues  had  not  been  what  it  was.  He  must 
complain  of  the  unfair  proceeding  of  gentlemen  in  arguing 
upon  the  authority  of  papers  scarcely  laid  before  the  house^ 
and  without  notice.  With  respect  to  the  lecture  on  blocks^ 
diclivered  by  a  gentlQsian  opposite  to  him,  he  would  say  a , 
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word  or  two.  When  a  contract  is  entered  IntOy  the  party  con* 
Oracting  to  furnish  an  article  is  bound  by  the  stipulated  price, 
whether  the  article  rises  or  not ;  and  he  maintained^  that  an 
.  ^plication  to  rai^  the  price  of  blocks,  which  was  the  case, 
annulled  the  contract.  That  Taylor  was  thought  to  have  z 
good  bargain  in  his  contract  was  plaiii^  because  Dunstanville 
:%t  Plymouth  gave  him  ten  per  cent,  for  permission  to  have  the 
article  at  the  pri?e  of  his  contract.  -  The  contracts  for  blocks 
still  go  on,  to  the  great  Ipss  of  the  public  money,  although 
the  machines  at  Portsmouth  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  whole  nation.  When  the  war  broke  out,  contracts 
were  made  for  a  short  time ;  but  that  was  for  want  of  lignum 
vitae ;  and  they  were  not  then  intended  to  be  continued. 
.^Mr,  Rose  s^id,  in  explanation,  that  Dunstanville  got  ten 
per  cent,  above  th?  price  given  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

^ir  A.  S.  Hatnond  observed  that,  when  the  report  came  to 
be  fully  considered,  it  would  be  fully  answered.  The  machine 
made  blocks  of  an  inferior  size,  of  ten  inches  \  but  as  to  the 
making  of  large  blocks,  it  had  made  no  progress. 
.  Mr.  Jrffery  contended,  that  whatever  might  be  the  portion 
of  praise  to  which  the  naval  commissioners  might  be  supposed 
to  be  entitled,  he  was  still  bold  enough  to  say,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  navy  were  never  worse  conducted  than  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  St.  Vincent  \  not  only  the  navy,  but  the 
whole  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  community  were  loud  in 
their  complaints  against  it.  (A  gemral  cry  of  hear  I  bear  /— * 
chair!  chair!) 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  the  line  of  ar|;ument  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  apply  to  the  question  then  before  the 
house. 

.  Mr,  Wilhcrjorce  was  ready  to  admit  the  great  benefits  that 
had  already  accrued  from  the  labours  of  the  naval  commis- 
sioners ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  request,  that,  in  mercy 
to  those  who  had  not  fully  informed  themselves  of  the  con* 
tents  of  all  the  reports,  tlie  words  **  the  whole  of"  the  con- 
duct, of  the  commissioners  might  be  omitted  in  the  motion. 
There  were  now  eleven  of  the  reports,  many  of  them  extend- 
ing to  very  considerable  length,  before  the  house,  and  scarcely 
any  .but  the  tenth  had  yet  undergone  a  clue  investigation.  In- 
deed the  omission  of  these  words  would  give  more  meaning  to 
the  vote  of  the  house,  and  also  render  it  more  worthy  the 
acceptance  of  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  commend,  than 
if  it  stood  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  pro-* 
posed.    The  commissioners  undoubtedly  detected  very  great 
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abiise$9  and  had  thereby  rendered  v^  signal  service  to  the 
country  i  and  on  that  ground  he  felt  them  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  house  and  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  He 
hopedy  however,  that  nothing  he  then  offered  to  the  consi- 
*  deration  of  the  house  would  produce  any  division  of  opinion  | 
for  he  threw  oUt  the  consideration  merely  to  guide  the  con- 
duct of  the  house,  not  in  the  least  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  the  commissioners.  Much  of  their  proceedings  yet  re* 
mained  to  be  examined  and  discussed ;  and  it  might  perhaps 
hereafter  occur  that  something  would  be  considered  in  a  light 
that  must  induce  the  house  to  express  an  opinion  contrary  to 
what  the  present  motion  called  upon  them  expressly  to  de»* 
dare.  This  was  the  only  motive  that  prompted  lum  to  suggest 
the  omission  of  the  words.  He  was  ready  to  repeat  that  ii| 
his  mind  the  motion  so  amended  would  have  not  only  a  more 
distinct  meaning,  but  must  prove  more  acceptable  to  the  com- 
missioners themselves.  Under  that  impression  he  shouk} 
move  that  the  words  ^'  the  whole  of"  be  struck  out  of  th^ 
motion. 

The  question  so  amended  being  puit  from  the  chair, 

Lard  Henniker  approved  of  the  amendment,  and  contended 
that  the  original  motion  required  the  house  to  go/urther  tbatf 
it  was  entitled  to  go.  .  :        r 

Mr.  Wilherforce^  in  &rther  explanatibn  of  his  amendment, 
observed,  that  if  any  error  should  hereafter  be  detected  in  th^ 
conduct  of  the  commissioners,  the  house  would  be  in  a  man? 
ner  bound  so  far  to  retract  the  measure  of  their  vote.  ^ 

The  Attorney  General  rather  approved  of  the  amendment 
than  of  the  original  motion,  though  it  did  not  exactly  corre- 
spond with  his  idea  of  th^  matter.  There  were  eleved 
reports  before  the  house,  and  only  one  of  them  had  as  yet 
bce»  examined.  There  were  even  several  papers  now  before 
the  house  quite  fresh  from  the  press,  which  could  not  yet  havi 
been  examined,  but  which,  however,  were  represented  as 
urgently  calling  for  examination.  The  vote,  therefore,  in  his 
mind,  should  be  general,  as  fresh  materials  might  hereafter  he 
produced  in  defence  of  those  whose  characters  were  affected 
by  the  reports  of  the  commissioners.  As  the  amendment 
seemed  to  him  to  improve  the  motion  ip  the  sense  id^  which 
he  thought  it  should  be  received,  it  should  have  his  concuf^ 
rence.  i 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  if  the  words  **  the  whole  of"  their  con- 
duct had  been  omitted  originally  in  the  motion,  the  omission 
of  them  would  not  be  material ;  but  when  it  was  move^  to 
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^Omit  them,  the'whole  nature  of  the  motion  wa$  changed,  and 
Appeared  to  htm  quite  objectionable.  The  bouse  could  not 
ttnderstand  by  the  motion  that  they  were  to  approve  of  evety 
thing  that  might  be  contained  in  all  the  reports.  -  None  of 
them  had  as  yet  been  under  consideration  but  the  tenth ;  even 
parts  ol  that  report  were  not  yet  decided  on,  since  some  of 
them  had  only  just  been  referred  to  a  select  committee  The 
words  of  the  motion  sufficiently  explained  the  extent  to  which 
the  thanks  of  the  house  were  to  be  carried,  since  it  said,  that 
ifi  far  as  appears  from  the  reports,  the  commissioners  trere  en«> 
titled  to  the  thanks  and  encouragement  df  the  house,  for  the 
diligence,  ability,  and  fortitude,  with  which  they  had  exc^ 
tttced  the  arduous  task  committed  to  their  care.  If  such  mi-* 
llutise  as  those  suggested  by  the  amendment,  and  by  the  rea- 
ioniiigs  urged  in  support  of  it,  had  been  habitually  attended 
to,  the  hoiise  would  never  have  been  able  to  pass  a  vote  of 
thanks  upon  any  Conduct,  however  meritorious.  In  his  opi- 
liioni  if  the  commissioners  were  not  thanked  in  the  terms  of 
the  original  motion,  it  would  be  better  not  to  thank  them  at 
alL 

Mr.  Langham  was  sorry  the  amendment  had  been  moved ; 
b«t  if  an  amendment  was  to  be  moved,  he  should  h^ve  pre* 
ferred  the  previous  question . 

.  &>  ff^.  Elfard  ccmfessed,  that  it  was  with  regret  he  should 
give  a  negative  to  the  motion  \  but  as  he  condemned  some 
things  in  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners,  while  he  com^* 
floended  most  of  it,  he  could  not  conscientiously  consent  to  a 
Wtt  of  unqualified  approbation. 

♦  JUrd  Hinniker  was  for  moving  that  the  house  do  now  ad- 
Jeorn,  as  in  his  mind  it  was  premature  to  come  to  any  vote  at 
|VCscnt  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners.  After 
tome  hesitation  he  moved,  that  the  house  do  now  adjourn. 
Bot  his  motion  was  not  seconded. 

Mr,  Bend  would  nOt  scruple  to  give  the  most  unqualified 
praise  to  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners.  He  had  approved 
tii  their  appointment  from  theory ;  he  now  more  highly  ap- 
proved of  their  conduct,  since  its  practical  benefits  had  been 
evinced.  The  vote  proposed  did  not  in  the  least  preclude  the 
house  from  a  vote  of  censure,  if  any  thing  should  appear  iii 
their  conduct  which  could  justly  incur  ^uch  a  stigma.  But 
tuch  trifles  as  the  ^ords  tampering  with  a  jury j  should  not  be 
fitriousiy  attended  to  \  it  was  the  general  conduct  of  the  com- 
missioners,  and  the  spirit  that  informed  that  conduct,  that 
ikoiild  be  considered  s  and  when  that  spirit  and  conduct  were 

fairly 
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the  most  unqualified  praise  which  the  house  oouki  bestow* 

Air  John  W^rmisley  was  glad  to  hear  the  sentiments  ex* 
pressed  by  the  learned  gentleman,  and  he  most  cordidly  con* 
eurred'in  them. 

Mr.  Gregsr  was  rather  i ncUned  to  vdte  for  the  amendmene. 
.  Mr.  Bastard  contended^  that  the  coo^missioneranot  only 
were  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  hoase,  but  ako  to  the  belt 
support  whidi  the  house- could  afford  their  further  proceed* 
ings.  Nothing  to  him  was  more  o^nsive  than  the  insinui^ 
tions  thrown  out  against  the  commissioners*  >  He  could  not  sit 
silent  and  hear  them ;  for  after  the  very  essential  service  they 
had  already  rendered  the  country,  and  the  still  further  beno* 
£t  whh  which  their  future  exertions  were  likely  to  be  attended^ 
St  must  make  every  well-wisher  to  his  coun^  shudder  to  hear 
the  imputations  which  some  gentlemen  attempted  to  cast  up* 
on  their  conduct.  . . 

Mr,  FtfUcr  supported  the  original  motion.  It  should  not 
he  made  a  party  question.  The  inquiry  was  instituted  for 
public  ends»  and  had  already  produced  gi^eat  public  good,  and 
he  trusted  it  would  not  stop  till  the  evil  was  probed  to  the  J>ot« 
f  om.  He  cared  not  who  was  minister ;  Ue  was  only  anxioiii 
that  the  public  should  know  hoir  the  public  money  was  cs* 
pended^  and  that  care  was  ^ken  to  punish  jthose  who  wort 
guilty  of  peeubtion  and  plunder.  The  commissioners  had 
done  their  duty  to  that  effect,  and  diey  were  folly  entkkd  W 
the  thanks  of  the  housq  and  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

Mr,  Sheridan  expressed  his  regret,  after  what  had  fallett 
from  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  moved-  the  proposed 
amendment,  that  he  had  inserted  in  his  motion  the  w)or4 
%iAok.  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  vote  of  thanks  would 
be  equaUy  satisfactory  without  .that  WoixL  He  must,  hom^ 
ever,  plead  the  motive  by  which  he  had  been  actuated,  as  hb 
excuse  for  the  overcautious  way,  if  such  it  <Night  to  be 
estecQKd,  in  which  he  had  worded  liis  motion,  xhe  cotfl- 
misskxiers  had  met  with  every  species  of  cbfiieuky  «nd  dis- 
couragement in  the  course  of  their  investigation }  theyjiad 
been  openly  and  hostilely  arraigned  in  that  house.  One  gen- 
tleman had  even  gone  the  length  of  saying,  that  the  hon. 
baronet,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  was  unfit 
to  continue  in  that  situation.  Another  had  charged  them 
with  deating  in  Kbels;  and  the  chancellor  of  the  eatfclMquer 
him^df  had .  asserted,  that  their  conduct  had  in  many  ill'* 
dances  been  improper,  and  that  they  had  act^  in  an  unbb* 
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^ming  maimer.  His  motive,  ^erefore,  in  wording  fats  mo« 
tionas  he  had  done,  was,  before  the  commission  was  renewed^ 
to  know  if  any  solid  objection  lay  against  their  conduct,  and» 
if  not,  to  hdTe  the  charge  retracted.  He  suyproved  of  the  way 
in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  had  proposed 
his  andendment }  but  he  coiild  not  say  as  much  of  that  of  the 
noble  lord.  Had  any  scrutiny  been  wished  to  be  gone  into,  on 
the  conduct  of  the  commissioners,  before  they  received  the 
thanks  of  the  house,  that  ought  to  have  been  'openly  moved, 
not  by  a  motion  of  adjournment.  The  hon.  member,  of 
whose  conduct,  in  the  amendment  he  had  proposed,  he  (Mr. 

^  Sheridan)  approved,  had,  however,  misimderstood  his  motion. 
The  word  wbolef  as  used  by  him,  did  not  apply  to  all  the  re» 
ports,  for  his  motion  was  completely  guarded  in  that  respect, 
by  the  words  <'  as  far  as  appears."  He  did  not  call  on  the 
hoyse,  or  .on  the  hon.  gentleman,  by  the  terms  of  his  motion, 
to  say  they  had  read  sdl  the  reports ;  he  only  called  on  them 
to  bfear  testimony,  that,  so  far  as  they  had  read  them,  'the  com- 
aaissioners  had  acted  wifh  **  diligena^  ability^  znAfirtitudi*^^ 
that  last  was  a  word  he  tould  not  spare.  He  did  not  desire  the 
house  tO'  speak  their  sentiments  as  to  all  the  reports,  but  to  de* 
dare  that  the  wboU  of  the  €9niuctX}ixht  commissioners,  in  the 
di^harge  of  their  arduous  duties,  so  far  as  the  house  had  been 
enabled  to  judge,  was  deserving  of  their  thanks.  He  con- 
fessed tl^it  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  behaved 
with  candour  in  the  business.  He  had  called  on  that  right 
hon,  gentleman,  if  he  disapproved  of  any  part  of  the  conduct 
of  the  commissioners,  to  shew  his  reasons  for  entertaming  such 
in  opinion.  He  had  stated  what  his  reasons  were,  and  it  ap- 
peared they  had  all  been*  formerly  stated,  and  had  also,  as  far 
^s  it  had  been  thought  propdr  to  urge  them,  been  formerly 
refuted.  The  comptroller  of  the  navy  board  had  thought 
proper  to  bCiOfiended,  so  far  as  his  board  was  concerned ;  but 
if  his  objections  were  well  founded,  why  had  he  not  come  for- 
ward durirfg  the  twenty-two  months  the  report  against  that 
board  had  ]^en  on  the  table  ?  Was  it  not  a  fact,  that  he  (Mr. 
Sha-idan)  had^proposed  that  all  those  reports  should  be  remit- 
ted to  a  conunittee  of  the  whole  house,  which  had  been  ob- 
jected to  ?  That  hon.  baronet,  however,  had  stated,  that  he  ex- 
isted redress  from  another  proceeding.    What  was  this  pro- 

.ceeding  from  which  he  expected  this  redresi  ?  A  commis- 
sion appointed  sold/  on  the  narrative  that  <*  Whereas  it  was 
stron^y  recommended  in  difterent  reports  of  the  commission- 
ers of  naval  inquiry;'' — ^  commission  not  of  revision  of  the 
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acts  rf  the  commissibfters  of  nzrA  Inquiry,  but  appoiyitci* 
solely  and  professcclly  for  the  purpos'ewcarrymgthc  sugges- 
tions of  the  commis^ibners  of -iiavUlMn^uiry  into  effect.     And* 
did  the  hon-barbnet  say  that  he  weh*<  and  advised  his  majesty 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  this  nature,  if  in  his  mind  the 
acts  of  that  committee,*  whose  acts  it  was  tq  carry  into  efiect, 
were  so  objectionable-?  Or  did- he  now  come  forward,  after  a 
silence  of  twenty-two  months,  to  tell  the  House  that  this  was 
the  committee  of  revijioft^  as  he  would  no^  represent  it,  to 
which  he  had  trusted  for  clearing  his  character  ?  He  could 
not  forbear  expressing  equal  surprise  that  the  other  right  hoa. 
gentleman  too,  who  could  have  had  no  commission  to  trust  tOt 
had'  been  so  long  quiet  in  the  cause  of  his  constituent  and 
friend  Taylor,  the  exquisite  nature  of  whose  feelings  on  the 
subject  he  had  also,  according  to  his  own  account,  such  daily 
opportunities  of  witnessing.    He  coukl  not  also  forbear  no- ' 
ticing  a  reflection  thrown  out  by  another  hon.  gentleman 
agabst  the  conduct  of  Lord  St.  Vincent^  the  more  particu- 
larly as  every  challenge  to  meet  an  investigation  on.  that  sub- 
ject was  careftiUy  avoided ;  and  he  was  also  certain^  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  that  night  irregularly  attempted  to  introduce 
it,  would  not  dare  to  bring  it  regularly  before  the  house.    To 
that  noble  earl  he  was  happy  to  think  the  public  miist  be 
conscious  they  now  owed  even  additional  obligations,  and 
wherever  corruption   >Vas  hunted   down,    and  delinquency 
punished,  to  his  lordship  must  the  merit  be  attributed.     The 
hon.  member  declared  it  to  be  his  wish  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wilberforce).     He  could  not  con-, 
sent,  however,  that  it  should  appear  that  any  amendment  had 
been  made,  or  that  any  division  had  taken  place.     He  was, 
therefore,  willing  himself  to  bring  forward  his  motion  with- 
out the  w6rd  whole. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  accordingly  withdrew  his  amendment ; 
.  Mr.  Sheridan  also  withdrew  his  original  motion,  and  brought 
it  again  forward  so  as  to  suit  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Wilber^ 
force. 

The  following jnotion  of  thanks  was  then  agreed  to  without, 
a  division,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  by  Mr.  Speaker  to 
die  said  commissioners : 

^  Resolved,  That  it  appears  that  the  commissioners  2^- 
pointed  by  an  act  of  the  43  d  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  to 
inquire  and  examine  into  any  irregularities,  frauds  or  abuses 
which  arc  or  have  been  practised  by  persons  employed  in  the 
several  naval  departments  therein  mentioned,  have^  as  far  as 
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^p^^  from  the  rqK>rts^ich  they  have  hitherto  madCf  esc-^ 
crtea  themselves  with  great  diligence,  ability,  and  fortitude^ 
and  that  their  conduct  in  the  execution  of  the  arduous  duties 
entrusted  to  them,  entitles  them  to  the  warmest  approbatipA 
and  encouragement  of  this  house." 

It  was  afterwards  settled  that  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion 
sihotild  stand  for  Monday,  and  that  of  Mr.  Seijeant  Best  ou 
the  eleventh  report  for  Monday  se'nnight* 

Mr.  Kinnaird  fixed  his  motion  respecting  Sir  Home  Pop-^ 
ham  for  Wednesday. — Adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  J. 
LORD  MELVILLE. 

Mr.  Leycester,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons,  to  whom  the  tenth  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  nayal  inquiry  is  referred,  accompanied  by  several  members 
of  the  committee,  brought  a  message  from  the  house  c^ 
Commons,  requesting  that  Lord  Melville  be  allowed  to  at- 
tend on  that  committee,  if  he  so  incline. 

'Ilie  messengers  having  withdrawn.  Lord  Hawkesbury. 
moved  that  they  be  again  called  in,  and  informed,  that  the 
lords  would  send  an  answer  by  messengers  of  their  own.  This 
waSvaccordingly  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  of  the  house 
being  intimated  to  the  messengiers  from  the  commons,  they 
retired. 

Lord  Hawlesbury  said  that  there  was  a  standing  order  of  the 
house,  No.  50,  passed  in  the  year  1673,  by  which  a  member 
of  that  house  was  prohibited  from  attending  on  any  commit- 
tee of  the  house  of  commons  on  any  charge  or  accusation  in 
which  he  might  be  called  on  to  answer  questions  which  might 
criminate  himself.  Knowing  of  this  standing  order,  and  being 
likewbe  aware  that  such  a  message  as  the  present  might  be 
sent»  he  had  searched  the  journals,  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering if  any  precedents  to  that  effect  were  to  be  found.  He. 
had  accordingly  found  a  case,  previous,  indeed,  to  the  date  of 
the  standing  order,  but  wliich  nevertheless  went  a  farther 
length  even  than  any  posterior  case  could  reach,  as  it  went  to 
shew  the  jealousy  of  the  house,  previous  to  the  enactment  of 
the  standing  order.  This  was  the  case  of  a  message  on  the 
a8th  March,  1626,  requiring  the  attendance  pf  the  Duke  of 
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fiackinghath,  and  wLich'^as  takor  into*  consideration  oh'the 
28th  April  foUowing.  It  apfpearing^  however,  that  it  was 
some  accusation  against  himself  which  he  was  cadled  onto  an* 
swer,  the  hoase  prohibited  him  from  attending.  In  the  year 
1673,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Darlington,  his  attendance  was  re* 
fused  on  account  of  a  charge  being  to  be  urged  against  him. 
His  case  was  converted  into  the  standing  order  now  alluded  to. 
If  there  was  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  message  which  shewed 
that  Lord  Melville  was  not  accused  of  some  particular  offence, 
there  might  be  no  necessity  for  inforcing  the  order.  Of  this, 
however,  their  lordships  might  judge  from  the  papers  on  their 
table.  He  might  have  applied  money  intrusted  to  his  care  to 
other  services,  in  a  manner  h^hly  praise-worthy,  and  yet  he 
might  be  open,  in  such  circumstances,  to  criminate  himself* 
The  noble  lord,  therefore,  moved,  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  privileges  to  search  into  precedents,  and  to  report 
the  result  to  the  house. 

.  Earl  Darnliy  could  give  no  opinion  on  the  obstacle  started 
by  the  noble  lord,  as  he  professed  himself  utterly..ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  standing  order.  He  must  regret,  how- 
ever, that  the  knowledge  of  such  an  order  should  have  been 
imparted  to  the  house  by  his  majesty's  government,  and  that  it 
should  have  stepped  forward  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
public  justice. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  that  knowing  of  the  standing  order, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  notice  it  to  the  house. 

The  Vukerf  Norfolk  could  not  think  that  any  peer  ought  to 
be  prevented  from  attending  on  such  a  committee,  if  he  in- 
clined. He  knew  that  he  himself,  and  the  Marquis  c^  Staf« 
ford,  had  attended  on  committees  of  the  house  of  commons* 

Lord  Hawkesbury  having  asked  (across  the  table),  if  these 
committees  were  sitting  to  investigate  charges  aeainst 'either 
the  noble  duke  or  marquis  ?  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  answered^ 
Certainly  not. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  approved  of  the  motion  of  Lord 
Hawkesbury.  Tlie  standing  order  had  been  introduced  from 
a  jealousy  of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  no  standing  order  of  the  house  should  be  knowingly  anA 
unnecessarily  dispensed  with.  The  period  of  the  enactment 
of  the  standing  order  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  jealousy 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house  existed.  It  was  also  to  be  seen 
so  early  as  the  year  15339  in  the  case  of  the  then  Bishop  of 
London.  .  After  making  some  formal  amendments  on  the  mo« 
tion^  his  lordship  expressed  his  approbation  of  it. 
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The  Duke  of  Montrose  thought  that  £arl  Darnley  had  beta 
.rather  hasty  in  his  chacge  against  the  gOTemment. 

Earl  Darnley  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  again  repeated  the  sui>- 
stance  of  what  they  had  formerly  alleged  on  this  point9  whea 
•the  committee  of  privileges  was  fixed  for  Monday  at  twelve 
o'clock. 

Lord  Walsingham  presented  a  petition  from  the  lord 
onayor  and  city  of  London  against  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
petition. 

Lord  Darnley  fixed  his  naotion  on  uaval  afiairs  for  the  13th 
current. 

The  committee  on  the  subject  of  Judge  Fox  was  postponed 
from  Monday  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

FRIDAY,    MAY  3. 

Mr..Byng  presented  the.  petition  voted  at  the  meeting  of 
the  freeholders  of  %Middlesex9  at  Hackney,  on  the  subjort  of 
the  tenth  report^  and  of  the  abuses  in  the  public  expenditure. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London  presented  at  the  bar  the 
petition  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  touncilof 
the  city  of  Londoii,  in  council  assembled,  against  the  prayer 
of  the  Catholic  petition,  now  on  the  table  of  the  house.  Or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  till  the  day  for  taking  said  petition 
into  consideration. 

-  Mr.  Vansittart  presented  certain  papers  relating  to  d^osi- 
tions  taken  in  the  gaol  of  Kilmainham,  Dublin.  ,  Ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Leyces'ter  informed  the  house  from  the  bar,  that,  pur- 
suant to  their  order,  he  had  waited  on  the  lords  with  their  re- 
quest to  their  lordships,  that  they  would  permit  Lord  Vis- 
count Melville  to  attend  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
jiirther  pf  the  matter  of  the  tenth  report  referred  to  them,  in 
order  to  his  being  examined,  and  that  their  lordships  had 
signified  their  intention  to  scud  their  ansMi:er  by  a  messenger 
of  their  own. 

}Ar.  Jeffery  gave  notice,  that  be  should,  on  Monday,  make 
a  motion  relative  to  the  pumber  of  vessels  that  had  been  fitted 
out  and  stored  in  his  majesty's  yards  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  St..  Vincent. 

Mr.  Tierncy  Mibmitted  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  ought 
.  .  not 
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not  in  candour  to  state  the  nature  of  the  papers  for  which  he 
intended  to  move,  and  whether  iif  he  intended  to  make  tfaem 
the  ground  of  charge  upon  the  noble  earl,  it  would  not  be 
fairer  at  once  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  than  to 
bring  forward  a  charge  upon  an  ex  parte  statement. 

Mr.  Jefiery  stated  his  object  to  be,  to  proctu-e  a  document 
whereby  the  comparative  state  of  the  navy  then  and  at  present 
might  be  ascertained,  and  whether  the  former  adihinistration 
of  the  admiralty  was  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  the  house. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  up  the  bill  for 
continuing,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  the  act  for  appointing  the 
commbsioners  of  naval  inquiry.  Read  a  first  time,  to  be  read 
a  second  time  on  Monday. 

Also  the  bill  for  appomting  commissioners  to  inquire  int6 
the  different  departments  of  the  public  expenditure  therein 
mentioned,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  house.  Read  a  first 
time,  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Fox  presented  the  petition  of  the  high  bailiff  and  elec- 
tors of  the  city  of  Westminster,  voted  at  the  meeting  in  Pa- 
lace-yard, on  jhe  subject  of  the  tenth  report,  praying  parlh- 
ment  to  follow  up  their  resolutions  of  .the  8th  and  loth*  of 
April,  by  such  measures  as  would  secure  the  punishment  of 
delinquents,  and  the  correction  of  existing  abuses  in  the  pub- 
lic expenditure. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  rising  to  move  that  the  petition  do  li^  on  the 
table,  stated,  that  he  had  never  presented  a  petition  from  his 
constituents  on  a  public  question,  with  so  few  signatures ;  but 
the  petition  had  been  agreed  to  so  unanimously  by  all  classes 
of  persons  whom  he  represented,  that  it  was  deemed  imneces- 
sary  to  afiix  many  signatures  to  it.  The  petition  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

CATHOLIC   PETITION^ 

Mr.  Pox  observed,  that  as  the  day  which  he  had  fixed  for 
submitting  a  motion  to  the  house  on  the  subject  of  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Catholic  body  of  Ireland  was  so  near,  be  deemed 
it  proper  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  the  reasons  on 
which  he  proposed  to  defer  that  motion  from  the  iioth  tp 
Monday  the  13th  inst.  One  reason  was,  that  manygentle« 
men  interested  in  the  discussion  were  now  in  Ireland,  and 
could  not  attend  on  Friday.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason,  but 
\X  was  not  the  principal  one  \  another  reason  was,  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  business-  which  was  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
house  next  week.    His  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Whitbrcad)  had  m 
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Viodask  of  amsiderable  importunce^  whiclii  togedier  wkh  tbe 
other  motions  notked  on  several  intex^esting  sofajectSi  wouk(^ 
pertupS)  fatigvie  gemlemen  so  much)  as  to  reader  it  ineonvo- 
fuent  to  have  his  motioa  brought  forward  jon  Friday/  He 
thought  tbii^  was  a  fit  time  to  state^  lor  the  information  of 
gentlemen^  th«'^ubstance5  x(  not  the  precise  words,  c^  the  mcv 
tion  which  he  riiould  submit  to  the  house  on  the  subject.  His 
fnotion  would  be-y  that  the  house  should  resolve  into  a  com* 
ffkittee  of  the  whcrfe  house,  t;o  consider  all  the  matter  contained 
in  the  petition,  and  whether  it  would  be  expedient  that  all, 
or  any  of  the  prayers  it  contained  should  be  complied  with*  or 
whether  a  middle  cour^  should  be  adopted  for  granting  som^ 
and  deferring  the  decision  upon  the  rest  of  their  claims  5  or 
whi^ther  or  not  some  collateral  means^  meeting  the  wishes  of 
the  petitioners  might  not  be  eligible. 

Dr.  Duigenan  declared  himself  hostile  to  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  should  therefore  oppose  the  motion  of  the  boo* 
gentleman. 

The  papers  relative  to  the  attainder  of  Cornelius  Grogan^ 
cs«|.  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  were,  on  the  moticm  of  Mr» 
'  AIartia»  ordered  to  be  presented  forthwith. 

Mr.  Huskisson  presented  an  account  of  thesums  dtie  of  the 
.executors  of  the  hon.  Keith  Stewart  to  the  puUic.    Ordered  - 
to  be  printed* 

The  Secretary  at  War  brought  up  the  accounts  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  vc^nteer  staff*.    Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

COMMITTEE   OF    SUPPLT. 

The  Chancdlos-  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
dayiiQT;going  into  a  committee  <^  supply,  and  on  his  motion* 
also,  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  the  expences  of  the  vo- 
lunteers in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  deficiency  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  were  referred  to  the  said  committee. 

The  house  having  resolved  into  a  committee,  Mr.  Alexander 
in  the  chair,  the  following  sums  were  voted  :-— 
To  make  good  the  excess  of  the  extraor- 
dinary services  of  the  army  over  the  £•         ^    J. 
estimaies  voted  last  year        «-        -        660,8^50     15     3^ 
Extraordiaary  services  of  the  country  for 

the  present  year  -  -       3^000,000      o    o 

To  complete  the  sum  of  five  millions 

granted  to  his  majesty  as  the  growing  ^^ 

surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund        -  3  9049,48  &      o    "b 
To  defray  die  expences  of  the  volun- 
teers in.  Great  BritaliX  and  Ireland    -,   19600,000      o    o 
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The  honse  haroig  been  resQine<i^  tke  report  was  ordored  to- 
be  received  on  Mosiday • 

The  Irish  loan  biU  passed  tfarwgh  a  committee^  to  be  re* 
jMSted  on  Monday. 

Mr*  Foster  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
committee  on  the  Irish  bank  token  counterfeiting  prevention 
ImIL  On  the  question  that  the  speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  a. 
conversation  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Magens  and  Mr.  P^in« 
sep  objected  to  the  measore  that  the  excessive  issue  of  notes 
liad  produced  the  un£ivourabie  state  of  exchange  for  Lrelandp 
-sod  that  these  tokens  being  the  same  as  notes^  wouki  have  the 
ome  effect;  «nd  that  they  would  affieck  the  standard  of  the 
coin  of  the  country  and  thereby  affect  property.-<^It  was,  on 
the  other  hand^  urged,  by  Mr.  Rose,  Sir  John  Newport, 
Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Foster,  that  being  isaied  at  a  nominal 
nearly  equal  to  their  real  value,  they  coukl  not  afiect  the 
standard  of  the  coin^  and  that  being  issued  only  to  relieve  the 
distresses  felt  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  particularly  the  lower 
classes,  for  want  of  the  circulating  medium  of  small  silver 
coin,  they  would. afford  an  inmcNlbte  benefit,  and  could  not 
be  attended  with  any  loss  to  any  individual  when  called  in  to 
make  room  for  ^  issue  of  standard  coin,  whenever  such  ;i 
measure  could  be  carried  into  effect.  After  a  few  words  from 
Mr.  G.  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  house  resdvrd 
into  the  committee,  the  blanks  were  filled  up,  and  th^  hbuse 
being  resumed,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  received  on 
Monday. 

The  house  went  into^a  committee  on  the  Ii^sb  promissory 
note  bill,  and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  received  on 
Tuesday. 

The  house,  on  the  motbn  of  Mr.  H^skisson,  went  into  a 
committee  on  the  act  of  the.  34th  of  the  king,  and  resolved 
that  it^ras  expedient  that  so  much  of  the  ssud  9Ct  as  rdates 
to  the  exemj^ion  of  slates  under  the  value  of  twenty  shillings 
per  ton,  from  duties  when  carried  coastways,  be  repealed. 
The  house  being  resumed^  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ceived on  Monday,  * » 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  thep  dispoised  of. 

Adjourned  to  Mpnday« 

HOUSE    bF    LORDS, 
Monday,  mat  6p 
Hie  eoounittre  of  privileges  met  at  la  o'clock^  to  consider 
the  standing  opder  passed  in  1673,  prohibktiiig  peers  from 
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sttending  committees  of  the  house  of  commons  to  answer 
questions  which  might  criminate  themselves.  The  committee 
sat  till  three  o'clock  searching  into  precedents,  but  without 
coming  to  any  determinati<5n.  They  then  postponed  their 
farther  sitting  till  Thursday* 

When  we  were  admitted.  Lord  GrenviUe  was  renewing 
his  notice  relative  to  th^  Irish  Roman  catholic  petition  for 
Friday,  for  which  day  the  house  was  to  be  summoned. 
'  Lard  Mtdgrave  reminded  the  house  of  his  having  previous 
to  the  recess  moved  that  their  lordships  be  sununoned  for  the 
pth  of  May,  on  a  motion  for  rescinding  one  of  the  standing 
orders,  by  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  one  peer  to 
send  the  house  into  a  committee.  From  every  consideration 
which  he  had  been  able  since  to  pay  to  that  order,  he  was  the 
more  firmly  confirmed  in  opinion   that  it  ought  to  be  re- 

Eiled.  He  had  therefore  now  alluded  to  it,  lest  it  should 
ve  escaped  the  recollection  of  any  of  their  lordships. 

LordMulgrave  then  said,  that  a  noble  friend  of  his,  not 
then  in  the  house,  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pro* 
posing  a  clause  to  be  introduced  into  the  advowson  bill.  He 
hoped  it  would  not  be  inconvenient  to  the  rev.  prelate 
(Oxford)  to  postpone  farther  proceeding  till  Wednesday. 

This  delay  was  at  first  resisted  on  the  part  of  the  right  rev. 
prelate,  but  was  at  length  assented  to,  after  a  few  word^ 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  presented  a  petition  from  the  fi^e* 
holders,  of  that  county  against  the  Irish  Roman,  catholic 
emancipation  petition,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tables 

Mr.  J.  Cierk  concluded  his  reply,  in  the  appeal  Andrew 
Blane,  Esq.  against  the  Earl  of  Cassillis. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  after  complimenting  the  coimsel  on 
the  very  eminent  abilities  and  research  displayed  iuvthe  course 
of  the  pleadings  in  this  important  case,  postponed  th^  deci* 
sion  of  it  till  that  day  fortnight.— *  Adjourned. 


HOySE    OF    COMMONS/ 

MOtoAT,  MAY  6. 

As  soon  as  the  speaker  had  taken  the  c^air,  he  informed 
the  house  that  he  had  received  an  answer  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  naval  inquiry,  dated  the  4th  of  May. 

The  lettet  was  read  at  the  table.  It  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  house,  expressed  their 
thorough  conviction  that  such  a  msurk  of  approbation  was  the 
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mo^  honourable  testimony  that  could  be  given  of  tbe  con« 
duct  of  any  public  men,  and  declared  their  firm  resolution  to 
continue  such  a  line  of  conduct  as .  that  which  had  been  «o 
-fiortunate  as  to  be  thought  ^wimrthy  of  such  honourable  dis- 
tinction by  the  house4 
.  The  papers  ordered  on  a  former  day  were  presented  Irom 
the  Trinity-house,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Scudamore  and  Mr.  Knox  took  the  oatks  and  thev 
seats.  I  , 

Mr.  Bulley  presented  certain  aciiounts  from  the  exchequer 
office,  pursuant  to  order  of  the  house. — Ordered  to  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  John  Fane  presented  a  petition  from  several  freehold- 
ers  of  the  county  of  Oxford  against  the  Roman  catholic 
petition.— ^Ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

MIDDLESEX    ELECTION. 

Mr.  Calcraft  presented  to  the  house  the  declaration  of  Sir 
Francis  Btirdett,  as  amended  from  that  which  had  been  pre-  - 
sented  on  the  25th  of  April,  by  the  omission  of  all  tl^e  parts 
which  were  deemed  informal.    The  following  are  the  words 
of  die  declaration : — 

.  ^<  Whereas,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  day  of  March  las^ 
a  petition  subscribed  with  the  names  of  George  Boultoft 
Mainwaring,  Esquire,  therein  stated  to  have  b^,  at  the 
last  Election  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,,  a  candidate  to  re- 
present the  said  county  in  this  present  p^urliament  \  Sir  William 
Gibbons,  baronet;  Sir  William  Curtis,  baronet;  Henrf 
Thornton,  esquire ;  William  Mellish,  esquire  ;  and  Samud 
FepT^  Cockerell,  esquire,  was  presented  to  this  house,  com-^ 
plaining  of  my  election*  and  return  to  serve  in  this  present 
parliament,  as  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  cqunty  ot  Mid- 
dlesex, which  petition  this  house  has  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  May  next. 

f^  And  whereas  on  Wednesday,  the  loth  day  of  April  lasf^ 
this  house  ordered,  that  the  said  petitioners  shoul^,  upon  the 
aoth  day  of  this  instant  April,  by  themselves  or  their  agents* 
deliver  to  me,  or  my  agents,  lists  of  the  persons  intended  bjft 
the  said  petitioners  to  be  objected  to,  who  voted  for  me,  giv- 
^ing  in.  the  said  lists  (he  several  heads  of  objection,  and  dis- 
tinguishing the  same  against  the  names  of  the  voters  ei(- 
cepti^  to.  And  that  I  should,  by  myself  or  my  agents,  at 
.  the  same  time,  deliver  like  lists  op  my  part^.to  the  said  peti- 
tionee^ or  their  agents. 
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^'  And  whereas  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  sheriff's 
p6U»  taken  at  the  said  election,  that  at  the  said  election  ^}} 

Srsons  voted  for  me,  an^  2832  for  the  said  George  Boulton 
ainwaring»  amoaatiog  m  the  whole  to  5665I  persons  actu- 
ally polled,  and  that  103  persons  tendered  their  votes  for  me, 
and  99  for  the  said  George  Boukon  Mainwaring,  making 
ao2  tendered  votes ;  in  the  whole  5867  votes  {^ed  and 
tendered. 

•*  And  whereas,  between  the  said  13th  day  of  March 
last,  when  the  »tid  petition  was  presented  to  this  house,  and 
the  aoth  of  this  instant  April,  on  which  day  thb  house  orw 
dered  the  said  lists  to  be  exchanged,  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  for  me,  by  myself  or  by  my  agents,  to  examine  into  the 
tights  of  5867  voters,  so  as  to  enaUe  me  to  make  out  with 
si](0icient  certainty,  a  list  of  the  objectionable  voters  received 
en  the  poll  for  the  said  George  Boulton  Mainwaring,  with 
the  several  heads  of  objection,  in  the  manner  ordered  by  this 
Iioiise }  and  therefore  no  such  list,  nor  any  list,  has  been 
tnade  out  or  deKvered  by  me.  to  the  said  petitioners  or  their 
agents. 

^<  And  wheneas  the  said  petitioners  have  delivered  to  me  a 
list  of  the  persons  who  voted  for  me,  objected  to  by  them, 
with  the  several  heads  of  objection,  amounting  to  1944  per« 
acms.  Btil  between  the  aoth  day  of  this  instant  Ajnil,  the 
day  on  which,  pursuant  to  the  above>>mentioned  order  oJF  this 
house,  they  delivered  the  ssdd  list  to  me,  and  the  seventh  day 
of  May  next,  ah  interval  of  only  sixteen  days,  on  which  day 
the  said  petition  is  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration^ 
there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  examine  into  and  ascertain  the 
rights  and  titles  of  1944  persons  therein  oligected  to,  so  as 
to  enable  me  to  maintain  and  defend  the  same. 

*<  Now,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  and  enktments  con* 
tained  in  the  second  section  of  a  certain  act  of  pariiament, 
passed  in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
chapter  52,  intituled — *  An  act  for  the  further  regulation  of 

<  the  trials  of  controverted  elections,  or  returns  of  members 

<  to  serve  in  parliament ;'  I  do  inform  this  house,  by  this  my 
declaration  in  writing  subscribed  by  me  and  delivered  in  at 
the  table  of  this  house,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  defend 
m^  said  election  or  return.  Witness  my  hand  this  ist  daj 
ot  May,  1805. 

Francis  Burdbtt.** 
The  clause  of  the  Grenville  act,  to  which  the  above  refott, 
was  read  at  the  table,  and  the  Spinker  explained  to  febehoote 
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wittit  was  tbe  regnlar  order  of  proceeding  according  to  the 
tenas  of  the  act^  and  added,  that  a  tiotification  of  this  siep 
ikoald  be  pvbltshed  in  the  Gazette  of  Tuesday  evening. 

After  a  few  observations  from  the  Secretarf  at  War  and  Mkv 
Hemy  Thornton,  as  to  the  wording  of  the  iQrst  part  of  tbe 
deciaratioB^  which  they  conceived  to  be  unnecessary ;  it  waa 
ordered  that  the  petitida  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Fri- 
4xf  the  7th  of  June« 

ifOTlON  fOR  ERASIKCTHE   NAME  OF  LORD  MELVILLE  FROM 
THE  LIST  OF  PRIVY  COUNSELLORS. 

Mr.  Whithread  then  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  bouse 
ao  the  further  consideration  of  his  majesty's  answer  to  the 
jppsoltttionfi  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Melville,  .as  trea- 
surer of  the  navy.  He  declared^  that  in  every  stage  of  this 
biisiness  he  had  felt  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  on  no  occasioa 
Aore  than  he  did  at  tbe  present  moment.  This  anxiety  did 
mat  arise  from  any  doubt  which  he  entertained  of  the  propri- 
ety of  the  motion  with  which  he  meant  to  conclude,  but  as 
to  what  wonld  be  the  ukimate  decision  of  the  house.  The 
fauainess  was  now  come  to  a  direct  point,  and  there  were  tw« 
paths  open  for  the  liouse  to  pursue.  The  one  was  a  path 
which  kd  to  immortal  honour  and  renown,  while  the  other 
would  only  serve  to  degrade  that  great  work  in  which  they 
ihad  embarked,  and  ddteat  those  lugh  expectations  which  the 
Mblk  entertsoned.  He  had  no  doubt,  that  if  he  had  brought 
forward  the  motion  with  which  he  should  now  have  tlie 
honour  to  conclude,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  ApriH 
there  wouU  not  have  been  a  single  dissentient  vmce  on 
the  sttbjoct.  If  he  had  then  moved  that  Lord  Melville  should 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  privy  counsellors,  and  banished  the 
yresoncB  of  the  sovereign  for  ever,  he  was  convinced  that 
aucb  a  motion  would  have  encountered  no  opposition. 

The  Chancelhr  of  tbe  Exchequer  spoke  to  order.  He  con- 
ceived that  the  business  before  the  house  this  day,  was  the 
further  consideration  •  of  his  majesty's  answer.  He  had  a 
communication  to  make  on  that  sul^ecty  which,  he  believed, 
would  satisfy  both  the  hoa.  gentleman  and  the  house,  and  he 
aubnutted  to  his  candour,  whether  this  cooununication  ought 
jK>t  to  take  precedence  c^  any  discussion. 

A/r.  fVhithread  resuming,  observed,  that  whatever  was  the 
'communication  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  aUuded» 
k  wjDuld  come  more  properly  before  die  hmise,  after  the  mo*. 
tionwhj«ih.he.  sliould  brin|r  forward  was  subnMtted  to  their 

consideration. 
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consfderatibn.    Pr^ous  to  the  interruption  he  had  been  db* 
serving,  that  if  he  had  brought  forward  such  a  motion  on 
the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  April,  that  motion  must  of  ne* 
cessity  have  been  adopted.    He  would  even  go  furtner  than 
Miis,  and  contend,  that  if  Lord  Melville  had  been  a  com- 
moner, and  a  motion  had  been  made  for  the  expulsion  of  • 
Henry  Dundas,  the  motion  would  have  been  adopted.    With 
lespect  to  the  manner  in  which  this  business  had  been  con* 
ducted  on  his  part,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  few 
remarks.     He  put  it  then  to  the  house,  whether  in  every 
part  of  his  conduct  he  had  not  been  actuated  with  a  desire, 
not  of  collecting  a  few  stray  votes,  as  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  (Mr.  Canning)  had  mvidiously  insinu- 
ated, but  of  submitting  such  a  fair  explicit  case  to  the  house, 
as  would  seciu^e  the  support  of  the  independent,  honourable 
sense  of  parliament?    After  the  resolution  of  censure  wa^ 
passed,  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to  move  that  Lord  Mel« 
^ille  be' dismissed  from  the  councils  and  presence  of  the  so- 
vereign for  ever.    On  that  occasion  it  appeared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  house  that  the  resolutions  should  be  carried  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  on  the  idea  that  this,  though  a  gentler 
mode  of  proceeding,  would  produce  the  desired  result.    That 
anticipation  had  not  been  ftilfilled,  though,  bowing  to  the 
opinion  of  the  house,  he  had  withdrawn  his  motion.    Lord 
Melville  had  indeed  resigned  his  high  office  of  first  Igrd  of 
the  admiralty,  but  Lord  Melville's  name  still  remained  to  pol- 
lute the  list  of  the  most  hon.  privy  council  of  the  sovereign. 
It  was  proper  too  for  the  house  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
right  hdn.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  then  declared,  that  he 
saw  no  reas6n  for  recommending  to  his  majesty  the  step  of 
erasing  the  name  of  Lord  Melville  from  the  list  of  his  privy 
counsellors.    This,  after  what  was  disclosed  so  clearly  in  the 
tenth  report,  and  after  the  solemn  vote  of  the  house,  was  a 
most  indecent  and  dangerous  declaration,  little  short  indeed 
rf  absolutely  setting  at  defiance  a  vote  of  one  fundamental 
part  of  the  legislature.  It  was  a  declaration  of  a  nature  which 
called  on  the  house  to  assert  their  own  rights  and  to  vindicate 
their  own   dignity. — If  a  great  public  delinquent,  such  as 
Lord  Melville,  were  suffered  to  go  unpunished,  then  was 
there  an  end  to  juftibe,  to  example,  to  every  thing  calco-* 
lated  to  check  the  progress  of  corruption.     He  called  then  on 
the  house,  in  duty  to  the|r  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
representative  system,  in  justice  to  the  vote  which  had  af- 
forded so  miich  satisfaction  in  the  country  i  in  the  name  of 

all 
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all  the  proceedings  which  were  now  in  a  state  of  progress,  not 
for  a  moment  to  hesitate  in  following  up  a  great  public  delin*' 
quent  by  a  punishment  corresponding  to  the  enormity  of  his 
guilt.  If  the  house  had  even  been  in  a  situation  when  thai. 
was  a  sort  of  convention  betwixt  the  king  and  parliaments 
when  no  great ^  liieasure  was  to  be  brought  forward  without^ 
as  it  were,  securing  the  approbation  of  the  court,  still  such 
a  case  of  notorious  delinquency  could  not  be  passed  over 
with  impunity.  Constituted  as  the  house  now  was,  could  i\ 
for  a  moment  be  endured  that  because  Lord  Melville  was 
high  in  office»  and  extensive  in  influence,  he  was  ofl  that  ac- 
count to  be  sheltered  from  punishment  ?  The  idea  was  not 
to  be  entertained  for  a  single  moment.  He  begged  leave  to 
press  on  the  consideration  of  gentlemen  in  what  situation  the 
house  would  be  placed  if,  after  their  solemn  vote  on  the  8th 
of  April,  Lord  Melville,  a  convicted  delinquent,  were  not  tq 
be  made  an  example  to  future  offenders  ?  What  would  be 
thought  if  it  was  recorded  in  history,  as  recorded  it  must  be, 
that  Lord  Melville,  on  the  best  of  all  proof,  his  own  confes* 
sion,  had  been  convicted  of  misapplying  the  public  money } 
that  the  house  of  commons  had  made  a  declaration  of  his 
guilt  in  this  misapplication;  that  means  were  taken  For  the 
recovery  of  what  sums  were  derived  from  this  misapplication^ . 
and  that  on  a  sudden  all  further  proceedings  were  suspended  ? 
After  the  previous  steps  which  the  house  had  taken,  would 
not  the  reader  of  that  history  anticipate  some  resolution, 
giving  to  all  the  others  their  proper  degree  of  effect ;  and  if  no 
such  resolution  existed,  what  could  he  think  but  ^at  the  house 
of  commons  had  stopt  short  in  the  honourable  work  which 
they  had  commenced  ?  Was  it  then  not  stopping  short  of 
the  punishment  which  Lord  Melville  deserved,  while  he  was 
suffered  to  remain  a  member  of  his  majesty's  most  honour- 
able privy  council?  Here,  however,  a  whole  month  had 
elapsed,  and  no  step  was  taken  to  remove  the  noble  lord  from 
that  honourable  station.  This  reluctance  to  advise  the  sove- 
reign to  take  a  step  so  necessary  to  the  honour  of  his  govern- 
ment, could  not  proceed  from  any  idea  that  the  noble  lord 
had  been  unfairly  or  partially  condemned,  or  that  his  judges 
were  persons  of  a  suspicious  character.  Tht  commissioners 
of  naval  inquiry  were  gentlemen  of  the  best  talents,  and  tlic 
most  tried  integrity  in  the  empire,  and  they  had  declared 
Lord  MdiviUe  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the  law  and  a 
high  breach  of  duty.  Respectable  however  as  their  autho* 
rity  was,  it  was  not  that  alone  which  guided  the  determina* 
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tion  of  the  house.     The  noble  lord  himself  admitted  his  cri- 
minalityy  and   the   hoqse   decided  against  confitentem   reum. 
With  such  a  decision  and  such  a  confession  before  them,  the 
house  could  not   hesitate  about  .the  necessity  of  some  pro* 
ceeding  to  give  dignity  and  effect  to  their  previous  deterxjaina* 
tion.     He,  for  one,  would  never  say,  that  the  house  were  to 
be  deterred  from,  the  constitutional  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions by  any  popular  clamour ;   but  here  no  clamour  of  that 
sort  was  to  l)e  observed ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  strong, 
ardent,  and  universal  feeling  of  in.iignation,  against  the  mal«< 
versations  of  Lord  Melville,  in  cvcrry  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  only  feeling  manifested,  was  a  declaration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  great  public   delinquents  to  an   exemplary 
punishment,  to  deter  future  oflfenders.     This  was  the  more 
necessary  from  the   conduct  which  ministers  had  thought 
proper  to  follow.     If  they  possessed  any  share  of  purity  or 
probity,  it   was  employed  to  cloak  the  convicted  guilt  of  a 
nigh  delinquent.      There  was  not  the  least  reason  to  believe 
that  they  had  any  intention-ef  recommending  to  his  majesty 
to  erase  the  name  of  Lord  Melville  from  the  list  of  his 
privy  counsellors.     The  answer  which  his  majesty  had  been 
advised  to  give  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  representing  a  very 
numerous  and  respectable  body  of  hi^  subjects,  was  a  tolerably 
good  proof  of  that  position.     The  answer  was  altogether 
equivocal ;  for,  while  it  expressed  his  majesty's  anxiety  to 
have  public   abuses  corrected,  it  was  totally  silent  as  to  any 
punishment  of  the  individual,  in  whose  person  and  conduct 
the  most  scandalous  abuses  had  been  detected.     He  trusted, 
then,  that  the  house  would  sec  the  necessity  of  vindicating 
their  own  dignity  and  honour.     The  eyes  of  the  public  were 
fixed  on  the  decision  of  the  house  on  this  most  interesting 
question.     By  the  decision  of  that  night  it  would  be  seen, 
whether  national  justice  was  to  triumph  over  malversation ; 
whether  great  public  delinquents  were  to  be  screened  from 
punishment  j  or,  whether  the  firm,  equal  arm  of  the  law, 
was  to  be  extended  to  all  ranks  of  the  community.    It  was 
contended,  but  contrary  to  alf  fact,  that  the  humiliation  and 
disgrace  which  the  noble  lord  had  already  suffered,  was  a  suf- 
ficient atonement  for  his  criminality.    He  was  represented  to 
be  broken  in  spirit,  and  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity  to  push  the  matter  to  extremities.     He 
was  no  advocate  for  barbarous  punishment,  but  the  enormity 
of  the  j^uilt  was  not  to  be  kept  out  of  view.     The  noble  lord, 
4oubtlcss,  had  strong  feelings  on  the  occasion,  but  persons  in 
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the  humbler  walks  of  life  bad  similar  feelings,  and  still  their 
feelings  were  never  considered  in  the  Ught  of  punishment. 
There  was  a  punishment  which  np  human  hand  could  inflict. 
Such  punishments  were,  in  point  of  feeling,  dreadful — ha 
Jlammat  hit  faces.  Justice,  however,  required,  that  some- 
thing beyond  this  should  be  employed  for  the  punishment  of 
great  public  delinquencies.  It  was  necessary  that  a  graifd  ex- 
ample should  be  made,  and,  on  this  plain  principle,  he  should 
move  the  further  consideration  of  his  ma^sty's  answer,  with 
the  view  of  following  it  up  with  a  motion  to  address  his  ma- 
jesty, that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  erase  the  name  of 
Lord  Viscount  Melville  from  the  list  of  his  most  hon.  privy 
council,  and  to  dismiss  him  from  his  presence  and  councils  for 
ever. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Before  the  motion  js 
put  from  the  chair,  I  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  very 
few  observations,  which  appear  to  mie  of  such  a  nature  as 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  agitating  the  question  at  greater 
length,  on  the  present  occasion.  When  I  interrupted  the 
hon.  gentleman,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that  I  had 
a  communication  to  make  to  the  house,  which  would  make 
his  motion  unnecessary — ^that  communication  is,  sir,  that  the 
object  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  in  view  is  already  ac- 
complished. I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  advise  the  erasure  of 
Lord  Melville's  name  from  the  list  of  privy  counsellors,  his 
majesty  has  acceded  to  this  advice,  and  the  business  will  be 
finished  on  the  first  day  that  a  cpuncil  is  held  for  general  pur- 
poses. Having  said  this,  I  shall,  with  the  permission  of  the 
house,  say  a  few  words  on  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
formerly  resisted  this  proposition,  and  those  unc^er  which  I 
have  fck  myself  bound  to  yield  to^.  The  hon.  gentleman* 
has  thought  proper  to  allude  to  the  discussion  which  took 
place  on  the  day  previous  to  the  recess  ;  and  he  says,  that  on 
that  occasion  I  declared  that  nothing  then  appeared  to  me 
which  called  for  my  advising  his  majesty  to  erase  the  name 
of  Lord  Melville  from  the  list  of  privy  counsellors.  I  believe, 
sir,  it  is  in  the  recollection  of  the  house,  that  a  motion  similar 
to  that  now  brought  forward,  was  produced  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman on  the  day  to  which  he  has  alluded.  On  that  occa- 
sion I  did  state  that  the  motion  appeared  to  me  altogether 
unnecessary,  since  Lord  Melville  had  resigned  his  official  situ- 
ation, and  all  prospect  or  hope  of  his  return  to  office  was  ex- 
tinct, as  long  as  the  resolution  of  the  8th  of  April  remained 
in  full  force. — Unless  the  house  varied  their  decision  that 
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determination '  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  noble  lord's 
return  to  power.  At  that  time  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  house  that  such  a  motion  should  be  per- 
sisted in»  or  that  it  was  at  all  necessary  after  the  resolution  of 
censure  on  a  former  evening.  Many  gentlemen  who  con- 
curred in  this  resolution  thought  that  the  wound  which  had 
been  inflicted  should  not  be  aggravated  by  any  unnecessary 
circumstances  of  severity ;  that  when  the  justice  of  the  puh- 
lie  was  satisfied),  the  feelings  of  the  individual  ought  not  to  be 
outraged.  Even  several  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  did  not  seem  to  wish  that  the  motion  should  be  pushed 
to  a  division.  The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn^  and 
in  room  of  it  the  house  agreed  to  lay  the  resolutions  before  the 
throne,  and  to  await  the  ultimate  decision  of  his  majesty.  By 
following  this  course,  it  was  imagined  that  the  same  result 
would  be  obtained  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  noble 
lord,  who  was  already  sufficiently  afflicted  by  the  general  de- 
cision of  the  house.  This  step  then  being  taken,  it  did  not 
strike  me  that  it  was  at  all  expected  that  it  was  my  duty  espe- 
cially to  advise  his  majesty  to  erase  the  name  of  Lord  Melville 
from  the  list  of  his  privy  counsellors.  If  I  had  conceived  this 
to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  house,  I  should,  unquestionably^ 
have  bowed  to  it,  but  not  viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  I 
did  not  conceive  that  I  was  bound  to  give  the  advice  which  tl^ 
motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  calculated  to  enforce.  Since 
that  time,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  notice  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  renew  his  motion,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  as- 
certain what  is  the  prevailing  feeling  of  gentlemen  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  had  occasion  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  re*- 
spectable  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  bouse,  and  seeing 

•  reason  to  believe  that  the  step  to  which  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  is  directed  wasT  considered  expedient,  I  have>  how<^ 
ever  reluctantly  from  private  feeling,  felt  it  incumbent  on  mc 
to  propose  the  erasure  of  the  noble  lord's  name  from  the  list 
of  privy  counsellors.  I  confess,  sir,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  it^  that  I  did  not  advise  this  step  without  a  bitter 
pang,  but  a  sense  of  public  duty  gave  way  to  private  friend- 
ship and  esteem,     I  will  not  erase  from  my  bosom  feelings  of 

*  private  affection,  but  I  cannot  suffer  these  feelings  to  interfere 
with  what  I  find  to  be  the  declared  sense  of  a  majority  of  this 
house.  I  own  the  step  was  by  me  reluctantly  taken,  but  it 
was  not  for  me  to -dispute  the  wisdom,  or  to  thwart  the  wishes 
of  parliament*  After  what  I  have  said,  I  trust  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman will  see  tHe  propriety  cf  withdrawing  his  motion. 
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Eyctj  public  object  is  now  obtained  which  the  motion  €Cmld 
accomplish)  and  I  am  sure  the  honourable  gentleman  has  can- 
dour and  humanity  enough  not  to  press  discussions,  the  only 
effect  of  which  must  be  to  wound  the  already  severely  afflicted 
feelings  of  an  unfortunate  individual. 

Mr,  Fox  would  have  felt  it  more  satisfactory,  and  he  believed 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  country,  had  the  event 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  just  announced,  taken 
place  in  a  manner  more  congenial  to  the  object  of  public  jm- 
tice.  It  did  not  appear  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
as  the  voluntary  act  of  men  who  wished  to  punish  guilt.  No» 
indeed,  they  hardly  would  admit  that  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Melville  deserved  that  character.  On  the  contrary  they  not 
long  since  insisted  that  the  delinquent  was  guilty  only  of  a 
breach  of  the  intention  of  the  act  of  parliament.  Now,  how* 
ever,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  alleged  the  change  in  his 
tone  to  4)roceed  from  respect  to  the  sense  of  tl^  house. 
But  was  not  that  sense  sufficiently  known  some  weeks  agOj 
and  yet  Lord  Melville's  name  was  suffered  to  remain  among 
the  list  of  privy  counsellors?  Where  did  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  house?  if  he. had 
collected  it  from  their  public  proceedings,  it  had  been  long 
notorious.  But  perhaps  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been 
canvassing  among  individuals,  and  was  not  likely  to  succeed 
in  pressing  an ,  opposition  to  the  motion  before  the  house. 
It  had,  indeed,  been  said  that  the  decision  which  led  to  the 
result  the  house  had  just  heard,  was  the  effect  of  something 
that  had  occurred  among  ministers  abput  a  week  since,  that 
it  proceeded  from  ministerial  intrigue,  that  it  was  a  compro- 
mise. For  his  own  part  he  could  not  say  that  he  believed  this 
rumour,  but  it  was  in  circulation.  Most  certainly,  if  the 
-  change  in  the  resolution  of  ministers  arose  from,  a  wish  to 
comply  with  the  sense  of  the  house,  it  must  have  taken  pla^ 
much  sooner,  for  that  sense,  concurring  with  the  sense  of  the 
country,  had  long  and  loudly  called  for  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Melville  from  his  majesty's  councils.  But  still  t^e  minister 
would  not  yield  until  it  was  ascertained  by  a  private  canvass 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  do  so.  No,  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  giving  up  Lord  Melville,  while  there  was  any  hope 
of  saving  him.  There  was  no  notion  of  removing  him  from 
the  adnuralty,  until  his  public  conviction  in  that  house  ren-^ 
dered  it  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  ward  off  a  motion  of 
his  honourable  friend,  and  then  the  noble  lord  resigned.  The 
minister  seemed  determined  to  cling  to  his  friend^  while  he 
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could  take  a  decent  hold  of  him,  resolted  to  fight  his  cause 
while  there  was  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  Lord  Mel- 
ville wa^  to  be  protected  to  the  last  inoment ;  for  although 
the  inotion  before  the  house  had  been  announced  some  time 
since,  a  compliance  with  its  object,  which  was  the  object  of 
justice,  was  only  communicated  to  the  house  the  moment  it 
was  about  to  be  submitted.  The  thing  *'  though  speedily 
done  was  tardily  begun,*'  and  this  served  to  shew  to  the  house 
and  the  country  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  disposition 
of  ministers,  what  degree  of  confidence  was  due  to  their  sense  of 
public  equity,  upon  which  he  trusted  that  no  confidence  would 
be  placed,  but  that  the  house  would  take  into  its  own  hands 
the  prosecution  of  a  business  which  they  had  so  happily  com- 
menced. Not  that  they  would  legislate  against  peculation, 
for  the  experience  of  the  past  held  out  no  promise  to  the  fu- 
ture that  legislation  would  be  an  efficient  remedy.  But  let  die 
house  take  measures  to  discover  and  punish  peculators.  Let 
real  inquiries  be  instituted  and  pursued.  Let  all  the  different 
reports  on  the  table  be  closely  examined.  Let  that  be  the 
work  of  the  house,  but  in  the  prosecution  of  it  let  not  minis- 
ters be  trusted.  Any  support  from  such  ministers  to  such 
a  course  of  proceeding  must  be  hollow.  Their  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  subject  before  the  house  sufficiently  proved 
that;  for  the  triumph  ovei:  peculation  obtained  in  this  In- 
stance was  not  with  their  will.  No  5  it  was  extorted  from 
them,  and  they  were  at  last  forced  to  give  up  the  peculator. 
*T)iey  were  afraid  of  a  declaration  in  that  house,  if  they  per- 
■sisted  farther  in  screening  the  delinquent.  It  was  quite  obvi- 
ous that  they  most  reluctantly  yielded,  that  the  voice  of  the 
country  and  of  justice  would  net  have  been  obeyed,  had  mi- 
otisters  the  power  to  resist. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  the  resolution  lie 
had  announced  to  the  house  hail  not  the  least  connection  with 
any  trans?.ction  out  of  doors.  This  he  most  distinctly  denied. 
A%  to  the  allusions  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  to  what  he  called  a  canvass  of  the  members,  he  saw  ^ 
nothing  censurable  in  his  availing  himself  of  his  extensive  in- 
tercourse vrith  members  to  ascertain  their  scntin.onts  upon  any 
public  question.  This  was  a  right  whicli  belonged  to  any 
member  of  that  house,  and  he  believed  it  was  the  general 
practice  with  every  member  who  had  any  proposition  to  bring 
forward.  When  he  found  that  any  particular  proceeding  was 
wished  for  by  a  majority  of  the  house,  he  thought  it  but  right 
and  respectful  to  idkt  that  proceeding  at  once,  and  tlius  pre* 
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vent  the  necessity  of  debate.  By  this  course  the  time  of  the 
house  was  saved,  and  its  opinion  treated  with  due  deference. 
"What  he  had  done  in  such  a  way  he  by  no  means  thought  ii>9 
consistent  with  his  ofBcial  duty,  or  the  respect  he  owed  to  the 
constitution  and  privileges  of  that  house. 

Mr.  Fox  disclaimed  having  said,  that  he  believed  the  change 
in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  conduct  to  proceed  from  the 
transaction  referred  to  out  of  doors.  Nor  did  he  mean  to  im- 
pute blame  to  an  endeavour  to  consult  the  opinion  of  mcnbers 
upon  any  public  question.  But  he  expressed  his  surprise  that 
if  this  measure  had  been  taken,  in  co^ipliance  with  the  sMsnse 
of  the  house,  it  had  not  been  taken  earlier,  that  it  had  not 
immediately  followed  those  resolutions  which  passed  the  house 
so  long  since. 

The  Chancellor  of  th€  Exche.quer  observed,  that  there  was 
not, one  word  in  the  resolutions  alluded  to  recommending  the 
removal  of  Lord  Melville's  name  from  his  majesty's  council^ 
or  at  all  relating  to  it. 

The  Secretary  at  War  confirmed  Mr.  Pitt's  statement  of  the 
sense  of  the  house  on  the  loth  of  April,^  that  it  was  not  then 
their  wish  to  press  the  m6tion  of  removing  Lord  Melville 
from  the  king's  councils*,  and  begged  the  house  to  recollect 
the  expressions  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Fox), 
who  to-day  finds  it  convenient  for  his  cause  to. argue,  that  he 
never  abandoned  the  prospect  of  banishing  Lord  Melville 
{rom  the  councils  of  the  king.  Did  not  that  gentleman  then 
say  that  he  gloried  in  being,  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  only  example  of  any  such  punishment  during  the  pr^ent 
reign,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  such  an  associate  as  Lord 
Melville,  in  what  he  called  a  distinction  and  an  honour?  and 
when  he  said  so,  and  when  he  says  otherwise  to-day,  does  he 
not  evince  an  inconsistency  and  contradiction  which  must  be  so 
obvious  to  the  house,  as  to  require  no  further  observation  ? 
^he  hon.  gentleman  who  began  the  debate  has  in  coarse  lan-v 
guage,  and  in  a  manner  which  has  little  in  it  of  liberality,  feeU 
ing  or  humanity,  pressed  upon  Lord  Melville,  as  if  he  had  share4 
the  plunder  of  die  nation,  or  participated  in  public  robbery ; 
if  he  means  so  to  charge  him,  let  the  charge  be  made,  and  i( 
will  be  met  and  repelled,^  as  unfounded  and  untrue.  The  ex- 
tent of  Lord  Melville's  criminality  is,  that  he  suffered  Trottei 
to  make  interest  of  the  public  money,  and  he  has,  which  I  dq 
not  quarrel  with,  incurred  thereby  the  heavy  censure,  which 
the  vote  of  this  house  on  the  8th  of  April  conveyed.  And  t 
^g  here  tp  observe,,  that  not  always  has  the  house  of  common^ 
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been  sd  ri^»  so  strictly  jnst»  as  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Mel* 
^iHe.     Is  tt  neeessary  to  say  that  Lord  HoUand  retired  from  * 
the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  army  in  1 765,  and  for  1 7  years,  . 
tiH  die  year  1782^  was  in  the.  undisturbed  enjoyment,  out  of . 
tffiee^  of  f5*,ocoL  per  annum  of  interest  of  public  money  re-  * 
maining  in  his  hands^  or  in  those  of  his  executors?    If  report  .v 
may  he  believed,  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  has  in  his  youth^^. 
hA  speculations,  as  he  terms  them,  or  as  in  plainer  ]^glish  ' 
they  would  be  called  gambling,  lost  sums  so  large,  as  no  com* 
nkm  private  fortune  could  supply ;  did  he,  when  20o,oooL.  . 
were  to  be  supplied,  imagine  that  Lord  Holland  was  not  in*^  r 
debecd  to  th&  purse  of  the  public,  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  * 
eitim^agattcies  of  his  early  life  ?   If  these  remarks  are  thought 
serere,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  only  from  provocation,  - 
seldom  surpassed,  they  have  been  called  forth. 

M^.  Fox^^tis  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  thought  proper 
to  make  such  a  pointed  allunon  to  the  conduct  of  my  frther, 
1  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  house  while  I  submit  a  few 
observations ;   for  although  a  considerable  time  has  dapsed  . 
since  the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man alhides,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  high  interest  in  any  thing  tliiat 
concerns  his  reputation.    What  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
could  mean  by  calling  him  to  my  recollection  in  this  instance, 
miless  to  create  an  uneasiness  in  my  breast,  I  am  a  loss  to  ima« 
gine.     For  how  does  the  case  of  my  father  apply  to  that  of 
Lord  Melville  ?    Tlie  case  of  Lord  Holland  is  as  clear  as  light. 
There  was  no  law  to  forbid  the  paymaster  of  the  army  to  ap*  • 
ply  the  balances  remaining  in  his  hands  to  any  purpose  of  pri» 
^ate  emolument,  in  the  way  described  at  the  time  Lord  Hrf-  ' 
land  held  that  office.    Taking  the  fact  as  it  stands,,  if,  as  the  : 
right  hon.  gentleman  alleges,  it  was  criminal  in  a  public  officer  1 
to  make  use  of  the  public  money  for  his  own  private  profit/  • 
when  there  was  no  act  of  parliament  against  it,  a  fortiori^  it . 
was  still  more  criminal  after  the  act  had  passed  (/I  crj  i>f  heart   \ 
tear!): .  The  diffirrence  between  the  case  of  I^rd  HoUand  and   : 
LordAMville  is  this,  that  the  conduct  of  the  former  was  not 
against  law»  while  that  of  the  other  was  in  the  very  teeth  of  I 
a  hw  proposed  by  himself.    What  then  does  the  right  hon.  - 
gentleman  gain  by  the  reference?    That  the  practice  which  * 
obtained  in  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  army  was  generally  . 
right,  I  am  not  now  going  to  argne.    But  I  do  remember,  - 
anl  it  must  be  in  the  recollection  ^\  the  house,  ^  that  at  the 
time  the  practice  was  under  discussion  very  ^ifierc&t  opinionr- 
prevailed  among  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in. the  iconntry^ ,. 

upon 
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19011  ibi»  questian,  whether  the  paymasters  were  aocdmrtable 
to  the  public  for  the  interest  arising  out  of  the  hahncev  re- 
Biainilig  in  their  bands*  I  know  that  the  negatrre  of  thk 
^vopofmon  was  maintained  by  many  persons  of  high  co6sider»> 
tiODy  but  most  certainly  the  weight  of  eminence  aacf  authority 
was  on  iht  other  side  $  for  it  was  held  that  the  balances  were, 
mat  the  property  of  the  public,  but  thatf  of  the  public  coedb- 
tori.  This  question  was  repeatedly^  discussed  in  this  houses 
Under  various  administrations.  I  will  not  mention  that  of  the 
liJttrqoid  of  Rockingham,  because  that  ministry  might  be  sap^ 
posed  to  have  some  regard  for  me,  but  it  was  very  fiilly  can^ 
vaStted  during  the  administration  of  Lord  North,  when,  ii^ 
4eod,  no  such  supposition  of  fixvour  could  exists  And  what 
was  the  result  ?— »why  thai  a  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  case  reported  that  the  practice  referred  to  was  regarded  as 
m  |srivitege  bel<Higing  to  the  office  of  paymaster  of  di.  army, 
and  thflit  it  had  universally  prevailed  with  those  who  held  that 
oftoe,  with  the  exception  of  the  father  of  the  gentleman  over 
•gadnst  me  (Lord  Cli^ham)  and  perhaps  another.  '  If  it  wo'C 
detihed  2  criminal  practice^  no  doufoc  some  measure  of  prose^ 
cntion  would  have  been  instituted.  But  the  fueling  was  diit 
ferent.  Nay,  the  house  so  felt  it,  and  evinced  itd  sentiment 
afterwards  by  granting  an  increase  of  the  salary  attached  to  the 
•ffic6,  kk  Keu  of  such  privilege.  That  sentiment  was  decidedly 
e^res^edr  in  the  resolution  of  the  committee,  upon  which  the 
§gbtty  of  LordMehriHe,  a$  treasux'er  of  the  navy^  was  augmented 
ih  order  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  thd  emoluments  result^ 
ing  ffom  the  use  of  the  public  balances,  which  from  the  pe* 
ri^  of  that  augmentation  was  entirety  to  cease.  Recollecting, 
therefore,  thart  the  practice  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentlemaii 
has  accused  my  father  did  prevail  among  the  paymasters  of 
the  army  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  salary  of  these  oMcers 
was  increased  at  tfaeappointmeRt  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Barr^^ 
Icumot  4ee  anjr  anaflcNty  between  the  case  of  Lord  Holknd 
and  Lord  MelvSle.  With  respect  to  the  allufion  Which  tfat 
riAt  honv  gentldfaair  lad  nade  to  my  conduct  in  early  life, 
ifaive,  tobesnfto,uithervht  hon.  gentleman  termsr  it,  gambled 
tf  fpoA  deiL  I  altat  fed  tint  I  oontinned  that  practice  mudh 
too  long,  and  lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money^  My  htheti 
Ao  do«^  left  me  •  large  fortune,  bwt  how  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  can  infer  that  my  manner  of  ^Sttding  that  Ib^tuM 
can  aiSbrd  any  proof  of  say  oomfivance  in  what  he  considers 
Wfhtikat'nimflrdpcrmutnet  of ^ obtaEnk^^  ic,  df  fhtK  I  wasa 
psff^  to  the  misappropriation  of  the  public  money,  t  kut^  iC 
..  VOL.  n*  1805.  Zz  to 
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to  the  house  to  conjecture.  That  those  who  are  thefelatiresy 
dr  Wh6  have  liad  the  misfortune  of  being  in  any  degree  con- 
neeted  with' JLord  Helvillcy  should  fecl'alTected  by  the  dbgrace 
-intp  t^fhiqh  he  has  fallen  jis,  1  admit,  very  natural;  but  yet  I 
thlxdc  thsit  such  feeling?  should  not  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the 
"Way  of  a  great  public  duty/  and  certainly  it  would  be  much 
more  delicate  not  at  all  to  express  them  in  thi^  house.  I  shall 
now  say  no  more  than  to  observe,  that  if  it  were  the  object 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  wound  my  feelings^  he  has  en« 
'tirely  failed,  and  to  repeat,  that  if  he  had  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  imputation  of  guilt  on  the  conduct  of  my  father,  that  sue* 
^ess  would  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  ^ilt  of  Lord  MelviUe. ' 

Mr.  Whitbnad  disclaimed  any  intention  positively  to  charge 
Lord  Melville  with  participating  the  profits  with  Trotter,  a$ 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side  seiemed  to  imagine. 
But  i^  upon  future  inquiry,  evidence  of  such  participation 
should  appear,  he  would  of  course  not  hesitate  to  bring  for* 
ward  the  charge.  The  hon.  member  added,  that,  from  what 
liad  appeared  to  the  house  that  .evening,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  press  his  motion.  He  concluded  with  asking 
whether  Lord  Melville  held  any  place  of  profit  during  the 
pleasure  df  the  crown  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  answered,  "  none  but  for  life.** 

Mr.  Fox  understood  from  a^noble  friend  of  his  (Lord  Henry 
Petty),  the  cause  of  whose  absence  from  the  house  that  day 
every  one  must  regret,  that  the  lord  privy  seal  of  Scotland 
was  not  a  place  for  life,  that  it  could  not  be  legally  so  granted* 
However,  upon  the  motion  of  which  his  noble  fi*iend  had 
fi^iven  notice,  that  question  would  be  fully  discussed,  and  there* 
fore  he  should  say  nothing  more  upon  it  at  present.  * 

Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Grey  put  off  the  notice  of  Lord  Henry  Pettv's  motioDi 
which  stood  for  Wednesday,  to  the  next  day  se'nnight. 
^  The  military  commission  inquiry  bill  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  on  Friday. 

Sir  J«  Newport  gave  notice  that  he  would  on  the  next  dajr 
f e'nni^ht  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  die  appointment 
of  a  sunilar  commission,  to  inquire  into  the  military  expendw 
ture  of  Ireland.  •      -     .    . 

The  naval  commissioners*  bill  was  read  a  secdnd  tioMy  and 
ordered  to  b?  coowmtted  onJFriday.    > 

.  CURATES.-  .,       • 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  rcading.gf  the  curates'  prois 

vision  bill,  .i  .     ,i 

^'\         '      -      :  .-'Mr. 
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"  Mr.l^est^rn  considering  this  a  measure  tenjjng  tp  iubyert 
the  church  establishment,  to  render  the  whole  bod;  of  t^e 
clergy  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  bishops  for  the  preservl* 
tion  of  thdr'reyenuei  moved;  in  order  that  the.  parties  inter- 
ested should  have  time  to  examine  its  natu^  and  extent,  that 
|hc  second  reading  should  be  postponed  till  that  day  fortnights 

Mr»  Creevey  said,  that  although  this  bill  professed  pniv  tQ 
encourage  the  residence  of  curates,  the  effect  of  it  would  be 
to  transfer  to  the  curates  above  one-fifth  of  the  whole  revenue 
6f  Ac  rectories.  He  particularly  objected  to  that  clause  whic^ 
proposed  to  empower  the  bishops  to  let  out  the  glebe  to  the 
curates,  at  any  rent  they  pleased. 

The  Attorney  General  and  Sir  William  Scott  defimded 
the  bill,  and  objected  to  the  proposed  delay.  They  contended 
that  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  sanctioned  by  two  sta- 
tutes alueady  in  existence,  and  th^t  its  object  -was  perfectly 
congenial  to  the  church  establishment.  It  only  proposed  to 
compel  rectors  who  were  un\(rilling  to  reside  on  their  livings, 
and  do  their  duty,  to  pay  curates  K>r  doing  it. 

Sir  John  Wrottesley  disapproved  of  that  part  of  the  bill 
wlnck  refers  to  the  letting  of  the  glebe  lands^  and  thought  the 
whole  act  required  much  consideration. 

Lord  Porchester  was  desirous  that  the  curates  should,  in  all 
tases,  have  a  sufficient  income;  but  condemned  this  new  spc<* 
cies  of  income  tax  on  the  rectors.  He  said  the  bill  had  been 
improperly  hurried  iotvnrd. 

The' Attorney  General  contended  that  he  had  not  proceeded 
widi  any  undue  haste. . 

Mr.  FeUbwes  was  a  friend  to  the  bill,  and  wished  £ven  that 
the  rectors  ^ould  be  compeUed  to  residence. 

Mr.  Western  withdrew  his  amendment. 
/The  bill  was  thea  read  a  second  time,  and,  committed  tor 
the  next  day. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald,  the  Irish  common 
lands  partition  bill  was  read  a  second  time ;  to  be  committed 
the  next  day.  .  - 

Mr.  G-  Ponsonby  gave  notice,  that  he  should  the  next  day 
tnove  for  leave  to  bring  In  a  bill  to  amend  the  Irish  county^ 
road  act. 

Mr.  Lee  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  water  sup- 
ply bill.  After  a  short  conversation  between  Mr.  Alexander^ 
who  stated  that  the  bill  would  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
the  canals;  and  Mr.  Lee,'  in  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
die  bill,  being  only  intended  to  carry  into  effect  the  acts  of  the 
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Irish  fzvRtmtat  of  the  19th  and  3bth  of  the  king,  the  hitf 
was  read  a  second  time,  ana  ordered  to  be  conunitted  on  MoA* 
day  next. 

The  ChanceHof  of  the  Exchequer  gave  notice,  that  on 
Wednesday  next  he  should  move  foi<  the  appointment  of  m 
committee  to  inquire  Into  the  state  of  the  accounts  between 
the  East  India  company  and  the  govemtnent  of  this  country. 

REPORT   OF.S«!PFl*y. 

Mr*  Alexander  brought  up  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
tupply ;  and  the  resolutions  respecting  the  ei(traordinarie#  tf 
the  army  being  read, 

Mr.  franilahd -wbhcd  to  knov,.  whether  it  was  intended 
to  make  any  allowance  of  forage  to  field-officers  in  the 
wooden  encampments,  in  which  the  troops  were  so  advantft« 
geously  distributed  throughout  the  line  of  defence  of  thecoitfi« 
try.  They  had  brigade  parades  every  day  of  three  regimemit  . 
^nd  the  troops  were  exercised  in  large  bodies  in  the  manoeiivres 
of  an  army  twice  a  week.  There  was  a*  large  aliowance  of  fii* 
rage  to  fkid^officers  in  proper  time,  according  to  their  irank» 
the  moment  the  troops  took  the  field  m  canvas  encampments  ( 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  some  allovnance  sh«dld  not  be  ttaAo 
to  them,  in  the  wooden  encampmehtSy  when  the  dnty  was  pre- 
cisely  tKe  same.  # 

The  Secretary  at  IVar  admitted  that  the  matter  was  deservi 
ing  of  consfderation ;  and  had  no  doubt  but  the  persons  ft! 
&e  head  of  thardepirtmeat  wouU  pay  it  every  attention* 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Western,  an  account  was' ordered  of 
the  quantity  of  com,  grain;  and  flour,  that  had  been  imported 
into  the  jport  of  London,  and  the  other  ports  of  England^ 
from  Scotland,  since  the.  first  of  Qctobei  ^  to  the  latest  period 
the  same  could  be  made  out. 

'  The  Irish  loan  bill  was  reported,  to  be  read  a  third  ti^ie 
l(he  next  day. 

COMM^TT^E   PF   WATS   AND    l^EANS. 

.  Tl^e  ^use  went  into,  s^  committee  of  ways  and  means^  to 
which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  account  of  t}i^ 
deficiency  o^  the  sum  granted  last  session  for  defraying  the 
arrears  of  the  civil  list  was  referred,  ^nd  the  spo)  pf  io,459U 
ir?8  voted  tQ  mai^e  good  the  same.  On  the  hpusa^being  fC" 
mn^edj  the  repprt  was  ordered  to  be  rec^ive4  ^ext  j^y. ,  ,  \ 
.  On  the  (potion  of  the  Secretaiy  at  War,  ^'committee  wa^ 
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sppomtcd  to  prepare  fsrtimatcs  of  the  euciK^s  of  fh^^f  ^ 
.clothing  of  the  militia  of  Gresit  Britain  hr  the  y^r  i^^y  of 
the  allowances  to  aubaltem  officers  of  militia  ^uriog  p^aipei 
.«f  the  pay  aqd  allowances  to  adjutants  ^4  serj^nu  majpr  of 
^hc  militia  i  and  also  of  the  expences  of  the  pay  aa4  dothix^ 
of  the  militia  of  Ireland* 

Mr..  Alexander  brought  up  tht  report  9f  the  ^pmia^iittec  W 
the  34th  of  his  majesty,  so  far  us  it  relates  to  the  evemptioH 
ef  slates,  under  the  vadue  of  20s.  per  ten*  from  duty*  Tht 
Ktofattioa  reoommending  the  repead  of  that  dauie  wa»  agrped 
^tOf  and  a  bill  ordered  accordingly. 

The  Chancelbr  of  the  £xcheqaer»  hy  order  of  his  majotft 
laid  before  the  house  accounts  of  the  sums  that  would  be  ncoes* 
•ary  to  defray  the  expences  of  stationary  fpr  both  houses  of 
parliament;  for  the  inland  navigation  of  Scotland  i  for  print* 
ng  the  journals  of  the  house ;  for  making  good  fiums  advanced 
^om  the  civil  list  pursuant  to  orders  of  the  house  ;  for  mahiqg 
piQd  the  deficiencies  of  the  graxits  of  last  ses^ioa  i  aod  ibr  the 
ialaria»  of  ^he.  diffevqit  officers  of  the  house; 
'  Mr?  James  Fitxgex^id  cvivcd  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
.  luMne  a  copy  of  die  pafeent»  &c.  by  which  the  lords  of  the 
trcasory  in  Ireland  held  their  offices*  and  of  their  salaries* 
Also  an  account  of  the  amount  of  revenue  of  Great  Britaia 
and  Ireland  derived  from  the  territorial  dependoicies  ^berco^ 
•firom  the  1st  of  Jaattary,  iSox»  to  the  present  time^  so  £ir  as 
the  same  coul4  be  ascermined. — Ordered. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then  disposed  o£«-»iU* 
joumed. 


HPVSE    OF    lORDS. 

TyESDAT,  MAT  7. 

Counsel  was.  heard  in  the  Irish  appeal  causcj  Rowe  T.  Po«r* 
ir*    To  he  further  heard  on  Thursday  next. 
Iiord  HoUa^4  took;  the  oathsi  an4  his  seat. 

STAHPING    ORDERS. 

Lord  Mutgrave  brought  forward  his  motion  for  erasing  from 
the  book  which  purported  to  contain  the  standing  ordei^  of 
the  house,  the  order  No.  30,  which  empowered  any  lOdivi* 
dual  peer  to  move  the  house  to  go  itlto  a  committee^  when  he 
^hhed  to  speak  upon  a  question  more  than  once,  bi^  widi  a 
Tietr  lo  enlarge  the  freedom  of  debate.    His  lordship^Sd  «ot 

well 
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wdt  kfiOW  whether  he' should  dwell  tfpon  the  regdladon  as  a 
tfandttig  drder  of  the  house,  or  merely  as  an  admonition  of 
ranembratice,  in  whieh  light  it  seemed  to  be  considered  by  the 
nobte  ]m*d  upon  the  woolsack.  But  in  whaterex*  point  of  view 
k  might  be  regarded}  he  could  not  but  look  upon  it  as  a  stand-* 
fng  Of  del*  of  the  house,  and  as  such  he  should  touch  upon  the 
various  reasons  which  ufaoold  induce  the  house  to  discontinue 
it*  He  had  therefore  to  represent  the  abuse  of  such  an  order 
S0  -preglMnt  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences..  It  was 
km  9sAy  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  house,  and  the 
fm|)artiality  and  solemnity  of  their  proceedings,  but  k  also. 
fPfi^  ro  infiinge  the  privileges  of  the  house,  by  rendering  nu-> 
jpiKOry  the  interposition,  in  the  case  of  such  committiccs^  of 
inmieB  or  protests*  It  afibr ded  opportunity  to  great  and  pow-f 
erful  debaters  to  engross  the  whole  discussion  of  any  question,* 
however  important,  by  continually  resorting  to  the  expedi^ 
ei  moving  for  a  committee,  onder  the  cover  of  this  standing 
order.  Besides,  what  a  powerful  and  dangerous  engine  might 
It  not  prove  in  the  hands  of  a  despotic  governmenti  or  of  a- 
turbulent  and'fiKtions  opposition,  who,  by  protractbg  any 
diftrussion  that  might  involve  the  most  important  affiQr8,ja(Uist 
throw  almost  insuperable  obstacles  and  embarrassments  ia  the 
way  of  public  biftiness  ?  He  should  not  insist  on  the  slighter 
Inconveniences  which  an  enforcement  of  such  an  ordo*  mi^t 
frequently  produce,  but  the  arguments  he  had  already  ad- 
vanced against  its  being  longer  continued  were,  in  his  mind, 
Ailly  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  now  moving,  that  the  said 
order  be  vacated. 

Lard  Carnarvon  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  very  opposite 
grounds  upon  which  it  was  supported  by  the  hon.  mover. 
He  contended  that  it  could  never  interfere  with  proxies  or 
protests,  and  that  no  measure  could  be  ultimately  decided  on 
jn  such  committees,  but  only  after  the  house  was  resumed, 
^hen  proxies  and  protests  might  take  their  usual  course. 
Whatever  inconvenience  might  attend  it,  the  inconvenience 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  with  which  it 
must  be  pregnant ;  for  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best  se« 
Curity  of  freedom  of  debate^  which  the  other  orders  of  the 
house  tended  to  repress. 

.  The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  well  know  how  to  treat  the 
.question.  He  never  could  look  upon  the  order  in  question, 
fts  a.feal  standing  order  of  the  house,  but  merelv  as  an  admo- 
piuon  or  remcmbraiicei  which  certainly  requirea  much  cxpta* 
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>  OBtie^  ;ind  die  lutiine.of  that  explaiiatioii  he^imitt  eiiSbji* 
vour  to  submit  to  the  house. 

.  Lord  GrmvUU  contended,  thait  the  order  objected  to  wm 
^ever  found,  to  have  htcxi  attended  with  faaconvepieBcer  it 
had  been  enforced  but  three  times,  during  a  period  ofv.c^f 
two  hundred  years;  and  even  when  it  was  enforced,  it  ws^ 
only  upon  occasions  that  thox^ughly  justified  the  interposition 
of  the  order. 

Lords  Radnor  and  Spencer  coincidedwith  the  same  line  of 
argument,  while  Lords  Harrowby  and  Hawkesbury  tupporte^ 
the  motion  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  noble  mover.  The 
latter  noble  lord  principally  enforoed  his  argument  in  favidur 
of  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  the  house,  ffajtt^* 
took  advantage  of,  or  had  a  eontrol  over  that  order,  bttt  inw 
dividuals,  which  certainly  might  be  used,  when  so  intendedf 
in  the  most  vexatious  manner. 

1  After  a  few  words  in  reply  from  Lord  Abilgravei  the  bottse 
divided  on  the  question : 

Contents — ^Present  14    Not  Contents—Present         14 
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Majority  in  &vour  of  the  motion  7. 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  ^p 

Mr.  Matthews  gave  notice,'  that  on  Monday  next  he  should 
move  for  le^ye  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  the  13th 
6f  George  UI.  relating  to  turnpike  roads  and  broad'wbeet 
waggons.  ^  y 

A  new  w|it  was  ordered  for  the  election  of  a  member  Jot 
Coventry;  in  the  room  of  F,  W.  Barlow,  cscj.  decpasc^*      t 

IRISH    AFFAIRS.  .         . 

^  'On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fbster  It  was  Ordered,  that  t^'e  house 
should  the  next  day  resolve  itself  into  a  comttiittee  to-jpdnsider 
^f  the  propriety  of  encouraging  the  consumption  or  beer  in 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  other  principal  towns  in  Jref^rid,  and  ta 
indemnify  the  officers  of  excise  for  the  lds$  of  JVc?,  By  tbe^ 
transfer  of.  the  collection  of  die  excise  to^  the  eoi^mi^sioner^ 
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port  to  be  receiTed  n^t  day. 

Tbe  Itfork  of  the  Irish  ftoxtikiMj  note  biU  was  fbrther 
etasidere^  aad  tie  bill  Ordared  ta  be  rcid  a  third  time : 


The: 


Irith  loatt  bill  iris  resid  a  tUtd  time  and  pasiod. 

The  Irish  dollar  token  biU  was  reportod^  and  ordsrod  to  bo 
read  a  third  time  next  day. 

Colond  Bagwell's  bilt  ka^ttffab^^  the  r^ist^  of  free- 
holders in  Irehoid  was  tead  a  second  time,  aftct  some  obser« 
nations  from  Mr.  O.  Ponsonby,  who,  though  friendly  to  thd 
prfaiciple  of  the  biQ,  thdueht  many  of  its  prcnrisions  reqcrirod 
am«ndmeilt*-8ir  Richard  Martin,  who  thooght  the  power  (nS 
questioning'  the  votes  by  traverse  Wotiid  lead  to  many  incon« 
veniencies^  and  that  the  rights  of  Toters  should  be  decided  oil* 
ly  by  the  house  of  commons — Sir  John  Newport,  who  was  of 
the  simcf  optfuoh  aa'Mr.  PonsoAby ;  and  Lord  Temipi^^  irho 
thought,  with  Sir  Richard  Martin,  it  unconstitutionat  totran^ 
fer  the  decision  of  the  rights  of  voters  from  the  bouse  of  com* 
flions.    The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed  on  Thursday. 

Me*  C^.  Ponsonby  obtained  leave  tp  bring  in  a  bill  to  amende 
in  some  instances,  the  laws  relating  to  roads  made  by  county 
presedtment  in  Ireland. 

The  paymaister  of  the  forces  regulation  bill  was  read  a  se»f 
cond  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  on  Mbnd^y. 

Sir  John  Anderson  presented  a  petition  from  the  vintners 
company,  praying  compensation  for  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  construction  of  the  London  dock^.-^<Mefed  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

sift  BbSlfi  F0PlfAlil. 

Sir  A.  Haaotf<f  presented  a  peritit)n  front  th^  navf  boaf^ 
praying  the  hon^  ta  order  to  be*  briid  before^  it  copies  of  th< 
letters  of  that  board  to  the  admiralty,  da^ed  4th  of  May,  iH 
vindication  of  the  cotnmissiotf  ers  of  titat  bo^df  from  t&e  ^perw 
iionr  cast  on  thdtn  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Tucker,  ht6  of  tha^ 
boards  now  before  the  house.  .  • 

Oi^  the  motion  that  copies  of  these  letters  of  the  nav;  bo^rd 
be  laid  before  the  house,  • 

JUr.  Kinnaird  stated,  that  it  woufd  be  .proper  fof  him  fo 
nostpone  his  motion  relative  to  Sir  Home  Pbp&am,  )£  thf 
letters  contained  any  comprehensive  xange  ormatter.  If  they' 
contain^  only  a  reply  to  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Ticker,  oi^ 
the  oittinioa  ^  ^  larg^  portion  of  tune  in  the  second  statemen^ 
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of  the  Romney'.s  accounts^  he  W9is  prq>ared  t9.gp^pn.wit)uhe 

motion.  *;//*/ -J*  

.&irA.HamQnd  believed  ih?  papers  now  ipoy^d^for  con- 
tained a  complete  answer  to  this  charge,  byt  ttvcyj^^olycd  als^ 
other  parts  of  this  extensive  subject :  he  expected  the  papery 
which  were  short,  would  he  printeti  .by.  thc.^tim^.thc^ house 
would  meet  the  next  day.  .  ^     .  ' ' 

Mr.  Tierney  conceived  the  whole  <ju*es(ipri  to  be  at  presen^^ 
Whether  Mr.  fucker's  report  on  the  jubsecjuen^  con'ection$ 
was  well  founded.  It  was  certainly  desirable  that  the  clur 
racter  of  a  gallant  officer,  impatient  to  take  his  ^hare  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  with  a  reputation  unstained  and  un- 
spotted, should  be  brought  to  investigation  without  delays 
He  thought  the  wbole  case  ought  to  be  referred  jto  a  commit- 
tee of  the  house.  .  -^ 

The  C/jnincel/or  of  the  Exchequer  understood  it  to  he  the  in» 
,  tention  of  the  hon.  gentkman  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  to  move  that 
the  business  be  referred  to  a  committee.  In  that  case  there 
was  no  occasion  for  delay.  He  thought  it  right  to  state  de-. 
cidedly,  that  there  could  be  no  understanding  before  the  de7 
bate,  as  to  what  the  proceedings  would-  be  lyhich  the  luHiscf 
may  think  proper  to  adopt.  'Hie  gallant  officer  who  was  the 
first  object  of  the  motion,  may  think  it  right  tp  have  the  Qp^ 
portunity  of  clearing  his  conduct  before  the  committee,  or  be- 
fore the  house  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  commjitee* 
The  navy  board  may  think  it  necessary  to  take  steps  for  its 
own  just  ideation.  Others  also  were  implicated  \  but  there 
^cre  points  of  far  greater  importance  involved,  points  essen- 
tially connected  with  British  justice,  and  the  treedom  and 
rights  of  the  subject.  The  consideration  of  how  far  abuses 
existed  in  departments  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  safetT 
c^  the  couhtry  formed  a  material  part  of  the  subject  \  and  if', 
ft  committee  was  to  be  appointed,  it  was  to  be  understood 
that  all  these  Objects  may  form  a  part  of  its  charge.  > 
■  After  some  further  observations  from  Mr.  Tiorncjr,  Mr. 
Kinnaird  said  it  was  his  intention  to  move  that  the  papen  be 
referred  to  a  committee ;  that  he  was  far  from  abandoning 
the  charge  against  the  hen.  officer,  though  the  navy  board 
was  now  so  much  implicated.  The  papers  were  ordered* 
They  were  afterwards  presented  by  Mir,  W.  Dickinson,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

"^  Several  accounts  relating  to  the  ballast  furnished  by  the 
Trinity  House  since  17B3,  and  the  diarter  of  that  society  is** 
liied  by  Queen  Elisabeth  and  Chatles  II«  were  ordered  td  be 
laid  before  the  house/  ' 
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NAVAL   ADMINISTRATION  OF   LORD   ST.   VINCENT, 

Mr.  Jifffry  (of  Poolc)  rose  to  make  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  for  the  production  of  papers  on  this  subject. 
He  disclaimed  all  party  motives,  txung  entirely  unconnected 
#ith  party,  and  haviiig  communicated  only  with  a  few  per- 
sons unconnected  with  party,  and  one  or  twq  on  both<sides  of 
the  hoose,  whom  he  thought  mpst  interested  in  the  subject. 
From  the  attentive  examination  he  had  made,  he  was  sure  the 
house  would  be  of  opinion,  on  the  production  of  the  papers 
he  was  about  to  move  for,  that  the  present  depressed  and  de- 
graded state  of  the  British  navy  ipras  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
Sari  St.  Vincent|  who,  if  he  had  continued  much  longer  ^t 
the  head  of  that  department,  would  have  ruined  it  altogether. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with  moving  for  a  long  list  of 
Recounts,  to  the  number  of  30  or  upwards,  relative  to  the 
sitate  of  the  navy,  ;ind  the  manner  of  supplying  the  dock-yards 
with  British  and  other  timber,  building,  repairing,  and  break- 
ing up  ships,  &c.  from  1783,  inclusive,  down  to  the  present 
year. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wished  for  time.to  consider 
the  motions,  as  he  was  apprehenrive  they  may  contain  mat- 
ter the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
public  service. 

jidmiral  Markham  stated,  that  nothing  could  be  more  high- 
ly gratifying  to  the  noble  lord  now  accused,  and  those  whq 
acted  with  him,  than  the  fullest  examination  of  their  conduct. 
He  allowed  that  the  present  state  of  the  British  navy  was  not, 
very  satisfactory,  and  that  the  cause  ought  to  be  inquired  into. 
He  trusted  tlic  blame  would  not  rest  with  Lord  5k.  Vincent. 
He  thought  it  matter  of  serious  consideration  to  unfold  the 
uriiole  means  and  methods  of  supplying  the  British  navy  since 

Mr,  Greji  as  a  friend  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  challenged  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  He  could  not  conceive  that 
the  British  navy  was  degraded  and  disgraced.  He  hoped  it  ne- 
ver would  be  so.  Any  depressiort  thqt  it  was  under  at  present, 
h^  was  sure  would  not  be  found  chargeable  to  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, under  wl^ose  administration  it  had  gained  so  much  • 
giory  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  under  him  none  of 
those  events  had  occurred  that  gave  room  for  lamentation. 

Mr.  Jeffery  said,  that  it  was  the  goQtl  fortune  pf  Earl  St.  ^ 
Vincent,  that  a  navy  worthy  of  the  British  character  had  beeq  , 
pat  into' his  hands.     With  such  a  navy  he  could  not  fail  to  be  ' 
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victorious  in  every  quarter.  It  warhb  £iult  to'have  left  after, 
him  a  navy  totally  inadequate.  During  his  whale  admtni^ 
stration  but  one  ship  of  the  Une  had  been  laid- down  in  the 
king's  jards,  and  only  two  contracted  for  with  the  merchants. 
He  had  no  partiality  for  I^ord  .Melvilie.  He  took  pride  to 
himself  that  he  had  voted  in  the  majority,  of  the  Bth  of 
April,  against  that  noUe  lord  $  but  he  would  say^  in  justice  to 
his  naval  administration,  that  evdiy  exertion  had  been  made 
in  it  to  redeem  the  navy  from  the  state  into  which  it  had 
&llen  froiii  the  negligence  of  Earl  St*  Vincent.  He  consented 
to  postpone  his  motion  till  Thursds^. 

Some  further  conversation  followed,  in  which  Mr*  Tiemey 
called  for  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Grey  challenged  it^  and 

Mr.  Jeffery  declared,  from  the  attention  he  had  paid  to 
the  subject,  that  the  house  would  find  that  he  had  not  brov^t 
forward  the  subject  without  ample  grounds. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  house  went  into 
a  committee  on  the  stipendiary  curates  bill,  which  after  being  ^ 
reported  was  recommitted  for  next  day. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the' 
house  went  into  a  committee  on  the' property  duty  bill.  Px^ 
vioosly  to  its  commitment  the  Chancellor  of  •  the  Exchequef 
stated,  that  the  clauses  he  proposed  to  introduce  into  this  bill 
were  merely  of  a  verbal  nature,  or  such  as  related  to  regula- 
tion only,  and  not  such  as  would  produce  any  alteration  in  the 
rates  or  quantum  of  the  duty.  A  number  of  clauses  were 
then  severally  read,  and  after  some  conversation  agreed  to. 
The  report  was  ordered  to  be  received- o»  Friday  next. 

Mr.  Alexander  brought  up  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  deficiencies  of  the  civil  list,  when  the  resolution  granting 
to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  10,458!.  is.  6id.  fer  the  purpose 
therein  mentioned,  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

The  committee  on  the  Irish  land  partition  bill  was  post- 
poned till  next  day.-*-* Adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

WBDNESDAT,   MAY  8. 

The  committee  of  privileges,  on  the  standing  order  with 

respect  to  I^ord  Melville,  again  met,  and  sat  till  half  after 
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four  o'clock  in  thtf  afternoon.  They  then  adjourned  till  the 
l^ezt  day  at  frve  o^clock. 

The  Lord  Chancdlor  presented  a  petition  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  against  the  Irish  Roman  catholic  claims,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

.  Hblordsh^  then  gave  notice,  that  he  should,  on  Monday, 
if  respect  to  the  absence  of  a  noble  lord  (Auckland)  should 
permit  him,  propose  a  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  it 
to  appear  on  the' joumak  of  the  house  on  what  principles  their 
proceedings  had  been  regulated  in  the  business  of  Mx.  Justice 
ToXp 

Lord  GreoTiUe  expressed  his  individual  regret,'  that  it 
would  not  be  in  his  power  to  be  present  on  that  day.  His  ab-- 
sence,  however,  could  be  of  little  consequence,  as  he  had  so 
frequently  delivered  his  sentiments  on  that  subject. 

ADVOWSON  BlLIt. 

^  The  order  of  the  day  for  goiog  into  a  committee  on  the 
advowson  bill  being  read. 

The  Earl  of  St^olk  begged  that  a  bill  of  so  much  invpor-< 
tsince  should  not  be  hurried  throtigh  any  of  its  stages  in  a 
hoii^  ivl^^re  .there  was  so  njumerous  an  attendance  of  right 
n;v«  prdates,  and  hardly  a  single  lay  lord  was  present.  He 
begged  the  right  rev.  bench  to  recollect  that  the  cause  which 
they  wished  to  promote  must  be  most  essentially  benefited 
while  church  patronage  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  laity ; 
-and  that  this  biU,  besides^  went  to  abrogate  a  material  part  of 
a  statute  to  which,  not  the  established  church  alone,  but  the 
cause  of  religion  itself,  owed  its  best  safeguard— that  of  mortr 
main.  The  mischievous  cohsequences  resulting  from  an  over 
extension  of  l^ded  property  of  the.  country  in  the  hands  of 
the  chureh.had  been  already.  &lt ;  he  thought  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  repetition  of  that  evil. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  the  right  rev.  bench  would  agree  to 
postpone  farther  proceeding  in  this  bill,  tiU  afull  attendance  of 
lay  lords  could  be  procured. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  ready  to  confess  that  the  bill  might 
contain  some  clauses  to  which  the  lay  lords  might  reasonably 
make  some  objections  ^  but  as  many  of  them  had  been  pre- 
sent that  evening,  well  aware  that  the  discussion  of  that  ques- 
tion was  to  come  on,"  J|e  could  not  conceive  that  they  would 
Ji^ve  withdrawn  if  they  imagined  themselves  interested,  or  that, 
under  the  circumstances  al}ud^  to,  they  wquld  have  preferred 
attendance  at  dinner  rather  ths|n  .on;  their  duty.    Besides,  the 
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discussion  had  already  been  more,  than  once  deferred  to  suit 
their  convenience. 

Lard  Sidmouth  acknowledged  that  he  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  further  proceedings  of  the  committee  upon  this  bill 
ini?ht  be  deferred  from  Monday  last  until  thq  present  day, 
and  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  his  grateful  thanks  to  the 
house  for  their  polite  acquiescence  in  that  wish.  He  cer- 
tainly had  a  clause  to  offer,  in  which  many  of  the  lay  lords 
might  justly  think  themsdves  interested,  as  he  was  free  to 
confess  that  they  had  withdrawn  that  evening  under  thd 
impression  that  the  clause  he  referred  to  was  not  to  be  agi- 
tated. Since  he  came  into  the  house,  he.  had  learned  that 
the  clause  he  intended  to  propose  might  be  brought  forward 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  house,  even  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill ;  and  he  was  happy  also  to  'learn  that  the 
bill  might  at  present  be  allowed  to  go  into  a  committee,  on 
the  understanding  that  it  might  again  be  recommitted',  or 
that  his  intended  clause  might  be  prbposed  on  the  third 
reading. 

The.  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  anxious  to  shew  that  he  never 
opposed  any  procrastination  of  th^  bill,  as  far  as  such  procras*f 
tination  might  be  expected  to  throw  fuller  light  upon  the; 
question ;  but  in  acceding  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
lord,  who  had  an  essential  amendment  to  propose,  he  trusted 
that  no  farther  impediment  vould  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  bill. 

'  The  bill  then  went  through  a  cdmihittee,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  reported. — Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday',  mat  8. 

An  account  was  ordered  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  malt 
made  from  barley  in  Scotland,  from  the  5th  of  July>  1803, 
to  the  5th  of  July,  1804,  with  the  duty  thereon  5  and  from 
the  5th  t>f  Julv,  1804,  to  the  5th  of.  April,  1805.  Also,  of 
the  number  oz  bushels  of  malt  made  in  Scotland  from  here 
and  big,  with  the  duty  thereon,  within  the  same  period. 

A  person  from  the  office  of  the  chief  secretary  in  Ireland 
presented  at  the  bar  an  account  of  the  expences  incurred 
by  state  prosecutions  in  Ireland  for  the  years  1801,.  a,  3 
a^d  4,  respectively.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 
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The.  Irish  first  fruits  bill  possed  through  a  committee.    To 
be  reported  next  day. 

Sir -WiUiam  Dolben  presented  a  petition  from  the  chancel- 
lor>  masters,  and  scholars  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  against 
the  prayer  of  the  cathdlic  petition.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 
^  Mr.  I^e  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  more  speedy  recovery  of 
small  debts  in  Ireland.  Read  a  first  time,  to  be  read  a  second 
time  next  day. 

Mr.  Francis  Fane  presented  a  petition  from  Sir  William 
Rawlins,  Knt.  ahd  Robert  Albion  Coxe,  Esq.  late  sheriffs  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  stating,  that  owing  to  unfortunate 
,  advice,  they  had  l^n  so  unhappy  as  to  draw  upon  them  the- 
displeasure  of  the  house  by  their  conduct  at  the  election  for 
Middlesex  in  1802,  at  which  they  had  presided  as  returning 
officers,  foir  which  offence  they  had  been  committed  to  New- 
gate on  the  nth  of  March,   and  praying  leave  to  express 
their  sincere  sorrow  for  their  said  offence;  and  as  longer, 
confinement  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  health,  and  their  * 
private  concerns,  to  entreat  the  indulgent  consideration  of 
the  house. 

.  The  petition  having  been  read  by  the  clerk,  was  ordered 
to  lie-on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Fane  gave  notice  that  he  should 
the  next  day  move  that  the  sheriff's  should  be  brought  the  fol- 
lowing -day  to  the  bar,  in  order  to  be  discharged. 

The  Irish  post  road  bill  was  reported  ;  to  be  read  a  third 
time  next  day. 

The  Irish  bank  token  and  Irish  promissory  note  bills  were 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  house,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  went  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  encouraging  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  house  bding  resumed, 
the  report  was  ordered  to  be  received  next  day. 

COMMITTEE   OF  WAYS   AND    MEANS. 

Mr.  Foster  J  on  moving  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  acquainted  the  house  that, 
pursuant  to  »his  declaration  when  he  had  the  honour  to  sub- 
mit to  the  house  the  statement  of  the  Irish  finances,  he  nof«» 
proposed  to  bring  forward  his  arrangement  for  an  augmenta- 
tbn  of  the  stamp  duties.     The  various  heads  on  which   he 
proposed  an  increase  were  the  following  : — a  considerable  ad- 
dition on  the  stamps  on  admission  of  attornies  and  clerks :  ' 
a  rise  on  the  indentures  of  apprentices,  in  proportion  to  the  ' 
fees  paid :  a  rise  on  letters  of  attorney,  giving  power  to  * 
grant  leases  :  on  letters  of  attorney  to  receive  rents  :  on  all . 
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leases  for  a  reserved  rent  above  2pl.  or  on  a  fine  of  lool.  pro-, 
portioned  to  the  amount  of  fine  or  rent :  on  probates  of  wills/ 
the  stamps  on  which  would  not  be  so  high  as  in  this  country : 
on  legacies :  on  almanacks,  the  stamp  duty  on  which  he  pro- 
posed to  raise  from  6d.  to  pd.  each ;  and  lastly  on  insurances 
of  property  against  fire,  which  in  some  instances  were  higher^ 
and  in  others  lower,  than,  the  duties  payable  ;  and,  accordihg- 
to  his  arrangement,  would  be  made  exactly  equals  in  all  in* 
stances,  to  the  rate  of  duty  in  this  country. 
'    The  house  having  resolved  into  the  committee. 

Sir  Join  Newport  threw  out  some  observations  on  the  am* 
policy  of  the  augmentation  of  the  stanipduty  on  indentures^ 
as  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  valuable  rights  of  elective 
franchise ;  but  Mr.  Foster  obsendng  that  any  communication 
of  thehon.  baronet  on  the  subject  would  be  properly  attended^ 
to,  the  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  the  house  being  re- 
sumed, the  report  was  ordered  to  be  received  next  day. 

Mr.  Huskisson  brought  in  a  bill  for  rendering  the  duties 
on  wine  permanent ;  another  for  repealing  so  much  of  the ' 
35th  of  the  king  as  exempts  slates  tmder  2€s.  per  ton  from 
duty ;  and  the  Spanish  wine  importation  bill)  which  were  seve-r- 
rally  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time 
next  day. 

The  land  tax  commissioners  name  bill  passed  through  a ' 
committee ;  to  be  reported  next  day. 

Mr.  Dent  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  an  account  of  the  offi- ' 
cers  who  had  been  promoted  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Spencer  and  ^Lord  St.  Vincent,  in  the  department  of  the* 
admiralty. 

The  committee  qu  the  Thames  ballastage  bill,  fixed  for* 
Monday,  was  discharged,   and  the  bill  referred  to  a  select 
committee. 

A  new  writ  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grey,  ordered  for  ' 
the  county  of  Galway,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Dunlo,  now  Earl  - 
of  Clancarty,  a  peer  of  the  united  l^ingdom. 

A  select  committee  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of* 
the  exchequer,  appointed  to  consider  of  the  state  of  the  s^^- 
counts  between  the  East  India  company  and  the  public,  and  an- 
order  made  that  nine  be  a  quorum. 

$IR  HOME   POFHAM. 

Mr.  Kinnair J  rose  to  make  his  motion  on  the  subject  of 
the  P^Pjars  before  the  house,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  this 
|)on.-pfficer*    He  had  come  down  to  the  house  prepared  to. 
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make  such  »  statement  as  he  trusted  would  Induce  the  house 
*  to  ajp*ee  to  the  motion  which  he  should  have  the  honour  to 
propose^  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  tbt 
rery  lairge  bpdy  ot  papers  that  had  been  laid  before  the  house 
qa  this,  subjects  Since  b«  had  been  in  the  house,  however, 
he  had  learned  that  there  was  no  intention  to  oppose  tlie  mo- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  on  the  part  of  the 
gentlemen  oppo§ite^  It  would  be  unnecessary  for  him,  there^ 
fore,  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  house  by  any  prefatory  pb^ 
seryations,  and  he  should  therefore  content  himsc^lf  by  refer- 
Q^g  W  ^^  many  Important  documents  contained  in  tlie  vo- 
l^uoe  .Wore  them,  for  the  ground  of  his  motion.  At  pre-» 
sept,  he  should  confine  himself  to  moving,  tliat  the  several 
pappr^  presented,  to  the  house,  relating  to  the  repairs  of  tho 
Rompey  and  Sensible  while  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hornet 
Popham,  be  referred  to  a  committee.  ^  On  the  motion  being 

putf  •  .        .  .      '  • 

.  Sir  Home  P^pbam  declared  that  he  would  not  make  a  single 
obaervat^n  on  the  present  motion,  if  he  did  not  apprehend 
that  a  siknt  acquiescence  might  be  construed  into  a  tacit  ac« 
l^K^wledgment.  tb^  the  motion  rested  on  an  actual  charge  ex-« 
i^^  agftins^  h!!}V  If  the  hon.  member  had  made  bis  motion 
on  that  ground,  or  with  a  view  to  such  an  object,  he  should 
havff  felt  himself  bom^d;  to  give  it  every  opposition,  because 
there  was  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  charge  against  him  in  tho. 
papers  which  he  could  not  completely  and  satisfactorily  refute*. 
There  !i^re,  he  woi^d  not  dispute^  several  matters  contained  \a . 
these  pttpers,  which  it  was  desirable  to  have  referred  to  a 
committee,  and  consequently  he  was  not  disposed  to  object  to 
the  .motion,  provided  that  in  so  doing*  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered .as  givii>^  any  acknowledgment  of  any.  well  founded 
charge  against  himself.  Many  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  had  re^d 
tl^  whole  of  the  papers,  aiid  from  being  acquainted  with  their 
cqotents,  were  competent  to  decide  whether  such  a  step  was 
not  expedient.  His  object  in  rising  had  been  to  state  a  geners^ 
outline  of  his  coaduct,  by  adverting,  if  ^  sliould  be  permitted, 
to  what  bad  passed  on  a  former  night.  The  hoxu  member 
(Mr.  Ki^nairJ)  had,  on  that  occasion,  stated,  that  he  had,  beea^ 
treated  conformably  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  navy ;  that  he 
had  been  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  three  gallant  and  ho- 
nourable officers  whom  he  had  ooNifotStJtied  by  name,  ^i^ 
Richard  King,  Sir  Richard  Bickertw^  and  Sir  Andrew  M;t- 
cheL  He  had  been  extremely  surpnAell'to  hear  this  .assertio«t< 
and  though  he  knew  that  each  of  ^C9e  oncers  had  attended 
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the  different  boardsj.he  had  been  $o  nprvousrthat  he  cwUbttOt 
brin^  hii^ielf  to  contradict  an  assmjon  so  confidemJy  made. 
Bafr'ne  had  yesterday  receivM  alettqr  irom  Sir  Richai4  King» 
confirming  his  own  opinion^  and  stating  that  that  galbnt  c^- 
ficer,  on  his  return  from  India»had.had  occasion* lorajttend'anl 
correspond  with  the  different  boa^-d^  oi^  the  -subject  -of  Wsuc- 
counts.    The  "navy  board  were  Ju^ified,  thcrelpre,  in,  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  their  Icttc^:^.  wherein  theyhad  st^t^>thit 
In  his  case  there  had  been  a  deviation  from^^  ordiAfiry  prat- 
tice  of  the  boards  and  that  he  had.  b^en  singled  out  us  a  vic- 
tim to  such  a  coiirse.    He  ha.d  £c]t  h  necessary  to  advert  tolMs 
circumstance,  bec^iu$e  of  the  impression  that  might  have  been 
'  ixrade  on  the  hoy^e  by  the  statement  pf  the  hon.  member,  .and 
'  Ibccause,  at  the  time  of  making  it,  th^  hon,  g^ntl^man  h^d  hc^ 
'  in  Ivs  htind,  as  a  documentj  the  scuyiulous  pamphlet  thskt  had 
been  published  reflecting  on  him- •./•That  it  was.uHialfer  offi- 
*  ccrs  to  attend  the  different  b9ar<l^  QD  ^h  occasipnst  )^e  profvdd 
by  reading  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  navy  bpard  to,Gaptain 
Sance,  contained  in  the  papersj  in  which  that  officer  wtis'eaHfid 
on  to  attend  them  on  the  Friday  after,  the  date  of  thfir  Jiettcr. 
In  another  letter,  they  called  on  .himitP. explain  why  he  had 
provided  the  Sensible,  at  Calcutta,  yixh  a  greater  quantity  of 
stores  than  were  allowed  forj»hip»  of.tha(  clas^j.  ^nd  in  a  let- 
ter, it  was  stated  that  such. increase  had  arisen  fronii  aiob  altof- 
atmn  of  the  establishment  of  that  vessel*    Tl^e  fact  was,:  hotw-^ 
'  ever,  that  he  had  never  given  orders, for  such  alter^tipn,  nor 
had  it  ever  taken  place  in  the  establishment  ojF  the  Sen^i^* 
His  letter  to  the  navy  board  woidd  prove  that*    ;Xhfi  ScjiribU 
had  been  nearly  a  wreck  in  the  Red  Sea,  >nd  he  h^d  giyfisi 
directions  to  contract    for  two  sets  j:)f .tsails  for  her,    prQ-' 
vidcd,  however,  that  if  she  foundered  at  sea,  or  should  njit 
arrive,  no  expence  should  accrue  to  government :  ^  t9rtht 
establishment  of  the  vessel,  he  had  given  qrdcrs^  that  siichc/Ei 
provisioxipf  stores  should  be  made. as, would  fit  th^ ves^^^l fjcr 
any  estaSushment  which  tl^  lords  of  the  admiralty  s^o^i^ 
think  proper.     General  Baird,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Re(y^9 
had  proposed  to  him  a  plan  by  the  desire  oX  the*  goy<!r8Qr 
•genenU,  for  attacldpg,  in  the  event  of  the  expulsion  of  :the 
Frencl^  from  Egypt,  and  the  return  of  the  Indian  anny^  either 
the  Mauritius  or  Batavia.     He  was  not  at  the  time  prepared 
to  sayj  that  the  force  under  hi^  command  was  adequate  to  «uch 
an  expedition,  but  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  in  such  a  state  of 
equipment  as  to  be  ready  for  any  scrvipe  required.     As  fq  the    jy^ 
anchor,  upon  which  sp  much  stress  had  been  laid,  it  now  ap-     T 
Vol.  II.  1 805 .  3  B  pcare  s 
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pearcd  that  the  whole  matter  was  a  mistake  of  the  nvrf  board* 

He  owed  it  to  the  cmiosity  of  a  brother  ofEcer,  who  heaxiag 

.  BO  'much  about  this  circumstance,  had  examined  the  onaam 

.  records  at  Chatham,  and  found  that  the  ring  and  shank  ot  tbe 

anchor  lost  in  the  Indian  Sea  had  been  returned  to  that  ar- 

soial,  Aat  this  mistake  was  corrected ;  his  own  letters  to  the 

-navy  board  on  the  subject  having  been  amongst  the  papers 

•  lost.  WJien  he  had  sailed  for  IncUa,  he  had  a  strong  westerly 
fareese,  and  he  found  his  ship  so  crazy,  so  rotten,  and  $o 
leakjf  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  into  Portland  Roads,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  importance  of  the  service  on  which  he 
was  proceeding,  he  should  not  have  ventured  in  her.  He  thai 
proceeded  to  the  Cape,  afterwards  to  the  Red  Sea  and  to  Cal« 
CQtta,  where  5he  was  near  sinking,  as  would  appear  from  the 
papers*  He  trusted  that  the  bad  and  leaky  state  in  which  his 
vessel  was  there,  would  be  a  satisfactory  reason  to  the  house 

•  for  the  repairs  she  had  undergone.   From  the  first  moment  of 
hb  hearing  that  an  unfavourable  impression  was  entertained  of 

liis  conduct  by  the  admiralty,  he  had  pressed  earnestly  for  a 
bearing.  He  had  passed  under  the  imputations  that  followed 
the  strongest  and  severest  ordeal  that  any  officer  ever  had. 
This  would  be  evident  from  a  reference  to  the  strange  ac- 
counts that  had  been  made  up,  as  would  appear  from  the  let- 
ter of  the  navy  board,  by  Mr.  Tucker.  They  had  been  told  in 
that  of  criminal  prosecutions,  and,  if  these  should  not  answer, 
of  the  matter  being  carried  into  the  exchequer.  But  he  con- 
tended, that  the  law  that  ought  to  have  been  appealed  to  was 
martial  law ;  that  law  which  had  upheld  the  navy  of  England. 
He  ouffht,if  supposed  guilty,  to  have  been  brought  to  a  court 
floartial,  rather  than  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  paper 
war.  He  should  have  met  the  court  martial  with  the  same 
fortitude  thai  he  had  shewn  in  meeting  the  scurrilous  pamphlet 
to  wluch  he  had  before  alluded,  which,  from  a  letter  in  his 
possession  that  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  read,  he  had  reason 
to  think  had  proceeded  from  a  source  which  ought  not  to  have 
stooped  to  such  unworthy  expedients— (^  cry  ofreadf  rewd). 
The  hon.  member  here  read  a  letter  signed  John  M'Namara, 
stating,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  him  to  that  gentlemani 
that  he  had  heard  from  the  publisher  of  the  pamphlet,  that  it 
had  come  from  Lord  St.  Vincent's  board  of  admiralty.  Before 
he  should  touch  upon  the  other  points,  he  begged  leave  to  ad- 
vert to  a  letter  written  by  the  navy  board,  ilth  February, 

*i8o2,  to  Captain  Mitchel,  composed  of  exhortations  and 
threatSi  and  afibrdxng  an  extraordinary  instance  of  an  attempt 
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to  influence  the  evidence  of  an  inferior  officer.  This  letter 
called  on  Captain  Mitchel  seriousljr  to  exhort  his  boatswain  to 
state  all  he  knew,  and  to  inform  him,  that,  from  the  state  of 
his  accounts,  his  evidence  might  have  very  serious  cOnsc* 
quences.    This  was  a  call  upon  him  to  rack  his  memory. 

Mr.  Kitmairi  here  called  the  hon.  member  to  order.  He 
had  a  right,  no  doubt,  to  read  the  passage  from  the  letter,  bu^ 
he  did  not  conceive  it  orderly  to  put  the  meaning  into  another 
form  of  words,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  rather  a  com* 
inent  than  a  quotation. 

Sir  Home  Popbam  appealed  to  any  learned  member  in  the 
housej  whether  he  had  put  a  construction  on  the  words  which 
any  court  of  law  would  not  allow.  They  called  upon  an  infe* 
Tior  officer  to  rack  his  memory  for  any  thing  during  the 
course  of  two  years  that  could  be  brought  a^inst  the  conduct 
of  his  captain.  He  should  not  deny,  and  it  was  what  might 
happen  to  any  officer,  that  he  might  have  committed  some  ir- 
r^larities;  but  he  was  sure  he  had  not  been  gHilty  of  any 
criminal  irregularities,  that  could  call  for,  or.  warrant,  the  ctri* 
minal  tndusrry  that  had  been  employed  to  decry  his  character. 
The  'vdiole  titensaction  had  been  submitted  jo  the  commis- 
^ohers  of  naval  inquiry,  whose  conduct  had  been  so  ably  aiv 
^ed,  and  so  universally  applauded  in  that  house,  that  he 
should  feel  a  pride  in  abiding  by  the  issue  of  their  examination 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  in  their  report  thereon  to  the  house.  The 
hon.  gentleman,  in  his  opening  speech  on  this  subject,  had 
stated,  that  he  would  feel  as  much  pleasure  as  any  hon.  gen* 
tleman,  if  the  investigation  of  the  business  should  be  favour- 
able to  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  it  (A  cry  ofhear^  and 
a  nod  of  assent  from  Mf.  Kinnaird).  Nothing  could  so  com^ 
pletely  exculpate  htm  from  the  calumnies  that  had  been  pro* 
pagated  against  him,  as  a  proof  that  there  was  no  collusioa 
between  him  and  the  naval  officer  alluded  to.  On  this  sub* 
ject  he  had  written  a  short  and  pithy  letter  to  the  naval  com* 
missioners,  calling  on  them  to  state,  whether,  even  from  in- 
ference or  misrepresentation,  it  appeared  .by  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  that  any  collusion  existed  between  himself  and 
that  officer.  They  repUed,  that  they  had  made  their  repoift 
to  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  that  they  could 
not  answer  his  question.  He  had  in  every  instance  retrenched 
expences,  but  on  a  scale  deservipg  the  attention  of  an  officer. 
As  to  the  canvas,  which  did  liot  exceed  in  value  12I.  and  the 
junk  not  ail.  though  the  account  occupied  three  pages  in  the 
report^  n^ith^  pould  be  supposed  worthy  of  notice.     He 
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had  deemed  it  necessary  to  advert  to  these  topicft  and  might 
have 'expressed  himself  with  some  warmth,  but  he  was  sure 
that  would'bc  overloblced;  when  it  was  considered  how  long, 
he  had  been  exposed  to  the  calumnies  so  industriously  propa- 
^ted  against  him,  and  how  severely  his  own  and  his  family's 
feelings  must  haV6  been  affected.     In  the  whole  of  the  expen- 
diture hfc  hadbfceri  fcgulatcd  by  a  desire  to  have  bis  ships  as 
highly  and  ai  well  dressed' as  they  could  be.    He  had  given 
orders,  in  drawing  for  money,  that  no  liills  should  be  drawn 
at  a  higher  exchange  than  a^  6d.  Hvhich  was  lower  than  the 
rate  pf  exchange  on  bills  drawn  by  Admiral  Blanket,  who 
had  also  been  in  the  Ri?d  Sea.    In  the  rations  also  there  was  a 
saving.    The  idiminutidh  in  the  extravagant  cxpcnce  of  trans- 
Jwjrt  tonnage  had  beitfn'very  considerable.     On  his  arrival* in 
the  Red  Sea,  he  liad  taken  upon  himself  the  management  of 
the  whole  of  the  cOrtipany*s  transport  tonnajge,  and,  in  a  short 
timci  made  a  reduction  in  the  expence  to  the  amount  of  seven- 
teen thousand  pounds  pet  ftitjnth,  which  he  followed  up  till  the 
saving  amounted  to  twenty- seven  thousand  pounds.     He  did 
not  advert  to  these  drcilrfxstances  as  instances  of  any  great 
merit  on  his  part ;  idiat  he^  had  done  was  only  his  bounden 
duty.  He  eouW  not,  howeverj  but  confess  that  he  mi^ht  have 
'been  a  little  extravagant  with  respect  to  his  flying  sails ;  but 
'    he  trusted  an  addition^  expence  of  a  few  pounds  for  such  an 
object  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  ground  of  dissapproba- 
tion  of  his  conduct.     He  had  the  testimony  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  as  to  his  measures  of  reform  and  retrenchment,  to- 
gether with  all  assurance  of  every  assistance  to  enable  him  to 
continue  them.     Thus  far  he  ha4  thought  it  necessary  to  state? 
th^  outlines  of  his  whole  conduct,  and,  as  he  l^d  stated  at 
'first,'hc  hddno  objection  to  the  appointment  of  the  commit- 
tee^  provided  his  acquiescence  should  not  be  construed  into  ah 
admission  of  the  validity  of  any  charge  against  him.    Thte 
reporr  of  the  committee,  he  trusted,  would  be  as  fevourablc 
to  his  charactef  as  he  could  wish.     If  he  had  erred,  he  had 
the  ^satisfaction  to  know  that  he  had  hot  erred  from  principle. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  ignorance  was  any  justification 
of  an  ofEccr*s  conduct,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  that  con- 
duct shbuld  be  considered  on  a  great  scale,  and  with  a  just  at- 
tcnticxi  to  every  part  of  it.    He  was  sensible  that  he  was  ad- 
♦    dressing  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened '  assembly  in 'the 
*  world,  and,  except  the:  moment  that  should  restore  him  to  Vic 
service  in' which  he  gloried,   the  moment  of  referring  his 
whole  conduct  to  their  decision  was.  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

.    -.  *  If 
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If  he  had  gone  too  much  at  length  into. the  particulars^  he 
trusted  to  the  indulgence  of  the  house  for  having  taken  up  so 
much  of  their  time  and  attention. 

Mr,  Hutchiruon  corroborated  the  statements  of  the  gallant 
baronet,'  and  said,  that  having  closely  examined  all  the  papers 
on  the  subject  l)efore  the  house,  he  Was  convinced  that  $ir 
Home  Pophatn  had  discharged  his  laborious  duty  to  thc.pul>- 
lie  with  the  utmost' fidelity. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expressed  his  intention  of 
voting  for  a  committee,  not  from  the  sHghtest  impression  that 
the  papers  would  fttrhish  any  ground  of  accusation  against  the 
hon,  baronetj  wh6se""co'ndlict,  on  the  contrary,  on  every  oc* 
casion  had  done  honour  to' himself  and  essential  service  to  his 
country,  butliecause  they  were  too  voluminous  Tor  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  house.  There  were  other  collateral  circum- 
standes  which  he  wished  to  be  referred  to  that  cbmniittee-  He 
wished  theHi  to  investigate  fh6  proceedings  which  had  corn* 
out  of  the  navy  and  Vidiniralty  boards,  llie  short  examina- 
tion of  a  witness }  the  circulation  in  the  flieet  of  the  report  of 
the  navy  boird,  tending  to  criminate^the  gallant  ofEcefj  the 
loss  of  tlie  documents  on  whidh  that  report  had  been  JFoundedi 
and  that  hiost  serious  circumstance,  the  manner  in  which  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  usage  of  the  ftavy  had  been  in- 
vaded by  the  irtiptessing  of  an  English  officer  (hear J  hear  V). 
He  Was  apprehensive,  as  the  motion  was  worded,  that  it 
would  not  embrace  all  these  objects.  It  was  at  present  conr 
fined  to  the  repairs  of  the  Roniney  and  Sensible.  He  would 
therefore  propose,  that  in  addition  there  be  referrftd  to  the 
ttommittee,  for  their  investigation  and  report,  the  proceedings 
of  theadmiralty  and  navy  boards,  and  those  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  ^aval  inquiry  thereupon ;  the  unauthorized  publi- 
cation of  the  report"  of  the  navybo^d  f he  said  unauthorized, 
because  it  had  been  disavowed  bj'  that  feoard)}  the  loss  of  the 
documents  on  Which  that  repbrt  hsTd  beetf  founded  \  and  the 
(fircufnstances  attetidiiig^^thfe'  irrtpi'essing  of  Mi*.  David  Ewan 
Bartholomew.      '-'-—»•:' 

■^  Mr.  F^:i  questioned  the  formality  of  inquiring  into  that 
which  was  stated  to  be  unauthorized. 

'  itr.  Jeff  fry  beli'eVcd  the  hdn.  and  gallant  officer  to  be  a 
highly  tfpprcssfed  fliarf.  "The  most  frivolous  and" vexatious 
charges  had  beeif  brotight  against  him ;  but  he  was  convinced, 
that  the  whole  of  his.  conduct^  particularly  in  India,  meriteU 
iheWarmest  approbation,  Inktead  6f  the  censure  of  the  house 

'  MrrDaijiit  Sr^ff  approved  of  the  molidh  for  a  committee. 
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as  amended  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  When  he  was 
diairman  of  the  East  India  company  he  had  coiTeq)onded 
With  Sir  H.Popham,  whose  conduct  had  made  this  most 

.  &Toiirable  impression  on  his  mind ;  that  impression  had  been, 
increased  by  the  perusal  of  the  papers  on  the  table.    Serious 
observations  had  been  made  on  the  expenditure  of  oakum  and 
other  trifles,  while  the  saving  of  27>oool.  per  month  in  the 
tednction  of  tonnage  was  overlooked. 

Admiral  Markham  declared  that  the  pamphlet  mentioned, 
by  the  gallant  baronet,  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  what 
had  been  termed  Lord  St.  Vincent's  board  of  admiridty. 
Whether  his  hon.  friend  wished  to  assert  any  share  in  the 
manufacture  of  it,  he  did  not  know,  but  for  himself  he  ut- 
terly disclaimed  it :  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of  it  was 
last  November  at  Portsmouth.  The  scurrility  of  this  pam- 
phlet had  been  insisted  on,  but  surely  it  was  not  more  scur- 
rilous than  the  pamphlet  antecedently  published  by  the  hon. 
baronet  himself,  in  which  he  had  indulged  in  observations 
calculated  to  defame  and  disgrace  one  of  the  highest  public 
boards  in  the  country. — ^The  hon.  admiral  read  several  pa$« 
sages  from  the  law  opinion  annexed  to  Sir  Home  Popham's 

'  narrative  of  the  proceedings  between  him  and  the  navy  and 
admiralty  boards,  in  support  of  his  stateqient,  and  contended, 
that  if  a  pamphlet,  accusing  an  individual  of  improper  con- 
duct, was  unjustifiable,  one  of  the  same  tendency  by  an 
officer  against  a  public  board  was  still  more  so.  The  hon« 
admiral  called  on  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not,  by  the  measures  he  wa^  now  pursuing^ 
he  might  not  destroy  that  service  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
uphold.  The  liberty  of  the  subject,  to  which  he  had  alludedj 
was  a  very  ticklish  pointj  and  he  cautioned  him  how  he  al- 
lowed it  to  be  agitated.  He  warned  him,  lest  by  perscverinff 
in  the  sjittm  which  had  been  adopted,  the  whole  navy  should 
go  to  ruin*  His  noble  friend  had  persevered  against  a  host 
of  enemies  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  sute  of  the  navy. 
Whether  they  considered  the  civil  or  the  military  services  of 
that  noble  lord,  the  house  would  ultimately  find  him  entitle^ 
%o  their  wannest  thanks.}  and  he  could  not  help  believing* 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wished  in  his  heart  that  the 
navy  was  in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  when  his  noUe 
friend  retired  from  ofiicc. 

^  H.  Popham  would  be  very  glad  to  leave  the  compara- 
tive scurrility  of  the  two  p^unj^ets  to  the  determination  of 
the  committee. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  W.  DUHfit^H  reprobated  -  the  kecpmg  of  the  gaUatit 
officer  ia  a  state  of  snspenae  for  such  jtlet^h.of  tiaxe^  *  Why 
was  it  that  Sir  Home  Popham  bad  Jiot  been  tHed  bj.a  court 
martial  i  or  why  had  not  a  civil  or  criminal  pcosecution  bean 
instituted  against  him  ?  Because,  in  that  case>  facts  must  lurre 
bcm  distin^y  proved ;  because  a  jury  mast  hove  been  coa»- 
vinced  of  his  guilt  befibre  they  returned  a  verdaet  agsanst  him. 

,  Instead  of  this,  th^  conduct  of  the  hon.  bairone£ .had,  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  commissioneis  of  /nwwtl 
inxfoirj^  who  very  fairiy  declared  that  it  was  not  a  fit  subject 
£or  their  >iniestigatlbd,  but  for  that  of  a  ccmrt  martial,  alone. 
But  why  had  it  been  refisrred  to  die  commisstontrs  of  naval 

.  inquiry  r  Because  that  was  a  court  dilatory  6r  summary,  as 
they  thought  proper;  .because  that  was  a  court  in*  wUch  a 

.  nan,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  British  jurispirudence^ 
was  expected  to  criminate  himsdf,  and  if  he  declined  doins 
sOy  he  was  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  a  hero  of  the.fifih 
daise! 

Admiral  Markham^  in  explanation,  said,  that  the  business  , 

•  had  been  thought  too  comphcated  for  the  consideration  of  a 
<  court  martial. 

Mr.  Sheridan  could  not  refraun  firom  making  some  remarks, 
on  what  had  just  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite^ 

•  whose  observations  on  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry 

•  were  in  the  highest  degree  indecorous  and  unbecoming.-^It 
cei^ainly  was  in  the  highest  degree  indecorous. and  unbecom* 
ing  to  cast  such  reflections  on  a  body,  to  whom  the  house 
lubd  voted  thanks  for  what  they  had  already  done,  and  a 

.  further  extension  of  their  powers.  Had  that  hon.  gentle- 
.  man  wished  to  (Preserve  his  consistency,  he  ought  to  have  op> 
.  -posed  the  renewal  of  that  commission,  as  well  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  one  that  had  been  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
\  gentleman  under  him. 

Mr.  W.  Dickinson  did  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflections  on 
the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
said,  that  they  recommended  the  trial  by  court  martial,  of 
.  which  he  approved. 

Mr.  Kinnairdf  however  provoked  he  might  be,  would  not 
give  way  tjctthit  temptation  of  making  that  statement  on  the 
subject  which  he  certainly  was  completely  prepared  to  make. 
In  reply  to  the  accusation  of  delay  that  had  been  brought 
forward  i^inst  him,  h<;  said,  that  not  being  aware  in  the 
« first  instance  of  the  extent  of  the  papers  that  it  would  be 
fiecessary  to  call  for^  it  was  impossible  fbrhim  to  fix  a^time 

for 
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ftr  refierHng  them  to  a  Gommittee.  He  asiisd  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman in  what  part  of  the  papers  was  to  be  found  what  he 
lad  in  vain  looked  for,  the  wish  expressed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  naval  inquiry,  to  decline  the  investigation  of  the 
gaBant  baronet's  conduct,  and  to  refer,  it  to  a  court  martial. 

•  The  observations  made  bj  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite* . 
..on  the  impressing  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  were  cxtitApi^liy^ivf^^ 

•  £uf,  as  they  implicated  the  conduct  of^n^lt  lordi^mikh, 
lie  was  convinced,  when  it  came  ta^tfe  scrutinised,  wm^the^, 
found  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy  And jK^fiH^e.  • 

Atr..iFiDici§KioH  had  not  stsfted  tfe jHjftilJi f l^the 
'  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  to  decliQp4#»Mkiigation  of 
rSir,H*  Bopham's  conduct,  and  to  refer  it  t»^cooit  martial* 
i  cxiatcd  in  the  papers  before  the  iiom.  jt. had  been  mentiondd 
,  by  an  fa^.  baronet  at  the  head  of .  that^  commission,  and  >  oon- 
:  firmed  by  a  conversation  he  had  with  him  on  the  sukgect  that 

morning*        ..  ( « 

The  motion  as  amended  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
qocr  was  then'put  and  carried. 
..  .  The  Chtmcelkr  ef  tin  Exchequer^  as  he  saw  the  hon.  gentte« 
man  was  prepared  with  a  list  of  names,  took  the  opportunity 
of  intimating,  before  he  heard  them  read,  that  he  should- 
prcnpose  the  committee  to  be>  chosen  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Kinnaird  remonstrated  against  this  proceeding.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  himself  named  a  committee  in  the 
'  early  part  of  the  evening  respecting  the  India  business*  < 

The  Chancellor  of  thi  Exchequer  said,  that  it  did  not  follow 

such  was  to  be  the  invariable,  mode  of  appointment.    There 

-  was  a  considerable  difference  between  a  committee,  such  as 

that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to,  and  one  to  which 

inatter  that  went  to  criminate  an  individual  was  to  be  refexred. 

Mr.  Kinnaird  declined  dividing  the  house  on  the  subject: 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  it  would  be  necessary,  for  the 

sake  of  form,  to  propose  the  first  name  on  Mr.  Kinnaird's 

list,  which  happening  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Canning,  produced 

a  good  deal  of  laughter* 

The  Chancellor  X)f  the  Exchequer  remarked,  that  he  cer- 
tainly could  have  no  objection  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  al- 
though, for  the  sake  of  the  general  principle,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  negative  his  appointment. 

.  Aifter  a  few  words  foom  Lord  Temple,  nrho  contended 
that  his  righrhon.  friend's  theory  and  practice  were  at  vari- 
ance on  this  subject,  the  motion  for  Mx.  Canning's  appoint- 
piesf^  on  the  committee  was  put  and  negatived. 

On 
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On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
number  of  the  committee  was  fixed  at  21 ;  it  was  decided 
that  it  should  be  appointed  by  ballot,  and  the  ballot  was  or- 
dered to  take  place  the  next  day. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then  disposed  of,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS- 

THUBSDAT,  MAY  9» 

The  committee  of  privileges  sat  again  this  d^y  from  five  till 
ei|rht  o'clock  -y^  but  their  determination  was  not  reported  to  the 
house. 

.  The  bills  on  the  table  were  forwarded,  and  immediately  af- 
terwards the  house  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF  COMMONS^ 

THURSDAY,    MAY  p. 

Mr.  C.  Dundas  presented  a  petition  from  certain  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Bamff,  praying,  that  the  abuses  developed  in 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  be  com-  t 
pletely  investigated,  and  the  delinquents  already  convicted 
brought  to  condign  punishment.     Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Cobb,  from  the  office  of  ordnance,  presented  certain 
accounts  pursuant  to  order  of  the  house,  which  were  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Lee  moved,  that  the  Irish  small  debt  bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time. 

After  a  conversation,  in  which  Sir  J.  Newport,  Colonel  Bag- 
well, and  Mr.  Lee,  supported  the  bill,  and  Mr.  May,  Wt. 
Alexander,  and  Mr.  Ker  opposed  it,  the  bill  was  read  a  se- 
cond time. 

Mr.  Lee  wished  that  the  bill  should  be  immediately  com- 
mitted, but  to  this  Mr.  Alexander  sttongly  objected ;  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Lee,  it  wis  ordered  to  be  committed  next 
day. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  it  was  ordered,  that  a 
message  be  sent'  to  the  lords,  requesting  that  their  lordships 
would  permit  Lord  Harrowby  to  attend  the  select  committee^ 
to  be  examined. 

.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Fitzgerald,  the  Iriih  land  partition 
bill  went  through  a  committee,  and  the  report  was  ordered  to 
be  received  next  day. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  ballot  for  the 
select  committee. 

Vol.  IL  1805.  3C  Mr. 
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Mr.  Kinnalrd  observed,  that  many  meaibers  left  the  liouse 
at  an  early  hour  the  preceding  evenings  unpressed  with  the 
idea  that  a  committee  ^^ould  then  be  appointed,  and  were  ig- 
norant that  a  ballot  was  ordered  for  the  present  evening,  he 
therefore  suggested  the  propriety  of  postponing  the  ballot. 

The  C3iancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  willing  to  give  every  op- 
portunity for  a  full  ballot,  acceded  to  Mr.  Kinnaird's  proposi* 
tion,  and -the  ballot  was  accordingly  postponed  till  next  day. 

Mr.  Shaw  presented  a  petition  from  the  lord  mayor,  she- 
rifis,  and  eitizens  of  Dublin,  against  the  catholic  emancipa- 
tion.   Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  petition  of  Sir  W.  Rawlins,  and  R.  A.  Coxe,  esq.  late 
sheriffs  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  having  been  read, 

Mr.  F.  Fane  moved  that  the  petitioners  be  brought  to  the 
bar  the  next  day,  to  be  reprimanded  and  discharged. 

Mr.  Rose  seconded  the  motion,  conceiving  th|t  the  punish- 
ment of  the  petitioners  had  been  sufficient  to  prevent  similar 
ofiences.    Ordered. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  or- 
der which  stood  for  the  next  day  for  the  house  to  resolve  it- 
self into  a  committee  on  the  bill  for  continuing  the  commis- 
sion of  naval  inquiry,  was  postponed  to  Tuesday. 

Sir  J.  Newport  postponed  his  notice  of  amotion  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  public  expenditure  of  Ireland,  from 
Tuesday  to  Wednesday. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Bagwell  the  house  went  into  ai 
committee  on  the  Irish  election  bill.  Sir  W.  Burroughs  in  the 
chair.  The  bill  underwent  considerable  discussion,  in  which 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Sir  J.  Newport,  Colonel  Bagwell,. 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  May,  and  Mr.  Alexander^ 
each  tookr  a  part.  On  one  of  the  clauses  the  gallery  was 
cleared,  but  there  was  no  division. 

The  house  having  resumed.  Sir  W.  Burroughs  reported  pro- 
gress, and  asked  leave  to  sit  again  on  Wednesday*  Ordered. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  in  the  absence  of  his  hon.  frieqd, 
postponed  the  motioa  for  certain  papers  relative  to  the  nayy 
till  die  next  day. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  the  order  of  the 
day  for  a  committee  of  th^  whole  house  on  the  prize  bill  on 
Monday,  was  deferred  till  Thursday. 

Mr.  Foster  gave  notice  that  he  would,  the  next  day,  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  re- 
venue in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Alexander  brought  up  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
supply*  which,  after  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald» 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Foster^  and  Mr.  Kcr,  was  agreed  tOj  and  a  bill  ordered 
accordingly. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  slate  duty  bill  and  the 
bill  for  rendering  perpetual  certain  duties  on  wine  were  read 
a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  ^  committed  the  next  day. 

The  Irish  road  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

TThe  second  reading  of  the  Irish  poor  bill,  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  Irish  first  fniits  bill  were  deferred  till^ 
next  day.    Adjourned. 

HOUSEOFLORDS. 

FRIDAY,  MAy'xq. 

After  advancing  the  bills  on  the  table  a  stage  eacli,  and  go- 
ing through  some  other  preliminary  business,  the  house  pro- 
ceeded to  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  prayer  of  the 

IRISH   CATHOLIC  PETITION. 

Lord  GrenvilU  immediately  rose  and  moved  that  the  peti-  • 
tion  be  now  read ;  which  being  read  accordingly,  his  lord- 
ship entered  upon  a  statement  of  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  give  notice  of  the  motion  which  he  should  that  night 
submit  to  their  lordships*  consideration.  I  wished,  my  lords^ 
(said  he)  that  the  petition  might  be  now  read,  in  order  to  re- 
fresh your  lordships  recollection  of  the  objects,  it  sets  forth, 
and  the  spirit  of  moderation  with  which  it  dwells  upon  them. 
I  trust  that  we  shall  enter  upon  the  discussion  with  a  similar 
spirit,  and  that  above  all  things  there  will  be  infused  into  it 
nothing  of  party  violence.  That  the  petitioners  and  the  objects 
of  the  petitioners  should  have  elsewhere  to  encounter  party 
violence  must  naturally  be  expected.  Indeed,  from  party 
spirit  and  party  violence  they  have  almost  every  thing  to  fear 
*  and  scarcely  anv  thing  to  hope.  But  here  at  least,  I  will  again 
press  or  wish  tnat  no  room  may  be  found  for  the  influence  of 
such  impression ;  cruel  indeed  would  it  be  to  intermix  party 
views  with  a  discussion  of  such  a  nature,  and  to  sport  with 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects,, 
while  the  sole  intention  and  endeavour  would  be  to  advance 
party  purposes.  Conscious  I  am,  that  In  what  I  have  now 
undertaken,  not  a  breath  of  such  a  disposition  actuates  my 
breast,  and  as  willing  am  I  to  believe,  that  such  impressions 
are  equally  remote  from  your  lordships  minds.  But  at  the 
same  time,  my  lords,  I  should  shew  myself  very  ill-i-ead  In  hiN 
man  nature,  and  ignorant  indeed  of  what  objects  our  present 
discussion  must  give  rise  to,  if  I  were  not  fully  aware  of  how 
,  much  prejudice^  clamour,  and  misrepresentation  it  has  to  en- 
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COQPter.  VuMj  sensible  I  am  to  what  portion  of  that  cl?^ 
nour  and  misrepresentatibn  I  myself  and  those  who  may 
think  with  me  on  the  present  subject  are  liable,  and  how  our 
conduct  may  be  said  to  betray  indifference  and  disregard, 
towards  the  establishments  in  church  and  state  *,  but  to  these 
imputations  I  can  readily  oppose  the  consciousness  of  tht 
rectitude  of  my  intentions,  strong  in  the  consolatory  recollec- 
tion that  I  have  discharged  a  great  duty,  and  that  whatever 
fate  the  question  may  experience,  I  sliall  have  no  share  at 
least  in  the  evib  that  may  ensue  from  an  unkin4  and  abrupt 
rejection  of  it.  The  evil,  indeed,  might  have  been  doubly 
great  if  no  opportunity  v/hatever  had  been  given  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  it ;  but  now  that  it  has  come  under  your  lord- 
ships' consideration,  I  own  I  feel  anxious  that  the  question 
may  be  respectfully  entertained,  and  calmly  and  deliberately 
discussed.  If  such  be  our  conduct  on  this  important  occasion, 
it  will  at  least  have  this  happy  result,  that  no  man  will  go 
away  without  some  hope  that  ere  long  some  progress  must  be 
made  in  the  business ;  but  should  our  conduct  have  mani- 
fested an  opposite  temper  and  disposition  ;  should  it  have 
appeared  that  there  was  not  one  man  in  the  imperial  pariia*- 
snent  to  present  the  petition  of  so  large  and  respectable  a 
class  of  the  community,  and  that  even  the  door  of  your  lord- 
ships* house  was  shut  against  its  prayer,  what  would  have 
been  the  impression  made  by  such  a  conduct  on  every  think- 
ing and  benevolent  man,  what  at  least  would  have  been  the 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  more  nearly  con- 
cerns, but  that  of  absolute  despair  ?  With  that  view  of  all 
the  sentiments  and  circumstances  which  must  attend  the  man- 
ner in  which  so  important  and  delicate  a  subject  is  taken  up^ 
I  will  endeavour  to  shape  my  mode  of  proceeding  according 
to  my  best  conception  of  them.  I  shall  only  request,  that 
what  so  deeply  concents  sp  large  a  class  of  our  tellow  sub- 
jects, may  at  least  be  taken  into  consideration  without  any 
attempt  to  point  out  how  any  of  ^he  objects  of  the  petition 
should  be  granted  or  withheld'.  By  proceeding  thus  temper- 
ately and  cautiously,  I  trust  I  may  vmdicate  the  propriety  of 
my  own  conduct,  and  of  those  who  hold  similair ,  opinions, 
Vrhile  at  the  same  time  I  exemplify  the  spirit  of  the  petitioners 
themselves,  whose  chief  solicitude  it  is  that  at  least  their  pe- 
tition may  be  respectfully  submitted  to  your  lordships'  consi- 
deration.— And  now,  my  lords,  how  shall  I  begin  to  lay  this 
momentous  question  before  you  ?  I  think  it  most  natural  and 
advisable  to  begin  by  stating  a  fact,  which  should  form  the 
foundation  of  (hb  whole  of  our  proceedings  upon  this  que&l 
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tion,  a  fact  to  which  those  who  oppose  it  seem  to  pay  very 
little  attention  or  regard.    The  fact  to  which  I  allude  is  the 
statG  of  the  population  of  the  country  from  which  the  peti- 
tion comes.    The  amount  of  the  part. of  the  population 
which  includes  tiie  petitioners  is  differently  stated,  at  the 
lowest  it  is  computed  at  three  millions,  at  the  highest  at  four. 
It  would  therefore  appear,  that  there  are  about  four  millions  of 
persons  in  Ireland,  who  are  educated  in,  and  who  profess  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  who  consequently 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  Roman  catho- 
lics.   But  as  it  is  the  object  and  the  duty  of  every  government 
to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  the  nation  they  rule,  how  can 
a  government  be  said  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  a  coun* 
try,  three-fourths  of  whose  population  does  not  seem  entitled 
to  their  care?    No  doubt  it  were  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that 
the  same  amity  might  preyjiil  in  matters  of  religion,  as  in  po- 
litical and  constitutional  principles;  yet  this  is  not  to  be 
viewed  according  to  our  wishes ;  but  as  it  is,  my  lord,  as  it  has 
been,  and  as  it  jnust  continue  to  be :  however  that  portion 
of  the  population  may  be  governed,  with  that  certainty  be- 
fore them,  are  even  those  who  may  wish  there  were  no  catho- 
lics at  all,  prepared  to  say  that  government  should  look  only 
to  the  happiness  of  the  members  of  the  established  church  i 
I  hope  and  trust  there  are  none  who  entertain  such  a  senti- 
ment ;  but  should  there  be  any,  let  them  cast  back  their  eyes 
on  what  has  passed  since  the  reformation  ;  le^t  them  recur  to 
the  history  of  those  times  down  to  the  present,  and  they  may 
collect  from  a  due  observation  of  the  system  of  government 
how  to  correct  their  opinion.    They  will  find  that  the  catho- 
lics were  looked  upon  as  adverse  to  the  revolution,  because 
their  religion  was  connected  with  an  opposite  political  opinion^ 
and  thus  placed  them  in  a  hostile  light  to  the  protestant  esta^ 
blishment.    But  the  object  of  the  revolution  was  not  to  pu- 
nish and  put  down  a  particular  religious  opinion,  exactly  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  hostile  to  church  and  state,  but  because 
it  was  thought  ta.be  then  connected  with  a  political  opinion 
that  inclined  to  favour  the  exiled  family,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  partiality  the  catholics  were  excluded  by  new  laws  and 
enactments  from  any  participation  in  the  government.    I 
shall  not  now  examine  into  the  justice  or  expediency  of  that 
conduct,  or  commend  or  arraign  the  motives  from  which  it 
sprang.    I  know  at  least,  and  that  is  enough  for  me  now  to 
^tate,  that  the  situation  of  those  times  is  not  the  situation  of 
Xt^c  present  day  i  buf  here  ^lso  let  me  do  justice  to  that  greats 
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that  memorable  prince  King  Williami  who  always  Sipproved 
himself  the  friend  of  freedom*  the  friend  of  toleration,  and  let 
me  not  be  thoueht  to  charge  on  his  memory  the  blame,  if 
blameL  there  be,  of  the  measures  that  were  subsequently  adopt- 
ed. They  were  no  part  of  his  system.  Under  the  following 
relm  die  Irish  catholics,  merely  as  catholics,  were  considered 
as  irreconcileably  hostile  to  the  protestant  establishment  in 
Ireland;  their  mutual  dislike  soon  iestered  into  an  imj^acable 
hostility  which  nothing  could  allay,  and  not  only  were  the 
catholics  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  government 
and'  in  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  but  they  were  not  al- 
lowed even  the  enjoyment  of  property,  of  their  rdigious  rites, 
not  even  the  means  of  education ;  and  thus  th^  measures 
adopted  against  them  were  calculated  in  every  respect  to  ren- 
der them  poor,  illiterate,  and  contemptible,  and  to. reduce 
them  to  the  lowest,  the  most  degraded  state  to  which  it  was 
possible  to  reduce  man :  so  low  were  they  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  poverty  that  they  could  derive  no  possible  kind'  of  conse- 
quence but  from  their  numbers,  and  thus,  by  every  sort  of 
exasperation,  they  must  have  been  thoroughly  alienated  from 
their  fellow  subjects.  I  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  descending 
any  frirther  into  an  examination  of  the  system  which  then 
prevailed.  I  should  not  perhaps  have  even  gone  so  far  into 
the  consideration  of  it,  though  it  was  scarcely  avotdablei 
though  I  confess  that  I  mi^ht  have  been  betrayed  somewhat 
further,  merely  by  the  anxiety  I  must  have  felt  to  mark  and 
note  out  the  pleasing  contrast  between  what  their  past  and 
what  the  present  auspicious  reign  eadhibits  in  that  respect.— 
How  striking  that  contrast  every  heart  must  feel  and  acknow* 
ledge }  measures  have  gradually  been  adopted  which  reversed 
the  former  system,  and  perhaps  good  can  only  be  gradually 
produced.  An  act  was  soon  passed  to  allow  the  Roman  ca^*^ 
tholics  and  protestants  to  intermarry.  They  were  next  in- 
dulged in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  though 
they  might  not  be  made  good  protestants,  yet  they  were  no 
IcHiger  expected  to  be  made  immoral  members  of  society, 
iStiU  frirther  indulgences  were  panted  to  them:  they  soon 
were  allowed  a  share  in  the  elective  franchise,  and  in  the  exe- 
cutive offices;  and  this  system  of  lenity  and  concession  rapid- 
ly produced  the  very  opposite  efiects  to  which  the  former 
system  necessarily  gave  rise.  They  soon  acquired  wealth 
from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  from  a  parti* 
cipation  in  every  thing  that  promotes  general  civilization. 
The  extension  of  conunercial  privileges  which  was  4fterward4 
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granted  them>  naturally  increased  their  wealth,  which  being 
difiused  among  the  lower  and  middling  classes,  a  class  was 
soon  formed,  which  scarcely  existed  before,  but  which  it  was 
the  ayowcd  object  of  the  new  system  to  establish.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  advantages  that  sprung  up  under  its  fostering 
protection  and  encouragement;  for  in  proportion  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  industry  and  increased  in  wealth,  an  evident  in- 
crease was  also  discernible  in  their  affectron  to  their  king  and 
country,  and  in  their  attachment  to  the  constitution;  all 
of  whiich  received  a  still  further  increase  by  the  marks  of  £i- 
vour  they  received  in  the  year  1792,  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  enjoyment  of  almost  every  advantage  and  bless- 
ing of  the  constitution,  except  those  enumerated  in  the  peti- 
tion now  on  your  lordships'  table.  But  here,  it  seems,  it  was. 
thought  proper  to  make  a  stand ;  the  plan  of  conce^on  was 
to  proceed  no  further,  and  they  must  submit  to  be  excluded 
fircHn  any  more  enlarged  participation  in  the  government. 
Many  nice  considerations  may  have  stopped  the  progress  of 
gradual  concession.  It  was  judged  fit  to  consider  what  might 
be  safely  granted,  and  how  far  these  concessions  might  be  car-* 
ried  without  interfering  with  what  was  due  to  the  other  side» 
and  what  might  be  expeaed  by  the  party  which  was  exclu- 
sively protestant.  The  great  measure  of  the  union  was,  how- 
ever, to  remove  all  these  difficulties — those  at  least  which 
chiefly  arose  from  the  peculiar  frame  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  principal  bar  against 
further  concession.  What  before  might  justly  be  considered 
as  dangerous,  was  now  looked  upon  as  perfectly  innocent. 
The  measure  of  the  union  excited  strong  hopes  that  its  ope- 
ration would  tend  to  a  removal  of  the  remaining  disqualifica- 
tions. There  was  certainly  no  promise  made  to  that  effect, 
yet  by  most  of  the  supporters  of  the  union,  an  expectation 
waa  created  that  the  catholics  might  look  for  more  favour 
from  the  imperial  padiament  than  from  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  ;  and  indeed  these  additional  concessions  were  often 
hinted,  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  union.  Although 
the  supporters  of  the  union  might  not  all  agree  that  any  fur- 
ther measure  in  favour  of  the  catholics  should  be  carried,  yet 
they,  almost  all  who  spoke  on  the  consequences  of  the  union, 
seemed  to  reckon  the  possibility,  nay  the  probability  of  such 
further  concession  as  among  them ;  at  least  it  was  frequently 
inserted  that  the  catholics  might  safely  present  their  petition 
to  the  imperial  parliament,  who  were  likely  to  entertain  it 
with  respect,  and  cheerfully  to  take  it  into  consideration.    It 
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was  added,  that  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  before 

have  prevailed  upon  that  point;  that  since  the  union  there 

could  no  longer  be  any  hesitation  to  examine  minmelvand  in 

'  detail  aU  the  measures  respecting  the  Roman  catholics^  and 

^  the  expediency  of  granting  any  further  exemption];.    It  is 

*  Ihls  pledge,  my  lord,  which  I  now  call  upon  your  lordships  to 
r^ize.  I  do  not  mean  by  challenging  your  lordships  to  fnl"* 
f3  that  pledge,  to  call  upon  you  for  the  adoption  of  any  parti-* 

-cular  Bteasure;  but  merely  to  manifest  a  disposition  trhich 

-proves  our  readiness  to  consider  the  case  of  thr  catholics  with 

temper  and nnpaitialityy  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  compose* 

M  animosities ^nd  differences;  and  likewise  a  willingness  to 

*  hear  what  rights  they  may  yet  claim  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
constitutional  protection.    The  question,  therefore,  which  I 

'  shall  Itave  to  propose  is,  that  the  house  do  immediately  resolve 
'  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  petition  presented  in 

*  behalf  of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland.  Wlio  could  refuse 
to-Qcquiesce  in  such  a  motion,  or  upon  what  grounds  the 

.  refusal  could  be  justified,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  consider.  For 
myself,  my  lords,  I  am  ready  to  declare,  that  not  only  a  part, 
but  the  whole  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition  should  be  acceded 
to.     For  what  was  the  eeneral  wish  i    Did  it  anxiously  look 

*  for  a  complete  union  of  all  descriptions  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
ject8,-for  an  union  not  merely  in  name,  and  the  letter  of  the 
law,  but  an  union  growing  out  of  mutual  interest  and  affec* 
tion,  and  determined  devotion  on  all  sides  for  the  defence  of 
the  constitution?  Yet  I  readilv  confess,  that  the  question 
may  in  some  degree  be  a  question  only  of  expediency,  and 
xiot  of  right ;  but  of  what  nature  can  that  expediency  be  wcU 
considered,  which  would  continue  restrictions  on  four  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  subjects,  which  debar  them  firom  a  iiill 

*  share  of  the  privileges  of  citizens  ?  It  is  at  least  incumbent 
upon  those  who  would  continue  the  restriaions,  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  continuing  them.  Must  they  not  allow,-that  the 
principle  of  our  free  constitution  consists  in  equal  laws  and 
privileges,  and  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  lowest  man  is 
on  a  feeding  with  the  highest  ?  Upon  what  ground  then  can 
the  continuance  of  the  disqualifications  be  justified,  except 

.  upon  that  of  necessity?  Let  those,  however,  who  plead  that 
ground,'  come  forward  with  proofs  that  the  necessity  exists. 
Such  an  idea  is  incompatible  with  the  basis  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion) which  consists  in  equal  laws ;  and  though  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  admit,  some  distinction  of  privilege^  yet  that  four 
millions  of  his  majesty's  subjects  should  be  debarred  of  the 
'  .  '.  -  privileges 
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privileges  eojoyed  by  the  other  classes  of  their  fellow  subjectSy 
requires  to  justify  such  a  privation  the  most  strong,  the  most 
palpable^  unquestionable  expediency  and  necessity.  In  my 
opinion  the'  remaining  restrictions  diould  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  a  moment  longer,  and  though  it  may  not  be  requi* 
site  in  my  mind  to  look  for  any  objections,  that  can  fairiy  be 
uified  against  thieir  request,  yet  it  may  not  be  ill  timed  to 
touch  somewhat  upon'the  nature  of  them.  The  Srst  ground 
cf  objectton^which  I  have  heard  rumoured  about,  (I  am  sure^ 
my  lords,  it  will  never  be  seriously  brought  forward  by  any  of 
your  lordships,)  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  can  only  be  men* 
tioned  to  excite  surprise  how  such  notions  could  ever  be  en^ 
tertained.  It  has  been  somewhere  said,  that  it  was  the  nature 
of  the  catholic  religion,  that  those  who  professed  it  could  not 
he  loyal  subjects.  Can  that  be  true,  my  lords  ?  Or  if  it  be 
true,  surely  it  follows  that  those  whom  their  religion  makes 
traitors,  not  only  are  not  fit  to  be  admitted  to  any  participa- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  citizens,  but  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  admitted  to  what  they  already  enjoy.  If  such  could 
be  the  influence  of  their  religion  over  them,  why  should  you  ad* 
mit  them  to  swear  in  coyrts  of  justice?  I  know  indeed  that  an 
endeavoiu*  was  somewhere  made  to  circulate  an  opinion,  that 
h  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  a  true  and  loyal  subject  as 
long  as  he  remained  a  catholic.  Where  so  blind,  so  mon* 
strous  a  proposition  could  possibly  spring  from,  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture,  unless  perchance  it  might  have  been  rescued 
from  some  musty  records  of  some  councils  of  the  church. 
In  vain  do  the  catholics  deny  that  what  they  profess  has  any 
such  tendency.  They  are  told  by  their  accusers,  we  know 
your  religion  better  than  yourselves.  You  swear  you  can  ^ 
keep  hkh  with  protestants.  We  bring  them  to  the  table  to 
swear  it,  and  yet  after  they  are  told  their  oath  is  not  to  be 
believed.  We  impute  to  them  all  the  absurd,  doctrines 
which  they  never  held,  or  have  long  exploded ;  and  while 
we  call  upon  them  to  swear,  we  deny  that  kuj  credit  is  to 
be  paid  to  their  oath,  because  in  spme  council,  either  of  Late- 
ran  or  of  Constance,  some  such  absurd  opinion  may  have 
been  started.  Could  such  monstrous  absurdities  be  listened 
to  for  a  moment,  not  only  should  you  not  concede  what  the 
catholics  now  soUdt,  but  you  should  immediately  recall  what 
has  already  been  mntedt  and  devise  every  possiUe  means  to 
drive  them  out  of  every  well  constituted  government.  Yet, 
if  ever  there  were  a  shadow  of  ground  for  the  existence  of 
such  notions,  with  what  safety  could  any  of  your  lonkhips 
V«L.ll.  1805.  3D  have 
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have  gfom  to  tbye  ca(ntsil  of  the  artSy  v^ei^  that  ooinion  might 
be  supposed  to  have  most  powerfiiUy  prevailed  r  But  there 
was  no  entertaining  socti  absurd  notions  with  seriousness.  If 
the  body  of  the  Roman  catholics  and  their  loyalty  are  fairly 
brought  fiinder  such  an  imputation,  where  was  their  defence 
to  be  sought  for  ?  To  disprove  such  a  charge  I  have  only  to 
turn  tO:  tbf  statutes,  my  lords,  to  the  declarations  repeatedly 
made  in  thi^  preambles  of  bills,  passed  in  their  favour  by  the 
Irish  parliaipent.  It  was  there  again  and  again  acknowledged^ 
that  the  £»vQurs  granted  to  them  were  the  consequence  and 
reward  of  their  loyalty  and  exemplary  conduct.  True — but  I 
sn^y  be  told  that  their  loyalty  had  been  conspicuous  down  to 
the  period  of  the  rebellion*  But  surely  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust  than  to  impute  the  rebellion  to  them  as  catho* 
lies.  That  more  or  less  of  the  catholics  may  have  been  enga« 
ged  in  the  rebellion  may  be  true  (  for  how  could  a  rebellion 
raee  in  a  country,  three-fourths  of  whose  population  were 
catnoUcs,  without  some  of  them  having  been  engaged  in  it  ? 
Iiook  to  their  conduct  in  the  two  rebellions  which  took  pbce' 
during  the  present  reign ;  the  object  of  them  was  to  dethrone 
the  present  family,  and  to  reinstate  the  exiled  king.  Yet 
look  to  the  history  of  the  times,  and  it  will  shew  you  that  the 
catholics  were  en^ged  in  neither,  although  the  object  was  to 
reinstate  ^  cathohc  king.  'Look  also  to  the  American  war  ; 
did  not  the  enemy  then  hover  on  our  coast,  and  frequently 
threaten  invasion  ?  yet  the  loyalty  of  the  tatholics  was  not 
then  questioned :  so  far  otherwise,  that  arms  were  entrusted 
to  their  hands  to  repel  the  attack.  I  now  speak  in  the  hear- 
ing of  many  noble  lords,  who  have  been  lords  lieutenants  and 
secretaries  to  lords  lieutenants  in  that  country,  and  I  am  bold 
to  ask  them,  on  what  occasion  have  the  body  of  the  catholics 
been  found  disaffected  to  government?  If  this  be  the  case, 
with  what  colour  of  justice  can  the  late  rebellion  be  called 
catholic?  It  must  be  universally  known  that  the  rebellion 
cannot  be  traced  to  that  source,  but  to  an  unfortunate  combi« 
nation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  of  the  country. 
"Were  the  leaders  of  that  rebellion  catholics  ?  Were  they  not 
unit(;d  Irishmen,  which  denomination  argued  a  co-operation 
of  difibent  secu  i  And  were  not  the  heads  of  tlijit  rebel- 
lion rather  proved  to  be  protestants  i  Indeed  that  event  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  religion,  but  had  for  its  chief  aim 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  monarchy.  If 
then  the  rebellion  cannot  be  Imputed  to  the  catholics ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  th^  mo$t  distingmshed  aqumg  them  were  the 
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most  forward  to  run  every  hazard,  to  ei:hitnt  t^tff  pbsMMc 
symptom  of  die  most  ardent  zeal,  with  what  lice  can  the 
jnih  of  the  rebellion  be  changed  upon  the  eatholics  $  and  how^ 
imjostly,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  advanced  as  a  reason  for  depri*- 
Ving  three-fourths  of  a  people  of  the  enjoyment  of  thos^  pfi-« 
vilegpes  to  which  they  may  have  the  fairest  claim  i  After  such 
proofs  in  favour  of  their  loyalty,  of  their  attacfameilt  to  their 
constitutioiH  and  their  kin^,  for  so  many  years ;  after  the  tes-» 
timonies  paid  to  both  by  me  declarations  of  the  Irish  parlia** 
'ment,  will  you  rather  believe  the  abjured  doctrines  on  Which 
they  have  been  said  to  act,  and  which,  if  they  could  be  ^ppo-* 
sed  to  listen  to,  would  stamp  them  as  a  description  of  men 
tiisqualified  by  God  and  nature  for  all  purposes  of  citil  go* 
vemment  ? — But  it  has  also  been  objected  to  the  petition, 
that  it  is  signed  only  by  laymen,  and  that  it  is  not  attested  by 
a  single  priest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  priests  dis- 
claim the  doctrines  it  sets  forth.  This,  notwithstanding,  I 
can  well  assure  you  is  by  no  knenns  the  fact.  The  only  rea- 
son why  it  has  not  been  siencd  by  the  catholic  clergy  is,  that 
the  objects  it  aims  at  are  all  civil  rights,  and  that  these  clergy 
did  not  think  themselves  called  upon  to  petition  for  whM 
they  were  not  entitled  to.  So  far  from  it  being  true  that  the 
catholic  clergy  disclaim  any  thing  belonging  to  the  petition. 
It  might  easiljr  be  proved  from  the  records  of^the  courts  of 
law,  that  theur  prelates  have  taken  the  oaths  prescribed  to 
them }  and  not  only  have  th^  taken  these  oaths  themselves^ 
but  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  moreover  exhorted  theif 
flergy  to  follow  their  example,  who  were  found  as  ready  to 
take  the  oaths  as  the  laymen.  But  a  still  more  convincing 
argument  than  all  the  rest  has  been  said  to  be  urged  against 
the  cause  of  the  petitioners.  It  is  argued,  that  the  time  i# 
now  come  that  the  catholics  must  be  all  traitors,  since  tKe 
pope  has  been  prevailed  on  to  come  to  Paris  to  crown  Bona'-' 
pjirte.  They  are  atf  now  bound  to  be  willing  subjects  of 
France  since  the  pope,  has  consecrated  him.  Such  trifling, 
my  lords,  it  would  surely  be  disrespectful  to  your  lordships 
even  to  advert  to,  were  it  not  too  true  that  it  is  by  the  means' 
of  such  monstrous  absurdities,  that  attempts  are  n>Qde  not 
only  to  revive  the  unfortunate  animosities  which  prevskikrf. 
in  Ireland,  but  also  to  extend  them  to  this  country.  No  sen- 
sible man  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  such  abstrdities  are 
intended  to  convince ;  their  object  is  to  raise  a  clamour  and  a 
riot,  in  order  to  prevent  our  doing  justice  to  a  numerous  and' 
respectable  class  of  our  fetlow  subjects,    b  <he  pope  more 
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.  connected  whh  France  notr  than  he  was  in  the  time  of  the 
'  Boarbons>  or  is  he  more  inclined  to  support  the  power  of 
'  France  than  before  ?    The  contrary  is  known  to  be  the  taat, 
and  there  is  no  man  who  rightly  interprets  his  jeelingSf  but 
ihust  acknowledge  that  his  feelings  mUst  be  those  of  humilia- 
tion and  mortification.    His  influence  is  certainly  less  than 
perhaps  any  of  the  pontifis  who  ever  filled  the  papal  chair  i 
and  even  were  it  greater,  it  could  not  have  the  tendency  im- 
puted to  him,  after  his  person  and  his  religion  have  be«n  so 
exhibited,  and  led  captive  in  that  most  dishonpurable  and  dc* 
grading  transaction*     Away  then  with  all  such  unmeaning 
absurdities.    So  hr  from  crediting,  them,  they  should  only 
render  us  more  vigilant  to  counteract  the  machinations  of 
those  who  indeed  prove  themselves  the  true  friends  of  Bona^ 
parte  and  the  pope,  by  making  such  attempts  as  are  nov^ 
made  to   excite  and  revive   animosities  .which  were  gra-» 
dually  composing,    and  would  soon  subside  into  a  perfect 
state  of  tranquillity.    But  we  are  again  told,  if  you  agrep 
to  the   petition  then   you  are  bound  to  repeai   the  test 
act.     If  it  be  right  to  repeal  the  test  act,  do  it  whether 
it    be   proper  or  no  to  comply'  with  the  prayer  of  the 
petition ;  or  if  it  be  wrong  to  repeal  it,  then  let  not  that 
prevent  you    fi*om    the  consideration   of   the   prayer  of 
the  catholic  petition  -,  suiely  there   is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  cases.    These    disputes  have  long  subsist- 
ed in    Ireland,    and  no    misdiicf  may  have  arisen  from 
them)  is  it  just  to  reject  the  catholic  petition,  not  from  any 
demerits  of  its  own,  but  because  another  body  may  present  a 
petition  it  may  not  be  fit  to  comply  with  ?     What  system 
must  then  be  resorted  to  if  you  reject  the  petition  and  disap- 
|>oint  the  hopes  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community ;  will 
you  recur  to  the  system  of  the  reign  of  Qitecn  Anne  r  After 
allowing  the  catholics  the  means  of  acquiring  property,  would 
you  destroy  the  influence  that  naturally  attaches  to  it  i  Would 
you  thiis  make  them  aliens  in  their  own  country }   Will  you 
expose  yourselves  to  be  reduced  to  the  wretched  alternative, 
of  having  a  population  without  property,  or  property  without 
the  enjoyipent  of  constitutional  riglits  ?    I  trust  a  wiser  policy 
will  direa  yoiir  proceedings,  and  tnat  moderation  will  beget  a 
spirit  which  a  system  of  restraint  can  never  produce.    If  you 
fiivour  the  higher  order  of  the  catholics,  you  will  have  claims 
upon  them  that  will  induce  them  to  exert  all  their  endeavours  ta 
meliorate  the  spirit  of  the  lower  orders  of  tlteir  persuasion. 
Tou  have  already  conceded  mudi ;  where  is  the  danger  to  be. 
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:  igtaAtJLhotaconcedixkgyfhaX  remains  ?  A  few  catholic  peei4 
«re«iixioii8  to  have  seats  in  parliament.  What  can  you  dread 
firom  their  introduction  into  the  legislature ;  or  do  you  really 
bdieve  ttiit  aay  practical  advantage  can  be  derived  from  ^ x- 
doling  so  smadl  a  number  ?  By  ^^ranting  their  request  you 
would  lose  nothing  yourselves,  while  they  might  appear  to 
pm  much  s  and  what  they  gained  in  respect  and  considera- 
tion among  the  lower  classes  would  enable  them  to  exert  an 
influence  over  them  that  might  have  the  most  beneficial  ten- 
dency. From  what  motive  can  you  rejeA  their  prayer  ?  Can 
you  be  seriously  apprehensive  that  if  they  come  into  this ' 
house  they  would  attempt  to  persuade  you  to  aboKsh  the 
hierarchy  r  Would  not  the  contrary  be  the  course  of  their 
conduct  r  Would  not  every  motive  and  consideration  induce 
them  to  shew  their  respect  and  attachment  to  the  government 
and  cdnstitution?  The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  the 
few  who  might  get  into  the  bouse  of  commons — they  would 
forward,  but  not  obstruct  the  views  of  government.  The  at- 
tempt to  frustrate  the  object  of  the  petition,  must  finally 
prove  a  vain  attempt ;  it  will  be  foimd  an  attempt  to  resist 
what  must  at  length  take  place.  But  what  mischief  has 
arisen  from  the  introduction  of  sixteen  peers  from  Scotland 
into  this  house,  and  of  forty-five  members  from  the  same 
country  into  the  other  house  6f  parliament  ?  They  have  now 
been  sitting  in  both  houses  for  a  century,  and  in  neither  has 
any  individual  of  them  attempted  to  persuade  the  country  to 
substitute  the  presbyterian  religion  in  the  room  of  that  esta- 

.  blished  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  I  may  defy  any  noble 
lord  to  prove  a  single  instance  to  that  or  any  similar  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  has  the  government  or  the  country  ever 
met  with  marc  zealous  supporters  ?  Where  then  is  the  ground. 
of  alarm  at  the  introduction  of  so  far  a  smaller  number  of  * 
Irish  catholics  into  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature?  What 
must  be  the  real  feeling  impressed  upon  their  minds>  and  upon 
the  minds  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  catholics,  if  you 
refuse  to  entertain  theu:  petition,  or  examine  the  nature  of 
tbtir  pretensions  ?  From  what  can  they  conceive  that  back- 
wardness to  arise  to  admit  them  to  pfaces  of  honour  and 
trust,  but  from  suspicion  and  distrust  ?  and  what  sentiments 
<za  suspicion  and  distrust  give  rise  to,  but  similar  senti- 
ments in  their  breasts  towards  you  ?  But  let  us  for  a  moment 
inquire,  my  lords,  into  any  of  the  risks  or  dangers  that  might 
mrise  from  admitting  Roman  catholics  to  the  enjoyment  of 

'  such  distinctions.    I«t  us  again  advert  to  the  number  of  pres-^ 
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byterians  who  have  filled  such  places.    Have  ve  not  seen  «nd 
'  ^mired  the  predecessor  of  the  noUe  lord  on  the  wodkack 
fill  with  dignity  and  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
-public  the  same  distinguished  sitiiation ;  yet  that  fioble  lord 
was  educated  a  presfaytcriany  as  were  many  others,  among 
whom  I  might  name  many  of  the  judges^  a  master  of  the 
Tollsy  secretaries  of  state,  and  other  high  officers  ;  were  their  v 
mttention  or  endeavours  ever  directed  to  ally  measure  preju* 
dial  to  the  established  church  ?    In  like  manner  nutiibcrs  of 
the  same  persuasion  have  been  entrusted  with  high  commands 
both  ia  the  navy  and  in  the  army ;  have  done  the  highest 
honour  to  themselv^  and  rendered  the  most  essential  ser- 
irices  to  their  king  and  country*    But  never  did  any  suspicion 
vise,  that  from  their  religious  tenets  they  would  be  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  their  power  to  the  injury  of  out  esta^ 
taUishments  in  church  or  state  i    Why  not  give  the  same 
credit  to  the  principles  and  integrity  of  the  catholics?     Can 
a  hesitation  to  repose  confidence  in  them  arise  from  any  thing 
but  long  rooted  and  unreflecting  prejudice?  or  from  equally 
unfounded  and  ungenerous  suspicion  ?    Have  your  lordships 
well  weighed  the  consequences  that  must  follow  from  the  ope- 
ration of  such  attempts  to  degrade  and  dispirit  the  minds  of 
any  class  of  men  i    Have  you  studied  the  difiference  of  con* 
duct  under  which  men  act  who  have  liigh  rewards  and  dis« 
tioctions  set  before  them  to  inflame  their  ambition,  and  ani* 
mate  their  labours  ?  '  How  different  would  the  views  and 
the  spirit  of  a  student  of  the  law  be,  if  he  could  entertain  no 
hope  of  ever  reaching  the  high  distinction  of  the  learned  Ford 
on  the  woolsack  ?    Does  not  much  of  his  estimation  of  him- 
self, apd  of  the  honour  he  attaches  to  his  profession  arise  from 
that  singk  consideration?    Suppose  for  a  moment  thar  the 
jitudoits  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  of  the  Middle  Temple  cxclu'* 
sively  possessed  this  «-eat  and  animating  prospect,  and  diac 
those  (»  the  Inner  Temple  were  debarred  fn>m  ever  ent^* 
taining  such  proud  pretensions.     Will  your  lord^ijps  bring' 
yourselves  to  believe  that  all  three  could  devote  themselves'  . 
with  equal  spirit  and  ardour  to  their  professional  pursuits  ? 
Must  not  the  members  of  the  Inner  Temple  feel  themselves 
comparatively  low  and  insignificant  whenever  they  reflect  on 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  objects  to  which  they 
are  allowed  to  aspire  i    In  the  same  manner  may  it  be  ob» 
served  of  those  who  embrace  a  military  profession,  either  In 
the  navy  or  the  arm^.    Could  a  young  man,  bom  to  the  in* 
dulgence  of  liberal  views,  and  alibtfal  mode  of  liring,  evev 
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be  brought  to  endure  the  iaconveniezicesi  the  hardships,  vni 
the  manj  offensive  circumstances  that  must  atteud  the  «ituaN 
tion  of  a  midshipman,  did  he  eotertain  no  hope  of  emerging 
from  such  a  situatjipn,  and  of  attaining  the  envied  heights  of 
distinction  and  fame  i  and  would  a  spirited  and  high  minded 
youth  ever  bring  himself  to  brook  such  a  loathsome  situation 
were  he  debarred  from  imagining  <hat  he  might  one  day 'rival 
the  glory  of  a  Howe  or  a  Nelson  ?    If,  in  the  army,  a  similar 
dispiriting  distinction  was  to  be  made  between  two  regtmentSj 
if  the  officers  of  the  one  were  never  ta  be  raised  beyond  the 
rank  of  colonels,  while  the  officers  of  the  other  might  aspire 
to  be  generals  and  great  commanders,  how  different  must  be 
the  feelings  and  the  spirit  by  which  both  must  be  actuated  $ 
they  could  not  feel  themselves,  or  be  looked  upon  as  the 
same  race  of  beings.    Apply,  n^  lords,  all  the  effects  of  such 
d^paragementsto  the  caseof  the  IrishRoman  catholics,  and  your 
own  breasts  must  tell  you  what  works  within  theirs.    You  ex- 
clude them  from  all  the  high  offices  of  the  state ;  you  forbid 
them  to  aspire  to  any  high  rank  either  in  the  navy  or  the 
army..  How  differently  then  must  they  feel  from  those  whose 
views  and  ambition  are  checked  by  no  such  restraints ;  whos^ 
prospects  are  clouded  by  no  such  marks  of  inferiority?  .  The  • 
sentiments  that  must  be  engendered  by  such  invidious  distino- 
tiqns  and  preferences  may  be  easily  conceived.  They  must  irritate 
the  pride  and  fret  the  feelings  of  every  high  and  aspiring  mind; 
they  must  make  him  view  his  country  and  his  rulers  in  a  hr  dif- 
ferent light,  kad  with  far  different  sentiments  from  those  that 
swell  the  brea$t  of  the  ever  chosen  race.     What  evil  conse- 
quences must  arise  from  such  degrading  distinctions  may  more 
easily  be  imagined  than  expressed.    It  muk  be  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  all  your  lordships  how  the  catholics  must  feel  as 
men  when  they  reflecti  as  often  they  must  reflect,  on  their 
own   ill-favoured  situation*    What  can   fairly  be  expected 
from  men  who  are  thus  deprived  of  all  the  inspiriting;  advan- 
tages that  are  held  out  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects  f 
Can  they  reasonably  be  expected 'to  be  as  ardent  and  anxious 
in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  its^ovemment,  as  those 
who  are  taught  to  expect  much  more  marked  favour  and  ad« 
vantages  ?    It  were  madness  to  expect  it.     And  is  it  at  a 
moment  like  the  present  that  such  discouragements  are  to  be 
persisted  in  ?     On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  time  when  under 
every  aspect,  and  from  every  motive,  the  most  cordial  and 
conciliating  efforts  should  be  made  to,  knit  and  bind  together 
in  the  closest  union  every  description  of  the  community  r   Ex- 
ternally 
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tertisdly  wc  arc  menaced  by  the  most  active  and  ente|^smg 
'  fee  with  whom  we  had  ever  to  contend ;  with  a  foe  whose 
power  and  resources  cannot  be  contemplated  without  app^- 
hension  and  awe.  Under  the  serious  apprebension  of 
events  that  may  arise,  we  arc  in  the  dailv  habit  of  calling 
down  the  blessings  of  union  oi^  our  councils ;  and  at  such  a 
moment,  and  under  such  circumstances,  can  we  adopt  mea- 
sures, or  act  a  part  that  proves  us  regardless  of  the  best 
means  of  promoting  and  strengthening  that  unitr  of  actiou 
and  of  council  which  we  so  anxiously  implore  ?  Can  wc  has- 
tily and  contemptuously  refuse  to  take  into  consideration  the 
.claims  of  four  millions  of  fellow-subjects  whose  cordial  co- 
operation must  be  so  essential  at  such  a^crisis?  It  is  to  in* 
treat  your  lordships*  attention  to  all '  these  circumstanoet 
chat  I  have  brought  forward  the  motion  with  which  I  am 
now  going  to  conclude ;  a  motion,  whatever  may  be  its  fates 
I  shall  ever  recollect  with  pride  the  honour  and  distinction 
I  derive  from  having  been  the  person  chosen  to  introc)|ice  the 
subject  of  it.  I  have  endeavoured  that  it  should  lose  none  cf 
its  effect  from  its  having  fallen  into  my  hands,  at  least  I  have 
bestowed  upon  it  the  best  efforts  of  my  humble  abilities.  Un- 
der that  convection,  I  feel  no  small  consolation,  first  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  discharged  a'  great  duty,  and  next, 
from  the  very  kind  and  patient  attention  with  which  your 
lordships  have  honoured  me  while  I  was  endeavouring  to  dis- 
charge  it. — ^The  noble  l(?rd  concluded  by  moving  the  house 
**  that  they  immediately  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee 
to  take  the  prayer  of  the  petition  into  considemtion.'' 

Lcrfi  Haivkeshury — After  the  determination  expressed  by 
the  noble  baron  who  has  just  spoken,  to  treat  the  subject  witn 
all  the  temper  and  moderation  which  properly  belopged  it  s 
I  can  only  regret  that  he  seemed,  so  early  in  his  speech,  to 
forget  the  recommendation  with  which  he  set  out.  The 
questio;^,  he  said,  ivouid  s^nd  must  be  carried,  if  not  on  this 
night,  at  least  at  no  very  distant  period.  This  was  holding 
out  something  like  a  menace  to  the  house,  calculated  to  de* 
feat  that  temper  and  moderation,  which  the  noble  lord  him- 
self had  begun  by  recommending. 

[Lord  Grenviile  here  called  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  order,  for 
having  misrepresented  him.] 

Lord  Hawkesbury  then  proceeded:— I  certainly  understood 
the  noble  lord  to  have  used  those  terms  in  the  sense  which  I 
-have  affixed  to  them  ;  but  if  the  noble  baron  only  means  that 
his  cause  must  ultimately  triuipph  by  the  force  w  reason  and 
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grgumenfi  lam  equally  readj  to  meet  him  upon  that  ground. 
In  opening  the  business,  the  noble  baron  has  not  thought 
proper  to  explain  to  us  distinctly  the  object  of  hi?  motion  for 

.  referring  the  petition  to  a  committee.  From  the  whole  train 
of  his  reasQnihg,  hoyever,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  perceiv^ 
that  he  does  not  propose  to  confine  himself  to  the  partial  mea- 
sure of  remedying  the  complaints  of  the  petitioners ;  but  tiiat 
his  argument  goes  to  the  full  extent  of  repealing  and  abrogat- 

.  ing  all  the  tests  at  present  subsisting  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire. I  trust  your  lordsliips  are  fully  sensibly  of  the  magnitude 
5ind  importance  of  such  a  proppsition  j  I  trust  you  will  pause 
before  you  give  any  countenance  to  the  first  step  of  a  pro-^ 
f:eeding  which  may  l^ad  to  such  alarming  consequences. 
,,  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  I  may  entertj\iri  as  to  the 

,  nierits  of  this  petition,  I  have  deprecated  its  being  brought; 
forward  at  the  present  moment :  and  I  have  gresit  satisfiactiori 
in  feeling,  that,  differing  as  I  do,  pn  this  part  of  the  subject, 
from  some. persons,  whose  vote  this  night  will  be  diitafed  by 
the  same  general  principles  as  my  owp,  no  efforts  have  been 
omitted  by  me  to  prevent  this  question  from  being  agitated 
under  the  present  circumstances.  Similar  estertipns  for  t^ie  same 
purpose  hav^  been  made  by  my  npble  friend  who  is  at  Uie  head  of 
the  government  of  Inland:  byt  as  j|11  pur  exertions  havepfoved 

.  ineffectual,  ^  the  catholics  have  been  advised  to  press  forward 
their  claims  op  the  attention  of  parliament  at  this  parficijlar 
period,  contr^iry  to  their  qwi\  Interests,  and,  as  I  think,  to  ^ 
just  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  em- 
pire 'f  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  h^ve  no  reserve  upon  the  sub- 

.  jcct.  I  owe  i^  to  the  country,  to  this  house,  to  the  petitioners, 
and  to  myself,  to  state  distinctly  my  opinion  on  every  part  of 
tills  question  ;  an  opinion  not  hastily  formed,  but  (he  result 
of  some  years  consideratipn  i  an  opinion  founded  on  the  most 
accurate  observation,  and  the  most  diligent  inquiry  I  have 
been  able  to  make  on  the  subject  i  and  though  t  pertajnly 

,  think  the-  present  time  peculiarly  unfavourable  for  its  aglta- 

*  tion  5  though  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  circumstance^  growing 
put  of  that  tiijie,  would  of  themselves  furnish  a  suflScient 
ground  for  resisting  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  j  yet  my 
objection  rests  not  on  the  time  only,  but  is  applicable  to  any 
time  and  to. any  circuihstances  Undj:r  which  this  subject  can  be 
brought  forward. 

In  stating  tliis  opinion  to  your  lordships,  it  would  be  con- 

.  trary  to  all  tl)e  feelings  I  have  ever  entertained,  and  all  the 

s«!ntimeDts  I  luvccver  expressed,  if  I  could.bc  supposed  to  b(5 
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influenced  by  any  motives  of  pafliori  or  prejudice  towards 
the  individuals  who  are  principally  the  fubjedi  of  this  night's 
debate.  In  this  view,  many  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  i^oble  lord  would  not  be  applicable  to  me,  or  to  any  of 
thofe  who  a£t  under  fimilar  impreflions.  It  has  ever  been 
my  opinion,  that  toleration  fhould  be  extended  to  all  clalfes 
of  religionifts,  and  to  all  fe^aries.  It  was  a  queftion  much 
agitated  about  a  century  ago,  by  certain  fpeculative  writers, 
whether  the  evils  which  would  refult  from  the  prevalence 
of  infidelity,  or  from  the  influence  of  religious  fuperftition 
and  enthuflafm,  would  be  likely  to  be  the  mod  deftruftive  of 
the  happinefs  of  fociety  t  This  queftion,  if  ever  it  was  a 
problem,  has  been  folved  within  our  own  experience.  Wd 
have  lived  to  fee  a  republic  of  atheifts  eftablifhed,  for  a 
time,  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe :  we  have  wilnefled  the 
defolation  which-  they  have  occafioned,  and  experienced  in 
part  the  evils  which  they  have  produced.  We  muft  be  fen- 
fible  that  the  bigotry,  intolerance,  perfecution,  and  cruelty 
of  the  moft  condemned  fyftems  of  fuperftition  and  entbu- 
fiafm,  are  as  clemency,  moderation,  and  mercv,  when  com- 
pared with  the  fame  Qualities  in  the  atheifts  of  France, 
with  fuch  an  example  before  our  eyes^  we  can  no  longer 
hefitate  in  believing  that  thofe  who  poljfefs  any  religion,  be 
it  what  it  may,  are  to  be  preferred,  both  as  men  and  fub- 
jefts,  to  thofe  who  have  none.  Every  clafs  of  religious  per- 
fons,  in  this  view,  deferves  the  fupport,  the  toleration,  and 
protcftion  of  a  rational  government :  and  of  the  different  de- 
Icriptions  of  chriftians,  the  catholics  are  not  thofe  in  whom 
I  have  the  leaft  confidence  ;  nor  can  I  agree  in  any  of  the 
fufpicions  which  may  have  been  entertained,  that  the  catho- 
lics are  incapable  of  becoming  loyal  and  dutiful  fubjeAs.  I 
am  convinced  ^hat  manv  of  the  odious  tenets  afcribed  to 
them,  have  never  been  (ubftantially  and  in  faft  believed  by 
them.  I  know  by  experience,  both  by  their  conduft  in  this 
country  during  the  moft  critical  times,  by  their  conduct  in 
Canada  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  they 
have  proved  themfclves  on  many  occafions  moft  loyal  and 
excellent  fubjects  even  to  a  proteftant  fovercign.  But  the 
queftion  we  have  this  night  to  confider,  does  not  relate  to 
their  fituatidn  ^sfubjeBs;  we  are  deliberating  upon  a  claim 
to  political  power.  Civil  liberty  Ihould  be  denied  to  no 
man,  except  upon  the  ftrongcft  reafons  ;  civil  rights  ought 
not  to  be  abridged,  except  upon  the  moft  uigenf  necefliiy  : 
but  the  principle  which  ought  to  influence  the  diftribution 
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of  political  power,  is  not  only  not  the  rame»  but  is  in  fome 
refpcSs  the  very  reverfe  of  that  which  ought  to  operate'  up-' 
on  civil'  liberty/  With  regard  to  the  one,  the  prefuinption 
is  always  againft  all  reftraint;  with  regard  to  the  other, 
however  wife  it  may  be  to  extend  it,  it  Ihould  always  be  ex- 
tended with  that  degree  of  jealoufy  and  circumfp^^on 
which  may  enable  us  to  guard  againft  the  abufe  of  it,  and 
which  may  prevent  its  being  made  the  inftrument  to  deftroj 
tlie  very  government,  for  whofe  prote£lion  and  fupport  it 
was  alone  created. 

I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  no  laws  can  be  confidered  as 
perpetual,  and  that  there  muft  exift  in  every  ftate  a  power 
fomewhere,  to  revife,  to  modify,  and  even  to  abrogate  the 
laws  of  the  ftate,  according  as  circumftances  may  render  it 
ncceflary  :  but  it  has  been  the  prafticc  of  every  wife  govern- 
ment to  adopt  certain  elementary  and  fundamental  laws, 
which  might  become  a  kind  of  landmark  between  the  go- 
vernors and  the  governed,  and  which,  though  they  might  be 
made  the  fubject  of  revifion  and  even  of  alteration,  Ihould' 
not  be  changed,  except  on  the  ftrongeft  grounds,  and  on 
the  moft  urgent  neceffity.  The  principles  of  the  revolution, 
as  cftabliftied  by  the  bill  of  rights  and  aft  of  fettleraent, 
have  always  been  confidered  as  of  titis  defcription.  It  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  Of  thefe  laws,  that  the  king 
mujt  he  protejlaut^  and  muft  hold  communion  with  the  churcli 
of  England.  The  conduft  of  Qur  anceftors  at  the  revolu- 
tion, has  been  a  fubje£t  of  admiration  to  all  wife  men  and 
true  patriots.  The  perfons  who  brought  about  that  glorious 
event  were  fenfible  of  all  the  advantages  of  hereditary  mo- 
narchy ;  they  determined  to  depart  no  further  from  the  ftri£t 
line  offucceilion,  than  the  neceftity  of  the  cafe  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  circumftances  rendered  indifpenfable  :  but  in 
their  profpeSive  fettlemcnt  of  the  conftitution,  as  well  as 
in  their  remedy  of  exifting  giievances,  they  had  the  cou- 
rage and  fortitude  to  confider  the  fituation  of  the  country  in 
all  its  different  contingencies :  they  put  the  queftion  to 
themfelves,  whether  the  inconvenience  aiifing  from  having' 
a  king  of  a  religion  different  from  that  which  was  eftablifhed 
in  the  country,  or  the  evil  of  breaking  in  upon  the  order  of 
fucceflion,  were  the  greater  :  and,  with  all  their  attachment 
to  hereditary  monaichy,  they  determined  that  it  was 
more  expedient  to  break  in  upon  the  line  of  fucceflion,  than 
to  rifkthe  confcquences  which  might  refult  from  having  a 
fovcreign  of  a  religion  different  from  that  of  the  country. 
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This  law  was  not  founded  upon  any  fpeculatlve  principles, 
nor  decreed  from  any  idea  of  imaginary  grievances ;  but  wa^ 
the  refult  of  experience^  SLud  grfew  out  of  the  evils  which  had 
been  adually  felt  under  a  king  who  was  of  a  reh*gibn  hofiili^ 
to  that  which  was  eftabliflied  in  tlie  Rate.         "    ' 

Now,  I  fay,. it  follows  as  a  neceflary  confequence  of  the  li- 
itiitatlon  of  the'croWn  loperfohs  of  iheeftablifhcdreligioif, 
that  the  fame  principle  mould  apply  to  the  immediate  ad- 
vifexs,  counfiellors,  and  offictVs  of  the  Cfown,— to  thofe  who 
difpenfe  the  favours  of  the  crown,  who  are  in  fome  in- 
fiances  aSually  the  delegates  of  the  crown,  and  who  mu(J 
ad  in  its  nartie  and  by  its  authority.  There  may  be  fliadci 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  whidh  it  may  be  expedient  td 
^pply  this  principle  ;  but  that  it  is  true  to  a  cenain  extent^ 
and  in  a  certain  degree,  muft  appear  incontrovertible  ;  for 
tvhat  could  be  more  prepofterous  than,  in'^a  government  of 
law,  where  the  law  is  above  the  crown,  to  compel  the 
king,  under  paia  of  forfeitures,  to  be  of  the  eflablifhed 
church,  and  to  allow  the  miniftcrs,  the  chancellor,  the 
judges  of  the  land,  to  be  of  any  religion  the  moft  hof- 
rile  to  Tlie  eftablilhment  ?  If  we  were  reafoning  ah  initiff^ 
the  converfe  of  this  doftrine,  I  could  conceive,  might  be 
tnaintaihed  with  much  plaufibility ;  I  could  underfland  its 
being  contended,  that  any  infringement  upon  the  line  of  fuc- 
ceflion  in  ah  hereditary  goverrtmeht  was  fo  ferious  an  evil, 
and  might  be  produSiVe  of  fuch  calamitous  confequencesj 
that  it  might  be  mote  expedient  to  incur  the  inconvenience 
of  a  king  of  a  different  religidn  from  the  religion  of  th6 
country,  rather  than  expofe  ourfelves  to  all  the  evils  which  • 
rtisght  arife  from  the  poffibility  of  a  difputed  fuccefSon  ;  and 
that  our  fecurity  ought  therefore  to  depend  not  upon  the  li- 
itiitation  of  the  crown  in  this  refpe£l,  but  upon  a  limitation 
againft  all  thofe  who  hold  the  principal  iituations  of  trufl  and 
power  uhder  the  crown  :  but  it  is  impoiCble  to  cbnceive  ho\;if 
the  idea  can  ever  be  entertained,  that  where  the  hereditary 
principle  is*  in  queftion,'  you  will  aflually  violate  it,  rather 
than  differ  a  prince  to  fit  upon  the  throne  who  is  of  a  reli- 
gion different  from  that  of  the  liate  ;'and  yet,  where  the  he- 
reditary principle,  does  not  interfere,  nor  any  other  principle 
which  can  in  any  degree  be  at  variance  with  what  is  due  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  eftablifhment,  that  you  will  fuffcr  the  fer- 
Vants  of  the  Crown  to  be  of  a  religion  the  moft  hoftile  to 
that  of  the  ftate,  though  their  being  fo  muft  be  productive  of 
ais  many  and  even'  more  practical  inconveniences  than  could 
-.  .,-.        ,     •'       •  *►  arifc 
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arife  from  the  king  himfcif  being  in  the  fame  fitnation.The 
limitation  of  the  crown*  theteFore,  with  regard  to  religioHt 
would  feem  neceflarily  to  lead  to  the  limitation  of  the  ad- 
vifers  add  counfellors  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  principle  with 
refpedl  to  the  firfl  could  never  be  maintained,  unlefs  it  were 
likewife  extended  to  the  latter. 

In  point  of  fa£l,  the  hillory  of  our  conftitution  eftablifhes 
Jhe  truth  of  this  very  courfe  of  reafoning.  When,  at  the 
reiloration,  apprehenfions  and  jealoulies  were  entertained 
both  of  the  prelbyterians  and  Catholics,  parliament  began 
ty  pafling  the  corporation  a£l,  principally  direfte'd  againft 
the  former.  They  afterwards  pafled  the  teft  aft,  principally 
dlrefted  againft  the  latter ;  no  limitation  then  exifting  or 
'being  adopted  with  refpedl  to  the  crown  itfelf :  and  when 
the  Duke  of  York  publicly  avowed  his  converfion  to  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  and  a  bill  was  in  confcquence  in- 
troduced into  parliament  with  a  view  of  excluding  him  from 
the  throne,  it  was  profefled  by  thofe  who  fuccefsfully  op- 
pofed  that  bill,  that  they  would  agree  to  any  limitation  on 
the  exfrcife  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  though  they  would 
not  confent  to  break  in  on  the  courfe  of  fucceffion-  The 
king  made  a  declaration  conformable  to  the  fame  principles, 
the  exclufion  bill  was  rejeQed  by  this  houfe,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  country  had  the  experience  of  the  evils  arifing 
from  a  catholic  king,  that,  in  ihe/uture  feitlement  of  the 
conflitution  and  the  throne,  the  lame  limitation  was  ex- 
tended to  the  crown  with  regard  to  religion,  which  had  been- 
'previoujly  irapofed  on  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  on 
f  he  members  of  both  houlcs  of  parliament. 

The  adoption,  therefore,  of  this  principle  with  refpc6l  to  the 
latter,  was  antecedent^  in  point  of  time,  to  the  adoption  of  it 
with  refpeS  to  the  former ;  the  importance  of  the  limitation, 
in  this  inftancc,  for  the  fecurity  of  our  eftablilhment,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  judged  to  be  at  the  lead  as  natural  and 
eflential  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  crown  itfelf;  and  the  objec- 
tions which  were  felt  to  apply  to  fuch  a  limitation  on  the 
crown,  were  coniidered  truly  as  in  no  degree  applying^  to  a 
limitation  on  the  offices  of  the  crown. 
'  I  come  now  to  conlider  what  might  be  the  praftical  ef- 
feds  of  a  removal  of  all  thefe  limitations  and  refliiftions 
which  our  anceflors  have  adopted  for  the  fccurity  of  the 
confiitution.  Thefe  reftriAions  apply  both  to  the  diflenters 
and  the  catholics,  but  to  the  latter  in  a  much  more  exten- 
iiye  degree  than  to  the  former.    It  may  be  material,  there*. 
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fore,  in  this  place,  to  Rate  what  was  the  caufe  of  this  difiinc- 
tion.  There  are  certainly  fome  claffes  of  proteftant  dif- 
fenters  who  differ  from  the  church  of  England,  on  matters 
of  doSHne,  as  widely  as  the  Roman  catholics;  there  aie 
fome  who  differ  even  more  widely  on  the  fubjeft  of  hier- 
archy and  church  government ;  but  there  is  this  important 
diilin^^ion  between  proteflant  diffenters  of  every  dclcriptiiin 
and  Roman  catholics — the  former  admit  that  all  eccleliafti- 
cal  matters  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  internal  regulation ;  they 
acknowledge  no  foreign  jurifdiflion,  they  pay  no  foreign  al- 
legiance ;  the  catholics,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledge  aju- 
rildidion  in  a  foreign  power.  I  am  aware  tharthis  jurifdic* 
tion  is  flatedto  be  confined  tofpiritual  and  ecclefiaflical  mat- 
ters 5  but  It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  has  confi- 
dered  the  fubjeft,  that  it  is  impoflible,  in  many  cafes,  to  fe- 
parate  civil  fromecclefiafticai  power.  In  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, above  all  others,  the  jurifdiftion  and  authority  of  the 
prieflhood  interfere  in  a  great  part  of  the  civil  anddomeflic 
concerns  of  life.  Let  any  perfon  refleft  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  property  and  civil  rights  of  individuals  mufJ  dc- 
]^end  on  the  legality  and  validity  of  marriage  ;  yet  on  this 
fubjeA  the  opinions  and  praSice  of  the  catholics  differ  ef- 
fentially  from  thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  They  con- 
lider  marriage  as  a  contract  to  be  entered  upon,  in  many 
cafes,  under  different  conditions  and  in  different  circum- 
fiances  from  thofe  which  are  prefcribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and,  when  completea,  to  be  incapable  of  difTolu- 
tion,  on  any  account,  by  any  human  authority.  The  power 
to  whom  they  appeal,  on  all  thofe  fubjefls  where  there  is 
ground  for  doubt,  is  a  foreign  power,  whoUv  unconnefted 
with,  and,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degiee,  necc^at i/y  hoiWh  to 
the  ftate.  Can  there,  then,  be  any  doubt  of  the  importance 
and  folidity  of  thediftindtion  between  the  Roman  catholics 
^nd  ail  other  clafles  of  Chriflians  ?  Their  obedience  to  a  fo- 
reign jurifdiftion  forms  an  additional  feature- in  their  diflent 
from  the  eftablifhmcnt  to  that  of  all  other  Chriftians,  and 
Tenders  additional  guards  againfl  them  indifpenfable  ;  but  I 
fay  with  refpe£l  to  all  defcriptions  of  diffenters,  would  you 
intrud  the  patronage  of  the  church,  in  its  moft  important' 
branches,  to  perfons  who  coiifider  youreftablifliment  here- 
tical or  idolatrous?  Are  you  defirous  of  feeing  the  admini- 
^ration  of  juflice  in  the  hands  of  thofe  whofe  religious  opi- 
nions are,,  in  mofl  cflentiali  particulars,  direftly  at  variance 
with  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Would  you  be  fatisiicd  that  the 
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office  holdcn  by  my  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  wool* 
facklhould  be  conferred  on  a  perfon  of  a  religion  hoftite  to 
that  of  the  ftate  ?  Remember,  that,  if  religion  docs  really 
operate  upon  the  mind  of  man,  it  muft  operate  far  beyond 
all  human  confiderations ;  (hat  no  pious  man  will  prefer  hi^ 
temporal  to  his  fpiritual  concerns ;  that  if  the  religion  and 
the  (late  are  diftinA  and  at  variance,  and  he  is  compelled  M 
decide  between  them,  he  muft  decide  for  his  religion,  and 
againft  the  ftate.  It  is  not  becaufe  I  believe  the  catholics 
to  be  bad  men,  it  is  becaufe  I  believe  them  to  be  honcft 
and  fincere,  that  I  would  exclude  them  from  that  power, 
which  they  might  ufc  for  our  own  deftruftion.  It  cannot 
too  often  be  repeated,  thnt  the  qucftion  before  us  is  not 
Whether  the  catholics  may  be  loyal  fubjects  ;  not  whether 
theyfhould  enjoy  toleration,  or  obtain  civil  rights  or  civil 
liberty  ;  but  whether  you  will  grant  to  them  political  power 
of  every  defcrlptiony  at  the  time  when  they  refufe  to  ac- 
knowledge the  c$mplete  authority  of  the  ftate.  Whenever 
this  queftion  has  been  difcuiled  without  doors,  the  only  an* 
fwer  I  have  ever  heard  made  to  it  is  that,  as  long  as  we  had 
a  proteftant  king,  there  could  be  no  probability  of  any  of 
the  offices  in  queftion  being  filled  by  any  except  protcftants. 
But  I  aflc,  where  is  the  fecurity  for  this  ?  where,  but  in  the 
laws  which  it  is  propofed  to  abrogate  ?  And  if  this  were  the 
cafe,  what  is  the  boon  fought  for,  and  why  is  there  any 
cagernefs  to  attain  it?  It  would  be  to  deceive  both  catholics 
and  diflentcrs,  if  we  ftiould  repeal  thcfe  laws  as  a  favour, 
and  then  ictufe  them  the  advantages  which  they  have  fought 
for  and  cxpeftcd  in  their  repeal.  If  the  fafety  of  the  ftate 
requires  a  barrier,  let  tliat  barrier  be  the  law,  and  let  us  have 
courage  and  firmnefs  enough  both  to  avow  it  and  to  main- 
tain it. 

The  queftion  relative  to  the  admiffion  of  Catholics  to 
parliament  ftands,  I  admit,  in  feme  refpefls,  upon  diflir- 
ent  grounds  from  that  of  their  admiffion  into  the  great  of- 
fices of  ftate.  The  members  of  the  Icgiflaturc  are  not  com- 
pelled by  the  law  to  hold  communion  with  the  church  of 
England  ;  ^nd,  powerful  as  each  branch  of  the  legiflature  is 
in  itfelf,  the  perfonal  power  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  it  is  very  different  from  the  perfonal  power  of  thofe 
%vho  hold  the  great  offices  of  ftate,  or  who  belong  to  the 
council  of  the  fovereign.  But  though  the  legiflature  has  not 
enaSed  the  fame  tefts  for  the  members  of  the  legiflature  as 
for  the  officers  of  ftate,  it  has  cnaftcd  fomc  tefts,  and  thofc- 
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of  a  nature  ver7  important.     It  has  enacted  for  this  purposjC 
an  oath  of  abjuration  of  the  pretender )  a  test  which  at  this 
time  of  day  may  not  be  considered  as  very  essentiaU  but 
which  no  class  of  christians  has  any  objection  to  take.     It  has 
^acted  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  other  po- 
pish articles  of  faith ;   a  declaration  most  necessary  at  the 
time  it  was  adopted,  but  which  might  be  stated,  perhaps  with 
some  degree  of  plausibility,  to  be  a  mere  doctrinal  test,  and^^ 
though  applicable  to  doctrines  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
xeligious  opinions  of  the  established  chiuxh,  not  more  sq 
than  ipany  of  the  sentiments  of  certain  classes  of  dissenters  : 
but  it  has  enacted  the  oath  of  supremacy ;   and  I  appeal  tq 
all  considerate  men,  whether,  as  long  as  the  catholics  re-f 
fose  to  take  that  oath,  it  could  be  safe  to  admit  them  into 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.     I  desire  it  may  be  consi-r 
dered,  what  is  the  purport  of  the  oath  of  supremacy:  it  does 
not  call  upon  individuals  even  to  declare  his  majesty  head  of 
the  church,   as  he  is  by  law ;   it  calls  upon  them  only  to 
abjure  all  foreign  dominion  and  jurisdiction  ;  and  as  long  as 
the  catholics  decline  taking  this  ^oath,  could  it  be  consistent 
with  the  security  of  the  state,  to  consider  them  as  competent 
members  of  the  legislature  of  a  protestant  and  independent 
country?     But   in  addition  to  these  considerations,'  arising 
out  of  the  importance  of  the  tests  themselves,  particularly  the 
latter,  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  for  the 
interest  of  Ireland  to  repeal  these  tests,  and  thereby  enable 
Roman  catholics  to  become  members  of  the  legislature.     Ii) 
the  £rst  place,  it  would  not  satisfy  them }  and^I  should  consi* 
der,  that  to  add  to  their  political  power  by  means  which 
would  not  satisfy  them,  would  be  the  greatest  degre?  of  im- 
prudence.    In  the  second  place,  though  it  might  benefit  a 
few  individuals,  instead  of  being  advantageous,  it  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land.    In  the  year  1793,  the  elective  franchise  in  the  cou^ 
ties  was  granted  to  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland.     1  his 
was  considered  at  the  time  to  be  a  great  boon  to  them,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  political  power  which  it  bestowed 
upon  them,  as  because  it  placed  the  catholic  tenantry  upon 
the  same  footing  with  the  protestant  tenantry^  and  afforded 
therrfore  td  landlords  the  same  inducements  to  favour  and 
conciliate  the  one  as  the  other.     The  practical  effect  of  it  has, 
however,  been  to  produce  in  the  counties  of  Ireland  some-r 
thing  approaching  very  near  to  universal  suffrage  j  as  the  law 
stands  at  present,  no  great  incouvenicnce  is,  however,  felt* 
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from  this  circumstance ;  they  can  vote  only  for  a  protestant 
candidate ;  and  the  great  mass  of  property  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  protestapts,  the  tenantry,  according  to  the  natural  or- 
der of  society,  will  generally  follow  their  landlords.  But  I 
know  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  persons  best  informed 
of  the  internal  state  of  Ireland,  that,  ii  the  doors  of  parlia- 
ment were  once  thrown  open  to  catholics,  if  catholics  could 
once  declare  themselves  as  candidates  in  the  different  coun- 
ties, the  influence  of  the  priests  would  be  exerted  in  favour 
of  the  catholic  candidates  as  such,  and  certainly  against  the 
protcstants.  The  result  would  be,  that  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty would  be  operating  on  one  side,  and  that  of  religion  on 
the  other.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  not  only  produce 
much  internal  confusion  and  disorder,  but  it  would  operate 
most  injuriously  with  respect  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  would  unavoidably,  in  many  instances  and  on  many 
occasions,  become  the  victims  of  these  conflicting  interests.  I 
am  therefore  clearly  of  opinion  that,  upon  generil  principles,  ' 
it  is  to  the  highest  degree  inexpedient  to  relax  any  of  those 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  security  of  the  establish- 
ments of  the  country. 

The  noble  lord  has  stated,  that  he  could  not  see  any  thing 
in  the  present  times,  which  could  render  it  inexpedient  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  As  to  this  f  oint,  my  lords, 
I  view  the  subject  very  differently  fix)m  the  noble  lord ;  I 
consider  the  circumstances  to  be  so  materially  changed  since 
the  years  1800  and  i8oi,  as  to  absolve  from  inconsistency 
any  person  who  might  have  been  disposed  to  support  the 
measure  at  that  period,  and  who  may  nevertheless  be  deter- 
mined to  oppose  it  in  the  present  instance. 

The  French  revolution,  as  I  have  already  stated  to  you,  wa« 
founded  in  part  on  atheism ;  it  was  calculated  to  occasion  new 
and  great  dangers  to  Europe :  the  cause  of  civil  society  was  at 
that  time  naturally  and  justly  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
religions,  agamst  those  who  had  none.  The  circumstances  of 
the  moment  induced  ituny  persons  to  feel  sin  indifference  re- 
$pecting  the  subject  of  all  former  contests.  To  a  certain  de- 
gree, this  change  in  our  policy  might  be  not  only  natural,  but 
wise :  but,  as  it  repeatedly  happens,  in  our  exertions  to  avert 
the  present  danger,  we  were  not  at  all  times  sufiiciently  con- 
siderate of  the  past,  nor  so  attentive  as  we  ought  to  have  been 
to  the  future.  However  this  may  be,  we  have  witnessed  a 
great  change  in  Europe  within  the  lajst  four  years  ;  the  ex- 
treme of  democracy  has  given  place>  as  in  the  end  it  naturally 
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must,  to  the  inost  arbitrary  power  which  was  ever  erected  in 
any  coui^y;  and  the  person  possessing  that  power  has 
judged  it  {Jrudent  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  pope,  and  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  as  a  support  and  assistance  to  his  authority. 
Whoever  considers  the  extent  of  the  power  of  France  at  the 
present  moment ;  whoever  reflects,  that  almost  all  catholic 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  dominions  of  Austria,  is  in 
subjection  to  France ;  whoever  contemplates  the  absoli^te  de- 
pendence of  the  pope  on  the  will  of  France,  and,  what  never 
happened  in  any  former  period,  that  there  is  at  present  no 
counterbalance  whatever  at  Rome  to  the  influence  of  that 
power  J  whoever  gives  due  weight  to  the  considerations  aris- 
ing out  of  the  nature  of  the  connection  subsisting  between 
the  catholics  of  Ireland  and  the  pope,  and  will  attend  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  catholic  church  of  Ireland  is  under  the 
control  and  superintendence  of  a  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome^ 
.  must  be  convinced,  that  there  never  was  a  moment  more  un- 
favourable for  augmenting  their  political  power.  On  every 
sound  principle  ofreasoning,  this  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  proper  time  for  bringing  forward  such  a  claim.  Those  who 
do  not  agree  with, me  in  objecting  to  the  measure  on  princi- 
ple, should  nevertheless  wait  for  the  result  of  the  contest  in 
which  we  are  engaged  5  they  should  feel  that  this  was  the 
time,  of  all  others,  when  it  would  be  peculiarly  hazardous  to 
part  with  any  share  of  that  power,  which,  once  parted  with, 
it  might  never  be  possible  to  resume,  and  which,  if  abused,  it 
might  be  beyond  our  own  power  to  remedy. 

1  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  advantages 
.  which  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  these  measures :  and  I 
cannot  but  feel,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  our  laws 
for  a  benefit  to  a  few  individuals,  but  which  would  be  likely 
to  afford  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  great  mass  of  the  ca- 
tholic population  of  Ireland.  Every  thing  in  that  country 
lias  alreaciy  been  conceded  to  the  catholics,  which  can  interest 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  They  enjoy  the  right  of  ad- 
mission into  all  oflices,  civil  and  military;  the  right  of  fran- 
chise in  their  respective  counties ;  and,  in  short,  every  right  and 
privilege  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-subjects,  with  the  exception  of 
about  thirty-eight  of  the  first  ofifices  of  state,  and  the  admission 
into  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Can  we,  then,  really  bdicvc 
that  they  feel  much  anxiety  on  th^  subject  of  what  remains  to 
be  given  ?  I  am  fortunately  in  possession  of  the  sentiments  of 
some  important  authorities  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  In 
the  year  1798,  several  ol"  the  persons  who  were  under  the  ac- 
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cusation  of  high  treason,  were  examined  before  a  committee 
of  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and 
were  permitted  to  banish  themselves  at  the  time  of  the  peaces 
on  condition  of  making  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  circum- 
stances within  their  knowledge  relative  to  the  rebellion.  I  shall 
not  allude  to  the  evidence  of  that  person,  who  but  a  few 
weeks  before  had  been  described  to  be  the  most  virtuous  and 
enlightened  of  patriots,  but  who  proved  himsdf  on  that  occa* 
sion,  hj  his  own  confession,  to  be  the  greatest  of  tra jijprs  }— I 
mean  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor*  I  am  desirous  of  reier^og  you 
to  the  evidence  of  persons  both  in  talents  and  perseverance 
very  much  his  superiors.'  The  first  is  Dr.  M'Nevia,  a  physic 
cian  and  a  catholic ;  the  second,  Thomas,  Addis  Emmett,  a 
professed  protestant,  and  a  lawyer.  My  lords,  the  following 
questions  were  proposed  to  Dr.  M^Nevin  by  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  Irish  house  of  lords : 

J^.  Was  any  ecclesiastical  establishment  intended  by  tht 
new  government  ?— i^.  No :  I  conceive  that  a  revolution  would 
of  course  involve  the  demolition  of  the  church  establishmeptf 
and  of  course  a  relief  of  the  poor  from  tithes. 

^.  Do  you  think  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  provinces 
of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  care  the  value  of  this 
pen,  or  the  drop  of  ink  which  it  contains,  for  parliamentary 
reform  or  catholic  emancipation  ? — A.  I  am  sure  they  ^mt: 
but  they  wish  much  to  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of 
tithes. 

To  Mr.  Emmett,  the  questions,  though  not  so  pointedly 
expressed,  were  of  a  similar  nature,  and  the  answers  are  not 
less  deserving  attention. 

^.  Do  you  think  the  mass  of  the  people  care  for  catholic 
emancipation,  or  parliamentary  reform? — A.  1  believe  the 
mass  of  the  people  do  net  care  a  feather  far  catholic  ftnancipaiion  ^ 
neither  did  they  care  for  parliamentary  reform,  till  it  was  ex- 
plained to  them  as  leading  to  other  objects  w)>ich  they  looked 
to,  principally  tlie  abolition  of  tithes.  They  were  also  taught 
to  consider  that,  when  they  became  members  of  a  demo- 
cracy, their  condition  would  be  bettered. 

^.  Was  any  ecclesiastical  establishment  intended  by  the 
revolutionary  government  i — A.  None,  certainly. 

Why  then  I  have  a  right  to  infer,  as  well  from  these  au- 
thoritieS|  as  from  the  presumption  of  the  thing  itself,  that, 
circumstanced  as  the  great  body  of  the  catholics  is  at  this 
time,  they  would  not  consider  what  you  are  called  upon  to 
«ant,  as  any  desirable  boon  or  material  concession  to  them. 
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The  noble  baron  has  said  that,  in  acceding  to  his  proporit 
tions,  we  should  part  with  but  little,  and  grant  much.  My 
view  of  the  question  is  totally  different ;  I  am  of  opinion 
that  we  should  give  little,  and  risk  every  thing ;  that  we 
should  surrender  that  which  would  not  "  enrichen  theoi^  but 
might  make  us  poor  indeed.*'  I  believe  that  what  remains  to 
be  given  is  «//,  because  if  given  it  might  make  the  catholics  the 
state.  I  am  ready  to  give  them  every  thing  under  the  state,  but 
I  am  ho6  prepared,  and,  I  trust,  your  lordships  ijeitherare  nor 
ever  >iKll  be  prepared,  to  surrender  the  state  itself  into  tlieir 
hands.  I  have  heard  it  said,  since  you  have  given  so  much,  why 
not  relinquish  the  remainder  ?  I  answer,  you  have  hitherto  only 
^iven  them  that  which,  however  advantageous  and  beneficial 
It  may  be  to  them,  is  little  taken. from  you,  whilst  you  pre- 
serve what  remnins.  The .  objection  to  your  former  conces- 
sions has  been,  not  to  the  toncessions  themselves:,  but  to  the 
future  advantage  which  would  be  taken  of  them  ;  and  that, 
were  those  once  granted,  they  would  tend  infallibly  to  the 
conclusion  which  is  now  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
Recollect,  that  you  still  hold  in'  your  hands  the  great  offices 
cf  state  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  tliat  therein 
arc  vested  the  power,  jurisdiction,  and  sovereignty  of  the  cm-. 
pire*  Be  firm  in  your  present  situation,  and  your  establish- 
ments are  safe:  but  every  additional  step  you  take  may. lead 
to  the  vital  prejudice  of  the  country.  I  would  now  ask,  whe- 
ther, if  this  measure  were  conceded,  we  really  believe  tlic 
Roman  catholics  would  be  satisfied,  and  whether  we  have 
-any  ground  of  confidence  from  past  experience,  that  nothing 
further  would  be  demanded,  which  it  might  be  indispensable 
4o  refuse,  and  yet  which  must  be  refused,  after  this  conces- 
sion, with  considerable  difiiculty  and  disadvantage.  *  I  admit 
that  the  petition  on  your  table  is  drawn  up,  in  general,  in 
jnoderate  terms  :  but  the  catholics  even  there  insinuate  that 
-they  are  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  substituted  tests  which 
they  are  now  obliged  to  take  j  and  when  all  the  rerhaining 
restrictions  are  repealed,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they 
demanded  a  repeal  of  the  very  tests,  on  the  condition  of 
taking  which  they  have  been  hitherto  relieved.  But  is  this 
all  ?  Let  me  appeal  to  the  history  of  Ireland  within  the  last 
few  years.— In  the  year  1793,  when  a  noble  fi-iend  of  mhic 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  catholics  presented  a  po- 
'tition,  in  which  they  professed  specifically  to  state. all  their 
grievances.  Some  opposition  was  made  to  the  prayer  of  this 
petitioii  by  persons  o£  great  weight  and  respectability  in  Ire- 
land: 
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knd:  but,  In  the  end,  all  that  they  prayed  for  was  granted^ 
It  was  not  till  this  had  been  done,  that  they  stated,  in  an  ad« 
dre^  of  thanks  presented  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  which 
they  profess  their  gratitude  for  what  had  been  accorded  to 
them,  that  they  considered  it  as  a  first  step  only  to  further 
favours,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
additional  concessions.  Such  was  the  effect  of  your  last  con- 
cessions. Is  it  not  important,  therefore,  to  know,  by  what  the 
present  concessions,  it  granted,  may  be  followed  ?  Are  there 
no  questions  behind  iiis^  which  may  be  brought  forward  as 
soon  as  it  is  conceded  ?  Attend  to  tbe^  evidence  of  Dr. 
M^Nevin  and  Mr.  Emmett.  Do  they  not  tell  you  that,  little 
as  the  Irish  people  feel  interested  in  the  present  question,  they 
feel  a  strong  interest  in  the  abolition  of  tithes?  It  has  been  a 
doctrine  advanced  within  these  few  years  by  several  persons 
dissenting  from  the  church  establishment,  that  no  person 
pught  to  be  bound  to  pay  to  the  church  of  which  he  is  not  a 
member.  This  doctrine  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Irish  rebellion :  and  I  would  ask  the  house,  whether 
die  argument  of  the  noble  baron,  in  favour  of  the  concessions 
now  proposed  in  consequence  of  the  catholics  being  so  great 
a/  majority  of  the  people,  might  not  be  afterward^  appliec^ 
with  at  least  equal  plausibility,  to  the  question  of  their  coiu 
tribufting  to  your  church  establishment  r— What  would  be  the 
consequence?  Why^  that,  in  making  this  concession,  yofi 
would  only  change  the  ground  of  the  contest,  and,  instead  cf 
contending  with  them  on,  a  question  on  which  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  cannot  have,  and  have  not  in  point  of  hct^ 
any  material  interest  whatever,  you  would  have  to  contend 
with  them  upon  a  point  on  which  all  the  passions,  the  prgti- 
dices,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  would  be  naturally  and 
easily  embarked  against  you. 

Believe  me,  the  laws  you  are  desired  to  repeal,  are  theoiit^ 
works  of  your  church  establishment.  As  long  as  they  are 
preserved,  the  establishment  itself  cannot  and  will  not  be  as* 
sailed.  Struggle,  therefore^for  them  to  the  last ;  and  remember 
that  if  you  are  there  defeated,  the  contest  is  not  at  an  end ; 
you  will  only  change  the  scene  of  action,  and  have  to  rentt 
the  enemy  in  a  situation  where  his  power  of  attack  will  be 
more  fonnidable,  and  your  means  of  defence  much  more  dif- 
£cult. 

The  expectation  that  concessions,  as  such,  should  lead  to 
peace,  is  unfortunately  contrary  to  the  experience  we  have 
had  in  the  history  of  Ireland.    No  man  can  lament^  in  itset^ 
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more  than  I  do^  the  greater  part  of  the  penal  code  which  Wis' 
cftacted.  Against  the  catholics  ki  the  tdgn  of  Queen  Aniie: 
btit  there  xs  one  singular  circomstance  attendant  upon  the 
enactment  of  that  code>  and  which  deserves  peculiar  atten*' 
te(Mi. — ^Though  Ireland^  from  its  first  conquest  to  that  pfertod» 
kad^  with  very  small  interruptionsi  been  the  theatre  of  rebel-^ 
lion  and  insurrection,  y^t  from  the  time,  of  the  adoption  of 
ibat  code  to  the  period  of  its  repeal,  during  a  long  series  of 
ycar^  notwithstanding  there  was  a  new  family  upon  tho 
dmHte,  possessing  a  disputed  title  to  the  crown  |  Hotwithstand* 
ing  two  Ibrmidadble  mebdlions  in  Great.  Britaini  Ireland  re^ 
maitted  iki  a  state  of  rqx>se  and  tranquillity }  it  was  not  till 
after  the  pcAicy  of  concession  had  been  adopted,  that  disaft 
Icctiod,  insurrection,  and,  fdtimately,  rebellion,  made  a^atn 
their  appearance  iti  that  country.  As  I  never  could  have  ap-» 
proved  of  the  principle  of  that  code,  I  rejoice  at  iu  repeal :  but 
Aough  I  approve  of  the  repeal  in  substance^  I  doubt  very 
ataich  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  mode  in  which>many 
pasts  of  that  repeal  were  eftected }  it  docs  not  appear  to  havo 
been  effected  on  any  great  and  consistent  system  of  policy  by 
whidi  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  was  brought  under  the  eon« 
sideratioD  of  government^  and  future  dangers  thereby  for^ 
seem  suid  provided  against,  at  the  time  that  ancient  grievances 
were  removed :  but  concession  seems  to  have  been  too  often 
made  to  clamour,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  danger  of 
Ibe  moment  \  such  concession  led  naturally  to  new  demandsi 
soch  demands  have  on  some  occasions  been  precipitately  com«« 
plied  with  (  and  the  consequence  has  been,  thsKt  discont^t 
bos  been  festered  and  encouraged,  and  some  inconsbtencies 
have  been  introduced  into  the  laws  of  that  country,  which  it 
is  MnpessiUenot  to  regret.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  lights 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  noble  baron  in  attributing  so  much 
foliticd  wisdom  to  the  gradual  manner  in  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, these  conoessions  have  been  made :  on  the  contrary^ 
]  discover  tio  sinall  inconvenience  and  mischief  in^he-very 
circninstance  which  is  the  object  of  his  commendation;  I 
believe  that  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  would  have  been  bet* 
tdr  consulted^  if,  instead  dS  the  temporary  expeditets  just 
descx'ibed,  a  mature  and  Me»dy  view,  had  been  taken  of  the 
yAuAc  of  its  condition ;  if  it  had  been  deHberately  inquired, 
what  concesuous  might  have  been  made  without  much  hazard, 
fntf  what  ought  to  have  been  for  ever  refused :  this  being 
ascdrtained,  it  woidd  hsrve  been  the  part  of  a  liberal  and  en- 
|ig|to>ed  policy  to  ;grant  whatever  the  safety  of  the  state 
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would  have  permitted;  and  there  would  have  been  this  coa- 
vemence  ia  such  a  proceeding,  the  deliberation  with  which  , 
the  concessions  would  have  been  made,  would  have  sanctioned 
the  concessions  themselves.  At  the  same  time  it  would  have 
been  a  bar  to  further  demands,  and  we  should  have  been 
equally  tranquil  and  equally  safe  in  what  we  refused  and  what 
we  granted.  My  lords,  the  conduct  of  myself,  and  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  acted,  will  prove  that  we  have  been  zt  aB 
times  fxiends  to  a  mild  and  conciliatory  exercise  of  the  laws 
in  Ireland :  but  whilst  I  state  this  to  have  been  our  opinion 
and  our  practice^  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  J  have  formed 
a  very  erroneous  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  if  I  have  not  learned  that  th^t  policy  which  in  mjr 
judgment  is  most  compatible  witli  mild  laws,  namely,  a  sUa^ 
system  of  government^  is  the  best  chance  you  can  have  for  the 
internal  peace' and  tranquillity  of  that  country.  , 

The  maxims  which  I  have  adduced  in  support  of  our 
established  laws,  are  neither  new  in  themselves,  nor  confined 
to  the  country  in  which  we  have  the  blessing  of  being  bom; 
tbcy  are  the  jnaxims  and  principles  w4iich  have  been  fajtherto 
adopted  by  every  free  community  of  Europe,  as  wdl  in  an- 
cient  as  in  modern  times.  It  has  been  till  within  these  fScvr 
years  a  principle  uniformly  recognised,  that  the  state  and  the 
established  religion  of  a  country  must  be  connected ;  and  that 
those  who  possess  political  power  in  the  former,  owe  a  certain 
degree  of  d)edience  and  homage  to  the  latter. 

If  I  look  to  the  ancients,  I  find  that,  in  the  republic  of 
Athens,  no  citizen  could*  take  a  share  in  the  civil  administra«> 
tion,  or  enter  upon  any  public  ofiice,  before  he  had  taken  an 
oath  that  he  would  defend  and  protect  his  country  and  its 
religion,  and  that  he  would  conform  to  the  national  worship* 

In  the  republic  of  Rbme,  the  great  civil  and  military  offi-v 
cers  could  only  be  appointed  through  the  concurrent  sanc- 
tion of  the  establ}i;hed  rights ; — without  the  due  perform- 
ance of  these,  the  appointments  were  not  good,  the  parties    ~ 
were  said  to  be  vitio  creatiy  and  they  lost  their  situations. 

If  I  look  to  modern  times,  I  find  that,  in  the  republic  of 
Holland,  the  principal  offices  of  the  state  could  only  be  holdcn 
by  those  who  professed  the  established  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  government  of  Poland,  (a  limited  monarchy  in- 
principle,  however  vitious  it  might  be  in  practice,)  the  same 
maxim  was  entertained  and  acted  upon.  Similar  principles 
will  be  found  to  have  pervaded  almost  all  the  free  govern- 
ments of  £urope:  and  I  know  not  how  I  can  better  sum  up 
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what  was  uaderstocxl  to  be  the  sjsiefn  and  practice  of  Eunpe 
in  this  respect»  than  in  the  words  of  our  i^lorious  deliverer, 
King  William ;  who,  when  applied  to  by  King  James,  on  the 
subject  of  indulgence  to  the  catholicsj  made,  through  Mr* 
FageJ,  the  jFoUowing  answer  : 

'^  Their  highnesses  ever  had  a  profound  submission  to  his 
**  majesty r  &c.  &c.;  but  since  the  matter  that  %vas  then  in 
*^  hand,  related  not  to  the  making  of  new  laws,,  but  to  the 
**  total  abrogation  of  those  already  made  both  by  king  and 
^  pacliament,  their  highnesses  did  not  see  how  it  could  be 
^<  expected  of  them,  that  they  should  consent  to  such  an  abro« 
"  gation,  to  which  they  had  so  just  an  aversion  \  as  being  a 
•*  thing  SQ  contrary  to  all  the  la^ws  and  customs  of  all  christian 
''  states^  whether  protestants  or  papists^  who  admitted  none  to  tf 
•*  share  in  the  govtrnnunt  or  public  employments^  but  those  who 
^^  professed  the  public  and  established  religion ^  and  endeavoured 
**  to  secure  It  against  all  attempts  whatsoever." 

There  are,  1  know,  two  most  import^t  exceptions,  in  re* 
cent  times,  to  this  policy:  the  first  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  national  assembly  of  France,  whp  proclaimed 
the  equality  of  all  religions;  which  was  only  a  prelude  to  the 
destruction  of  every  description  of  religion  in  that  country.' 
The  second  exception  to  this  principle,  is  the  system  of  the 
United  States  of  America*  I  desire  that  any  person  who  is  dis-^ 
posed  to  hold  out  this  system  as  a  subject  for  imitation,  would 
inform  himself  of  the  situation  of  that  country ;  I  desire  tliat 
lie  would  read  the  accounts  of  the  diiFerent  persons  who  have 
visited  it  within  these  few  years.  What  will  he  learn  from 
these  accounts  ?  why ;  that  one  of  the  circumstances  that  at- 
.  tracts  the  attention  of  every  stranger  who  passes  through 
this  country,  ii  the  apparent  indifference,  in.  many  parts  of 
it,  to  all  religion, — that  the  public  worship  appears  to  be  neg- 
Iected|-r-that  the  churches  are  suffered  to  be  in  ruin.  Can 
such  a  state  of  things  exist,  and  have  no  effect  on  the  moralsi 
temper,  and  dispositions  of  a  people?  Should,  then,  America 
in  this  respect  be  an  example  even  for  a  nnu  community  ?  But 
can  she  be  an  example  to  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  whose 
pride  and  glory  it  has  been,  whose  pride  and  glory,  I  trust,  it 
ever  will  bei  to  exist  under  a  different  system,  and  to  have 
been  fostered  and  supported  under  different  principles?  I  know 
that  the  proposition  of  the  noble  baron  has  the  approbation  of 
some  of  the  best  and  most  virtuous  of  men ;  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  its  most  active  friends  will  be  found  amongst 
those  who  have,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  no  small  degree 
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tff  iiKCiisibilityV  If  religion  be  necessary  fot  At  happine^  of 
Ina&kind;  states  must  be  in  earnest  about  it,  as  irell  as  indivi* 
doalsi  The  people  of  every  country  \vi\\  look,  and  have  a  riglrf 
to  look,  to  what  their  civil  governors  tiinif  and  hoio  their  civil 
governors  act.  If  they  are  zealous,  if  they  arc  united,  it  thII 
have  a  considerable  effect  in  producing  the  same  qualities  in 
the  community  over  which  they  arc  placed ;  if  they  Arc  lukc- 
lil'ann,  if  they  are  divided,  what  can  be  expected  from  the 
people  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  laws  of  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the 
different  tests,  are  not  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  of  Grdat 
Britain;  they  certainly  are  not  so :  in  some  particulars,  the  dif- 
ference arises  out  of  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  it  may  l|e  wise  and  expedient  to  have  established  it 
in  others.  However,  my  own  opinion  is,  that  the  principal  differ- 
ence has  arisen  jrom  a  want  of  a  due  consideration  at  the  time 
in  the  parliament  of  Ireland :  but  whatever  the  difference  may 
be,  we  must  take  Ireland  as  we  found  her  at  the  union,  if 
the  independent  parliament  of  Ireland  has  removed  some  few 
restraints- which  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  on  British 
principles  to  have  continued,  we  are  nevertheless  bound  ill  jus- 
tice and  good  faith  not  to  re-enact  them,  unless  some  strong 
practical  necessity  should  indispensably  require  it :  but  onthe 
same  principle  I  assert,  that,  if  the  independent  parliament 
of  Ireland  antecedent  to  the  union,  judged  it  expedient  to 
continue  certain  restraints  as  necessary  for  the  safety  of  that 
part  of  the  empire,  we  are  bound  likewise  in  justice  and  good 
faith  not  to  repeaWiem,  unless  some  unforeseen  circumstances 
and  great  necessity  should  compel  us  to  have  recoiirse  to  ^ueh 
a  repeal. 

I  have  already  stated,  in  a  former  part  of  that  with  which 
I  have  troubled  you,  that  I  was  ready  to  adhiit  that  no  laws 
could  be  perpetual;  but  there  are  certain  laws  so  incorporated 
with  the  very  existence  of  a  state,  that  to  attempt  materially 
to  affect  them,  may  be  replete  with  the  greatest  dai^ger. 

I  consider  the  connexion  which  has  subsisted  between  the 
church  establishment  and  the  constitution  of  this  country  to 
be  of  that  nature :  let  us  remember  that  if  the  church  owes  its 
ei(istence  to  the  protection  of  the  state,  the  constitution  owes 
not  /ess  its  existence  to  the  support  it  has  occasionally  ttiet 
with  from  the  church.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the 
party  who  meditated  and  ultimately  accomplished  the  fuin  cff 
the  monarchy,  meditated  at  the  same  time,  and  equally  ac- 
complished, the  ruin  of  the  church  establishment :  they  fell 
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togethcTj  ^vti  at  the  restoration  they  rose  again  together. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Secondj  when  th€ 
tide  ran  high  in  favour  of  monarehy,  the  only  resistance  which 
was  made  to  that  prince  for  some  years,  was  made  by  the 
^hurch  party :  and  to  their  opposition  at  that  time,  we  were 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  any  part  of  our  political  liber- 
ties. I  come  then  to  the  revolution :  and  let  me  ask  any  per- 
spn  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  period,  whether  the 
zeal  of  the  whigs  for  liberty  could  have  effected  it,  if  they 
had  not  been  ^ided,  seconded,  and  abetted  by  the  zeal  of  the 
tories  for  the  established  church? 

I  call  not  therefore  upon  any  one  of  the  great  parties  into 
yrhich  this  country,  has  Deen  divided, — 1  call  upon  them  all, 
for  support  this  night :  I  call  upon  the  whigs,  who  have  ever 
gloried  in  the  lead  which  they  took  in  the  revolution  of  1688, 
who  have  ever  considered  themselves  as  the  principal  promo- 
ters of  the  bill  of  rights  and  act  of  settlement, — I  call  upon 
them  to  support  the  system  of  King  William,  and  the  laws  eiw 
ficted  under  his  auspiees :  I  call  upon  the  tories,  the  firm,  steady, 
^nd  persevering  supporters  of  the  monarchy  and  the  established 
church, — I  call  upon  them  to  maintain  those  laws  which  arc  the 
bulwarks  of  these  establi? hmcnts.  The  question  between  me 
^nd  the  noble  baron  is  shortly  this ;— he  desires  you,  for  th^ 
ireasons  which  he  has  stated,  to  repeal  your  test  laws, — to  re* 
peal  your  corporation  acts, — nay,  to  repeal  the  bill  of  rights, 
9nd  act  of  settlement,  in  some  of  its  most  important  stipula^ 
tions.  I  implore  you  to  cherish  the  laws  under  which  you 
have  lived  and  prospered,  to  cling  to  that  policy  which,  in 
py  conscience  I  believe,  has  made  you  what  you  are,  and  un<r 
der  which  you  have  enjoyed  liberty,  toleration,  weahh,  tranr 
quilHty,  beyond  what  ever  was  enjoyed  by  3ny  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Avoid  rash  innovations,  shun  new  ex^ 
perimcnts :  the  future  destiny  of  our  country  is  not  in  our 
own  Iiands;  kingdoms  may  rise  and  fall,  flourish  or  decay  ; 
but  let  us  not  be  ourselves  the  instruments  of  that  blew  whicU 
inay  occasion  our  destruction ;  let  us  not  despise  the  wiLUoni 
of  our  ancestors,  nor.  forget  the  dangers  which  they  have 
averted  !  Let  lis  reflect  that  Mpast  exptntncc  and  ail  auihorily 
is  in  favour  of  our  laws,  and  that  it  is  only  by  a>tcady  adher- 
ence to  that  system  which  we  have  received  from  our  forefa- 
thers,' and  a  firnx  determination  to  transmit  it  to  our  descend* 
ints,  that  we  cari  hope  to.  exist  with  credit,  or  to  fall  (if  wc 
iinust  fall)  with  honour.  Impressed  with  these  considerations^ 
fiiVy  convinced  that  the*  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  l.e^ds  t(> 
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the  repeal  of  those  laws  which  arc  the  foundation  of  all  our 
Kappiness,  security,  and  prosperity;  satisfied  that  the  advan- 
tages which  he  expects  to  arise  from  the  repeal  of  them,  would 
not  be  gainedj  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  would 
be  exposed  to  the  most  serious  danger ;  I  deprecate  his  expe- 
riment: and  I  shall  therefore  give  my  negative  to  refei*ring  the 
petition  to  a  commiuee, 

The  Duh  of  Cumberland — After  the  very  able  manner  in 
whith  my  noble  friend  (the  Secretary  of  State)  has  ex- 
plained to  this  house,  reasons  which,  I  trust,  will  induce  yott 
to  reject  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  enter  diffusely  into  this  question.  But  vrhtti 
1  reflect  on  what  were  the  circumstances  which  brought  our 
family  to  the  throne,  and  when  I  consider  what  is  thctobject 
of  that  petition  on  your  table,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  re* 
main  totally  silent  With  respect  to  the  circumstamjes  which 
brought  our  family  to  the  British  throne,  your  lordship?  well 
Icnow  that  they  originated  in  the  revolution.  The  great  job- 
ject  of  that  revolution  was  to  secure  the  religion  and  liberties 
of  these  realms.  These  objects  were  confirmed  by  the  act  of 
settlement,  by  the  declaration  of  rights,  by  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy and  abjuration,  and  by  the  succession  to  the  crown  in 
the  protestant  line.  To  maintain  and  uphold  all  these,  our 
family  vrzs  called  to  the  throne.  And  whatevercan  militate  with 
these  principles,  in  the  remotest  degree,  it  is  my  bounden  duty^ 
as  a  member  of  that  family,  and  as  a  member  of  your  lord- 
ships* house,  to  resist.  For  thi&  purpose,  I  must  ask.  What 
IS  the  object  of  that  petition  ?  It  is  to  enable  the  catholics  to 
hold  offices  of  trust  and  power  in  the  state.  Was  it  not  to 
oppose  such  a  system  that  the  revolution  originated  ?  Was  it 
not  the  very  life  and  soul  of  that  memorable  transaction  to 
secure  the  rights  of  church  and  statef  Are  we  then,  my 
lords,  going  to  undo  all  that  the  revolution  has  done?  Bear 
in  mind,  my  lords,  the  scenes  that  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion ;  they  are  strong  proofs  that  the  participation  of  equal 
power  by  catholics  and  protestants,  is  a  thing  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  both*  Are  you  not  already  copvincedj 
by  facts  and  history,  that  it  is  impossible  for  protestants  and 
catholics  to  agree  in  the  administration  of  political  power  ? 
What  then  will  follow  if  the  catholics  be  admitted  to  the  great 
offices  of  trust  ?  '  You  wilb  soon  ste  what,  thank  God,,  till 
now  we  have  only  read :  we  shall  experience  the  same  coi)fu« 
sion  and  bloodshed  which  stahied  all  the  rei^s  from  Mary, 
who  began  with  granting  them  a  dispensing  ^ ower  tP  hold 
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affictff  of  state,  down  to  James,  who  ended  with  the  dispens- 
Hig  power  in  their  favour.  He  hurled  himself  from  the  throoe ' 
by  a#imrriiig  on  them  offices  of  trpst  and  power,  which  after-^ 
warfk  dicw  down  on  them  all  the  weight  of  penal  laws :  I  am 
ju^ifiedy  therefore,  in  condoding,  that  there  can  be  no  boon 
more  fraught  with  mischief  to  king  and  subjects  conferred  than 
that  prayoi  for  in  this  petition.  Not'  only,  however,  the 
zmhA  experience  of  past  times,  but  the  temper  of  the  present 
tiflKSr  call  upon  us  to  pause,  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  dtthe 
two  great  capitals  ol  the  empire,  and  of  diff^ent  countica 
in  the  united  kingdom  against  this  petition*  We  know,  my 
lords,  wliat  are  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  this  nation  with 
respeet  to  the  causes  and  consequences  of  tlie  revolution. 
The memoryof  it  is  kept  aKve daily  by  the  most  solemn  acta 
wiien  men  are  caHed  to  undertake  public  and  corporate  func- 
tions^  His  majesty's  so1>jcct5  on  sudi  occasions  swear  to  pre» 
serve  his  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters.  Doe» 
i4iat  petition  acknowledge  that  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
vtn  i  No !  if  then  you  surrender  the  power  of  the  state  to 
tlvose:who  deny  that  supremacy,  you  do  not  maintain  that  su- 
premacy, you  virtually  surrender  it.  Far  be  it  from  me,  my 
lords,-  M /shackle  or  to  fetter  the  consciences  x)f  any  men  i  but 
tfqu&Uy  far  be  it  frotn  meto  puU  down  by  rash  innovation  any 
uStbe  venerable  pillars  of  the  constitution.  All  that  can  be 
^iven  consistently  with  reason  and  conscience  I  am  prompt  to 
give.  But  the^ constitution  1  cannot,  iian  uot^  will  not  give. 
i  must  uphold  and  support^  with  the  last  efibrt  of  my  nature, 
the  esiaUishmem  in -church  and  state,  as  the  great  s^by 
which  the  house  of  &*unswick  ascended  that  throne^ 

Sari  SfeMcfti  if  he  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  mo«bn 
ofhi^noUe  friend  was  likely  in  the  remotest  degree  to  injure 
the  church  or  state,  assured  the  house  that  there  was  not  a 
man  in  the  country  who  would  not  only  be  more  unwilling  to 
support  tu  but  who  would  more  strenuously  oppose  it  than 
Hmstli,  If  he  thought  tStat  it  went  to  invalidate  the  princi^ 
pirs  on  which  the  Brunswick  family  came  to  and  now  possessed 
the  throne,  the  idea  would  be  abhorrent  to  his  feeKngs;  but 
he  thought  the  mamier  in  which  his  noble  friend  had  opened 
the  speech  with  which  he  prefaced  it,  completely  obviated  any 
such  apprehension.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  his  noble  friend, 
and  the  noble  scfretary  of  state  wllo  followed'him,  in  the  pro- 
priety of  discussing  this  impoitant  question  with  perfect  mo- 
deMtion  and  temper  \  but  in&isted,  that  this  rule  of  coviduct 
bad  be^  infringed  by  the  noble  secretary  hittiaclf>  who  attri- 
buted 
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buted  to  his  noble  friend,  and  to^the  petition  of  the  calhdlkft 
of  Ireland,  sentiments  of  defitfice  and  menace  vduck  the  fact 
did  not  justify «  The  noble  lo«d  had  endea^Foured  tb  prove» 
that  the  Roman  catholics  of  Irelaiid  paidaUegiance  to  a  foreign 
power.  He  wished  to'ask  the-  nobfe  jord  where  he  dtscorered 
this  i  It  was  perfectly  nev^  to  biCn*  He  knew  that  they  con^ 
sidered  the  popie  as  their  spiritual  head,  but  he  was  pretty  well ' 
assured  that  they  did  not  recognize  in  htm  a  civil  governor. 
l5e  published  opinions  of  sonie  of  the  most  learned-  Aieii 
among  die  Roman  cathoUcs  disclaimed  that,  on  which,  to 
give  a  delusive  weight  to  his  argument,  the  not:^  secretary 
dwelt  with  such  em^asis.  If  the  fact  were  true,  however,  if 
it  were  inc(Miipatible'  with  the  safety  of  the  chureh  and  state  td 
aUow  to  the  catholics  any  civil  power,  why  did  not  the  hoUe 
lord  vote  for  the  committee,  not  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
to  the  catholics  additional  imnmnitieSf  Imt  to  repeal  those 
wliich  they  had  already  received  in  the  present  retgni  and 
which,  if  the  arguments  of  the  noble  secretary  were  good  for 
anything,  teemed  with  danger  to  the  country?  TUe  noUd 
k>rd  asserted,  that  before  any  concessions  had  been  made  to 
the  catboUcs  of  Irelsmd,  they  were  perfectly  quiet,  but  thai! 
concession  seemed  to  be  the  signal  with  them  of  turbtdence. 
1  his  was  not  so.  It  had  been  unequivocally  proved  that  the 
late  rebellions  arose  entirely  from  political  causes,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  religious  subjects.  **  But,"  sap 
the  noble  lord,  ^*  if  you  grant  this,  you  will  be  pressed  to  grant 
n:orc."  Well !  be  it  so ;  if  the  grounds  of  any  additional 
grants  that  might  be  required  were  as  good  as  those  of  the 
present,  they  ought  to  be  allowed;  and  lie  could  not  admit 
the  possibility  of  what  the  noMe  secretary  seemed  to  wish  to 
insinuate^  that  the  most  remote  wish  would  ever  be  expressed 
for  the  establishment  of  a  catholic  diurch,  or  for  allowing  the 
crown  to  t>e  held  by  any  but  a  protestant  prince.  These,  in- 
deed, would  be  infringements  on  the  fundamental  laws  <^the 
constitution,  which  he  would  be  as  eager  as  the  noble  lord  to 
oppose.  The  noble  lord  had  hid  great  stress  on  the  material 
change  which  he  declared  had  taken  place  since  i8oi,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  subject.  Wliat  had  that  change  been  ? 
That  the  French  had  again  commenced  the  support  of  the  ca- 
tholic religion,  and  consequently  that  their  influence  over  the 
professors  of  it  in  every  nation  would  be  considerable.  For 
his  part,  he  was  not  disposed  to  attribute  much  influence  to 
their  intrigues ;  but  allowing  them  the  full  force  with  which 
the  noble  lord  bad  clothed  them,  he  wottid  ask,  what  were  the 
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hfiSt  means  to  render  ftitile  any  attempts  of  the  French  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  additional  power  of  making  an  impression 
in  Ireland  ?  The  answer  was  plain :  it  was  by  a  well-timed 
concession  of  indisputable  rightt  to  •  conciliate  the  affections 
of  the  people  of  Ireland^  and  thus  to  unite  the  whole  king« 
doni  in  the  determination  to  resist^  to  the  utmost  of  their 
pQwer>  the  desperate  attacks  of  their  common  enemy. 

Lord  Sidtnputb  had  the  greatest  inclination  to  grant  the  Ro- 
man catholics  everjr  privilege  that  was  consistent  with  the  free« 
dom  of  the  counta'y  and  £e  safiety  of  the  constitution,  as  ft 
was  established  in  church  and  states  but  to  the  extent  stated 
by  the  noble  lord  who  brought  forward  the  motion,  he  could 
not  conceive  any  circumstances  icr  which  there  was  a  possibi- 
lity that  their  <;laims  could  be  safely  admitted.  He  had 
heard  the  noble  lord  with  admiration,  as  he  always  did  when 
lie  spoke  pn  any  important  subject ;  but  when  he  recollected 
past  times,  heno^  only  heard-  him  with  admiration,  but  also 
with  astonishment.  He  recollected^  when  he  acted  with  him, 
that  he  used  every  effort  in  his  power  to  resist  the  repeal  of 
the  test  act.  He  strongly  opposed  the  petition  presented  on 
that  subject,  in  the  year  1790.  He  was  sure,  that  if  he  op- 
posed this  iiiiuor  proposition,  much  more  ought  ^e  to  oppose 
the;  majqr.  He  wished  so  far  to  state  his  concurrence  in  the 
declaratipx^of  his  noble  friend,  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  call 
in  question  the  loyalty  and  good  character  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics. He  believed  their  intentions  to  be  upright  and  sin- 
cere ;  but  it  was  idle  and  vain  <to  take  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  body  of  the  catholics  from  a  few  individuals  who  could 
only  answer  for  themselves.  Even  these  could  not  positively 
say  what  their  sentiments  and  conduct  might  be  under  differ- 
ent circnmstances.  l  hpy  might  fairly  and  honestly,  and  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  that 
might  ultimately  be  attended  with  the  most  calamitous  conse- 
quences to  the  country.  He  would  not,  thcreforcj  place  them 
in  a  situation,  where  their  conduct,  .thougii  perfectly  well  in- 
tended on  their  part,  might  be  productive  of  such  banefal  effects. 
To  any  lcn;;;ths.  of  toleration  no  man  could  be  more  willing  to  go 
than  he  was ;  but  the  great  object  of  the  petition  was  to  pro- 
cure what  was  called^ catholic  emancipation.  That  term,  how- 
ever, was  improperly  applied.  There  was  no  slavery  here 
from  which  they  \^^ere  to  be  delivered.  They  had  already  been 
relieved  from  every  thing  that  had  any  appearance  of  this  na- 
ture. The  granting  of  the  prayer  of  the  present  petition  would 
not  satisfy  them*    This,  would  only  interest  the  mass  of  the 
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people  so  far  as  might  serve  to  pave  the  way  for  further  con^ 
cessions,  in  which  they  conceived  themselves  to  be  more  nearly 
concerned.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  yielding  to  the  daimr; 
now  made  would  be  nothing  else  than  exciting  an  expectation 
of  obtaining  more.  The  noble  lord  (GrenviUe)  complained 
of  the  policy  of  our  ancestors,  which  had  been  relaxed  within 
the  last  twenty  years ;  and  he  now  complained  of  the  rigour 
and  impolicy  of  parliament,  which  continued  the  restriction 
that  still  remained,  though  these  were  the  most  important* 
But  the  history  of  the  country  cl^rly  shewed  that  the  mea*^ 
sures  adopted  by  our  ancestors,  though  rigorous  and  revolt* 
ing  in  themselves,  were  detailed  and  justified  by  the  'soundest 
policy,  and  the  most  absolute  necessity.  The  noble  lord  then 
took  a  view  of  the  proceedings  under  different  reigns  respect-^ 
ing  the  Roman  catholics.  There  was  no  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  of  the  protestants  and  papists  agreeing  in 
parliament,  and  conducting  business  of  govemxHent  and  legi- 
slation cordially  together.  Under  the  reign  of  Qbeen  Mary» 
who,  with  good  intentions,  adopted  such  sanguinary  measures]^ 

.  the  popish  interests  gained  the  ascendancy  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  protestants.  The  priests  threatened  those  with  excom* 
munication  who  would  not  give  their  votes  in  favour  of  the 
popish  candidates,  and  ^y  those  and  other  means  the'queen 
procured  a  parliament  tliat  seconded  her  endeavours  to 'esta- 
blish popery  in  this  country.  Under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  took  pla^e.  A'  conspiracy 
took  place  in  Ireland  that  ^nded  in  the  removal  of  the  Mar- 

•  qui§  of  Ormsby,  and  left  the  melancholy  proof  that  maxij 
members  of  parliament  were  engaged  in  promoting  the  rebel- 
lion ;  and  no  less  than  forty-one  members  were  expelled  on 
that  account,  principally  from  the  house  of  lords.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  the  royal  word  was  given,  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  establish  p<^»ery ;  but  that  word  was  bro* 
ken,  and  the  high  offices  of  the  state  were  filled  with  papists^ 
and  when  the- Duke  of  York  afterwards  succeeded,  an  avowed 
Roman  catholic,  matters  were  carried  so  far,  that  the  family 
lost  the  noblest  possession  than  any  family  could  possibly  en- 
joy. After  such  experience  as  this  of  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
the  Roman  catholics,  were  not  our  ancestors  justified  in  the 
precautions  which  they  adopted  against  the  recurrence  of  simi- 
lar scenes?  Under  the  reign  of  King  Williani,  that  great 
firiend  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  as  wel|  as  of  this  country, 
these  measures  were  first  adopted.  After  these  measures  of 
rigour  took  place^  an  interval  of  cabn  and  tranquillity  suc^ 
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needed  In  Irekmd,  whidi  had  before  been  almost  constantly 
in  a  state  of  agitation^  and  continued  even  when  rebellioa 
frosc  in  this  country.  The  subsequent  orderly  conduct  of  the 
Irish  led  to  relaxation  of  those  laws  under  the  present  reign, 
^  bad  been  correctly  stated  by  the  noUe  lord.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  this  was  a  wise  policy,  as  he  was  disposed  to  grant 
•very  thing  to  the  Koman  catholics,  except  political  power. 
7heir  property  and  characters  were  already  protected  as  well 
^  those  of  any  other  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  The  penal  sta* 
tiftes  had  already  been  repealed,  and  the  question  was,  whe^ 
tber  vrc  w^e  to  continue  or  repeal  what  remained.  Since 
ibe  laws  respecting  the  catholics  had  been  relaxed^  it  would 
1^  reaacmbered  that  there  had  been  two  rebellions  in  Ireland, 
Slill  he  was  not  disposed  to  regret  the  concessions  that  had 
been  inade.  Wt  w^re  desired  to  believe,  that  the  effect  of 
granting  the  prayer  of  this  petition  would  be  to  produce  gra« 
tilude  in  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
people,  howoveic,  were  in  fact  but  little  interested  in  this  bust* 
liess.  We  were  told  that  they  acknowledged  only  the  spiritual 
luppsmacy  of  the  pope.  But  it  was  impossible  altogether  to 
40ver  spiritual  from  temporal  and  civil  affairs.  Without  m^n- 
^iooing  indolgencies  beforehand,  dispensations,  and  absolu* 
lion,  what  could  we  think  of  the  power  which  ^e  priests  de- 
xived  from  auricular  confession  and  excommunication?  Lord 
Clarendon  had  preserved  the  liberties  of  his  country  by  ex« 
eluding  the  papists  from  a  greater  share  of  political  power.  He 
slated  oo  authority  that  taore  was  at  this  moment  a  consisto- 
f  ial  court  at  Rome  for  the  express  purpose  of  managing  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  IrekmiK  Whoever  was  acquainted 
mitii  this  fact,  he  trusted  would  not  be  disposed  to  grant  the 
furayer  of  the  petition.  CouM  it  be  believed  that  the  views  of 
the  Roman  catholics  did  not  emend  farther.^  They  certainly 
jooked  as  the  ultimate  consequence  to  the  destruction  of  the 
/utablifthcd  church  in  Irelaod,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  priesl- 
•hood.  It  was  therefore  utterly  impossible  to  grant  the  prayer 
^  this  petition  witlnnit  destroying  the  act  ot  settlement  and 
the  fundiunenta]  laws  on  which  the  constitution  rested. 

Ij^rd  2Mu/grave  eoulc)  not  think  that  by  any  construction 
the  petition  couTd  be  considered  as  going  to  tlic  lengths  men- 
tioned Jby  his  noble  friend,  'i  hough  he  agreed  that  it  was 
highly  expedient  that  the  members  of  a  community  siionld 
enjoy  equal  jn-ivileges,  yet  this  was  not  their  birthright,  but 
.  must  be  governed  by  the  laws.  If  catholics  thought  that  a  seat 
in  parliament  was  necesoary  to  emancipation,  tL^n  the  clergy 
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and  maay  of  those  connected  with  the  revenue  required  to  be 
emancipated.  But  he  thought  this  a  very  improper  time  for 
the  catholics  to  urge  their  claims,  for  at  present  circumstances 
vere  such^  that  a  very  general  concurrence  could  not  be  ex^ 
pected*  To  bring  forward  a  petition  like  the  present  could 
answer  no  purpose  but  to  rouse  religious  animosities  without 
any  hopes  of  carrying  their  point.  This  operated  rather  un« 
favourably  to  their  views,  for  it  would  teach'  him  to  act  with 

¥ 'eater  caution  than  he  wquld  otherwise  be  disposed  to  do* 
his  was  not  a  petitiop  ^opted  in  consequence  of  any  gene* 
ral  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Lord  Holland^  when  he  heard  the  eloquent  fpeecb  of 
his  noble  friend  who  made  the  motion  before  the  houfe» 
imagined  that  he  had  exhaufled  not  only  ail  that  could  be 
faid  in  favour  of  the  peticiony  but  all  that  could  be  urged 
in  objedion  to  it.    Some  objections,  however,  had  fince 
.been  brought  forward,  which  his  noble  friend  could  cer- 
tainlv  never*  have   divined.    If  the  dofbine  laid  dowa 
by  the  two  noble  lords  were  once  admitted,  it  would  be 
found    replete  with  calamities   to  the   united  kingdom. 
He  had  leldom  agreed  with  bis  noble  friend  oppofite  in 
political  opinion,  and  it  did  not  feem  likely  that  be  ever 
Ihould  agree  with  him.    The  noble  lords  had  either  mXr 
taken  the  meaning  of  the  moti9n  of  his  noble  friend,  or 
they  were   defirous  to  remove  it  as  far  as  poffible  out 
of  the   fight  of  the   houfe.     The    queftion  really  was, 
whether  or  not  the  claims  of  the    Iiifh   catholics  de- 
ferved  Confideration ;    indead  of  fpeaking  to  which,  the 
noble   lords  only    faid,  that  they  would  not  go   all  the 
length  of  the  repeal  that  was  wiihed  for.    From  the  line 
of    argument,    however,    whicli    they   had  taken,    they 
ought  certainly  to  vote  for  the  committee,   that  it  might 
.  there  be  decided  whether  all  the  narrow,  bigotted,  cruel 
repealed  laws  againft  the  catholics,  the  defence  of  which 
they  had  undertaken,  (hould  or  fhould  not  be  re-enaded. 
The  argument    againft    the    meafure  divided  itfelf  into 
two    parts,  one  apainft  the  general  principle,   the  other 
againft  the  time  m  which  it  was  brought  forward.     For 
both  of  thefe   the  noble  lord  contended  with  confide- 
rable  ability.    He  combated  the  obfervations  of  the  no« 
ble  fecretary,  who  feemed  to  infinuate  that  the  catholic* 
wiflied   to  become  little  kings  in  the  country.    There 
might  be  many  who  thought  that    fome   of  the  objeds 
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of  the  petition,  tbough  not  ail|  fhouid  be  cdinplted 
with.  It  might  be  thought  by  fome,  for  iii(lance»  that 
the  catholics  ihouid  be  addiitted  to  high  official  fitua« 
tionsy  but  not  into  parliament.  To  give  an  opportunity 
for  the  fuggefliotia  of  fuch  noble  lords  the  houfe  ought 
to  agree  to  a  committee.  As  to  the  diftinjlion  attempted 
to  be  fet  iip  between  civil  rights  and  political  power,  he 
(hould  like  to  know  what  fecurity  there 'w6uld  be  For  civil 
rights  without  political  power.  Would  the  noble  lords 
fay,  that  qo  political  power'  w^s  Wanting  to  the  catho- 
lics, and  that  their' admiflion  to  parliament  would  not 
be  a  better  fecurity  for  .their  civil  rights  than  that  they 
now  poiTefled  f  tiis  lordfhip  dwelt  for  fome  time  on  the 
bandmips  to  which  the  catholics  were  fiibjefft  by  the 
reftraints  now  in  force,  particularly  In  that  profeAioii 
of  which  honour  forms  the  principle.  He  panegyrized 
the^  glorious  charader  of  William  the  Third,  and  de- 
fended it  from  imputations  which,  if  admitted,  Would, 
lie  conceived,  degrade  the  revolution.  That  part  of  his 
noble  friend's  fpeech^  in  which  he  dtmooftrated  the  impoC- 
fibility  of  the  catholics  ever  obtaining  a  preponderating 
pow^r  in  the  country,  feented^tohim  unan(Vrerable,  although 
s  noble  vifcount  had  exprefled  his  apprdhenfions,  that  if  tbii 
petition  were  agreed  to,  the  ftate  might  fall  into  their 
Iiands.  Such  a  thing  would  have  been  barely  polfible  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  Irifh  parliament ;  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  imperial  parlian^cnt  it  was  impollible.  But  tht 
noble  vifcount  feemed  to  think  that  we  fhouid  refufe 
the  prefent  claira  upon  the  juftice  of  the  country,  left 
\Bny  fubfequent  claims  might  'be  preferred,  AVere  this 
doarine  allowed,  the  doors  of  the  houfe  might  be  fhut 
at  once  on  all  complaints  of  grievance.  The  noble  lord 
alluded  to  the  feceilion  of  the  chancellor  Of  the  exche- 
quer from  the  cabinet  on  this  queftion,  and  inquired  how 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends  would  preferve 
their  confiftency.  He  had  propofed  it  at  a  time  of  much 
greater  danger  from  foreign  enemies  tjian  what  exifted  at 
prefent,  and  yet  danger  was  one  reafon  afligned  for  now 
tefifting  it.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  became  ne- 
xeflary  to  unite  all  hearts  and  affedions  in  the  common 
caufe  it  was  at  this  moment.  It  was  not  pofTible  that  fo 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  as  three  millions  fliouU 
quietly  remain  in  the  iitualion  in  whkh  they  now  sLtt, 
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whUe  their  hilovf  fuhjedU  enjoy  flich  fupeiior  advantages. 
Tbe  biftory  of  al|  countries  cpntradifi^d  fucli  a  fuppoQiton^. 
To  trifle  with  fo  large  a  body  of  oiea  was  a  hazardous  fpe* 
culatioii.  Were  it  once  adopted  as  a  principle^  that  thci 
catholics  of  Ireland  fhould  ne^ver  have  their  rights,  the 
^oble  lord  was  apprehehfive,  that  recourie  '  rouft  foon^ 
fa^,  had  to  coercioui  a  fyft^m  he  moft  earneftty  depre^ 
cated. 

£arl  Camden,  had  been  extremely  anxious  to  offer  himself 
to  the  house,  apd  had  attempted  it  at  an  earlier  part  of  the 
debate,  as  he  stood  in  a  peculiar  situation  with  respect  to  the 
(juestion  at  present  under  consideration,  upon  which,  before 
he  proceeded  further,  he  said,  he  should  vote  against  the 
house  going  into  the  committee  moved  by  the  noble  Lord 
(GrenviUe),  When  he  received  his  majesty's  commands  to 
repair  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1795,  and  found  the  question  of 
admitting  catholics  into  the  legislature  of  Ireland,  he  had 
thought  it  bis  duty  to  resist  that  measure  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  and  had  great  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  he  re- 
sisted it  with  success^  as  he  conceived  the  measure  would  be- 
fpre  the  union  have  been  attended  witli  the  greatest  dis^d* 
vantage,  2^  ^ven  danger. 

When  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  wa^ 
happily  effected,  he  confessed  he  thought  he  saw  a  moment 
when  the  same  objections  did  not  exist,  and  indeed  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  have  been  expedient,,  at  least,  to  con-« 
sider  whether,  such  alterations  could  not  be  made  in  that  code 
pF  laws  which  imposes  disabilities  on  different  classes  of  hi^ 
majesty's  subjects,  with  a  view  of  entering  into  some  general 
glan,  as  might,  under  proper  provisions,  admit  every  person 
complying  with  those  provisiens  into  all  the  privileges  en-* 
joyed  by  his  i^ajcsty's  subject^  in  general,  without  endanger* 
ihg  the  ptes^ent  church  est^ihlishment,  and  he  thought  tha| 
such  participation  should  have  been  extended  to  other  sects  as 
well  as  to  the  catholics. 

His  lovdship  expressed  his  opinion  that  such  a  measure 
might  a|  the  above  period  have  been  introdu^  with  advan^ 
|age>a(teps  having  previously  been  taken  to  conciliate  the  &el« 
'  ings  of  the  learned  professions,  the  law  and  the  church :  cir« 
eUo^^s^cesy  however,  took  place,  which  induced  Lord  Cam- 
den to  be  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  expedient,  at  the  time 
alluded  to,  to  take  steps  even  to  ascertain  if  the  measure  werp 
pr^cticaUe>  wd  of  course  that  the  measure  itself  could  not 
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be  introduced  "with  any  chance  of  success.  'Such  ^s  the 
opinion  of  those  who  quitted  his  majesty's  service  in  i8oi» 
and  till  the  present  moment  it  has  not  appeared  that  any  of 
those  persons  have  felt  that  the  question  could  be  brought 
forward  with  propriety ;  he  was,  therefore,  yet  to  learn  what 
there  was  in  the  present  situation  of  afiairs  which  could  in- 
duce their  lordships'  to  consider  the  present  an  advantageous 
period  for  such  a  discussion.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
thait  in  the  present  state  of  the  feelings  of  the  country,  it  was 
imprudent  to  agitate  the  question,  for  the  sake  of  those  very 
persons  who  are  represented  as  desirous  of  having  it  brought 
forward.  Although  he  did  not  see  the  danger  in  granting 
those  privileges  to  the  catholics  which  some  persons  did,  yet 
he  was  fully  persuaded  that  they  could  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment be  granted  without  creating  great  discontent  amongst 
other  classes  of  dissenters  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  He  therefore  deprecated  the  discussion,  but 
if  it  must  proceed,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  -oppose 
going  into  a  committee,  not  only  upon  the  grounds  before 
stated,  but  also' as  objecting  to  doing  so  for  any  of  those  pur- 
poses, which  the  speech  introducing  the  motion  represented  as 
belonging  to  the  subject,  but  to  which  the  words  of  the  mo- 
tion and  the  general  character  of  the  noble  Lord's  (Gren- 
ville's)  speech  did  not  appear  to  lean. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham — I  have  made  more  than  one  at- 
tempt to  address  myself  to  your  lordships*  notice  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  debate.  An  advantage  will  result  from  my 
want  of  success,  both  to  your  lordships  and  myself;  that  I 
shall  not,  at  this  late  hour,  fi-om  the  length  of  what  I  have  to 
offer,  either  trespass  too  long  on  your  lordships'  patience,  or 
exhaust  my  own  strength.  I  shall  avoid  a  repetition  of  those 
arguments  which  have  already  been  urged  with  much  ability 
by  those  lords  who  have  delivered  their  opinions.-^ 

If  ever  there  was  a  subject,  th^  consideration  of  which  pe- 
culiarly and  imperiously  called  for  temperate  discussion  and 
dignified  moderation,  it  is  that  of  the  petition,  which  has 
been  presented  to  this  house  by  certain  noblemen  md  gentle- 
men of  property  in  Ireland,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
others  professing  the  Roman  catholic  religion. 

After  a  period  of  religious  difference  and  civil  discord' it  if 
indeed  of  the  utmost  importance,  that,  in  agitating  a  qu^ 
tion  like  the  present,  we  should  be  influenced  by  an  mcreased 
anxiety  to  guard  against  every  unfair  or  unfisivourable  ippres- 
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sionfrom  recent  injuries,  or  internal  discontents.    It  is  essen« 
tial  that  we  should  resolve  to  preserve  inviolate  and  sacred  the 

Einciple  of  the  establishment,  and  to  extend  that  toleration^ 
rbcarance,  and  christian  charity,  which  are  its  distinctive 
marks,  to  their  utmost  practicable  limit,— Retigiws  toleratim^ 
my  lords,  is  the  primary  |ft-inciple  and  peculiar  characteristic 
of  our.  established  church.  By  the  practice  of  it,  we  have 
been  habituated  to  respect  and  revere  even  the  errors  of  the 
conscientious  christian ;  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  p^^eserve 
harmony  and  good  will,  not  only  between  protestant  sects^ 
but  between  every  denomination  of  christians. 

Under  these  impressions,  my  lords,  I  have  attentively  pe* 
rused  this  petition.  I  have  endeavoured  to  discover  what  ex- 
tension of  personal  toleration  is  asked,  that  can  be  consistent 
with  our  civil  and  religious  establishment ;  I  have  not  consi* 
dered  what  they  would  have  given  to  us,  but  what  we  could 
with  sefetj  give  to  them  ;^-not  what  we  might  in  justice  have 
refused,  but  what  we  could  in  kindness  have  granted,  as  the 
offering  of  affection  and  good  wUU 

How  £ur  it  has  been  our  disposition  to  shew,  not  merely 
toleration^  but  real  and  active  beneficence  to  persons  differing 
fix>m  us  in  articles  of  faith,  may  have  appeared  by  the  recep- 
tion and  {M*otection  which  this  country  has  recently  afforded 
to  the  French  priests: — where  to  rdigious  prejudices  was 
superadded  political  danger ;  and  when  we  had  no  security 
against  ihe  introduction  of  spies  and  enemies  \  nor  any  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  there  might  not  be  individuals  among 
them,  desirous  of  purchasing  their  return  on  almost  any  con^ 
ditions  which  the  usurped  power  of  the  {"rench  government 
might  think  proper  to  dictate. 

m  that  instance  we  had  also  to  encounter  religious  danger 
from  the  bigoted  spirit  of  conversion,  which  characterizes 
their  religion ;-— from  the  unfavourable  sentiments  which  they 
had  nourished  from  their  earliest  infancy,  with  respect  to 
English  protestants ; — and  firom  a  peculiar  species  ot  domi- 
neering intolerance,  which  distinguishes  the  French  from  all 
other  nations. — And  yet  these  considerationsy  my  lords,  did 
not  deter  us  from  receiving  them  with  all  the  warm  charity 
of  christians,  and  the  liberality  of  Englishmen  $— exhibited 
not  merely  by  the  higher  orders  in  the  hour  of  plenty,  but  by 
the  poor  and  necessitous  at  a  period  of  general  scarcity. 

It  we  could  do  so  much,  and  do  it  'so  willingly,  for  nnreign- 
ers  and  enemies,  can  i(  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  we  are 
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not  prepared  to  shew  every  degcee  of  warm  ^d  affectionate 
kindness  to 'our  friends  and  feUow  subjects  in  Ireland:— caa' 
it  be  imagined  that  we  shall  not  be  ready  to  forget  erery  dif- 
ference of  opinion^  and  to  endeavour  to  promote  thdr  hap* 
piness  and  improvement,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  ? 

In  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  Rcrnian  ca» 
tholics  in  Ireland^  I  mean  that  useful  body  of  men  which  iir- 
every  country  must  compose  the  most  numerous  class  of  its: 
inhabitants,  it  will  be  wise  and  benevolent  so.  to  use  the  power 
which  the  constftution  has  placed  in  us,  as  a  part  of  a  pro- 
testant  legislature,  as  to  do  for  them  individually  aU  that 
(were  the  power  in  their  hands)  they  would  he  wise  in  doing 
for  themsdv^s.  In  this  view,  my  lords,  it  may  be  a  subjecr 
for  our  consideration,  how  £ar  we  can  better  provide  for  the: 
discharge  of  their  religious  duties,  and  how  hx  we  may  witb 

rpriety  assist  them  in  that  respect.  We  may  inquire  how 
we  can  iirprove  their  temporal  condition,  by  supplying  th^ 
means  and  motives  of  industry,  and  by  every  exertion  o& 
kindness,  which  can  promote  their  domestic  comfort,  improve 
their  character,  and  meliorate  their  condition: — and  we  may 
endeavour  to  make  a  more  generaK  provision  for  the  educa^ 
tidn  of  their  children;  not  interfering  with  their  religious 
liisnetSy  but  attending  to  their  instruction,-^to  making  them 
vseful  to  themselves  and  to  the  community, — and  to  givinjg^ 
«  them  die  unequivocal  adtiantage  of  rehgious  and  rnqpal 
habits. 

These,  my  lords,  I  looked  to,  as  the  objects  of  this  peti-^ 
tioii*  But  what  do  I  imd  in  it  ? — ^Nothing  iq  which  the  general 
Mass  of  th^  Irish  catKolics  is  conceriKd ; — nothing  that  is 
connected  with  personal  toleration  ;— nothing  that  is  to  pro- 
mole  the  social  and  domestic  habits  of  the  labouring  class,  or 
to  improve  their  resources :  nothing,  my  lords,  that  is  toliave 
a  general  operation  in  bettering  the  ciihditvm  of  our  catholic 
fellow  sufoj^ects  in  Ireland ; — or  that  is  calculated  to  do  more— 
than  ta  give  certain  privileges  and  inflaence  to  a  very  few 
opulent  individual  among  thera.  In  short,  my  lords,  this  is 
Slot  9  pccitkm  for  toleration,  but  a  demand  of  power.  It  is 
a  ewaplaint,'  that  the  present  system  detaches  from  property 
its  prbportioir  of  political  weight  and  influence ;  and  it  asks 
0f  the  legislaitttre  three  things,'T-tfae  right  of  sitting  in  par* 
liament ;  of  exercising  corporate  oflkcs ;  and  of  being  sub* 
jectesdtothe  burthen  of  acting  as  sheriffs  of  counties: — the 
first,  comprising  die  foactxons  of  legislation  \  the  second,  the 
privileges  of  corporate  iiranchise;^  and.  the  thirds  the  im- 
portant 
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^(Kxffant  ddegaeion  of  his  majesty 's  executive  power,  b  everji; 
county  bfireland. 

These,  my  lords^  are  powers  of  no  inconsiderable  laagni- 
ttide. — ^But  before  we  gram  them,  kt  us  at  least  pause^  until 
we  liave  ascertained  how  far  their  eflfects  may  extend ;  and 
whetha*,  after  such  a  concession,  we  shall,  or  afhallnot,  be 
able  to  obtain  toleration  for  our  protestant  fellow  subjects  in 
Irekmd.  Let  tis  pause,  until  we  have  well  considered  the 
guards,  whieh  the  English  constitution  has  placed  over  our 
e£tal>Iished  church ;  and,  while  we  sedulously  grant  every 
reasonable  indulgence  to  the  scruples  of  the  conscientious,  let 
us  keep  inviolate  the  barriers  of  our  religious  and  political 
constitution,  and  preserve  that  entire,  wliich  can  only  be  pre* 
serted  by  its  entierty* 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to. 
advert  to  the  superior  number  of  papists  in  Ireland; — to  the 
peculiar  powers  which  their  clergy  exercise  over  the  laity ; — 
to  the  general  connection  of  that  clergy  with  a  foreign 
power ; — and  to  the  degraded  and  servile  dependance  of  the 
head  of  their  church,  upon  a  istate  extremely  inidtf^  to  this 
coUtttty.--We  must  also  advert  to  the  irritation  of  recent 
f  hostilities  \  and  not  merely  to  the  probable  eomequences  to 
the  Irish  protestants,  but  also  the  danger  to  the  eatholics 
themselves  ;  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  ifideiicacy,  not  to  use  a 
harsher  term,  of  placing  increased  power  in  their  hands,  cir« 
cutnstanced  and  connected  as  they  at  present  are. — It  will  also 
be  important  that  your  lordships  should  consider  the  conse- 
quences, as  to  other  sects ; — whether  you  can  refuse  to  un^ 
Irish  protestant,  what  you  grant  to  every  Irish  catholic  \  and 
ftgain,  on  what  ground  you  can  give  to  the  Irish  cathcdics, 
that  which  you  withhold  from  the  catholics  in  England ;  401(1 
where,  and  upon  what  principle,  the  line  is^to  be  drawn. 

All  this  requires  serious  and  mature  deliberation.  It  must 
-  again  and  again  be  considered ;  and  every  possible  effect  and. 
consequence  weighed  with  the  nicest  and  most  attentive,  accu- 
racy, and  with  the  most  patient  continuance  of  labour,  be* 
fore  a  <:hange  so  fui^damental  and  unprecedented  be  adopted. 
'  For,  uSf  lords,. if  the  bulwarks  of  our  established  church  are 
in  part  i%moved»  how  will  the  other  separated  and  insulated 
paxts  be  protected  ?  If  while  it  is  entire  and  connected,  it  is' 
the  object  of  attack  }<^if  we  have  even  now  to  exert  ourselves 
in' its  defence,  and  to  rally  round  the  citadel,  t«  avert  the 
danger  which  threatens  it  \ — what  hope  will  renain  to  pve^ 
-serve  itj  initsbMken'iiMlKniitilatedsiaie?, 
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On  these  grounds*  my  lords*  I  conceive  this  petition*  to  be 
inadmissible  ;  and  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  reject-it,  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  established  church ;  which  in '  my  con- 
science I  believe  to  be  the  best  constituted  church  which  the 
christian  world  ever  saw  ^ — ^from  a  sense  of  duty  to  that  civil 
form  of  government,  under  which  I  bless  God  that  I  was  bom 
and  live;— and  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  country*. 

Lord  Redesdale  observed,  that  a  noble  lord  had  stated  the 
question  a$.if  it  had  been  nothing  more  than  whether  the 
house  should  go  into  a  committee.   That  was  not  the  state  of 
the  question.    It  was  Jiothing  short  of  this,  whether  or  not 
all  that  they  claimed  was  to  be  granted  them.    The  object  of 
.  the  catholics  wa.  :o  have  all  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the 
established  church.    This  must  be  granted  them  before  their 
.  discontents  could  be  removed,  and  then  nothing  would  re* 
main  to  be  desired,  but  a  separation  from   Great  Britain. 
.  The  church  of  Scotland  was  established  by  law,  and  conciirred 
in  promoting  the  general  good;  but  if  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  should  be  thus  established,  the  internal  peace  which 
they  c^ioyed  would  not  continue  long.     Besides,  when  any 
Scotsman  was  admitted  to  the  high  offices  of  the  state,  he 
.  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  church  of  England,  and  satisfy 
the  test  act*    This  .tl^e  Roman  catholic  refused,  and  desired 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  highest  of- 
fices without  any  test.    The  catholic  clergy  professed  them- 
.  selves  to  be  the  true  successors  of  the  ancient  bishops,  and  ac- 
.  tually  presented  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons  in  Ire- 
« land  subscribing  themselves  with  these  titles,  by  these  means 
ofiS^ring  an  insult  to  the  laws  of  their  country.     Their  com- 
mands, were  enforced  by  excommunication,  an  abominable 
.  punishment.     A  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  from 
motives  of  charity,  sent  food  from  his  own  table  to  an  excom« 
municated  wretch  who  was  starving  in  the  streets.-— He  then 
submitted,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  Ro- 
.  man  catholics,  of  England  and  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ire- 
.  land.     His  lordship  gave  the  history  of  both  ;    in  the  course 
.  of  which  he  observed,  that'the  catholics  of  England  had,  ever 
since  the  revolution,  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  protestant 
succession,  as  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,   Electress  and 
>  Duchess  Dqu^ager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  be- 
ing protestants.  .  But  the  catholics  of  Ireland  had  been  led 
.  by  their  priests  to  hold  that  oath  in  abhorrence.     With  these 
.  fedings  the. catholics  of  Ireland  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
very  warm  in  opposition  to  any  prince  who  professed  the  ca- 
tholic 
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tholic  religion^  for  how  could  they  be  so  against  a  sovereign* 
who  professed  the  religion  which  they  believed  to-be  the  true 
one  ?  for  this  reason  the  catholics  of  Ireland  had  never  beea 
depended  upon  as  friends  to  the  protestant  succession.  But 
there  was  another  difference  between  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
and  those  of  England  \  not  in  their  religion,  li^r  that  was  tb^ 
same  in  both ;  but  in  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Home,  and 
the  f  onduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  over  those  who  professed 
its  religion.  It  was  that  influence  and  that  conduct  which 
made  the  people  of  this  country  separate  themselves  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  that  separation  was  not  so  entire  in 
Ireland  as  it  was  in  England,  for  reasons  that  were  obvious* 
The  general  language  used  in  Ireland  until  lately  was  the 
Irish  language,  and  that  was  most  unfavourable  to  the  success 
of  the  established  protestant  church,  fai  Wales,  bibks  were 
distributed  among  the  people  in  the  Welsh  language ;  the 
people,  therefore,  understood  both,  by  which  they  had  long 
become  viery  good  protest  ants;  but  the  service  having  conti«- 
nued  in  Ireland  in  the  English  language,  a  language  not  un*^ 
derstood  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  they  did 
not  comprehend  the  service,  and  therefore  ihey  preferred  the 
mass  which  they  understood  much  better!;  they  were  therefore 
snuch  more  rigid  in  their  adherence  to  the  eri-ors  of  the  chCirck 
of  Rome,  and  had  much  less  chance  of  being  able  to  rcH 
nounce  them,  than  the  catholics  of  England*  He  thought^ 
therefore,  that  the  catholics  of  Ireland  were  not  fit  for  tm 
equal  quantity  of  power  with  the  catholics  of  England**-*- 
Tnere  were  2400  parishes  in  Ireland,  the  benefices  m  whick 
*  were  reduced  to  1 100 ;  500  of  them  only  had  fixed  residen»> 
ces,  the  remaining  600  had  no  fixed  residences :  out  of  2400 
parbhes  there  were  not  many  more  than  1000  churches.  In 
many  parts  of  Ireland  there  were  excellent  livings^  very  much 
sought  after,  which  had  neither  church  nor  glebe-hoase. 
But  if  we  were  to  set  about  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  the  only  v^y  to  do  so  efiectuaUy  would  be  to  take 
proper  means  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  protestant 
church,  and  if  this  were  done,'  he  had  very  little  doubt  that 
Ireland  would  soon  wear  a  different  appearance ;  provided 
another  thing  was  also  done— that  of  providing  for  the  safety 
of  such  inhabitants  as  are  protestants  ;  for  in  a  very  large 
portion  of  Ireland  there  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  such  a 
person  as  a  day  labourer  who  was  a  protestant ;  no  one 'person 
of  that  persuasion  could  expect  to  be  otherwise  than  misera- 
bly treated  by  all  his  neighbours  who  were  catholics*  It  was 
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true  he  Had  the.  sanction  of  the  law  for  his  profession,  but 
in  Ireland  the  laws  were  not  enforced  as  they  ought  to  be  | 
there  were  many  and  deplorable  defects  in  Ireluid  in  that 
particular )  and  they  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  catholic  hierarchy.  It  was  the  interest  oF 
that  hierarchy  (and  they  pursued  that  interest)  to  create  a 
spirit  of  animosity  in  the  people  of  Ireland  against  the  pro^ 
testants ;  the  consequence  was,  that  there  existed  amcoig  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  were  such  catholics  as  he 
had  stated,  a  general  hatred  against  the  English  name;  and 
an  English  government  and  tyranny,  or  an  Englishman  and  an 
heretic,  were  with  them  synonymous  terms )  so  that  it  was 
impossible,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  protestants  of 
Ireland,  to  grant  the  prayer  of  this  petition*.  He  would 
venture  to  say,  that  if  the  prayer  of  this  petition  were 
granted,  the  result  would  be,  that  except  in  part  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  perhaps  the  capital  of  that  country,  no  pro* 
testant  would  dare  to  live  in  it.  This  he  had  from  informal 
tion  which  could  not  be  doubted ;  for  a  reverend  prelate  had 
told  him  that  he  could  not  keep  one  protestant  servant,  and 
nfuch  of  this  came  under  his  own  view.  He  knew  that  none 
of  the  protestant  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  who  were  parents, 
could  get  their  children  into  the  service  of  any  c^msiderabte 
family,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  apprentice  them  ottt  to 
handicrafls.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  ca^olics^  for 
whom  this  extraordinary  indulgence  was  now  asked,  that 
none  of  the  protestant  children  could  find  employment  in  the 
service  of  any  considerable  family  in  Dublin,  and  this  was  the 
case  generally  all  over  Ireland.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  no  day« 
labourer  could  find  employment  unless  he  was  a  catholic* 
He  considered  this  proposed  measure  of  what  was  called  re* 
lief  to  the  catholics,  as  a  measure  so  far  from  being  likely  to 
conciliate  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  it  would  have  the  e£Rsct, 
if  agreed  to,  of  driving  out  of  Ireland  all  the  protestantss 
for  until  the  present  hierarchy  of  Ireland  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Ireland,  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  contented,  and  having 
gone  so  far  in  asking,  if  they  were  successful,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  they  would  not  go  further.  In  earlier  days 
the  catholic  religion  of  Ireland  might  have  been  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  England,  and  then  the  hatred  to  the 
protestants  would  not  have  subsisted  as  now  it  does ;  but  they 
had  proceeded  on  a  wrong  foundation,  and  had  erred  on  the 
system  of  intolerance  in  their  principles  much  further  than 
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tlic  catholics  of  England  had  ever  done ;  they  could  not  now, 
at  least  on  the  sudden,  be  brought  back  from  those  errors  into 
which  thcor  hierarchy  had  led  them.  We  must  consider  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  persons  who  refused  to  submit 
to  those  laws  and  principles  of  reformation  which  had  trans- 
formed this  country  from  a  catholic  to  a  protestant  country. 
They  vere  now  disposed  in  Ireland  to  resist  the  laws  in  that 
paiticularj  and  would  continue  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  do  so.  They  must,  therefore,  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly, and  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  the  greatest 
madness  to-  put  into  their  hands  more  political  power  than 
they  possessed  already.  He  admitted  that  this  was  holding 
out  a  melancholy  prospect,  but  that  he  could  not  help,  for  it 
was  truth  exacted  it  of  him  $  and  although  thb-e  was  much 
force  in  the  expression,  that  we  ought  to  pay  attention  to  the 
feeliirgs  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  who  were 
cflthoOcs,  yet  it  did  not  follow  that  we  were  to  abandon  the 
ijiterest,  and  indeed  the  safety,  of  the  protestantsof  Ireland^ 
at  least  until  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  shall  put  them- 
selves in  a  dififerent  situation  from  that  in  whith  they  are  at 
pipesent :  until  they  should  know  how,  like  the  catholics  of 
England,  to  ask  their  priests  and  teachers,  will  you  permit  us 
to  take  the  sume  oath  as  the  catholics  of  England,  they  could 
not  fairly  or  safely  be  trusted  with  that  whidi  the  catholics  of 
England  enjoyed. — When  they  should  be  permitted  by  their 
priests  to  take  the  oaths  in  like  manner  as  the  catholics  of 
England  did,  they  might  be  put  in  the  same  state  of  ibdepen* 
dence,  they  might  then  be  worthy  of  the  benefits  they  now 
seek ',  but  as  long  as  they  remain  slaves  to  the  power  to  which 
they  are  at  present  slaves,  his  lordship  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
they  are  not  worthy  of  wh^t  is  now  asked  in  their  behalf. 
He  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say  to  their  lordships  upon  this 
subject,  but  he  felt  th^t  he  had  already  trespassed  too  much 
upon  their  time,-  and  iit  should,  therefore,  say  no  more  upon 
this  occasion. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  proposed  an  adjournment. 

Lord  Hawkgshury  had  no  objection,  provided  it  was  under-* 
stood  the  house  should  meet  again  the  ne^  day  time  enough 
to  dispose  of  this  question  in  the  course  of  the  evening-,  but 
if  the  adjournment  was  not  proposed  on  these  terms^  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  again  submitted  to  the  house  the  pro- 
priety of  adjourning,  without  coming  to  any  terms  of  com- 
promise as  to  the  time  the  subject  should  take  up  in  future 
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dtscusrionf,  or  ti»  time  when  tllat  discussion  should  be  re- 
0eweG» 

(Here  there  was  a  great  cry  of  Go.on!  goon!  go  on  f) 

The  Lord  Cbmicelkr  saidf  that  if  the  adjournment  was  car- 
ried, their  lordships  would  understand  that  they  should  meet 
at  an  hour  sufficiently  early  to  go  through  with  the  whole  be* 
^e  twelve  at  nighty  or  decency  would  require  another  ad- 
journment. 

Lord  Hawhsktry  declared,  that  unless  the  motion  for  ad- 
journment specified  the  hour  at  which  the  debate  was  to  be 
resumed,  instead  of  kayingthat  point  indefinite,  he  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  aiijournment. 

The  Duh  of  Norfolk  thought  that  the  regular  way  would 
be  to  put  the  question  of  adjournment  generally  in  the  first 
instance  ;  if  that  was  carried,  it  would  be  competent  to  any 
noble  lord  to  move  that  it  be  resumed  at  any  hour  be  might ' 
think  fit. — (A  great  cry  of  Goon!  goon!  ^o  on  !) 
.  The  question  was  put  by  the  Lend  Chs^cellor  for  the  ad- 
journment, and  from  the  voices,  the  not-contents  were  de- 
clared to  have  it,  and  the  house  was  about  to  proceed  to  a 
division,  but  did  not  divide.    The  debate  was  then  resumed. 

The Eari of  Limnuk — My  lords,. exhausted  by  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  house,  and  by  thei^ery  late  hour  to  which  the 
debate  has  been  protracted,  I  own  I  regret  that  the  proposed  ad- 
journment did  not  take  place.  Your  lordships,  however,  will 
derive  one  advantage  from  my  wearied  state  of  mind  and  i3ody» 
that  I  am  totally  unable  to  trespass  for  any  length  of  time  on 
your  patience.  I  protest,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  1 
was  desirous  to  reconcile  it  to  my  feelings  to  give  my  vote  on 
the  present  question,  without  addressing  your  lordships.  The 
subject  under  consideration  is  one,  to  a  person  who  thinks  as 
I  do,  highly  unpleasant  to  discuss,  and  to  an  Irishman,  for 
many  reasons  not  necessary  to  allude  to  now,  it  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar awkwardness;  I  could  not,  however,  satisfy  myself  to  re- 
main behind  the  shield  of  silence,  lest  my  doing  so  should  bib 
construed^  into  timidity  or  want  of  decision. 
"  From  much  of  what  has  fallen  firom  several  noble  lords  who 
have  spoken  in  this  debate,  I  am  almost  led  to  imagine  that  I 
ha^  passed  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  a  dream ;  that  Sre- 
l^d,  where  I  was  bom,  and  where  I  resided  so  many  years, 
%7as  not  the  kind  of  country  I  had  considered  it  to  be,  and  that 
«ll  that  had  there  passed,  before  my  eyes  was  merely  a  vision. 
Tht  ncMe  baron  who  opeacd  the  debate  was  pleased,  m  th^ 
fceginnihg  of  his  speedy  to  state,  that  the  petitioners  l»d  suf- 
fered 
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fiered  Company  viJenee  md pmrty  prtfu£ci.  I  own  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  the  noble  lord  means ;  does  he  meaa 
that  the  petitioners  have  suffered  such  violence  and  prejudice 
from  their  own  parliamant,  now  no  more  ?  If  he  does,  Ij  hav^ 
iag  bcoi  a  member  of  that  parliament  for  manyyearsi  cannot 
help  stating  that  the  noble  lord  has  so  £ir  been  grossly  mitifi-> 
formed :  I  am  persuaded,  from  his  known  candour,  thar  he 
would  not  have  made  such  an  assertion,  had  he  not  beea 
stroi^^  assured  of  its  truth.  What,  my  lords,  do  tlie  Irisk 
catholics  mean  to  say  that  they  have  suffirred  firom  party  vio- 
lence and  party  prejudice  from  their  own  parliament  ?  Turn 
cyver  the  volumes  of  the  acts  of  that  parliament  since  the  year 
lySv^^d  you  will.in  them  find  one  continued  chain  of  indol- 
gcncies,  relaxations,  grants  of  privileges,  and  admission  of 
political  rights,  till  at  last  little  indeed  was  left  to  bestow*  This 
assertion  of  suffering  from  party,  however,  explains  a  circum- 
stance in  the  late  transactions,  ^v1lich,  I  acknowledge,  has  con* 
ciderably  puzzled  me.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  urhy  Kng^ 
Ibhmen,  almost  unacquainted  with  Ireland^  w«re  selected  by 
the  Irish  catholics  to  present  their  petition,  passing  by  all  thdr 
oountrymen  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  Were  there  no 
two  of  them  on  whom  they  could  rely,  or  from  iHiose  party 
prejudice  and  violence  they  had  not  suffered  ? 

With  great  respect  to  the  noble  lords  who  have  spoken,  I 
cannot  help  thinkii^g  that  much  of  what  has  fallen  from  them 
might  weU  have  been  omitted.  What  was  the  necesnty  of 
jpainting  the  wretched  and  degraded  state  of  Ireland  dnrmg 
the  long  and  gloomy  period  it  suffered  under  the  ladi  of  the 
penal  and  restricting  statutes  }  That  time,  thank  God,  has 
long  passed  away,  and  I  think  it  would  be  more  consonant  to 
that  temper  and  moderation  which  the  noble  baron  who  open- 
ed the  debate  made  a  profession  of,  and  whidi  the  noble  lord 
who  sits  near  him  appeared  to  me  somewhat  to  depart  from, 
had  this  part  of  the  subject  not  been  brought  forward. 

I  will  not  follow  the  noble  lord  through  the  different  obfee«> 
tioBS  he  stated  as  likely  to  be  made  to  his  raensure,  becaase  I 
have-not  heard  them  made  by  any  noble  lord  on  this  ^de  of 
the  house.  Who  has  stated  the  principles  of  moder^i.  enlight- 
ened catholics  to  be  those  entertained  in  the  times  of  the  first 
counctls,NOr  in  the  dark  and  corrupt  ap^es  of  the  Roman 
church  ?-«--who  has  stated  the  Irish  catholics  to  be  trreclaim- 
ftble  traitors,  and  therefore  unfit  to  participate  in  the  privileges 
and  distinctions  of  the  constitution  ?-*-I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  of  the.  ^ndfall  from  the  lips^of  any^obie-  lo^f-if 
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there  had,  I  should  hive  been  ofQe  of  the  first  to  contridict  it' 
In  truth,  my  lords,  I  cannot  help  thinkinc;,  with  great  respect 
be  it  said  to  the  noble  lord,  that  much  of  his  lorcUhip's  speech 
was  consumed  in  conjuring  up  phantoms  for  himself  to  buffet. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  abstract  question^  whether  it  be 
safe  to  remove  at  once  all  those  guards  and  barriers  which  our 
ancestors  thought  essentially  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
our  constitution  in  church  and  state.  I  do  not  think  it  neces* 
sary  to  declare  an  opinion,  that  the  enlightened  catholics  of 
the  present  day  do  not  entertain  those  principles  of  persec«K» 
tion  of  persons  of  a  different  faith,  ahd  of  want  of  regard  to 
oaths  made  to  heretics,  which  had  formerly  made  them  olv 
jects  of  distrust  and  apprehension  to  protestant  states }  it 
would  bb  idle  to  do  so ;  nobody  now  entertains  any  such  opi* 
nions. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  subscribers  to  tJb^ 
catholic  petition,  and  I  assert  with  confidence,  that  they  arc 
not  exceUed  in  character,  in  loyalty  to  their  prince,  and  in  at* 
tachment  to  the  constitution,  by  any  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  protestants.  The  noble  lord  (the  Earl  of  FingaU)  whose 
name  stands  second  on  the  list,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
distinguished  cWacters  the  united  kingdom  can  boast  of* 

I  mean  to  confine  myself  merely  to  this  part  of  the  subject^ 
namely,  whither  thU  be  the  fittest  time  to  bring  the  petition  before 
parliament  ?  The  noble  baron  asserts  it  is,  and  at  the  same  time  * 
declares,  that  he  esteems  the  moments  he  presented -il  an4 
argued  on  its  merits  as  the  happiest  of  his  life.  1  differ  here 
from  the  aoble  lord ;  our  opinions  are  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 
What,  my  lords,  this  the  fittest  time  to  agitate  a  questi<m 
which  rouses  every  passion,  and  calls  into  action  every  civil 
and  religious  prejudice ;  this  the  fittest  time,  when  the  united 
kingdom  is  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  most  formidable  enemies 
and  when,  at  the  moment  that  I  am  speaking,  French  emis* 
saries  are  traversing  Ireland  in  every  direction,  announcing  an 
immediate  invasion  of  that  island,  and  promising  to  those, 
who  shall  join  them  the  establishment  of  their  religion,  and 
the  property  of  those  lands  which  they  now  hold  as  farmers  ? 
But  the  noble  lord  says  that  any  evils  that  may  arise  will  be 
ascribable  to  those  who  reject  the  petition,  not  to  those  who 
bring  it  forward  ;  that  greater  evils  would  have  arisen  from 
refusing  to  present  the  petition  than  any  that  can  flow  from , 
agitating  the  subject ;  that  the  catholics  called  eagerly  for  its 
presentation.  I  lament  I  must  again  difiS^r  from  the  noble 
baron  i  I  have  some  knowledge  of  that  country^  and«  from 
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everjr  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  decidedly  as- 
9eit»  that  the  catholics  were  not  anxious  to  agitate  the  sub* 
ject  now ;  that  they  did  not  think  the  time  opportune,  or  that 
they  were  now  likely  to  obtain  their  objects.  If  my  informa-* 
tion  is  accurate,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  eager«* 
ncss  to  agitate  the  subject  was  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and 
that  the  catholics  were  goaded  on  by  representations  from 
hence  to  brin^  forward  their  petition.  I  do  not  accuse  the 
noble  lord  ot  being  the  person  that  spurred  on  the  catholics, 
I  know  his  public  spirit  and  character  too  well  to  suspect,  for 
an  instant,  that  he  would  lend  his  great  and  distingubhed 
name  to  so  mischievous  a  measure.  He  knows  that  country- 
too; well,  from  his  former  high  station,  to  hazard  such  a  mea-» 
sure  at  this  moment.  I  have  not,  however,  the  same  good 
C4>ii^ion  of  others :  I  do  believe  that  there  are  men  so  des- 
perate as  to  value  at  nought  a  general  convulsion,  if  they  can 
worry  a  minister  by  bringing  forward  a  subject,  in  the  dis* 
cuttion  of  which  they  conceive  he  may  be  embarrassed  by 
fonrier  declarations.  Why  is  our  coimtry  to  be  made  thft 
ai«Da  on  which  contending  parties  are  to  wage  war  against 
each  other  ?  Oh  my  unfortimate  country  I  are  you  never  to 
be  at  rest  ?  I  conjure  the  agitators  of  this  measure  to  reflect 
ere  it  be  too  late :  stir  not  a  fire  that  is  smothered  but  noC 
extinguished ;  the  slightest  spark  may  kindle  into  a  blaze*  ]s 
it  bot  sufficient  that,  in  the  short  space  of  nine  years,  my  poor 
country  has  been  racked  by  conspiracies,  disgraced  by  every, 
crime  contained  in  the  roll  of  human  wickedness,  affi*ighted  by  . 
invasions,  and  shaken  to  the  very  centre  by  civil  and  religious 
distractions  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  have  sacrificed  our 
pride  as  an  independent  nation,  and  our  importance  and  in* 
fluence  as  individuals,  to  procure,  if  possible,  for  our  distract- 
ed land  the  blessings  of  peace  and  security  ?  We  embraced  a 
union  to  protect  us  from  ourselves ;  make  not  what  we  con^ 
dered  and  hoped  would  prove  a  measure  of  safety,  make  it  not, 
I  say,  a  measure  of  mischief  and  disquiet. 

But  the  noble  baron  says,  that  the  union  is  no  union  with- 
out this  measure ;  that  without  it  we  shall  break  fSuth  with  the 
catholics,  who  were  induced  to  support  the  union  by  the  ex* 
pectations  held  out  to  theni  of  the  success  of  thb  measure  % 
that  indeed  the  government  made  them  no  promises^  but  that 
all  of  us  who  supported  the  union,  led  them  to  entertain  such 
hopes.  I  acknowledge  that  I  did  say  to. my  cathpU^.  ftie^^, 
that  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  success  hereafter'irom 
an  imperial  than  from  an  Irish  parliament ;  that  mn  Irish  par- 
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Kament  coald  nerer  grant  with  safety  what  the  united  partb* 
ment  might  hereafter  bestow.  But  I  certainly  held  out  to  them 
BO  expectation  of  any  e^ly  attainment  of  their  wishes.  I  am 
not,  oiy  lords,  one  of  those  who  think  that  in  no  time,  under 
no  change  of  circumstances,  this  niea&ure  ought  to  begr^aited  ^ 
that  the  settlement  of  1793  should  be  our  fuf/ux  ultra^  that 
Ksre  wc  ought  to  make  our  stand.  I  profess  not  to  tmd^- 
^tand  what  a  ''m  plus  ultra  in  politics  means.  Sure  I  am  tlnit 
no  such  principle  is  countenanced  in  the  pructice  of  oar  con- 
Stktictoo»;  its  principle  is  to  change  as  circumstatices  and 
VscjcA  demand  alteration.  I  trust  and  hope  that  a  lime  t&ay 
dtarrite  when  distrusts  and  animosities  may  die  away,  when  the 
two  parties  may  meet  half  way,  and  wbetx  reHgiods  distiAc<* 
tions  may  no  longer  disturb  the  state. 

But,  says  the  noble  lord,  grant  the  prayer  of  thlft  petition 
andyoo  will  at  once  ^o  away  all  pretext  for  disturb&nce,  and 
yon  wiH  at  once  become  a  united  and  a  happy  people.  I  have 
the  misfortune  again  to  differ  from  the  noble  ford.  I  do  S0« 
kmnly  declare,  that  I  do  not  think  that,  by  gkiinting  the 
prayer  of  this  petition  to  its  fullest  extent,  you  will  advance 
one  single  step  totrards  the  tranquillizatiom  of  Ireland.  His 
lardshxD  will  not,  I  am  sure,  contend  th^  it  Is  necessary  to 
tribe  the  catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  into  loyalty,  and 
a*  to  the  common  people,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  not  gaiit 
nrer  a  single  peasant  now  tainted  with  disloy;dty,  and  ready^ 
at  a  moment,  to  join  a  French  mvader.  No,  my  lords,  seats 
in  parliament  and  admission  to  the  highest  ofBces  in  the  ^'Xit 
lorm  no  part  of  the  wishes  of  the  Itish  peasantry ;  were  yon 
to  talk  to,  them  on  the  subject,  they  would  not  understand 
you.  If  you  wish  to  conciliate  those  now  inclined  to  join  the 
French,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  do ;  you  are  the  best 
judges  whether  you  are  willing  to  pay  so  high  a  price  for  their 
allegiance.  Are  you  ready  to  sacrifice  the  national  church  by 
giving  up  the  means  by  which  it  is  subsisted  ?  Are  you  ready 
to  sink  your  revenue,  by  giving  up  all  taxes  upon  spirituous 
liquors  ?  and,  last  of  all,  are  you  ready  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
protestant  and  respectable  catholic  property  of  the  country, 
by  the  abolition  of  rents,  and  the  perpeturi  grant  of  their 
farms,  to  the  present  occupants  ?  Such  are  the  terms,  I  know, 
have  been  lately  offered  to  the  Irish  peasantry  by  French 
emissaries,  and  if  you  mean  to  bid  against  them  with  any 
chance  of  success,  you  must  not  be  outdone  in  the  magnifi* 
'  cence  of  your  offers. 

But  the  noble  baron  says,  refuse  the  request  of  the  peti- , 
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Cionersy  and  yots  give  a  haftdle  to  the  disaffected  to  work  oa 
the  panioos  of  the  multitude.  I  agree  with  the  noble  bar  on, 
it  will  do  so  ;  and  this,  my  lords,  is  the  great  objection  to  tiie 
stirring  the  present  subject.  If  granted,  it  will  not  obtain 
vour  object,  namely,  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  ;  if  refused. 
It  may  and  probably  will  do  much  mischief.  The  bringing 
forward  the  petition  can  do  no  good  ;  it  may  do  much  harm, 
What  is  the  reason  of  bringing  forward  the  .petition  at  this 
SBoment  ?  Why  did  not  the  noble  lord  bring  it  forward  in 
x8oi  ?  I  give  him  credit  for  not  doing  so  ;  the  country  was  in 
danger ;  it  was  no  time  to  agitate  a  question  that  might  create 
divisions  and  animosities.  Why,  if  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  state,  was  it  not  brought  forward  during  the  interval 
of  peace  ?  Will  it  be  answ  ired  that  the  public  opinion  was 
then  againk  it  ?  Has  that  opinion  since  changed  ?  I  firmly 
believe  it  stijl  remains  unaltered. 

The  noble  lord  says,  the  rebellion  of  1798  was  not  a  catho- 
lic rebellion,  and  therefore  no  impediment  to  the  concession 
demanded.  I  have  not  heard  any  c;i;e  state  that  rcbellioiji  to 
have  been  a  catholic  rebelli.^n  5  many  of  its  leaders  vere  pro- 
testants,  or  professed  to  be  so.  The  present  genr.\"il  of  ul vi- 
sion in  the  service  of  his  imperial  and  royal  nraj  ty  the  em- 
peror of  France  and  king  of  Italy,  was  ordained  a  J-^:^n  of 
the  established  church  of  Ireland  by  the  father  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  now  the  honour  to  address  you.  Other*;,  like 
Emmett,  wei;c  professed  protestants,  but  were  real  d'sciples  of 
the  modern  French  school  both  in  religion  and  in  politics.  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  secret  commitf-ee  of  th:^  house 
of  lords  of  Ireland,  before  which  tho:c  gentlemen  r:i:tdc  their 
confessions  of  treason.  When  asked  whether  tl.r  .:sr:ibli;;h- 
ment  of  the  catholic  religion  was  one  of  their  principal  ob- 
jects, they  smiled  and  said  that  such  an  idea  never  once  entered 
into  their  he?,ds;  that  they  certainly  made  use  of  the  pretext  of 
the  catholic  religion,  and  of  fanatical  priests,  as  the  best  fire- 
brands to  throw  among  the  people  to  rouse  them  to  rebcUidn  ) 
that  their  objects  were  the  establishment  of  a  republic  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain,  and  connected  with,  but  not  de- 
pendant upon  France.  A  great  pro'portion  of  the  people  in 
three  of  the  provinces  being  catholics,  of  course  the  rebel 
ranks  were  filled  with  men  of  that  persuasion. 

The  noble  lord  is  wrong  in  stating,  that  where  the  rebel  ar- 
mies were  strongest,  it  was  in  counties  altogether  catholic. 
The  county  of  Wexford  possessed  great  numbers  of  protcs- 
tants,  yet  it  was  there  the  rebel  troops  were  in  the  greatest 
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force }  It  was  there  the  greatest  enormities  were  committed  ; 
it  was  there  I  witnessed  catholic  priests  bearing  in  their  hands 
the  sacred  banner  of  the  cross,  the  emblem  of  the  mildest  of 
religions ;  it  was  there  I  saw  them  lead  the  infuriated  rabble 
to  pillage,  to  destruction  of  property,  and  to  the  murder  of 
the  aged,  the  infirm,  women,  children,  in  short,  what  wa9 
most  distinguished,  what  was  lowest  in  the  community.  I  will 
not  shock  your  lordships'  ears  by  the  disgusting  recital.  But  the 
.  noble  lord  says  it  arose  out  of  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the 
country.  I  profess  I  do  not  understand  what  the  noble  lord* 
means  i  but  if  he  wishes  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  rebellion 
was  produced  by  any  oppression  of  the  people,  I  mUst  beg 
leave,  with  great  respect  to  him,  positively  to  deny  it. 

But  the  noble  baron  says,  that  the  influence  of  the  pope 
over  the  priesthood  can  be  no  objection  -,  he  asks,  do  we  think 
the  pope  is  more  hostile  to  us  now  than  in  those  times  in  which 
we  were  at  war  with  the  Bourbon  family.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  he  is.  On  the  contrary,  he  cannot  but  wish  well  to  any 
nation  that  opposes  Gallic  tyranny.  But  I  think,  nay  I  am 
certain,  that  the  pope  is  the  miserable  puppet  of  the  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons^  that  he  dare  not  move  but  by 
Napoleon's  command,  and  should  he  order  him  to  influence 
the  Irish  priests  to  rouse  their  flocks  to  rebellion,  he  could  not 
refuse  to  obey  the  despot.  I  ground  this  opinion  upon  his 
holiness  btinj  forced  to  anoint  the  usurper  oif  the  throne  of 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  church,  from  whose  family  she  had  de* 
rived  most  of  her  possessions.  I  ground  this  opinion  upon  the 
unfortunate  old  man  being  obliged  to  call  upon  the  very  re- 
spectable French  bishops  in  this  country,  who  had  left  all  for 
conscience  sake,  to  forget  the  solemn  oaths  they  had  sworn 
to  the  princes  of  the  Bourbon  race,  and  to  take  others  to  sup* 
port  tyranny  and  usurpation. 

But  the  noble  baron  says,  that  if  you  admit  catholics  to 
seats  in  parliameai,^  their  numbers  in  both  houses  must  ever 
be  so  small,  that  no  danger  can  possibly  occur  to  oar  present 
establishments :  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  as  long  as 
there  is  a  protestant^king  on  the  throne,  there  islittle  danger 
that  any  danger  can  accrue  from  their  numbers  in  this  house  j 
but  I  positively  assert,  that,  in  the  other  house,  it  is  possible 
that  their  numbers  might  be  considerable.  The  present  re- 
presentation of  Ireland  is  almost  altogether  sent  to  pafrliament 
by  popular  elections.  Since  the  right  of  voting  has  been 
granted  to  catholics,  tbe  manufacture  of  freeholders  has 
(thriven  so  rapidly,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  peasant  who 
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does  not  svrjczr  himself  possessed  of  a  forty  shilling  freehold. 

.  The  nufnbers  of  the  Catholics  has  been  allowed  by  all  sides. 

.  •  It  wiU  be  conceded  to  me,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  catho« 
lies  have  hitherto  acted  in  a  body :  why  have  they  done  so  ? 
Because  they  had  common  objects.  The  same  causes  will  pro- 
bably produce  the  same  effects :  if  catholics  get  admission  to 
seats  in  parliament,  it  is  possible  that,  in  some  time  hereafter, 
they-may  wish  to  obtain  some  great  catholic  object.  What 
is  to  prevent  their  leaders  from  pressing  upon  the  lower  or- 
ders the  necessity  of  electing  catholics  only,  and,  if  they 
succeed  to  a  considerable  degree,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that, 
having  r  common  object,  they  will  act  together  in  parliament. 
I  will  suppose  a  case  that  certainly  does  not  exist  at  present  5 
I  Will  suppose  that,  at  some  distant  day,  a  struggle  of  parties 
may  take  place,  that  the  parties  may  be  pretty  nearly  tei- 
lanced ;  what  if  then  the  catholic  representation,  acting  in  a 
mass,  should  offer  their  assistance  to  that  party  which  should 
favour  their  views?  Ministers  may  wish  to  cling  to  their  situ- 
ations ;  opposition  per  fas  attt  nefas  to  obtain  them.  I  am  ap- 
prehensive, as  long  as  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  that 
the  resistance  to  their  wishes  would  not  be  very  strong. 

The  noble  baron  (Lord  Holland)  says,  that  for  want  of  ca- 
tholic sheri%,  catholics  do  not  in  many  instances  enjoy  the  be- 
nefits of  the  trial  by  jury.  I  fiever  heard  that  juries  failed  in; 
doing  their  duty,  without  distinction  of  party,  except  when 
they  have  been  deterred  by  the  terrors  of  assassination. 
That  noble  lord  says  they  suffer  hardships  from  being  exclu- 
ded from  the  army.  They  are  only  excluded  from  the  com- 
missions of  commanders  in  chief  and  generals  on  the  staff. 
His  lordship,  however,  now  says  that  I  am  mistaken ;  that 
when  they  come  into  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  they 
are  liable  to  penalties  for  serving.  I  beg  leave  to  diflSjr  from 
his  lordship.  By  the  law  passed  previous  to  the  union,  they . 
are  allowed  to  enter  into  the  army,  and  by  the  union  all  acts 
not  then  repealed  ard  confirmed  and  sanctioned.  But  the 
noble  lord  says,  that  four  millions  of  people  neither  can,  nor' 
will,  nor  ought  to  submit  to  such  restrictions.  I  entreat  the 
noble  lord  to  pause  before  he  gives  the  weight  of  his  authori- 
ty, to  such  an  Opinion.  What,  that  because  they  are  nume- 
rous they  ought  to  resist  the  law?  I  am  sure  on  reflection  hisi 
lordship  will  not  adhere  to  such  an  opinion.  ' 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  a  principal  point  I  had  intended  to 
press  on  your  lordship's  attention.  Both  sides  of  the  house^ 
in  considering  this  question,  seem  to  me  to  have  forgotten 
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that  the  catholics  are  not  the  only  body  to  be  consulted  oil 
this  occasion.  Are  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  protestaots 
wholly  to  be  left;  out  of  consideration  i  I  believe  they  are 
almost  entirely  adverse  to  the  concession.  Respect^  I  entreat 
you,  the  feelings  of  that  body,  ever  true  to  their  religioiti 
£iithful  to  their  king,  and  ithusiastically  attached  to  British 
connexion.  Descended  from  yourselves,  in  fighting  valiantly 
their  own  battles,  they  have  served  your  interests,  ancUiavQ 
prevented  by  their  exertions  that  fair  and  beautiful  islanil 
from  being  torn  from  the  British  empire.  In  seeking  nei^ 
friends,  whom  possibly  you  may  fail  to  conciliate,  neglect  not 
your  old  ones,  but  remain  firm  to  those  who  have  in  the  worst 
of  times  remained  firm  to  you. 

I  beg  pardon  for  having  so  long  detained  your  lordships^ 
and  for  having,  from  excessive  fatigue,  laid  my  thoughts 
before  you  in  a  manner  less  connected  than  I  wished  to  havq 
done.  I  shall  oppose  the  motion  for  going  into  a  comi|uttee 
on  the  petition. 

Lord  ( arysfort  considered  the  question  of  immense  magni* 
tude  and  importance.  He  had  a  great  deal  ta  submit  to  their 
lordships  upon  it,  but  thought  the  hour  too  late  for  that  pur*^ 
pose,  and  therefore  suggestrd  the  propriety  of  an  adjournment* 

The  Alarqui^  of  Buckingham  was  in  the  same  predicament  as 
the  noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken,  having  also  much  to  say 
to  their  lordships  if  there  was  a  seasonable  opportunity  for 
that  purpose. 

Lord  Grenville  submitted  to  the  house  the  propriety  of  not 
proceeding  further  the  present  evening. 

Lord  DarnUy  y^ishtd  to  address  the  house  also,  but  thoughb 
it  too  late.  He  appealed  to  noble  lords  opposite  to  him,  whe- 
ther there  was  not  an  understanding  before  the  debate  com- 
menced that  there  was  to  be  an  adjournment  ?     - 

Lord  Haivkesbury  explained  the  terms  on  which  he  had 
been  willing  to  adjourn  the  discussion,  but  the  house  would 
now  judge  for  itself,  for  he  would  not  urge  any  thing  further 
pn  the  subject,  the  hour  being  so  late,  and  so  many  noble 
lords  desirous  of  delivering  their  sentiments. 
^  The  Earl  of  Derby,  then  moved,  "  That  this  house  do  now 
adjourn  to  Monday  next"— which,  after  a  few  words  in  sup- 
port of  it,  was,  at  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock,  agreed  to«— 
Adjourned, to  Monday  nes^t,  at  four  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    O^    COMMONS. 

FRIDAY,  MAY   lO, 

Alderinm  Anderson  brought  up  the  report  on  the  petition 
•f  the  vintners'  companyi  which  stated  that  they  would  sus- 
tain loss  by  the  London  docks.  The  report  was  ordered  to 
be  referred  to  a  committeeof  the  whole  house. 

A  petition  was  presented  finom  the  corporation  of  St.  Ai* 
ban's,  congratulating  the  house  on  the  adoption  of  the  resoIu« 
tions  moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread  on  the  tenth  report* 

SHERIFFS  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

/Mn  F/Fane  moved,  that  Sir  "WiUiata  Rawlins  and  Mr« 
Albion  Cox  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of 
being  reprimanded  and  discharged.  They  were  accordingly 
put  to  the  bar.  * 

The  Speaker  addressed  them  as  follows : 

<'  Sir  William  Rawlins  and  Robert  Albion  CoZy 

<(  Tour  conduct  having  undergone  the  severe  but  just  ani- 
madversion of  this  house,  followed  by  a  sentence  of  ignomi* 
aioas  imprisonment,  it  is  fit  to  be  understood  by  you,  and  by 
all  men,  what  this  house  has  considered  to  be  the  character  oC 
your  offence>  and  upon  what  grounds  you  are  this  day  to  be 
liberated. 

**  The  sum  of  your  offence  is  this ;  That  you,  being  the 
sheriff  and  returning  officer,  did,  at  an  election  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Middlesex,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  colourable  majo- 
rity to  one  candidate  in  prejudice  of  another^  wilfiilly,  know 
ingly,  and  corruptly  admit  fictitious  voces  upon  the  poll ;— > 
that  your  inconsistent  and  contradictory  practices  afforded 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  perjury ; — and  that  you  refu-« 
sed  to  examine  the  validity  of  votes  by  reference  to  the  land* 
tax  assessments,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  your  country. 

'^  Graver^  offences  than  these  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  any  men  holding  the  high  office  with  which  you  were  then 
invested ;  an  office  to  which  you  were  raised  by  the  freo 
choice  of  your  fellow  citizens  in  the  metropolis  of  this  empire, 
and  of  which  office  you  betrayed  the  most  important  duties ; 
violating  at  once  the  freedom  of  elections,  the  privileges  of 
this  house,  and  the  just  constitution  of  parliaments.  i 

**  Upon  these  charges,  established  by  ample  and  conclusive 
evidence,  you  were  committed  to  his  majesty's  gaol  of  New- 
gate, the  commbn  receptacle  of  malefactors,  there  to  remain 
prispnersi  amongst  (hose  over  whom  you  h^  been  mrvns. 
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^  trates  i  a  signal  proof  of  the  power  and  the  justice  of  this 
house,  an  indelible  disgrace  upon  you,  and  a  memorable 
example  to  others. 

*'.  Nevertheless,  it  appearing  now,  by  your  petition,  that 
your  minds  have  been  humbled  to  a  due  <;cnse  of  your  mis« 
conduct,  and  that  your  errors  may  be  in  some  di?gr^e  imput- 
ed to  the  ignorant  or  criminal  advice  under  which  you  unfor* 
innately  acted,  this  house  is  willing  to  believe  that  the  ends 
of  justice  are  at  length  satisfied ;  it  has  therefore  consented 
that  you  be  now  discharged.  And  you  are  discharged  accords 
ingly }  paying  your  fees." 

Ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Marsham,  that  Mr. 
Speaker's  speech  be  printed,  and  inserted  on  the  journals. 

Mr.  Leycester  informed  the  house,  that  the  house  of  lords 
had  been  waited  on  with  its  message,  requiring  the  attend- 
ance of  Lord  Harrowby  to  give  evidence  before  the  select- 
committee,  to  which  their  lordships  replied,  they  would  send 
an  anwer  by  messengers  of  their  own. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  select  committee^ 
to  inquire  into  the  several  papers  presented  to  the  house  re- 
specting the  repairs  of  the  Romney  and  La  Sensible,  whilst 
under  command  of  Sir  Home  Popham  in  the  Red  Sea. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  on  whom  the  bal- 
lot had  fallen,  according  to  the  lists  put  in  the  glasses*  • 

EARL  ST.  VINCENT. 

^^'  y^^n  ^^^  he  rose  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had 
given,  to  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  house  a  mo- 
tion for  the  production  of  several  accounts  relating  to  the 
naval  dq)artment  of  the  country,  during  the  administration 
of  Earl  St.  Vincent.  Having  read  the  motions  on  a  former 
night  to  the  house,  and  being  of  opinion  that  some  time 
should  be  taken  to  deliberate  on  their  contents,  he  now  rose 
to  submit  his  motions  to  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
He  was  persuaded  when  the  accounts  were  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  perused  by  the  members,  that  he  would  be  borne 
out  in  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  subject,  and  the 
intention  for  which  the  accounts  were  brought  forward.  He 
would  not  trouble  the  house  with  any  rurther  observations 
until  he  heard  whetht^r  his  motions  were  opposed,  or  rqet  with 
the  approbation  of  tlic  l.ou>e.  He  therefore  should,  without 
obtrudiTig  further  c»n  tlie  patience  of  Mr.  Speaker,  move. 
That  there  be  laid  before  the  house  the  number  of  line  of 
battle  ships  and  frigates',  launched  from  the  ist  of  January, 
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1803,  totke  3i$t  of  December,  1804^  distinguishing  those 
launched  from  the  royal  dock  yards,  and  those  launched 
from  private  dock  yards. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  no  objection  to  the 
proposition.  He  had  bc^n  shewn  a  long  string  of  motions 
by  the  hon.  member,  two  of  which  only  he  considered  ex- 
ceptionable. The  first  wis,  triat  relating  to  an  intended  se- 
cret expedition  in  June,  1804,  and  copies  of  a  correspond- 
ence reJatinsr  thereto.  I^he  other  motion  was  that  which  advert- 
ed to  the  procuring  of  for  ign  timber.  He  thought  such  dir- 
closijres  injurious  to  the  public  service^  and  particularly  the 
latter,  as  the  enemy  might  throw  embarrassments  in  the  way 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  navy. 

Sir  John  Shir/M'  entertained  great  doubts  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  bringing  forward  the  long  list  of  motions 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  stated  on  a  former  night,  as  they 
embraced  altnost  every  branch  of  the  naval  service  of  the 
country.  He  submitted  if,  at  this  late  period  of  tlie  session, 
it  were  advisable  j  and  he  would  be  glad  to  know  from  any 
gentleman  conversant  with  the  official  business  of  the  board 
of  admiralty,  if  these  accounts  could  be  prepared  without  dis- 
tracting its  attention  from  the  other  important  concerns,  in 
which,  at  this  conjuncture,  they' are  engaged.  He  under- 
stood, if  these  motions  were  agreed  to,  the  friends  of  Lord 
St.  Vincent  would  move  for  other  papers,  which  would  still 
embarrass  the  public  business.  He  was  desirous  to  be  in- 
formed, if,  at  any  crisis  like  the  present,  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty could  peruse  the  voluminous  accounts  moved  for  by 
the  hon.  member,  without  material  injury  to  the  public  ser- 
vice in  the  present  state  of  the  country  i  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  preparing  the  accounts  would  be  attended  with  mani- 
fest inconvenience,  and  would  answer  no  good  purpose  what- 
ever. 

Mr,  Jfffery  considered  the  observations  of  the  hon.  baron- 
et premature,  as  he  could  not  know  whether  the  accounts 
would  lead  to  inquiry  or  not.  He  would  not  contend,  if  any 
thing  criminal  occurred  in  the  administration  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  it  should  be  passed  over,  and  that  an  inquiry  into 
his  conduct  ought  not  to  be  instituted.  He  declare  i»  on  his 
honour,  that  he  did  not  act  through  party  motives,  he  was 
an  unconnected  individual,  not  belonging  to  any  man  or  set 
of  men ;  his  conduct  arose  from  his  feelings  for  the  situation 
of  the  country,  and  his  knowledge  where  the  faults  were  im- 
putable, wuh  respect  to  the  administration  of  £arl  St.  Vin- 
cent. 
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dent.  The  reduced  state  of  the  navy  he  attrilrated  to  the 
noble  lord,  and  if  inquiiy  was  to  be  diapcnced  wkh  the  pre- 
sent session,  he  knew  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  inquiry  here- 
after. He  knew  he  had  undertaken  an  herculean  task  in  the 
first  instance,  but  he  had  cogent,  ample,  and  sufficient  reasotti 
for  bringing  the  measure  before  the  house.  He  trusted  that 
no  member  would  object  to  his  motions,  that  parliament 
might  decide  whether  inquiry  was  or  was  not  necessary.  Ht 
moreover  trusted  that  no  .o;entleman  would'  be  against  the 
production  of  the  papers,  until  they  knew  what  they  contain** 
cd.  They  were  neither  as  voluminous  nor  as  intricate  as 
some  members  might  imagine ;  and  he  pledged  himself  that 
they  could  be  produced  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  without  giving 
any  extraordinary  trouble  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  in  pc=- 
hising  their  contents.  He  thought  them  absolutely  necessa* 
ry  to  be  produced,  as  he  would  take  upon  him  to  prove,  that 
Lord  St.  Vincent  was  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  country  and 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain  that  ever  lived. 

Mr.  Tierney  was  not  against  the  production  of  the  papers, 
as  he  was  convinced  that  every  inquiry  would  operate  to  the 
honour  and  renown  of  the  noble  earl.  The  hon.  member 
Was  not  content  with  attacking  the  conduct  of  Lord  St.  Viir- 
cent,  but  also  delivered  a  philippic  against  his  character,  by  d^ 
daring  him  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  navy  and  his  country  that 
ever  existed.  He  had  declared  himself  unconnected  with  any 
party,  and  he  was  therefore  surprised  to  find  him  bring  for- 
ward a  long  string  of  resolutions  to  annoy  the  noble  eari, 
without  any  co-operation  with  those  who  were  the  best  in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  naval  affairs.  If  unconnected  with 
party,  he  was  amazed,  and  indeed  it  was  rather  extraordina- 
1^,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  should  move  such  a  long  string 
cf  resolutions,  whereby  the  noble  earl  was  deprived  of  the 
means  of  defence.  During  a  lapse  of  twelve  months,  he  was 
^rpriscd  that  the  unconnected  member  had  never  before 
taken  an  opportunity  to  inform  the  house  of  his  boasted 
knowledge  of  the  naval  administration  of  Lord  St.  Vincent. 
Khe  had  not  declared  himself  an  insulated  individual,  he 
would  have  supposed  that  the  unconnected  member's  conduct 
on  the  p^sstot  occasion  savoured  of  revenge ;  but  not  being 
a  party  man,  he  certainly  was  not  subject  to  such  an  accusa- 
tion. Surely  he  could  not  be  awai*e  of  the  danger  arising 
from  his  motions,  and  it  would  have  been  more  correct  if 
he  had  consulted  on  the  busipess  some  gentlemen  in  office. 
He  had -accused  the  noble  earl  of  being  the  worst  enemy  to- 
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his  country  that  ever  lived,  but  lie  denied  him  the  opportuni* 
ty  of  convincing  him  to  the  coxArary.  If  an  inquiry  was  ne*« 
cessaryj  let  every  paper  relating  to  the  transaction  be  referred 
to  a  secret  cdmmitteey  for  there  wa$  nothing  which  the  noble 
lord  courted  more. than  a  full>  fair,  candid,  and  impartial  in^. 
vestigation  into  his  conduct,  as  he  was  convinced  that  Earl 
St.  Vinceht  could  justify  himself  against  every  charge  that 
might  be  brought  against  him.  The  unconnected  gentleman 
might  rail,  ^ut  the  country  was  convinced  that  the  noble  earl 
was  one  of  its  best  friends.  He  indeed  had  the  crime  in: 
some  men's  eyes  of  finding  out  some  of  the  worst  enemies  to* 
the  country  that  probably  ever  existed.  He  expected  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  offer  some  opinion' as 
to  the  present  proceedings  \  he  had,  however,  briefly  stated^ 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  long  string  of  xnotions  which. 
the  hon.  member  had  to  propose,  except  two.  .  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  Earl  St. Vincent  had  not  protection  in  the  house 
from  those  who  co-operated  with  him  when  in  o^ce* 

The  Chancellor  of  tie  Exchequer  observed,  that  the  hon. 
member  had  addressed  him  particularly  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  charged  him  with  agreeing  to  the  motions  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  He  did  not  conceive  how  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  should 
be  called  upon  more  than  any  other  member  to  account  for 
the  conduct  he  had  pursued.  He  was  desirous  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  papers  cadled  for,  and  did  not  give  a  premature 
acquiescence  to  their  production.  It  was  within  the  recollec' 
tion  of  the  house,  when  the  motions  of  the  hon.  hiember 
were  first  submitted  to  the  house,  that  he  took  time  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  proper  or  not  that  they  should  be  pro- 
duced. He  required  time  to  consider,  whether  tbeir  pro- 
duction itiight  or  might  not  be  injurious  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. He  conceived  that  two  of  the  accounts  proposed  to  be 
moved  for  would  be  improper  to  be  made  public,  and  he  had 
given  his  reasons  accordingly.  The  hon.  member  complain- 
ed of  the  want  of  protection  for  the  noble  lord  ;  he  was  wil- 
-ling  to  give  him  every  protection,  to  procure  for  him  justice 
by  candid  and  fair  investigation.  He  had  always  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Earl  St.  Vincent  for  his  professional  conduct} 
but  he  was  free  to  confess  that  he  was  hostile  to  his  official 
conduct ;  he  had  repeatedly  expressed  that  opinion,  and  he 
found  no  reason. to  forego  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  7g^y .explained.    He  declared  that  he  had  acted  to- 

.  tally  independent,  andJ^dno  other  comn^nication  ^ith  the 

•   Vol.  U.I 80^  3L  Chancellor 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  than  merelf  to  submit  hk  suo- 
.  tion  to  his  consideration. 

Mr.  Grey^  on  the  part  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  courted  inquiry.  • 
He^  thought  the  hon*  member  who  made  the  motions  acted 
rather  inconsistently  in  urging  the  houae  to  ag^e  to  his  mo- 
tions, and  then  to  disagree  to  them  after  b^ng  produced. 
This  was  something  like  the  judge,  who  said  he  would  not 
suffer  a  witness  to  open  his  mouth  until  he  heard  what  he  had 
to  say,  Mr.  Grey  agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from  Mr*  Tier*" 
sey,  but  objected  to  his  idea  that  Earl  St.  Vincent  ttranted 
protection. 

Mr.  Tier/uy  explained.  He  said,  what  He  meant  by  pro* 
tection  was,  that  ministers  should  not,  at  this  late  period  of 
the  session,  suffer  such  motions  to  be  brought  forward,  and 
had  no  reference  in  his  observation  to  the  particular  friends  o£ 
the  noble  earl. 

Mr.  Wi&erfrrcf  agreed  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ejcche* 
quer,  that  the  gratitude  doe  to  Earl  St.  Vincent's  professional 
character,  should  not  be  a  bar  to  the  consideration  of  his  ofii« 
cial  conduct.  The  accounts  should  comprise  the  administration 
of  Lore!  Chatham,  when  the  navy  wis  f^ced  in  the  condition 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  its  future  glory ;  and  even  the 
administration  of  Lord  Sandwich,  when  it  had  received  a 
great  addition.  He  thought  the  motion  could  not  be  consi* 
dered  as  hostile  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  but  rather  as  directed  to 
obtain  inforttiation  highly  material  to  the  pnblic  interest.  He 
condemned  the  contemptuous  language  with  which  ar^^ 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney)  bad  spoken  of  individuals  con-- 
necied  with  no  party.  He  was  jealous  on  this  point,  as  he 
was  aware  he  himself  would  be  frequently  classed  with  thisr 
description  of  members.  If  it  appeared  that  the  ships  were 
Aot  so  numerous  in  Lord  St.  Vincent's  administration  as  those 
before  it,  and.diat  the  short  and  feverish  peace  we  had  enjtnvd 
was  not  em^oyed  to  prepare  for  a  war  that  must  have  been 
easily  foreseen,  ft  was  fit  the  blame  should  be  cast  where  it 
ought  td  be ;  he  alluded  also  to  the  mischief  of  interfering 
widb  th^  authority  of  captains  of  ships,  as  the  depreciation  of 
the  respect  paid  to  them  may  lead  to  tlie  alarming  state  of 
things  in  the  navy  which  every  one  remembered  with  so  much 
pain.  He  pronounced  a  high  pai)egyric  on  the  merit  and  ta- 
lents of  the  present  first  lord  of  tlie  admiralty.  c 

Mr.  dir%ven  thought  it  not  right  to  anticipate  the  contents 
of  the  papers^  o»  (o  make  inferences  from  them  b^ore  ther 
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were  prodocecL  If  there  was  any  thing  wrong  in  die  naval 
administration  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  a  distinct  charge  ought 
to  have  been  bronght  against  him  by  the  administration  that 
had  succeeded. 

Mr,  Bastard  2Tgacd,  that  in  the  present  relative  state  of  our 
naval  power^  and  that  of  the  enemy,  inquiry  imo  the  causes 
of  our  inferiority  was  most  necessary.  He  thought  it  pfima 
facie  in  favour  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  that  the  state  of  thingt 
was  far  diiierent  during  his  administration. 

Mr.  IVard  censured  the  language  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Bastard),  who  represented  our  naval  power  as  Inferior  to 
that  of  our  enemies,      . 

Admiral  Markham  disclaimed  for lEarl  St.  Vinccht  all  pro* 
tection  btit  mere  impartial  'jnstice.  He  loved  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent much,  but  his  country  more,  and  therefore  he  wished 
for  the  inquiry  at  all  events,  though  he  was  sure  the  result 
would  be  to  Lord  St.  Vincent's  honour.  He  trusted  that  no 
limitation  but  that  of  the  actual  commitment  of  the  public  in- 
terest woiild  prevent  the  granting  of  all  necessary  documents, 
particularly  those  necessary  to  the  defence.  . '   *    ' 

Sir  W  £^rd  considered  the  motions  as  mere  statements  of 
facts  which  could  hardly  be  detrimental  to  the  public. 

The  motions  were  then  agreed  to  (Sir  John  Sinclair  still 
persisting  in  his  objections),  with  the  exception  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  state  of  the  navy  in  June  1 804,  on  the  retreat 
of  Earl  St.  Vincent  from  the  admiralty ;  and  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  admiralty  and  the  navy  board  as  to  the  means 
of  obtainin)!:  stfpplies  of  foreign  timber,  which  were  objected  to 
by  the  .Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  likely  to  convey  to 
the  enemy  intelligence  tha^  maybe  turned  to  our  disadvantage, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  supplies  of  foreign  timber. 

In  answer  to  some  observations^  of  Mr.  Gray,  the  Chan- 
,cellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  dis- 
closure of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  timber  in  the  yayd 
'  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Wllberforce  expressed  a  wish  for  the  production  of 
this  information. 

Mr.  Dent  moved,  thatnhere  be  laid  before  the  house  air 
account  of  all  officers,  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  inclusive 
to  that  of  post  captain,  promoted  from  1 795  down  to  the  close 
of  Earl  St.  .Vincent's  administration,  with  a  view  to  shew  that 
with  fewer  ships  than  his  predecessor  that  noble  lord  had  em- 
ployed more  officers.  ' 
•  Admiral  Markham  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  panegyric 
3  L  2                                             of 
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of  Earl  Spencer's  naviil  administration.  It  was  osijt^  to  make 
large  promotions  at  the  close  of  a  war,  and  on  the  gaining  of 
victories :  and  on  both  these  grounds  the  promotioifs  made  bj 
Earl  Sf .  Vincent  would  be  justified,  • 

The  motion  was  amended  so  as  to  include  Lord  Chatham's 
naval  administration  and  that  of  Lord  Melviliey  comprehend- 
ing from  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  in  1793)  down 
to  the  latest  period. 

CORN  LAW. 

Lord  A.  HamUim  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
numerous  petitions  against  the  com  law  of  the  last  session. 
He  argued  that  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  grain  since 
the  introduction  of  that  measure  into  the  house,  was  in  a  great 
degree  attributable  to  it.  He  complained  particularly  that 
Irish  grain,  when  warehoused  here,  may  be  exported  as  fo- 
reign, and  he  believed  that  much  of  this  Irish  grain  had  in 
this 'manner  found  its  way  to  enemies  ports.  He  concluded 
with  moving,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  of  the  petitions. 

Colonel  Sianlej^  represented  the  extent  of  the  complaints 
against  the  bill,  in  the  manufacturing  parts  of  Lancashire. 

The  Seeretarj  at  War  defended  his  former  opinion,  that  it 
was  erroneous  to  suppose'  the  act  of  last  session  had  contri- 
buted to  the  rise  of  corn. 

Mr.  Coke  maintained  that  if  the  act  were  allowed  a  fair  trial, 
)t  would  be  the  means  of  immense  extension  of  agriculture^ 
and  consequently  of  an  un&ilipg  supply  to  the  coz^sumer. 

Afr,  Western  insisted  that  the  prejudice  against  the  law  wa^ 
founded  in  error.  The  state  of  the  markets  was,  besides^ 
^ow  far  diffeitent  from  what  it  had  been  when  the  petitions 
were  presented.  '  No  corn  had  been  sent  out  of  the  kingdom^ 
nor  was  any  prevented  from  coming  in  by  the  law.  If  a  fair  trial 
was  allowed,  it  would  be  found  that  the  law  would  bring  the 
market  to  a  very  moderate  and  equable  rate  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  prospect  of  a  reasonable  harvest.  The  effect  of  t}ie  law 
was  to  produce  a  full  and  certain  supply,  by  allowing  the 
means  of  throwing  off  the  redundancy; 

Sir  jR.  Peel  argued,  that  the  manufacturing  interest  shoul4 
be  supported  against  foreign  competition,  by  supplying  the  . 
necessities  of  workmen  at  a  reasonable  rate.    A  temporary  dc« 
pression  of  the  farmer's  profits  ought  not  to  be  made  the  cause 
of  a  permanent  burthen  on  the  consumer. 
*    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  maintained^  that  the  act  of 
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last  session  had  no  operation^Drhatsoerer  in  the  rise  of  thf  last 

Sar.  The  act,  on  the  contrary,  went  to  give  confidence  to 
e  importer,  and  to  increase  importation,  particularly  £pom 
Ireland*  The  advantage  of  the  act  was  to  produce  a  steady 
average  of  price,  never  extravagantly  high  nor  extravagantly 
low.  He  supported  the  motion  for  a  committee,  as  the  effect 
of  the  inquiry  must  be  to  shew  that  the  prejudices  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  act  were  totally  unfounded. 

Mr.  A  Coke  complained  of  the  act,  as  raising  the  price  of 
grain. 

Sir  R.  Buxton  defended  the  act^^  which  had  not  yet  operated. 

Mt.  Foster  also  defended  the  act,  which  had  been  the  means 
of  deriving  a  supply  of  300,000  barrels  of  corn. from  Ireland^ 
that  could  not  have  been  sent  out  of  that  country  under  the 
old  law;  after  com  reached  63s.  a  q'Uarter  it  could  not  be 
sent  out  of  Ireland,  even  to  England,  much  less  to  foreign 
countries.  The  great  effect  of  the  act  was  to  establish  a 
steady  system.    He  opposed  the  motion. 

Mr.  Macdofval  zrgaedf  that  the  act  had  produced  very  bad 
conse(]^uences  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  his  district. 

Mr.  H.  Lascelles  believed  the  act  might  be  altered  with  ad- 
vantage. '  * 

Mr.  W\  Smtb  wished  for  a  committee  to  remove  thcrfalse 
impression  that  prevailccl  with  respect  to  the  act* 

Mr,  Barham  also  wished  for  a  committee. 

Sir  C.  ffice  thought  the  interference  of  parliament  iti 
these  matters  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Curwen  thought  the  alteration  of  the  manner  of  tak- 
ing the  al^erage  in  Scotland  could  be  done  better  without  a 
committee. 

Sif  John  Newport  argued  against  a  committee,  for  which 
he  saw  no  ground. 

Sir  W.  Curtis  and  Alderman  Combe  thought  some  encou- 
ragement was  necessary  to  the  farmer,  but /that  the  average  in 
the  aiCt  of  last  session  was  too  high. 

After  a  few  observations  ft'om  Mr.  Saville,  Lord  A.  HamiU 
ion  replied. 

The  question  being  then  put,  the  house  divided  :  For  the 
motion  63. — Against  it  40. — Majority  for  the  motion  23. 

The  committee  was  then  named. 

Mr.  ^yestem  afterwards  gave  notice,  that  on  Tuesday  he 
should  move  that  it  be  an  open  committee,  and  that  all  who 
come  have  voices. 
'   On,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Creevey,  the  committee  on  the  af- 
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ftikv  i^tbeUeof  Maawa*  ii»tniclc4to  contadcrof  the  node 
«£€oUcactiag and  applying  tberevcmie of thatisIndL . 

Mr.  Foitcr  obt^kied  kftve  to  br tog  in  Uib  for  Ake  better 
cpUectioii  of  the  duties  oa  wines  aad  spirits  in  Ireland^  and 
regulating  the  trade  of  a  distiller  \  for  colkctieg  the. duties  on 
maltj  and  regulating  the  trade  of  a  nftdtsier}  to  re|;ulatetfae 
licences  for  the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits»  and  to  discourage  the 
immoderate  consumption  of  the  latter  i  and  also  tetv^aiate 
the  sale  of  licensable  commodities.  .  . 

The  property  tax  regulation  bill  was  reported,  and  ocdere^ 
lo  be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday. 

The  Irish  land  partition  bill ,  and  the  Irish  spirit  wanehoiis- 
jng  bill,  went  through  acommittee^  the  reports  to  be  received 
oix  Monday. — Adjourned* 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS.      .     ' 

MONDAY,    MAT  13. 
IRJSH    CATHOI4C   PETITION.  . 

The  order  of  the  day  haying  been  read  for  resuming  the 
luljoumed  debate  on  this  subject,    «  ^ 

afhe^  Ei^l  rf  SifffoUt  rose»~'ilie  emancipatioo  of  the  Irish 
Roman  cathcmcs  was  a  measure,  his  lordship  was  of  opinion# 
which  must  sooner  br  later  be  adopted,  and  therefore  he 
wished  their  lordships  at  once  generously  and  noUy  to  grant 
the  prayer  of  the  petition.  Objections  had  been  made  to  this 
as  a  proper  time  for  such  a  measure  \  but  no  time,  his  lord- 
ship contended,  could  be  more  proper  than  the  present.  It 
was  indeed  a  critical  time,  a  time  when  they  knew  not  how 
soon  the^  enemy  might  land  on  their  shores  ^  but  it  was  only 
for  that  reason  the  more  necessary  that  the  whole  streogtk  and 
population  of  the.  empire  should  be  united,  and  no  means  could 
be  more  effectual  for  this  purpose,  he  thought,  than  to  conci- 
liate the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  by  a  justt  a  wise,  ami 
moderate  policy.  The  concessions  that  I^d  already  been  made 
them  it  had  been  argued  had  only  been  productive  of  evil,  and 
had  led  to  the  present  high  demands}  but  those  Qonccs- 
sions,  on  the  contrary,  he  contended^  bad  done  good,  and 
from  the  present,.  therefore,>as  necessary  to  complete  the  good 
effects  of  the  former,  the  greatest  advantages  might  beexpected. 
.  His  lordship  then  made  some  atiimadversiqns  on^the  speech  of 
the  noble  secretary  (Lord  Hawkesbury)  on  the  former  nighty 
and  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  noble  baron  who  was  the 
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Author  of  the  motion.  If  tvcr  he  had  heard  a  grdat  jconstltti- 
ticmal  queition  ii^f^d  with  that  cooi  and  temperate  modexiK 
ttfift  which  became  its  importaocei  it  was  on  that  occasiosl  ij 
the  noble  baron.  If  the  noble  lord  had  said  that  such  a  oh^h 
sfire  as  tbarprayed  for  tri  the  potion  would  ultimately  prevail^ 
he  cotttd  only  mean  that  teasob,  and  an  enlightened  po^cy^ 
would  dftimasciy  trimnpfa  o?er  those  little  prejudices  that  were 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  measure ;  a  sentiment  he  thought 
%hich  could  not  easily  have  betn  misundctstood,  and  in  wfaids 
Im readily  and  sincerely  concurred.  The  noble  earl  farther. 
contended  that  they  owed  the  Roman  catholics  of  Lrdand  the 
prayer  of  their  petition^  at  a  mattier  of  justice  as  wdl  as  of  ex** 
pe^ency«  because  it  had  been4ield  out  to  them  as  an  indtice^ 
ment  to  their  union  with  this  country)  and  the  expectation 
of  which  had  contributed  in  so  great  "a  degree  to  the  aocom*^ 
p|ii8hment  of  that  object^  tiat  it  was  probable  that»  without 
such  expectation,  that  event  would  not  have  taken  place.  A 
noble  lord  (Lord  Hawkesbury)  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  this  petition  ought  never  to  be  gtanted.  He  tfaoi^ht  thii 
a  very  imprudent  declaration,  as  well  as  highly  degrading  tt» 
the  Irish  charactc^i  particularly  as  our  army  and  navy  were  ao 
much  indebted  to  lrdand  for  their  supply.  The  noUe  feol 
had  declared,  that  he  had  no  coirfidence  in  their  prindpleSi 
and  was  afraid  of  the  bad  consequences  that  would  ensue  firotoi 
the  hostility  of  their  religicm  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  country* 
But  he  wished  noble  lords  to  recollect,  that  many  of  obr  biste 
rights  had  originated  under  Roman  catholics,  and  when  that 
reKgi<Ki  was  the  religion  of  the  country ;  and  as  a  proof  tiiat 
dtrorence  in  rdigion  was  not  so  incompatible  with  the  duties 
and  relattoftt  of  citizens,he  could  not  help  reminding  theirlord^ 
ships,  fhat  even  in  Roman  catholic  countries,  protestantB  were 
sometimes  employed  by  the  government  apd  permitted  to  iioM 
offices  of  trust.  The  ablest  minister  and  the  greatest  soldier  ^ 
that  Fiance  could '  ever  boast  of  were  both  protestants,  * 
and  no  bad  conaequences  were  found  to  ensue  from  that  dr^ 
curastsmce.  He  denied  that  the  late  rebellions  were  at  all  con* 
netted  with  the  grounds  of  the  present  petition,^  and  urged  \ 

the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  making  magistrates. 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  vrhose  religion  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  people  would  give  them  greater  weight  and  inflow 
ence,  and  reconcile  the  people  to  their  authority.  The  nobfe 
earl  concluded  by  urging  the  propriety  of  receiving  the  Romait 
catholics  to  a  participation  of  the  rights  of  the  constituttoo; 
as  a  measure  of  both  justice  and  exp^eccy. 
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The  Ei&taf  Osefirrd  supported  the  petition,  snd  disdaunefll 
^  connection  with  a  certain  person  who  had  been  altuded  to 
on  the  former  ni^t,  ( Arthnr  O'Connor,)  mce  he  had  he«d' 
that  he  had  joined  the  enemy. 

The  Bari  rf  BufktngiamMrej  perceiving- a  noUe  and 
learned  friend  near  him  (Lord  Carleton)  anxious  to  deliver 
his  sentiments  upon  the  important  subject  then  under  theiir 
lordship^'  consideration,  was  exjbremely  unwilling  to  prevent* 
Ae  house  from  hearing  the  noble  lord ;  but  having  resided  for 
so  many  years  in  Ireland,  having  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  time  held  a  high  official  situation  in  that  coun« 
try,  and  having  been  the  individual  who  introdncedthe  Inli. 
of  1 793 ,  he  was  absolutely  precluded  from  giving  a  silent  vote^ 

In  offering  his  senti^iients  against  the  motion  of  the  noUe 
boron,  however  they  might  militate  against  the  prayer  of  the: 
p^ition,  he  was  under  no  apprehension  of  being  charged 
with  prqudice  or  intolerance  ;  to  such  an  imputation  he 
would  answer  by  a  reference  to  the  bill  of  1 793,  and  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  desire  a  more  efiectual  justification 
than  would  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  that  bilL  It  had 
given  to  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  the  full  enjoyment 
of  a  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights  with  the  rest  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  with  an  exemption  from  certain  political  oUi-* 
gations  which  are  withheld  from  all  except  the  protestant  dis« 
aenters  of  that  country.  Under  the  impression,  of  every 
thing  that  had  been  ah-eady  conceded,  he  was  never  more  sur- 
prised, than  that  the  noble  baron,  whilst  deprecating  inflaoH 
matory  language  in  others,  should  himself  resort  to  so  extra* 
ordinary  a  position,  as  that  the  refusing  to  grant  what  tho 
Roman  catholics  had  sought  for  in  their  petition  could  be  jus4» 
dfied  only  upon  the  principle  of  their  being  deemed  traitorsy 
and  unfit  even  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  if  that  were  the  case,  severe  and  oppressive  as  the  penal 
code  had  been,  it  ought  to  be  re-enacted.— Such  an  argument 
from  the  lips  of  the  noble  baron  could  not  fail  to  excite  con-* 
siderable  astonishment ;  and  more  especially  with  those  who 
are  disposed  to  resist  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation 
acts  in  Great  Britain ;  and  were  it  just,  it  must  equally  ap» 
ply.!  What  effect  such  a  declaration  might  have  upon  the 
persons  affected  by  those  acts,  he  would  not  undertake  to  an* 
ticipate ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  that  modera* 
tion  which  the  noble  lord  had  so  strongly  recommended. 
So  far  fr(dn  agreeing  with  the  noble  lord,  the  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire  was  dctidedly  of  opinion^  that  considering  the 
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fMKts  df  fhrRomim  catholics  the  liAiulgtticiet  they  had  i«fc 
CeiwA  frobi  their  sovereign  and  the  legislature  ccfuld  onlf 
lift^  been  the  ttmilt  of  a  oonfidetoce  ift  their  loyalty ;  but  m 
long  as  they  adcnowledged  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  iurMietioa 
^iHthitt  the  united  kingdom,  it  was  imj^onible  to  entrust  them 
Wkh  any  targe  share  of  political  power. 

Doctor  Troy,  a  man  of  ability  and  unexceptionable  chaiu 
t^ctery  in  his  pastoral  letter  of  1 793,  etpresses  himself  in  tht 
Mlo^ng  Mariner :  "  That  catholics  are  obliged  to  believe  as  aft 
art}de  of  their  faith,  that  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome,  aa 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  is  the  supreme  vUiUe  head  of  the 
church  on  earth,  and  the  centre  of  catholic  unity,  with  a 
pr«rtiacy  by  divine  right,  of  rest  Authorky  ahd  juriMdufitn  in 
the  universal  church,  and  that  idl  acholics  owe  him  canonical 
respect  and  obedience  on  that  account }  aild  that  the  slkpr^ 
macy  of  the  pope  is  otie  of  those  points  on  which  all  catholics 
are  agreed  as  an  immutable  article  of  their  faith."  His  lerd^ 
ship  th^n  put  it  to  the  house,  whether  persons' professing  suck 
a  docrrtric  could  safely  be  admitted  to  the  h^her  officca  of 
the  sk^te,  or  to  seats  in  parliament. 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  ^ate  that  the  noble  baroft 
having  appealed  to  those  peers  wh6  had  he  Id  official-situa^ 
tions  in  Ireland  far  their  sentiments  respecting  the  loyalty  of 
the  catholics^  he  should  declare  his  without  any  reserve.  He 
was  satisfied  it  was  better  for  him  to  answer  distinctly  to  that 
appeal,  lest  an  interpretation  should  be  put  upon  his  silence 
which  was  not  conformable  to  his  real  opinion.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  corduct  of  the  persons  of  high 
rank  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  catholic  families  had  unU 
•fermly  been  distinguished  by  loynlry  to  their  sovereign  and 
attachment  to  the  government  of  the  country  |  but  he  was 
concerned  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  adding,  that  thbs* 
^^persons  had  ceased  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  catholk 
hody :  that  the  influence  formerly  exercised  by  t|iem  had 
been  vested  xti  other  hands  \  in  tne  hands  of  men  of  Whoift 
he  was  not  disposed  to  speak  with  severtty«-^but  when  he  ob^ 
served  that  they  (he  meant  the  catholic  committee)  employed 
as  their  agent  Mr.  Theobald  WMfe  Tone,  a  man,  not  eveA 
of  their  own  persuasion,  who  was^  the  founder  of  the  soci^ 
ety  <^  united  Irishmen,  who  was  itt  the  very  time  employedt 
in  an  attempt  to  form  a  traiterous  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
6f  effecting  a  separation  between  Great  Britain  and  btlandt 
«nd  who  was  engaged  in  a  corresppndence  with  the  Frenek* 
government  With  a  view  t^  the  F^>c«prip|  l^eir  sasistance  t^ 
*   Vol. II.  1805.  3M  '  fiixthar 
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foither  his  designs,  'the  noble  lord  would  not  say,  that 
connection  with  such  a  man  was  prwf  of  disloysdty»  however 
<ri}liged  he  might  be  to  adlmit  that  it  was  cali:ulated  to  asM 
suspicion. 

The  nobk  lord  then  read,  from  the  publication  (subsequent 
to  the  bill  of  1793)  ^^  ^^^  proceedings  of  the  Roman  catho« 
4ic  c6mxnittte»  the  following  resolution  :  *'  Resolved,  That 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds^  together  with  a  gold 
modal  of  the  value  of  thirty  guineas,  bearing  a  suitable  in- 
•criptioni  be  presented  to  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Esq.  agoit 
to  the  committee^  as  a  testimony  of  his  services  and  our 
igratitude/'  ~    • 

His  lordship  then  adverted  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  no- 
Ue  baron  respecting  the  expectations  the  catholics  might  hove 
been  induced  to  entertain  at  the  time  the  union  was  undo* 
Tliscusston.  ^  The  noble  baron  had  fairly  admitted  that  no 
pledge  was  given,  whatever  hopes  might  have  been  encou>- 
raged  from  an  assurance  that  the  situation  of  the  catholics 
"would  receive  an  impartial  consideration  in  the  parliament  of 
the  4jnited  kingdom.  The  noble  lord  said,  as  far  as  the  ob^^ 
aervation  could  have  reference  to  his  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject, having  been  one  of  the  persons  called  upon  to  assist  in 
preparing  thcL  articles,  he  must  confirm  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  baj^on,  that  no  pledge  had  been  given ;  but  to  what  ex- 
tent the  catholics  might  have  been  justified  in  indulging  st 
sanguine  expectation  from  a  discussion  of  their  situation  in 
the  imperial  parliament  he  could  not  attempt  ta  form  a  con* 
jecturc.  He  certainly  could  not  charge  himself  with  having 
contributed  to  theu-  disappointment.  In  the  house  as  well  as 
t>ut  of  it  he  had  always  stated  the  priAjciple  upon  which  he 
acceded  to  the  union  \  a  principle  that  must  preclude  him 
from  acquiescing  in  their  being  admitted  to  seats  in  parlia- 
ment* 

The  noble  baron  had  felt,  that  whilst  Ireland  remained  a 
ieparate  kingdom,  the  objections  to  catholics  being  eligible 
to  seats  in  the  house  of  commons  were  almost  insuperable. 
The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  was  of  opinion,  though  not 
exactly  upon  the  same  pounds,  that  the  arguments  against 
their  sitting  in  the  imperial  parliament  were  equally  forcible. 
,  In  their  (the  catholics)  situation,  hawever,  he  could  perceive  st 
material  difference.  From  being  a  majority  in  a  separate,  as 
they  would  become  a  minority  in  the  united  kingdom,  their 
pride  wouki  naturally  be  less  affected  at  the  continuance  of 
the  disability.    ,They  might  expect  a  more  unbiassed  consi- 
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deration  of  their  interests,  when  in  their  opinion  local  preju- 
dices and  partialities  arc  less  likely  to  prevail.  The  irritation' 
that  had  been  produced  from  a  variety  df  circumstances,  had 
a  direct  tendency  to  lead  to  such  a  concteion,  and  his  lord- 
ihip  saw  no  prospect  of  permanent  tranquillity  in  Treland, 
«XcC()t  by  means  of  legislative  union  with  Great  Britain. 

"With  every  disposition  upon  these  grounds  to  give  his  sup- 
port to  that  measure,  his  lordship  expressly  declared,  that  it 
would  have  met  with  his  most  strenuous  opposition,  if  he 
could  have  anticipated  the  probability  of  an  acquiescence  in 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  upon  the  table.     It  went,  in  the 
view  he  took  of  it,  to  the  total  annihilation  of  the  protestant 
interest  in  Ireland,      fhe  system  of  representation,  as  settled    . 
at  the  union,  had  been  so  formed  by  the  abolition  of  thef 
boroughs,  which  had  been  created  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  the  catholics,  and  by  throwing  the  whole  weight  of 
die  representation  into  the  counties,  that  the  share  the  protes-^' 
lants  would  b^  able  to  retain,  after  the  catholics  sat  in  parlia- 
ment, would  not  be  sufficient  to  leave  them  any  influence  in 
Ac  country;  and  although  the  noble  baron  hxid  treated  such 
in  idea  with  no  small  degree  of  contempt,  saying,  that  no- 
thing but  bigotry  could  induce  any  man  to  entertain  it|  the 
noble  earl  was  ready  to  acknowledge  himself  a  bigot  upon 
that  subject ;  having  the  mpst  perfect  conviction,  that  if  such 
a  step  was  unfortunately  taken  as  to  admit  the  catholics  into 
the  house  of  commons,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
there  Voui^  scarcely  be  a  representative  from  Connaughti 
Leinster,  and  Munster,  that  was  not  of  that  persuasion.     In* 
those  provinces  the  number  of  catholics  to  protestants  are 
computed  as  six  to  one,  and  the  freeholders  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion.    The  protestant  landlords  would  depopulate  their 
estates  if  they  attempted  to  dispossess  their  catholic  tenants ; 
a  measure  at  all  events  difficult  to  accomplish,  as,  from  the  prac- 
tice in  Ireland  of  letting  the  lands  for  lives,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  peasantry  have  freehold  tenures.  His  lordship  then  asked,  if 
any  person  who  was  conversant  in  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  Irish  catholic,  would  venture  to  state,  that  in  an  election- 
eering contest  between  a  protestant  and  a  catholic,  the  influence 
of  the  protestant  landlord  would  stand  a  competition  with  that 
of  the  popish  priest.     The  arguments  deduced  from  the  inte- 
rests of  the  popish  religion,  the  possible,  or  rather  certain  re- 
lief from  the  payment  of  tithes,  with  the  variety  of  induce** 
ments  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  priest  would  sugp^esr,  could 
le«itV)^no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  success*     The  mischief  thai 
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must  arise  during  the  few  years  that  siich  a  content  would  coih 
tinue^  the  manner  in  ^hich.  it  would  be  conducted^  and  the 
a^iimosities  that  it  would  create,  his  lordship  said,  might  be 
I^etter  understood  by  a  recital  from  thehistpry  of  Ireland^than 
by  any  representation  ^t  he  could  make,  ile  then  quoted  t 
passage  n-om  Leiand,  who,  in  describing  the  strtq^Ie  for 
power  which,  took  place  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  James  the 
First,  says  ;  "  Agents  were  dispatched  from  the  pale  into  every 
pr^ince  to  support  the  dection  of  their  friends,  and  to  extm 
plt^t  the  assistance  of  every  man  of  quality  or  interest  in  thia 
tinije  of  dang^.  llie  clergy  preached  the  cause  of  rdigiofi» 
mnd  dfj^Qunced  their  excommimications  on  those  who  should 
presun^e  to  Tote  against  the  friends  of  the  holy  Roman 
church/'  Having  endeavoured  to  convince  the  house,  tl»t» 
in  three  provinces  qui  of  the  four,  Connaught,  Leinster,  and 
|i^Unster>  th^  representationj  with  scarcely  an  esceptioBi 
^uljd  be  catjtkolic,  his  lordship  proceeded  to  state,  that  iH 
Ulster  the  cat^hoUcv  with  the  protestant  dissenters,  constituted 
^greatp^c^rtion  of  the  population ;  and  said  he  would  leAvQ 
tp^  the  hou:^  seriously  to  consider  the  efi!ects  that  such  ^ 
weight  of  dissenting  interest  thrown  into  the  hoesCi  e€ 
cpmmpns  might  have  with  respect  tp  d^e  security  of  ibo 
^bw:ch  establishment* 

Ij(pW  soon  th^  coprnpn  object  of  all  the  dbsentp*s  might  be 
^ompU^hcdp  must  depend,  upon  circumstances ;.  but  that  that 
^]ect  would  bC;  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  thr  churcb». 
.  ao  doubt  could  be  entertained.  Hi^  Ibrdship  the&  adverted 
tp  the  evidence  of  Doctor  MacneviUf  s^  catholic  and  a  rtbdt 
is^his  examination  be&re  the  committee  of  the  Iridi  house 
of  comnK>Qs>  in  1798. — Q;^'*  Have  you  seen  a  resdiutioB  o£ 
t^  I«inster  pi;QvinciAl  committee  of  the  tpth  Februarys 
iJ9l^  viz«  that  th^  would  not  be  diverted  from  their  purpose 
by  any  th^  which,  could  be  done  in  parliament,  as  nothim^ 
short  of  the  total  emancipation  of  their  country  would  satis^ 
Ihem  ?"  A.  "  I  have."— Q,  «  Do  you  think  the  mas&of  the 
people  in  the  provinces. of  Munster, leinster,  andConn^mght^. 
qyr«  the  valu^  of  thisi  pen,  or  the  dip  of  ink  it  contains^  for 
parUami;ntary.  reform  or  catholic  emancipation  i**  A.  ^  I 
am  sure  they  do  not— but  they  wbh  much  to  be  relieved  frt>nt- 
the  payment  of  tithes*!'  His  lordship  then  said  it  was  extra^ 
ordinary  tf>  observe  how  much  even  the  language  of  the  pit<K 
testant  dissenter  jn  England  acconled  with  that  of  the  catho-« 
he  dissenter  in  Ireland^  In  the  debate  upon  a  motion  for  re- 
pe^ing  th^  test  apd  Qorporation  acts  in  the  year.  1790*  Mr« 
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Bttrke,  in  thexourse  of  a  most  able  speech  opposing  that  mo* 
tioRi  produced  a  letter  Surrittcn  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  dissenter, 
stating,  that  the  principles  held  at  a  meeting  of  dissenting 
ministers,  at  Bokon  in  Lancashire,  were  so  violent  that  he 
would  not  stay  >  it  described,^  that  one  member,  ^on  being 
asked  what  was  their  object,  and  whether  they  meant  to  seek 
for  any  thing  more  than  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corpora* 
Dion  acts,  answered  in  the  language  of  our  Saviour,  *•  t9c 
know  those  things  whidh  we  are  not  yet  able  to  bear."  And,' 
OR  another  member's  saying  "  give  them  a  little  light  into 
what  we  intend,"  informed  hrm,  "  fiat  they  did  not  care  ibe 
$np  of  a  straw  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts, 
but  that  they  designed  to  try  for  the  ahoStson  of  tie  tithes  aftd  the 
HtJrgjr 

The  noble  baron  had  adverted  to  the  apprehensions  entcp- 
luned  from  the  introduction  of  forty-five  members  of  the 
presbyterian  church  into  the  house  of  commons,  at  the  time 
df  the  union  with  Scotland^  and  had  asked  how  far  the  pre- 
dictions of  that  day  ha4  been  realized.  The  nobfe  carl  ad- 
nitted  that  they  had  not.  But  he  would  ask,  whether  the 
<by  might  not  yet  come,  if  the  prayer  of  the  catholic  petr- 
taon  was  complied  with,  when  the  fate  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
Tand  might  depend  cpon  the  Scotch  representation — when  a 
€}ue3tion  might  arise -whether  the  ^  revenues  of  the  church 
should  not.be  made  applicable  to  the  exigencies' of  the  state  t 
The  sentiments  of  tlie  Irish  and  English  dissenter  had  been  al« 
re^dy  expressed.  The  church  of  Scotland  has  been  emphati- 
c^ally  described  **  as  being  built  upon  a  rock  of  poverty  r  and 
when  a  great  object  was  to  be  obtained,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible that  the  Scotch  members  might  not  be  disposed' to  place* 
the*  church  of  England  upon  a  similar  foundation  ?  ^he  noble 
lord  considered  the  experin^ent  too  desperate  to  be  hazarded, 
and  trusted  their  lordships  would  not  make  it.  The  principles 
^tablisbed  at  the  revolution  were  the  landmarks  by  which  he* 
would  advise  their  lordships  to  direct  their  conduct.  The  bless- 
ings they  had  enjoyed,  by  the  operation  of  those  principles, 
Had  not  been  equalled  by  the  people  of  any  countnr  that  had* 
ever  existed.  The  British  constitution  had  stood  firm  amidst 
those  storms  by  which  jEurope  had  been  convulsed  during  the 
critical  times  in  which  it  had  been  their  lordships'  destiny  to 
live.  The  interests  of  the  church  were  so  interwoven^  with 
those  of  the  state,  that  the  one  could  not  be  shaken  vrithout 
endangeritig  the  other.  No  substantial  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed iniunratioA  had  been  adduced,  whilst  much  cause  for  re- 
maining 
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inaining  as  we  were  was  felt  by  every  ihan.  The  people  of^ 
Epglani,  he  said,  looked  to  the  decisions  of  their  lordships 
with  an  anxious  expectation,  and  he  trusted  they  would  not  be 
disappointed.  Feeling .  as  he  did,  that  the  ^ayer  of  the 
petition  might  be  fatal  to  the  title  of  the  house  of  Brunswick- 
to  the  throne  of  the  united  kingdom,  his  lordship  would 
not  place  ^he  noble  lord  upon  the  woolsack  in  the  distressing 
predicament  of  presenting  a  bill  to  his  majesty  for  his  assent, 
which,  exclusive  of  other  important  considerations,  was  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  permanent  interests  of  his  family.  His 
Lordship  would  be  no  party  to  such  a  proposition.  By  leaving 
the  petition  upon  the  table  for  so  many  we^ks,  the  noble  baron 
who  introduced  it  had  given  that  time  for  deliberation  that  was 
due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  He  was  persuaded  it. 
had  been  fully,  impartially,  and  most  seriously  considered. 
The  result,  in  Ixis  mind,  was  a  determination  to  vote  against 
going  into  the  committee. 

Viscount  CarletQrt— The  measure  proposed  tronid  affect  the 
whole  empire,  but  more  partiailariy  Ireland  5  therefore,  se^ 
veral  of  the  observations  which  he  meant  to  make  would^ 
specially  relate  to  the  measure  as  it  might  peculiarly  afiect 
that  country.  The  main  object  of  the  petition  is  power ^  In 
his  opinion  the  Roman  catholics  ah*eady  have  as  much  power 
as  thev  ought  to  possess  under  a  protestant  government,  and. 
therefore  he  would  oppose  the  petition. 

The  concessions  in  1793,  as  to  removing  pehalties,  were 
wise,  but,  as  to  every  thing  beyond  that,  doubts  might  be  en-: 
tertained  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  measure.  However,  it  is  to 
be  of>served,  that  the  parUament  of  Ireland  only  gave  the  right 
to  possess  inferior  offices,  but  did  not  transfer  xhcpofwer  efthi 
state.  The  concessions  already  made  to  the  Roman  catholics 
have  extended  their  influence,  increased  their  demands,  and 
nvilt^>Ued  their  discontents.  Nothing  hitherto  conceded  has. 
giveii  them  content ;  what  probability  is  there  that  any  thing 
short  of  all  will  satisfy  them  ?  To  guard  against  their  being 
superior  in  power  care  must  be  u^ed  to  prevent  them  being 
equal*  The  petition  claims  every  thing  \  refusing  to  commit  it 
is  an  answer  to  the  claim  of  every  thing.  If  there  are  any 
minor  concessions  which  might  be  safely  granted,  when  the 
Roman  catholics  think  fit  to  ask  them  distinctly  as  matters  of 
favotir^  they  may  call  for  a  distinct  consideration.  Catholics 
are  not  eo  nomine  excluded  from  holding  any  offices  of  the 
state,  or  from  sitting  in  parliament.  The  obstacles  which 
stand  in  their  way  are  certain  oathsj  a  dechiration,  and  the 
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<^rament  o£  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  rites  and  ce- 
remonies of|  the  church  of  £ngland|  which  are  to  be  taken  by 
persons  of  every  persuasion  upon  taking  possession  ofoffice» 
and  the  same  oaths  and  declaration  to  be  taken  on  coming  into 
parliament.  Roman  catholics  are  less  restrained  in  Ireland  . 
than  here)  there  the  Roman  catholic  oath  qualifies  for  all 
oiHces  civil  and  militaiy,  s^ve  a  few,  which  are  specially  ex- 
cepted. Not  so  here  i  though  the  English  Roman  catholic 
oath  is  more  forcible  than  the  Irish,  and  binds  the  Roman 
catholic  to  support  the  protestant  siicce^ion,  whilst  the  Irish 
does  not.  H^c  agreed  entirely  with  the  noble  lord  who  im- 
mediately preceded  hicti,  in  the  well-merited  eulogium  which 
he  had  pronounced  on  the  character  and  condua  of  the 
Roman  catholic  noblemen  and  gentry  of  Ireland  ;  they  were 
men  of  great  integrity,  honour,  and  loyalty,  ahd  many  of 
them  had  fought  very  gallantly  in  quelling  the  rebellion  of 
1798.  They  had  disclaimed  the  obnoxious  doctrines  con- 
tained in  .the^  decree  of  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran.  That  . 
disavowal  ix^as  consistent  with  morality,  social  duty,  and  good 
sense.  He  gave  credit  to  their  assertion,  and  he  did  not  rest 
his  opposition  to  the  petition  upon  those  objectionable  tenets  ^ 
other  tenetSt  which  greatly  influenced  his  opinion,  were  such 
as  thcpr  religion  bound  them,  as  good  catholics,  to  enforce*  , 
They  were  not  such  as  reflected  disgrace  on  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics, though  they  might  expose  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state  to  some  has;ar£  To  tolerate  is  wise,  to  invest"  with 
the  poy/ers  of  tbr  state  is  the  reverse.  An  exclusion  from 
holding  certain  situations,  deemed  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  state,  neither  stigmatizes  nor  enshvcs.  An  equal  ditruslon 
of  political  power  amongst  all  the  different  sectaries  would^ 
in  tneir  unh>n  against  the  established  religion,  denounce  k$ 
downfall  by  the  systematic,  persevering,  deliberate  though ' 
slow  conjimct'  exertions  of  religious  zeal,  political  ambition, ' 
and  inordinate  thirst  for  power.  To  bestow  such  power  on 
Roman  catholics,  and  to  withhold  it  from  other  sectaries,  not 
belonging  to  the  established  religion,  would  prefer  Roman 
catholics  to  some  whose  motives  of  action  were  less  objec- 
tionable than  those  of  Roman  catholics.  7  here  is  no  foreign 
ulterior  supreme  authority  which  the  tenets  of  other  reli- 
gions bind  their  professors  to  maintain  as  superior  to  the  esta^ 
blished  legal  government  of  the  empire ;  but  if  Roman  ca- 
tholics- were  in  possession  of  political  authority,  their  religious 
principles  would  bind  them  to  use  it  in  an  endeavour  to  ren- 
der the  constitutioi^  au^ority  of  the  empire  subservient  to  a 
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fereigfi  dominiom  Bf  statoto  parsed  in  both  eountms  ia  die 
reigtis  ef  Hcniy  the  Eighth  and  Elizabetht  in  unison  with 
various  more  ancient  statutes^  the  king  ia  declared  soprone 
head  of  the  churchy  and  ihe  pope's  auriiority^  spiritual  and 
temporal*  is,  as  to  all  legal  effect,  declared  void*  The  lniig» 
in  "Virtue  of  this  authority,  convenes,  prorogues,  disftcrives, 
ivgulates  and  restrains  synods^  or  convocations^'  appoiirta 
or  recommends  to  bishoprics  and  certain  other  ecdesia»» 
tfcal  preferments,  and  hi»s  the  dernier  decision  and  ap- 
pellant judicature  over  all  ecclesiastical  causes.     That  the 

*  t^uthority  of  the  state  is  not  supreme  in  the  countries  siib- 
'  j^cted  to  its  dominion  is  a  most  dangerous  doctrine;  ally 
*Jm«erpOM*tion  in  these  dominions  by  a  foreign  judkatnre,  gCK- 

-  vemed  by  th^laws  of  a  foreign  prince,  lavs  tcndinjg  to  die 
"'  subvei^ipn><^  the  protestant  religion,  leads  to  ruinous  come- 
-tpiences*  Roman  catholics  acknowledge  and  panr  ofiedience 
~  to  a  feretgif,  final,  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  can  make 

laws  upon  spiritual  subjects,  and,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
these  cflttiltries,  enforce  them  (without  the  md  ^  any  tern* 

^  poral  process)  by  ecclesiastical  coercion  and  punishment. 
•Ti^tff  foreign  ecclesiastical  amhority  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  ruler  of  France.  Before  the  French  revolution,  if  any 
potentate  had  ;ittempted  to  enslave  the  pope,  all  other  Roman 

'  cathoKc^unmtries  wtmld  have  interposed  in  his  bdialf ;  such 

*  ^terposition  against  France  cannot  at  this  day  be  expected. 
'  The  influence  of  the  pope  over  Irish  Roman  catholics  is  now 

as  great  as  it  ever  was,  and  the  government  of  France  guides 

'  its  direction.    The  Roman  cathdic  bishops*  oath  is,  <'  to'de* 

fend  the  royalties  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  maintain,  promote,  and 

nuninent  the  authority  of  the-  see  of  Rome.'*    It  embraces  the 

-  supremacy  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction  over  all  n>iritaal  mattersi 
and  over  all  temporal  conftquences  flowing  nrom  that  spin* 

'« tual  authority,  and  calls  for  unceasing  efFoits  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  Roman  catholic  bishops 
are  bound  to  influence  all  persons  who  are  under  their  supers 
*intendence  to  assist  in  fulfilling  their  oath.  The  Roman  ca» 
tholics  hold  that  the  state  cannot  bind  them  over  to  fasiive 
cMseneem  spiritual  affairs,  and  that  the  sole  power  of  making 

«  and  interpreting  laws  respecting  spiritual  affairs  h  vested  in 
the  pope  or  their  church>  consequently  (as  they  think)  our 

^  ktws  cannot  bind  them,  as  to  temporiil  matters  inseparably 

^  c?onQected  with  spiritual  n^atter$. 

^  *.  Their  opinion  on  this  .subject  derives  additional  weight 
{pom  their  consideting  Ireland  as  a  fief  derived  under  a  mnt 
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fftAt  the'jiope,'t>r. Troy's  pistoral  letter/puMished  oiAfttir^ 
teen  •'years  ago>  strongly  "supports  fliose'  positions.    It  di^ ' 
tkictiy  asserts  the  pope's  sapremaqr^  even  in  matters  of  appeal^ 
treats^  that  of  the  king  as  an  usurpation,  and  inveighs  not 
yAt  decoronsly  against  the  legislature  far'  having  doelared  ' 
the  icing  supreme  head '  of  the  xhufdh.  .  In  'ireland,  the 
RoflMii  catholics  hold  regular  eectesiasticai  courts,  whose  -de*  ; 
cisi|Mi5-are  vcompletely  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  influence,  by  ' 
foboiission,  and  the  aU*powerful  effect  of  excomfnucitcatioiXf 
"prohtMHng '  ail  intercourse  with  persons   excommunicslted* 
Their  ^ritnal  jurisdiction  draws  to  it  temporal  power-and  ixi<*  * 
ifaience;  it  involves  dispensations,  licenses  to  marry,  le^itima* 
cy,  and*  the  right  of  succession,  as  dependent  on  the  validity  of 
marriage;  {R*e-<roQtract$  former  marriage,  affinity  and  coii* 
sanguinity,  as  incapacities ;  maintenance  and  liability  to  debts  ' 
as  consequences'  resuking  from  marriagei  divorces  as  diss(rfv« 
log  tikc  bond'  of  marriage,  and  the  validity  of  wilb  of  per*   • 
smal  estatd*    In  all  those  instances  the  eicercise  of  ^iritual   ' 
antfaodty*  influences  temporal  rights.    The  exteht  of  that  in« 
"fluence  is  t  liable  to  be  greatly  increased,  as  Roi-nan  tatholic 
ecclesiastics  claim  the  right  of  deciding  what  are  spiritual 
matters  within  thefr  cognizance,  and  by  an  undue  exercise  of 
thai^claini  of  power,  they  may  greatly  extend  their  influence 
over  temporal  objects.    Were  Roman  catholics  possessed  of 
temporal  power,  they  must  (acting  conformably  with   the 
principles  of  theif  sect)  use  it  to  legally  enforce  Roman  cathb* 
ltc«cdeiiastical  decrees  j  to  give  increased  importance  to  their . 
3!el%ion(  to  depress  the  protestant  religion;  to  legalixe  a  fo- 
reign supremacy,  that  of  the  pope,  with  all  its  chimed  tempor/J 
cmseyttifutri  to  overthrow  the  consthutional  supremacy  of  his 
msyestyi  with  all  its  now  enjcyed  temporal  cmsequeitces :   and 
to  obstruct  the  execution  or  procure  the  repeal  df  dl  our 
laws  which  relate  to  spiritual  aflairs,  howsoever  extensively 
afi«cting  temporal  rights.    It  would  be  highly  dangerous  ito 
aflbrd  the  means  of  futurely  weakening  in  ^ect  that  supre- 
macy of'  the  king  which  is  already  openly  denied  in  theory. 
A  participation  of  equal  power  must  take  all  pre^-emihence 
from  the  established  religion ;  in  such  case  how  »  the  king's 
supremacy  to  be  maintained  i    What  is  to  become  of  tho^tf 
acts  of  parliament  %^hich  render  it  penal  to  deny  that  supre^- 
macy  }    Is  every  atMiapt  to  invade  it  to  be  rendered  legal  ? 
Is  a  right  to  be  confierred  of  denying  it  without  control,  and 
of  obstructing  it  with  .impunity,  and  perhaps  success  i    The 
ulterior  views  of  the  Irish  Roman  catholics  may.  be  strot^y 
Vol.  U,  1805.  3N  collected 
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coUecte4:froin* tjbe  cgution  used4A.fi:8n;pHig  thf iroitht  J9  ibfii 
la^h,  and  141^  of.  di^ge^Ifl'  <^P-  3Sr  *»;  wjiich  th^hgve 
alqpted  tlie.expr^im^  *< t^  succcs^OA'oiE the  crgwn  in  his-. 
n^esty's  f^mily^'s  4f^l"^^?g  ^^  A4opt  the  ^xpqessiom  wUcbi 
tl|^£ngl^h-  Roinfn^cathjolics  had  no.hesiution  to  mak«  use  of^* 
in  the  3.1st  Geprge.lIL  cap.^  3:id,^/<:  which  s^ccessien  it  K«t 
imtc4  to  the  pr|p<;«f  Sflph^i  &f*,^d  thp. heirs  pf  o»f  bfjdfp 
hi^ prptest^nM"    In thfs  one  c;|sethQ  03^. binds  to  the  siq>» 
porf,  oif  a  prot^tant  ftucciession ;  in  the  .oilier  «:afi^  jlt.le«veaaa* 
o{{^Qiog. for  ^.possibility, of. a  Roman  catholic  sne^^eiaicB* 
Can  k  be.si^pposed  that  jt^e  Roman  catholics,,  if  posaesQcdof » 
cos^ffidb^rahlc  politiqd  influence. and  powe^i  would  not  seek  Ml  • 
exj^p^ition  irom  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  prof^stant 
clgrgy ;  a  church,  establishment  for  the  Roman  catholic  clergy 
equally  splendfdj  permanent  and  independent  a^  that  of  ,the 
prptestant  clergyt  and  a  recognitipn  of  the  laws  oif  the  Rpman 
catl^Uc  chuTiOiy  aod  of  ;the  competence  of.  the  authority  of 
thfir  coui:U  ?  Thus  tith^^  must  b^  annihilated^  or  diyided  be^ 
tw^qi  the  pfoti^aQt  and  R.<>n|iai)  catholic  clergy,  and  the  su- 
prepaacy  of  the,  pope^  pr,  in  other  wprds,  of  the.. ruler  of « 
France,  must  be  complet^y  estabjijslxed*. 

"A  number  of  acre^  jdmpst  eqyal  to  the  full  contents  of  Ire* 
land  was  fprfetted.  by  the  rebellion^  of  Desmond  and  .Tyrone 
in*|h^  reigns  of  .Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  and  by  the  reboUtCHss  10 
x($4jl  aiia  1689..  Most  of  the  protest^t  titles  in  that  coon* 
tr}c  aire jderivcd  under  those  forfeityres,  aad  gnmts  from  £liz«^  > 
beth  .and.  James;  tlie  Irish  acts  of  settlement  and  expliinatioii 
in'xhe  rdgn  of  Charles  IL  and  grants  by  WilliaEQ  and  M*ryj 
an4  the.  English  statutes  of  their  reign,  and  that 'Of  Queen 
Aiyo^.  Romany,  catholics  still  settle  those  est^te^  as  ifth^ 
Wq[q.in  possession  of  them,  to  perpetuate,,  to  those  jrtrho  are  to  . 
succeed  them,  the  idea  thai^  those  estates  had  once  belonged 
to  ^heir  families,  and  might  .l>e  again  enjpyed  by.theiit>.desoeiKi 
dai|tf|,  if  the  claim  to  the^i  w^ir  persevered  jn,  .thus  to  stimv^ 
late  to  keeping  qp  the  claiipi  In  1644^  the  confederate  Irish 
Roman  catholics  demanded,  ^^  thatythere  should  be  a  revision 
of  all  forfeitures,  &c.  and  grants  from  the  croym  from  x^SS* 
(ei|^ty*six  years)  by  a  freq  parli^uxient."  . 

bi  16,891  ^  ^^y  Passed  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  repeal 
the. acts  of  settlement  and  explanation.  /'Not  many  years  ago 
maps  of  the  Irish,  forfeited  estates  were  .industriously  circu- 
late on  the  continent^,  ^n  indication  that  some  important  oI>* 
ject  was  looked  at  for  attainnifint,  asul  that  it  was  desirable  t» 
conipiliate  foreign  catj^di^  .pot^ntates^  \fith  a  view  to  the  suc« 
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cek  6f  that  project.  Sihtt  the  tibhHi  it  lias  -ISeef^  dpfttily 
avdwed,  <<  that  the  revolution  w^-^'ustfrpationf  the  'MM- 
sion  of  RotWtm  catholics  ffohi  seats  in'-  j^Slfttlfciit  '%Tf^iCiMs 
'of  the  powdr  of  the  legfefetdre,  that  the  oM  RdYtianckt^Mic 
q[fropFtetors -never  had  ofi^nded/  th^t'fhe  c^fiftatfiblls  W€kie 
Hnjust,  and  that  the  present  po^d^Mrii  held  b^  usil;^ijdi, 
and  ouffht  to  be  dfepossenscrt.'^  Whyf  Twly  topfOdiiCc 
unahimTty,  cofdiidity, ' Wd  rffettioft  iJtft^een  tkc  scwa^^- 
taaries  dn  Ireland.  ThiR  tib  lerigfh  of  time  and  enjoyment 
icj«i  sanctify  title,  no  cOnttSrrentfe  of  circmnstihces'can  flnfe- 
clttck  re^assumption ;  attainders,  i&cts  of  parliament,  piircliaseS> 
stttlemcm'S,  long  pos^ssltfn,  prescription  iirc  to  be  iAeffltrdt 
in  giving  title.  The  nK»t  ikJlemn  acts  of  the  legislafurc,*  arilJl 
x)f  courts  of 'justice,  done  whilst  fhc  transacfiOns  #ei*d  rtddft, 
and  the  evidence  cjcisting,  vrtiich  have  beei^  acted  u^h'alAi 
enforced  durhig  successive  age^^  titl^  ^drCl^ed  i^er  ihdstr 
acts,  and  infinitely  branched  out  and  diver^fitid  ftr  ihoirt'^ 
Inable  cdnriderations,  are  nolv,  when  die  evidenctf  Islo^'^ 
mislaid,  to  be  presumed  tmfdunded,  cOi^trary  td  the  lijglit  df 
history  and  to  that  cohvTction  which  his,'dtjfrlng  ageS,  ififlte- 
enoDd  the  conduct  of  the  parliaments  of  Engliand  ahd  Ireiknd; 
tad  has  guided  the  actions  of  the  moA  eminent  hi^  of  thd^ 
countries  and  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  For  What*  pui-ipos^  f 
To  uproot  every  thing  which  has  been  dd^nfed  sbletainly  sanci 
tified  and  settled  ^  to  unsettle  the  chifrch,  ^e  influence  MdL 
property  of.  the  protestam9,'ted  to  elevate  the  merribei^  df 
the  Romah  catholic  persuasion  upon  the  depresMoxir  of  thosi^ 
etkhe  prbtestank.  It  is  sOppos^d,  by  some  persons,  that  thit 
length  of  time  whith  h«S  elapsisd  since  ihaking  the  graiits  of 
the  forfeited  estates,  iikipose^  ins^peirable  aiffieuit^es  in  ifi^ 
way  of  Roman  itethoUcS  e^tibHihing  their  titles ;  and  th« 
since  th6  i^lating  law>  of  i^^B  and  t^Siiltonisitf  <:itHbRl9 
have  aeqsrired  so  much  property  lihdef  the*titlei  to  tljtn(bi4bh^ 
estates,  that,  itl  Hiaintaiiiing  their  ov^b  rights,  theffhu^  di^hkl 
the  titles  to  the  ferrfeited  est^e§,  ahd  that  the  Rdmah  (kitKde 
Bcs  have  solemnly  distlaitned  i\\  title  to  the  f^Hetted  eitiites. 
The  repeal  of  the  triih  atts  of  Sdttlement  and  «epMftlCiOn; 
and  of  the  English  ^hrts  of  WilKath  III.  arfd  Aiine,  Hlitfti^  tf 
forfeited  estsite^,  would  ^iftntil  aU  the  pfot^tdnt  titles  foundect 
QfA^thems  Md  Cfkpose  th«  pos^isors  to'  sdl  the  h^zai^i  ulhcer« 
tlimy,  litigation,  and  eJipence  wHich  hiighit  be  brdught  fipoA 
shem' by  opposite  cfaiiftW,  whether  niaintidned  by  true  Srhf  m§c 
evidence.  DispossessiOif  and  ruin  would  be  the  cdnse^luenetf 
iorindhridiisrts;  tosheMbUe,  the  result  would  hie  oitottfini 
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the.  propestjr  smd  ^"w^r  of  thc:  conntry.  The  estates  df  iati^ 
.litaiAce  acquired  by  Roman  cafholics  since  the  rehxing.  laws 
.are.  aayet  iaconsidoable.  The  religious  aseaLof  fiosnan 
^^tthoUcs  holding  leases  under  the  forfei^d  titles^  would 
induce  them  to  think  that  if  the  inheritances  were  testoredto 
the  families  of  the  andedt  proprietors,  Romgn  catholic  tenants, 
assuming  the  merit  of  having  aided  the  restitutions  might 
be  sure  of  having  their  leases  confirmed  by  landlorda  of 
their  own  persuasion.  Thus  neither  the  inheritance  nor  the 
.  derivative  interests  would  {Hrotect  the  prote^stant  titles  i^ainst 
the  various  incentives  which  might  combine  to  defeat*  them. 
The  present  laws,  aided  by  a  protestant  government  and  pro^ 
testant  constitution,  do  protect  them.  Any  other  proteaion 
,  would  be  ineffectuaL  Of  what  avail  would  the  disclaiming 
of  Roman  catholics  be  if  tliey  ac^ired  power  to  enforce 
their  claims,  when  they  have  already,  since  their  supposed  dis*  , 
claimer,  though  not  yet  possessed  of  suJ^cLent  power  to  eotai^ 
blish  their  demands,  revived  their  claims  to  the  forfeited 
estates?  How  have  their  stating.specific  objects,  as  exclusive 
of  all  otb^Sy  in  various  transactions  of  the  year  1792,  pre^ 
vented  unqualified  demands  in  1 794,  and  down  to  the  present 
period?  u  the  Roman  cathDlics  were  to. obtain  restitution  of 
the  forfeited  estates,  the  country  would  be  ruined.  If  they 
failed  as  .to  ibat  their,  main  object,  conciliation  would  not  be 
'  the  rj^olt  of  concession.  This  country  never  can,. consistently 
with  any  principle  of  policy  or  common  sense,  give  way  to  the 
claim  oi:  restitution.  That  is  a  great  obj^t  l<K>ked  at  9s  the 
result  of  power.  Separation  then  of  Ireland  from.  Gn^at  Brii* 
tain  .voufd,  whilst  any  expectation  wa^  entertained  of  propirw 
ipg  restitut^n,  be  the  only  means  of  obtaining  an  object  others 
wise  uxuttainable.  That  expectation  must  be  repressed  by  a 
pmopt  and  decided  resistance,  demonstrating  the  determina- 
tioo  of  the  sute  to  direct  the  whole  of  its  force  in  oppositkm 
%q  the  attempt.  It  has  been  said  that  ^'  the  measure,,  if  adopted, 
would  secure  the  country  against  future  rebellions,  coin 
filiate  the  Roman  catholics,  and  inseparably  unite  them  and 
the  pretestuits."  To  judge  of  this  reasoning  it  is  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  objects  which  the  rebellion  of  1 798,  and  its  o£f-shoot, 
that  if  XB03,  looked  at.  Take  a  reyiew  of  some  leading  &ct8, 
and  cl  the  motives  which  led  to  tli^  rebellion  of  1 798,  as  they 
have  been  disclosed^by  those  who  best  knew  them>  the  lead- 
ers of  that  insurrection.  In  179Z  the  society  of  united  Irish- 
men was  established  j  its  objects  ^ere  evidently  rebellions  $  it 
aiioed  at  the  entire  overthrows)  Qpt  .xMrdy  any;  imagined  imr. 
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protvment}  of  the  Existing  coi^stitntion.  ^  This  is  demonstrated 
-by  a  letter  from  Tone  directed  to^a^pmon  in  BdKast^  and' 
containing  the  resolutions  which  were  afterwards  (witK  a^'smafl 
variation)  adopted  in  the  publit  declaration  of  the  DuBlin  so- 
ciety of  united  Irishmen,  upon  the9th  of  NoTembw  1791;  in 
that  year  and  I7|^a  the  foundat!l)¥of  the  rcbeUion  of  17^  w^- 
laid*     In  1 79a  Tone  publi^h);d  in  favour  oflndependence,  and: 
separation  of  Irelaiid  frbm  Edgland.     In  the  sameyc.'v%  E<f- 
w«rd  Byrne,  an  eminent  Roman  catholic  priest>  issued  letters* 
16  the  several  parish  priests  of  Ireland,  directing  that  dclcptcir 
shottid  be  elected  by  their  several  parishes  to  sit  in  a  R6man^ 
catholic  convention^  his  letters  stated,  that  "serving  on  ju- 
ries and  the  elective  franchise  were  the  objects  to  be*  discussed  - 
by  the  conveiJtidn/'  -  The  converition  accordingly  assembled 
in  that' year :  t\^te  never  was  any  doubt  that  it  skt  as  a  R.t)mah" 
cathoKc  convention,  and  it  most  certainly  was  theirrganfbr 
expressing  the  then  real  objects  of  the  Roman  catliolics.     It 
resolved  that  •*  the  objects  of  their  pursuit  were  merely  ad-- 
misston  to  the  bar,  county  magistracies,  serving  on  juried' 
and  voting  for  rtiembers  of  parliament  out  offreehdias  of  20I. 
per  anntacn."    The  claims  made  by  the  convention  ext<pde3i 
in  the  instances  of  admission  to  the  bar  and  county  magis^ 
trades,  beyond  the  objects  pointed  out  by  Byrne's  fetters  of 
summons;  but  neither  his  letters  nor  the  rcsdutiori  of  the 
convention  in  any  respect  related  to  the  avowed  or  real  objects  * 
of  che  conspiracy  at  that  time  formed  for  the  rebellion'  whicli 
took  place  in  1-79^5  nor  did  they  include  anyclaim  to  the' great 
offices  of  the  state,  or  parliamentary  representation.-    The 
emivocal  expression  of  **  catholic  emancipatiotf '  •  Ivas  "  not' ' 
adopted  therein.     Those  could  not  have  been  real  ingredients 
m  the  plan  of  insurrection  then  formed,  nor  were  they  in  any' 
respect  consistent  with  the  nature  of  that  plan^  which  pr'opo-' 
sednot  merely  to  alter  the  constitution,  but  to  form  ah'  entirely 
new  one.   In  1 792 ,  S  weetman^  with  some  other  traitors,'^  Was  i 
member  of  the  convention ;  he  took  a  distinguBhed  lead  in 
defending  the  defenders  of  that  day ;  but  sucih  of  the  'mem-. 
bcrs  of  the  convention  as  were  loyal  looked  only  to  sutK  ob^  ' 
jccts  as  were  within  the  reach  of  possible  attainment,  and 
michaswere  traitors  had  separation  and  ihdependencc,nbt' * 
catholic  concessions,  in  contemplation.     In  the  same  year  a ' 
petition  from  the  ifthn^ants  of  Bc\£2st  to  the  house  of  com  mohs  ' 
of  Ireland  was  preferred,  praying  a  repeal  of  all  the  penal  and 
restnGtive  statutes  against  Roman  catholics;  but  it  didhot'istate 
thai  *f  the  petitioners  were  ijLoman  catholics."    Afterwards^  ^ 
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ffn  tbe  ^«ne  jreari  a  petition -was  presented -from  the.-IbMdan 
(fatholics^  prayii^g  **  a  i^emoval  of  some  of.  the  civil  incapafii- 
fties  under  .which  they  laboured,  and  a  rastoration  to  s^m^  sia^c 
id  the  elective  fi^ancl^ise."    before  the  convention  hrdkt  upj 
4t  appointed. a  permsmentxommit tee.    In  1793  jpetitions  firom 
.the ^oipan,cati^oliG»J9m«, presented  tothe  house ^fconunot^s 
{cf  Ireland,  re^errii\g -gener^Uj  to.  a  variety  of  aavere  and  op* 
j^ressiye  laws  inflicting  disqualifications.    In  the  same  year 
jnore  was  granted  by  the  parliament  «of  Ireland  than  the  Roi- 
jnan. catholic  resolutions  pf  i;792thad  claimed,  and  the  libei^itf 
of  parliainent  even  exceeded  &he  full  extent  of  those  claims*  In 
.1794  Tone  traiteronsly  corresponded  with  the  goTemmeilt  of 
France,  and  in  the  month  of  April  in  that  year,  the  traiterous 
(Consultation  in  Newgate  took  place,  an  invasion  of  Irelaii4 
;vas  then  planned,  and  the  reasons  for  it^  and  to  induce  th^ 
Jrench  to  invade,  were  digested.    Neithv  catliolic  represcqr 
tation,  nor  the  capacity  to  £11  the  great  offices  of  the  ^tatf 
were  objects  alluded  to,  though  Tone^  who  ^was  one  of  tjbc  . 
con^rators  at  that  meeting,  was  an  accredited  agent  of  the 
Roman  catholics :  nor  was  the  establishment  of  the  pope's  s»» 
pre^aacy,  though  Dr.  Troy's  pastorsd  letter  had  been  piiUish^ 
prforc  that  time.    In  December  1794,  a^  address  to  a  noble^ 
inan  who  speedily  afterwards  was  sworn  in  chief  gotemor  of 
Ire}an4  w^^  signed  by  several  Roman  catholicsf  and  amoxqpt 
9^her$  t>7  Sweetman,  M*N«viii,  and  M^Cormuck,  desxnng 
jp  substance  the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  'restrained  Romaa 
catholics  ^om  th^  possession  of  power ;  thus  laying  aside  the  « 
Uipited  claims  contained  in  Byrne's  letters  of  stimmons,  in 
ihe  resolutions  of  the  convention  in  1793,  and  in  tht  Romaic 
^tholic  petition  of  the  saipe  year,  and  clainxing  eqyalit^f  in 
«very  respect  with  the  protestants.  In  April  1 795,  the  ooQTeiH 
tion  pas$^  it^  resolution  in  favour  of  Tone :  Lewins  aod  iM^No^. 
^nwere  at  th^t  time  members  of  it.    The  speeches^in  ihet 
fonvention  (a^  communicated  to  the  public)  ttreathed  sepann 
^n  of  Ireland  fron>^Great  Britain. .  At  that  period  those  1^ 
^Is,  who  hs^d  taken  the  lead  in  t^e  convention,  marked  its. 
proceedings  as  embracing  the  real  objects  of  the  plan  which 
l{ad  been  formed  for  the  destruction  oi^  the  monarchy :  how* 
t»tti  thU  observation  does  not  include  the  Roman  catholics  iflb 
general,  nor  indeed  all  of  the  delegates.    Between  Juntj  1795' 
^d  January  1796  a  traiterous  correspondence  waa  carried  on 
l]^w€en  the  society  oi  united  Irishmen  and  the  executive  dK> 
r^qtory  of  France,  to  procure  an  invasion  of  .Ireland)  an^ 
upon  the  2ist  of  pec$Qber,  \r^§  thQ invasion,  was  aoompted: 
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by  Ifdchfc  Oh  the  rjth  of  May  1797  a  report  was  made  bjr^ 
the'seci^  conlmittce  of  the  hou^fr  of  lords  of  Ifelandv  whlctt* 
states,'  ttet  •"  fjarKamcntary  reform  and  Rbmati  cathoHc  cman-^ 
cipatiott^wcrelidd  'out  hy  the  united  Irishmeir  as  a  pretence^:* 
aitd^o  seduce  persons  not  'ap^rsed  of  thefr  mtentions/'  Itpoal' 
tfce-23d»of 'Miy  I7.$BV  thii  fiht  *  rebellion  bfoke  out;  neither 
thfeprodafmatibn -which  had 'been  prepared  by  the  Shearcs'i* 
to' be  issued  upoti.tht  breaking  out  of  th6  rebellion,  ncirthfe^ 
other 't^nsactlons  preceding  or  acconip'anying  that  cVferitv* 
peintifut  the  want  of  'Roman  ^thofic  f'ej>rcse^taf  ion,  .01*  of^ 
the  rig|it  to  hold  every  species  of'offltre  A^  grievances' whidi*"' 
the  rcbcllten  was  calculated  torcdt'e^.'  Thus/at'the  first  fori'' 
niation-bf  the  planof  rebdiron,  the  Rt)ntan  tathoHcsliad  not\ 
ntade^  the  claims  which  arc  now  brougltt  forward,  and  at  the  " 
fiaal  execution  of  that  plain  ihe  Roman  catholic  c'aimswercr'^ 
not  in  the  contemplation  qf  the  conspirators;  in  the  intemic--  ' 
diatc  steps  they  were  used,  merely  as  pretexts.  In  the  month  j 
of  August  1798,  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  hcmsc  of^ 
lords  of  Ireland  stated,  that  M*Nevin  on' his  examination  ^ 
said,  •*  ft  was  not  intended  to  have  any  religious  establish-  * 
mcnti  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  hi  Leinster,  Miinster;  I 
and  Connaught  did  not  care  for  reform,  or  catholic  rcprescn-'  * 
tatton,**  Those  were  the  principal  Roman  catholic  provinces*  ' 
On  the  53d  of  July  1803  the  last  rebclKon  broke  out;  it  waJi  * 
fotmed  on  the  pamc  principles  as  the  former  rebellion.  • 

Advcrtingto  the  before-mentioned  chain  of  facts,  and  to  the  ' 
several  reports  made  by  the  committees  of  the  houses  of  parlia- ' 
ment  of  Ireland  in  1793,  1797,  and  1798,11  appears,  that 
there^d  objects  which  the  two  rebellions  souj;ht  to  attain^.  *^ 
were  the  anniWhtion  of  tithes ;  the  lowering  pf  rents ;  a?  * 
equal  distribution  of  property;  the  leveling  all  the  ranks  and  ] 
or^ers^  of  the  state;  separation  of  Ireland  from  England ;  the  * 
deduction  of  the  monarchy;  and  the  establishment  of  a  dc-'/ 
mocracy  on  the  principles  of  the  late  French  republic.    The   ' 
Roman  catholic  claims  were  not 'objects  sought  by  the  two'  ^ 
rebellions:  had  those  claims  been  formerly  ceded,  they  would  '' 
not  have  prevented  those  rebellions;  were  they  tfo  be* now   * 
conceded^  every  motive  which  led  to  those  rebellions  would  still 
exist  to  conduce  to  further  rebellion.     Few  of  those  who  were 
embarked  in  these  rebellions  had  any  interest  m  establishing   ^ 
the  Roman  catholic  claims.     A  pamphlet  published  by  a  hte"  * 
res|)cctaMc  Roman  catholic  nobleman  suggested  that  tlir  masi  *^ 
of  thepebpie  could  be  little  benefited  by  the  adoption  pf  Suph    ] 
a  measure  as  that  which,  is  now  proposed^  they  being  alreAdy^*' 
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capable  of  every  thing  which  their  situations  could  entitle  them 
.  to»  and  that  probably  not  more  than  ten,on  the  part  of  Ireland 
could  sit  in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  united  empiFC,  nor 
more  than  one  in  the  house  of  peers,  nor  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  be  candidates  for  offices  of  rank,  trusty  or  emolument. 
Thus  the  numbers  to  be  gratified  by  an  immediate  gift  \fc 
so  few^  that  the  conciliation  to  be  attained  must  be  equally 
circumscribed  $  there  being  few  capacitated  to  be  candidates^ 
the  withholding  the  objects  claimed  is  felt  by  few;. there 
are  few  to  complaio  of  injury,  few  to  acknowledge  and  be 
thankful  for  favours  conferred.    Hence  a  concession  produc* 
tive  at  this  day  of  small  conciliation  of  the  Roman  catholicsj 
of  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  protestants,  might 
lay  a  foundation,  when  the  political  importance  of  the  Ro- 
man catholic  body  became  more  considerable,  for  hazarding 
the  safety  of  the  state,  and  exposing  it  to  the  persevering 
efforts  oi  unremitted  zealj  guided  by  one  common  princi- 
ple, and  one  all-ruling  influence.     It  may  be  imagined  by . 
some,  that  though  the  mass  of  the  Roman  catholics  have 
no  interest  in  the  objects  claimed,  it  may  be  proper  to  con* 
cede  them,  in  order  to  win  over  those  persons  of  rank  and 
property  who  have  the  power  of  influencing  the  great  body,  of 
the  Roman  catholics.   The  lower  orders  have  been  influenced, 
not  by  the  respectable  and  loyal  members  of  the  same  religious 
persuasion  (who  have  an  interest  in  the  claims  now  set  up), 
but   by  factious  demagogues  of  various   persuasions,    who 
aimed  at  rebellion,  not  at  reform,  or  catholic  claims,  and 
would  have  been  equally  active  in  disseminating  rebellion,  if 
any  concession  had  been  made  short  of  annihilating  th&mt>« 
nif  chy.    It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  mass  of  the  lower 
Orders  of  thip  Roman  catholics  should  cease  to  be  actuated  by 
those  interested  motives  which  have  heretofore  influenced 
their  conduct,  because  of  a  concession  being  made  to  some  of 
the  higher  orders,  of  privileges  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  mass  of 
the  people )  !n  which  they  have  no  interest,  and  by  which 
their  conduct  has  not  heretofore  been  guided.    It  has  been 
argued,  that  the  influence  which  the  measure  under  .consi* 
dd-ation  would  confer,  at  present  mtdst  be  small,  probably 
never  can  be  great,  and  therefore  there  cannot  he  a ffy  danger; 
or  if  any,  it  must  be  re/note.    In  the  reign  of  James  II.  both    ' 
bouses  of  parliament  were  protestant,  yet  the  other  branch  of 
|he  legislature  ^as  near  succeeding  against  them  both,  ia 
fhe  establishment  of  popery.     James  11.  professed  to  intend  . 
£cMr  the  Roman  catholics  *'  only  an  equality  of  privileges  ;*' 
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that  equality  would  have  odcasioned  the  downfall  oIT  the  pro«^ 
testant  religioat  it  was  therefore  resisted.  The  resistance- 
Was  uhlmaleiy  successful  i  but  the  danger  having  ajpproached 
too  near^the  success  of  the  fesi^ance  wis  attVndcd  witbdifBcdU 
ty  and  faasp^rd.  The  fluctuation  of  property  in  a  .commercial 
country,  and  of  the  relative  numbers  of  persons  composing 
Ae  seveihal  sects,  connected  with  the  known  perseverance  rf 
Che  Roman  catholic  body,  renders  it  unsafe  to  trust  to  their 
itot  bfcing  able  futurely  to  do  injury  because  at  the  present 
day  they  are  unable,  not  being  possessed  at  pi:esent  of  sufficient 
political  weight  and  influence.  ^  'l  heir  unremitting  zeal  in  pursuit 
of  political  influence  and  authority,  their  imphcit  submissioa 
to  one  ruling  and  foreign  power  to  the  exclusion  of  the  stt« 
preme  authoi^tyof  the  state,  their  being  all  governed  by  one 
Cofk^mon  principle,  and  firmly  linked  together  by  one  general 
ilde  of  action/  render  it  not  wise  to  intrust  them  with  power 
upon  a  supposition  that,  because  it  might  at  the  commences 
Inent  be  incfohsiderable,  it  could  not  hereafter  be  rendered  dan«> 
|(erou5ly  great.  Sixty-ibur  of  the  Irish  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  sit  for  counties,  and  many  of  the  other  thirty-* 
ftix  for  open  boroughs.  The  priests  must  have  considerable* 
weight  in  influencing  the  elections,  as  between  protestant 
and  Roman'  catholic  candidates ;  and  were  Roman  catholict 
eligible  to  parliament,  probably  at  a  period  not  very  remote 
tihe  representation  on  the  part  of  Ireland  would  be  completely 
Roman  catholic.  That  body  of  men  would  enjoy  a  great 
j[>art  of  the  Irish  patronage.  Who  can  measure  the  in^uence 
of  a  body  of  men  so  constituted  ?  wha  can  foretel  what  they 
might  dSTect  by  a  junction  at  a  critical  moment  with  other 
bodies  of  men,  standing  in  need  of  their  assistanf^^i  apd  ready 
to  ttiake  thdn  a  proportionate  return  of  favour  and  supgortf 
To  conciliation  and  unanimity  there  must  be  two  parties — thi^ 
Romsin  catholics,  and  aii  the  firofestafiOfftbe:f:ntureitnfiire^ 
9md  their  mutual  concurrence  will  scarcely  %i$  pbts^inedhy 
holding  put  .to  the  Ro$nan  .catholics  ^he  possibility ^hat,  by  un?  • 
remitting  perseverance  on.  their  part,  their  laUj;  may  be  ,r|> 
scored  to  the  forfeited  jay  property,  their  ecclesiastics  .to  the 
church  lands,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  be  ^stab^she^,  and  a 
Roman  catholic  ascendancy  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
prctestaht  ascendancy,  and  by  conveying  tp,t{ife,protestan^ 
the  idea  that  wh^itsocvei*  the  Roman  catholicsi:ajn,  th^protcs^ 
;tants  must  lose.  The  number  of  Roman  catholics  Is.  to  "B^ 
.'compered  in  relatidfi  to  the  whole  empire.  In  ascertain^g 
'*the(;lass  of  persons  in  whom  the  power  of  the  state  is  to'Be 
VoL.ILi8o|.        .         3O  vested. 
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vested,  property,  rank,  respeclttbili^ty,  talent,  kBowleilge» 
judgment,  and  congeniality  of  principles  with  those  of  die 
state,  are  more  to  be  attended  to  than  numbers.  If  numbers  and 
phy^cal  force  uruucompapied  by  politicai  weight  andinJluence^'fthTist 
they  can  be  brought  into  action  only  in  opposition  to,and  under 
the  controul  of  t&e  laws,  and  of  the  systematic  authority  of 
the  state,  are  to  excite  apprehension,  how  n}uch  more  serious 
cause  of  alarm  would  there  be,  if  the  same  physical  strength 
were  aifUd  bj  political  weight  andinftuencey  moulding  and  shap- 
ing the  laws  so  as  to  give  a  free  and  uncontrouled  course  to 
such  conjoined  force  ?  (let  it  be  understood  that  political 
power  to  unsettle  the  state  is  unattainable,  and  the  dan* 
gerous  consequences  of  pursuing  projects  of  innovation  in  vio- 
ktion  of  the  law,  and  in  opposition  to  the  protestants  of  the 
empire,  and  all  the  honest  and  loyal  men  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic persuasion,  will  not  be  risked.  The  church  and  the 
State  are  necessarily  connected,  each  giving  support  to  the 
other.  Roman  catholics  hostile  to  the  one,  cannot  have  the 
same  attachment  to  the  other  as  protestants  have,  whose  te- 
nets are  not  hostile  to  either.  Notwithstanding  that  the  mo- 
narch -must  not  only  be  but  must  always  have  been  protestants 
were  his  advisers  (upon  whose  judgment  he  is  to  act)  to  possess 
principles  not  congenial  with  those  of  the  state,  theconstitu- 
tioa  must  gradually  (and  the  more  dangerously,  because  per- 
haps imperceptibly;  be  impaired.  In  this  country  tests  were 
adopted  gradually,  and  in  succession,  with  great  and  pro- 
gressive caution — ^first  as  to  corporation  offices,  then  as  to 
offices, held  under  the  state,  then  as  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  then  as  to  the  Ihrone,  each  successive  regulation 
being  adopted  from  conviction  that  it  was  a  necessary  addi- 
tion to  the  then  existing  regulations.  To  annul  all  those  re- 
gulations would  be  a  most  hazardous  experiment.  Are  Ro^ 
in^  catholics  to  .be  admitted  into  the  English  share  of 
representation  t  If  not,  upon  what  principle  can  they  be  ex- 
cluded, from  thence,  if  not  also  excluded  from  the  Irish  share  ? 
Are  any  other  sectaries  to  be  excluded,  though  they  do  not 
uphold  a  foreign  dominion,  and  nevertheless  Irish  Roman 
catholics,  who  maintain  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign 
spiritual  authority,  to  be  admitted?  In  Roman  catholic 
countries  the  general  tenor  of  the  laws  is  conformable  to  thp 
Roma^n  catholic  religion.  The  power ofthegovemmentissome- 
.what  despotic;  to  support  that  there  is  a  strict  alliance  betw^exi 
the  church  and  state :  there  can  be  no  such  alliance  between  a 
protestant  govemisient  and  a  Roman  catholic  clergy.    Their 
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notions  as  tothepowerof  legislation  are  directlyopposed  to  each 
other,  and  here  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  legislature  is  po- 
pular, and  elective;  hence  a  way  might  be  opened  by  admitting 
Roman  catholics  into  parliament,  and  the  great  offices  of  the 
state,  towards  investing  them  with  a  dangerous  influence.  The 
possession  of  inferior  offices  gives  some  influence,  but  does  not 
transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  It  is  true  that  Scotch  pres- 
byterians  sit  in  parliament,  but  they  take  the  same  oaths,  and 
im  the  same  declaration  as  protestants ;  th^  give  the  same  test^ 
of  fidelity  and  allegiance,  and  submission  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  state,  as  protestants  of  the  established  church. 
As  to  the  Scotch  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  have  been  described  as  having  held  some  of  the 
great  offices  of  the  state  with  honour  to  themselves  and  b6* 
nefit  to  the  public,  they  were  protestants,  and  had  taken  the 
usual  oaths,  signed  the  declaration,  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
adoption  of  the  innovation  now  proposed  woiild  new-model 
the  constitution,  would  violate  the  principlesof  the  reformation^ 
the  revolution,  the  act  of  settlement  of  the  crown,  and  the 
two  acts  of  union ;  might  substitute  the  pope's  supremacy  in 
the  place  of  his  majesty's,  might  discontent  the  loyal  protest 
tants,  who  have  preserved  and  strengthened  the  connexion  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  without  contenting  the  Ro» 
man  catholics ;  might  unsettle  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  pro* 
perty  of  Ireland,  might  revive  all  those  mischiefs  which  the 
revolution  was  calculated  to  redress,*  and  might  destroy  the 
present  establishment  in  church  and  state.  ^ 

Lord  Hutcbinfon — In  the  courle  of  this  debate,  the  cathOi- 
lie  hierarchy,  the  priefls*  the  catholic  religion,  have  been 
treated  with  the  moft  unoualified  cenfure,  and  with  an  af- 
perity  which  I  little  expected  to  find  in  this  enlightened  af- 
lembly.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  catholic  caufe, 
that,  comporing  as  they  do  the  great  mafs  of  the  indigent  po- 
pulation of  Ireland,  they  are  liable  to 'every  mifreprerenta* 
tion ;  the  crime  of  the  individual  becomes  the  offence  of 
the  fed  ;  the  higheft  man  in  the  community  is  made  an- 
fwerable  for  the  conduft  of  the  lowed:  the  religion  itfelf 
^19  cenfured  for  the  commiffion  of  thofe  very  a£ls  which -it 
reprobates  and  condemns. 

Many  allufions  have  been  made  to  the  late  rebellion. 
Whatever  that  rebellion  might  have  been,  it  certainly  was 
not  in  its  origin  a  catliolic  war ;  the  principal  leaders  were 
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not  catholics,  whofe  object ^jt  was  to  deprefa  out  religion,  ia 
'order  to  elevate  another.  On  the  contrary,  they  aimed  to 
deftroy  every  thing  that  had  been  efiablifhed,  every  thing 
that  had  been  held  facred.  They  dechired  themfelv^s  to 
be  ah'ke  enemies  to  the  purity  of  the  proteftant  worfhip,  ami 
to  what  they  called  the  fuperAition  of  the  catboJic  faith  ; 
their  intention  was  to  exunguifh  the  monarchy,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
and  in  their  room  to  ereft  a  republic  without  a  king»  a  prie(l» 
or  a  noble.  The  leaders  of  that  rpbellion  were  certainly 
too  able  not  to  have  taken  advantage  of  any  circua>« 
ftance  which  might  have  led  in  the  moft  remote  degree  to 
weaken  the  governmoirt,  and  to  render  their  caufe  trium- 
phant. They  coniequcntly  appealed  to  every  bad  paffion, 
to  every  mah'gnant  feeling  of  live  human  heart.  It  is  i)n« 
poflible  thflt  any  conteft  can  take  plate  in  Irefcind,  into 
which  the  bittemeis  and  poifon  of  religious  and  fcdariaa 
prejudices  will  not  enter:  ali  men  Who  entertain  views  inimi- 
cal to  the  public  peace,  would  naturally  feize  every  occafioni 
toincreafe  tbofe  diiTenfions.  It /s  to  be  lamented  that  thefe 
arts  fometimes  operate  on  the  minds  of  the  low,  ignoranti^ 
and  vulgar  pare  of  the  catholic  community  ;  but  one  cannot 
be  at  all  fiirprifed  when  we  reflefV  that  the  proteflant,  though 
aenerallv  of  a  higher  clafs,  and  much  better  educated  ancf 
informed,  was  too  often  the  dupe  of  thefe  artifices,  and  fuf- 
fered  his  mind  to  be  biafled,  his  imderftanding  controu\ed, 
and  his  generous  feelings  warped  by  the  exifience  of  tliofe 
very  prejudices  of  which  he  fo  loudly  complained. 

It  is  impoffible  to  pafs  over  in  filenc^  many  things  which 
liave  fallen  from  noble  lards  in  this  debatCji  without  an 
endeavour  to  refcue  the  character  of  my  country  and  my 
countrymen  from  afperfions  which,  had  they  been  uttered 
in  any  other  place,  I  ihould  not  have  hefitated  to  havo 
called  moft  unfounded  calumnies.  As  long  as  there  was  a 
reiident  parliament  in  Ireland,  it  was  the  ignoble  policy,  the 
wretched  practice  of  the  reprefentatives  dF  the  people  to  li- 
bel and  malign  their  conftituents.  I  am  forry  to  fee  fuch 
condu^  imitated  here.  It  was  the  ftrongeft  argument  ii| 
favour  of  the  union,  that  an  appeal  was  made  from  thepaf- 
lions  and  prejudices  of  a  little  countty  to  the  temper,  the  mo- 
deration, the  cool  and  deliberate  wifdom  of  a  great  nation. 
Mifefable  indeed  is  the  Situation  of  Ireland,  hopelefs  and 
vriUiout  relief  arc  her  circumftanc^Si  if  tbi$  her  fond  ex^ 
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pointed ;  if  by  fo  mam!  facrifices  ihe  bms  only  obtained  tte 
dearly  bought  permiilion  of  difpkyiiig  ber  miferiea  en  m 
more  extended  theatre,  where  the  eftotsi  the  misfortUBeSf 
the  crimes  of  Ireland  are'  to  be  re-echoed  from  one  boufe  of 
pariiaiBent  to  the  other,  in  order  to  give  them  publicity  to 
Europe,  and  that,  in  future,  no ;  foreigner  ihould  doubt  how 
weak  and  vulnerable  the  empire  is  in  that  quarter !     Do 
iiot,  i  befeech  you,  my  tords,  believe  that  the  Irifh  are  a  na« 
tion  ofvdegraded  beings,  infeniible  to  the  bfeffings  of  law^ 
order,  ana  government.    There  is  neither  candour  not  3u& 
tice  in  eftiroattng/  the  chara Aer  of  a  whole  peof^le  by  the 
ftandard  of  the  cooduA.of  a  few  atrocious  critiiinals,  hje%m 
cedes  committed  in  moments  of  heat,  imtation,  and  civil 
war.    By    this  mode  of  reafoning,    the    whole   of  tfa^ 
French  nation  would  be  made  anlwerable  for  the  infuriate 
and  fanguinary  fpirit  vthich    governed  and  di&raced  for 
years  of  the  revolution  the  populace  of  Paris.    The  virtuef 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  they  do  poflefs  virtiieSt 
belong  at  leaft  to  themfeives,  and  are  peculiarly  their  own; 
their  faults  are  the  faults  of  their  iituation,  and  of  the  cala^ 
milies  which  have  too  often  diftracted  and  opprefled  their 
unhappy  country.  The  frequent  changes  of  prclperty  during 
the  feventeenth  century,  the  perfecuting  code  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, the  marked  line  df  reparation  between  the  did  inha- 
bitants and  the  new,  have  cllablifhed  diftindlons  which 
nor  time,  nor  circumfiances,  nor  chrifiian  charity,  nor  po- 
litical neceffi^y  have  yet  been  able  to  remove.    It  appeared 
to  be  the  wi(h  of  the  legiflature  to  create  two  diilinct  and 
feparate  nations,  poSeffii^  feparate  and  difiinct  interefts. 
Unhappily  they  fucceeded  but  too  well — violence  will  hew 
get  violence — oppreffion  will  create  refiftance.    When  ont 
part  of  the  community  enjoys  a  free  conftitution,  and  the 
other  is  in  chains,  the  natural  confequences  muft  be,  that 
the  governors  will  acquire  a  fpirit  of  domination,  incompa* 
tible  with  every  degree  of  equal  liberty  ;  and  the  governed 
a  fpirit  of  licentiouihcfs  and  refinance,  little  reconcileable  to 
law  and  fubordi nation.  This  has  been  the  ftate  of  Ireland ; 
it  is  not  however:tbe  ordinance  of  the  Almighty,  bdt  the  po» 
licy  of  man.     None  of  thofe  libellers  of  their  country  wilt 
maintain  that  it  was  preordained  that  man  in  Ireland  waa 
to  be  indolent,  ferocious  and  favage,  and  in  England  civi- 
liied  and  induftrious.    Seek  for  the  effe&t  arifing  from  hu- 
man cooduft)  inhuman  caufea.  JPerfecution  amy  have  been 
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dnrtn  from  the  wails  of  parliament,  but  it  has  entered  into 
the  privacies  of  domeftic  life*  poifoning  the  fources  of  fo* 
cial  enjoyment,  dif^ng  difleimon  and  not  union,  difcord 
and  notcbarity,  widening  inftead  of  cloiing  the  breach  be* 
tween  the  protefiant  who  conceded  with  regret,  and  the  ca* 
thoitc  who  confequently  received  without  gratitude.  The 
legiflature  appeared  to  liave  advanced  in  vain,  the  public 
mind  was  retrograde,  liberality  was  in  the  mouths  of  all,  but 
perfecution  and  rancour  were  in  the  hearts  of  many ;  the  ef* 
feds  of  the  abominable  code  of  popery  laws,  furvived  the 
code  itfelf ;  the  extent  of  mifchief  it  had  occafioned  was 
not  difcovered  till  thofe  laws  had  yceafed  in  a  great  meafure 
to  exift.  What  now  remains  to  be  granted  only  infults  the 
catholic  without  fecuring  the  proteftant.  How  the  ftate 
would  be  endangered  becaufe  a  catholic  peer  might  fit  In 
parliament,  or  a  catholic  gentleman  enjoy  kny  office,  or  re- 
prefent  any  county  in  w;hich  he  had  i  large  property,  I  am 
at  a  loft  to  imagine,  particularly  when  the  peerage  who  have 
the  choice,  the  government  who  have  the  difpoial  of  office, 
the  property  who  have  the  influence  in  eleAions,  would  flilt 
continue  protefiant.  The  virtues  of  men,  or  the  ttk&t 
arifing  from  their  virtues,  are  tranfitory  and  perifhable,  why 
therefore  fhould  their  follies  and  their  prejudices  be  immor- 
tal ?  Why  fhould  religious  hatred  laf^  for  ever  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  created  and  nbt  a  natural  caafe  of  difference.  He 
who  believes  in  tranfubflantiation  and  he  who  rejefts  it,  may 
ceruinly  think  alikie  on  other  fubje£ls,  and  be  governed  by 
motives  equally  pure  and  honourable  as  men,  as  citizens,  as 
cbriflians.  The  protefVant  may  rejoice  in  the  fuperior  du- 
xity  of  his  religion,  and  lament  the  darknefs  which  overfna* 
dows  the  mind  of  his  catholic  brother :  but  furely  it  is  not 
necellary  tliat  matters  of  confcience  or  of  fpeculative  belief 
Ihould  interfere  with  tht  adive  conduct  ot  either.  Every 
relaxation  of  the  penal  code  has  been  oppofed  by  the  fame 
arguments,  which  have  been  again  and  agiun  aniwered  and 
refuted.  1  beg  pardon-f-«-truth  and  candour  oblige  me  to  oon- 
fcfs  that  in  the  lifl  of  charges  and  accufations,  the  pretender 
has  lately  been  omitted  ;  but  the  power  of  the  pope,  whe- 
ther he  be  the  prifoner  of  the  direftory,  or  the*  flave  of  Bo» 
napartc,  whether  he  vegetate  at  Rome  or  be  in  chains  at  Paris, 
is  ftill  alike  formidable  and  portentous.  The  proteftant  pro- 
perty isflill  in  danger,  though  that  property  has  been  in  their 
bands  for  five  generations;  the  families  of  the  original  claim- 
ants are  genw^ly  extinct^  or  refident  in  foreign  countries, 
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and  a  confiderable  number  of  catholics  have  pur^hafedand 
hold  their  property  under  the  aft  of  feittltMent  and  exj^Iak- 
nation. 

A  noble  vifcount  has  thought  it  right  to  aflert>  that 
a  regiftry  of  the  forfeited  property  was  in  the  pofleffion 
of  the  families  of  the  ancient  proprietors.  In  ^all  the  b^M 
and  agitation  of  debate  which  has  taken  place  in'  theirifh 
Ijarliament  on  this  fubjefi,  I  never  before  heard  the  accufa- 
tion  feriouily  maintained.  If  fqch  a  record  there  be,  I 
challenge  the  noble  vifcount  to  produce  it— where  is  it 
kept  ?  in  what  families  does  it  exift  ?  The  noble  vifconnt 
alio  tnade  an  implied  panegyric  on  the  penal  codci  when 
he^  aflerted  that  during  its  exigence  in  mil  force,  Ireland 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  fiate  of  tranquillity  and  peace.  At 
this  aufpicious  and  vaunted  period  all  the  rights  of  Ireland 
were  invaded,  her  commerce  could  hardly  be  faid  to  exift» 
'her  principal  manufa£l\)re  was  annihilatea,  her  conftitution 
was  lubverted,  her  population,  was  reduced  to  twelve  hun-< 
dred  thoufand.  This  mi|ht  be  peace,  but  it  was  the  repole 
of  defolation,  the  tranquillity  of  a  jail,  undiilurbedby  any 
founds  but  the  rattling*^  of  chains.  The  proteftant  was  a 
defpot,  the  catholic  was  a  flave ;  the  proteftant  furrendered 
his  liberty  that  he  might  enjoy  his  tyranny,  the  catholic 
abandoned  his  country  to  feek  for  breads  and  found  renown 
in  every  fervice  of  Europe. 

I  muft  complain  of  the  want  of  candour,  I  muft  lament 
the  infatuation  which  prevails  on  this  delicate  fubjeft.  I  am 
forty  to  fee  the  belief  of  the  catholics  eftimated,  not  by  their 
own  profeilions  and  declarations,  but  by  the  charges  arid  ac- 
cufations  of  their  enemies,  whom  no  denial  will  filence,  no 
ceft  will  fatisfy.  The,  catholics  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  to  be  judged  and  doomed  to  perpetual  exclufion  fdr  doc- 
trines and  opinions' which  th^y  renounce,  abjure,  and  abhor, 
but  which  were  formerly' held  in  remote  ages  by  the  bigot- 
ed zealots  of  popery  before  the  diWn  of  reafon,  ttuth,  or 
philofopby  had  purified  religion,  and  broken  through  the 
clouds  of  fuperflitibn.  The  fate  of  thofe  who  profefs  the 
catholic  religion  in  thefe  kingdoms  has  been  rather  lingular; 
in  the  laft  century,  they  were  profcribed  for  holding  opi- 
nions fubverfive  of  liberty,  and  for  loving  monarchy  too 
much — in  this  they  have  been  accufed  of  loving  it  too  little, 
and  of  changing  their  dodrines  of  high  prerogative,  paffive 
obedience,  and  divine,  indefeaiible,  hereditary  right,  for 
wild,  fant^c^  miichievous  notions  of  republican  liberty  and 
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toe  moft  nuiBcirwtbody  of th^  ^iiriAim?  ^  Europe  9xc  neitber 
wife,  liberal,  or  founded.  Cathelicity  has  been  the  &ith  of 
fiNM  of  the  moft  iiltt^iouf  a9tioQS»  and  the  belief  of.  nmny 
individuala  who  have  done  honour  to  the  name  of  aoaiu 
tloi^withftil^duig  thjisf(clM)i9iylQd08d  truth,  which  J^jgotiy  iin 
felf  will  n^t  vcntyr^  to  de^y,  how  pften  has  it  been  inunu<« 
«Xed  that  they  caonot  be  gioad  fp^^s  to  a  proteftant  king^ 
becaufe  they  ar«  nqt  bpvmaby  paths?  This  np^fchievous  opi- 
a^oin  ha3  beCA  fufiained  with  vAM^r  aod  n^ifchiievous  afpe-» 
x^f  *  If  it  were  true,  viby  are  the  petitiweiis  ^  your  bar  i . 
Nothing  hut  thtjr  regard  for  tbe  ia«Siity  of  w  oath«  nothing 
hst  the  reifaraint^  in?ypo<od  Upo9  t^cm  by  ^xiofdence,  obliges 
them  to  (iihmit  to  tb^  vacious  di((abilities  of  which  they 
coinpUiQ*  I  CQi^tainly  defpav.of  carrying  this  queiUoA  now, 
lNi(^  ^e  (faime  time  I  aip»  coavioGedj  thi^t  it  will  hcceafter 
pe  (owA  a^bfohiteLy  jgfif^^fy^  locono^ly  with  the  prayer  of 
the(petiiiw^^for  *  •  ♦ 

#  ♦  •  •  # 

BeU^eims  tk9rt  in  4ifcoBtc»it :  dang(sr4oes  exi(linlreland» 
4;ie^Miaiiiit  or  M^eiitiio  man  ican  itell.  Susfer  not  dieiefore 
Dp^  ^^joritjrof<lbeiniiabitaiajS  to  remain  Joneef  under  any 
<!ttabiU.t^i  i^k^iiw>ay^very  pretence  for  dilafie£iion,  and 
try  a  fyftem  of  conciliation  and  covceiSoa.  Procraftinatioo 
l^^h^fo^tf'fi'refottrpe:  p^Iicv,  ftatenecdfit^Uhefituationof 
][fioIand»  tbecri&alcuT.uniTOnces  of  the  empire,  the  willing 
^  junwilling  fuboNfliuii  .of  thfi  cpntiaeot  ot  Europe  to  the 
p9Wi:r  of  f)i9)i(iQe,  aJl  defpand  this  meaCure.  What  nayft  be 
dume  ipon^r  c«  Utm  h«d.  better  be  done  now  :  what  will 
^ffiif^dly  iH^^AiMSd,  bad  beUer  be  ^ven  with  theboft  poi^ 
^le  graoe.  J  am  twi^iin  necei&ry  to  repeal  thofe  laws  in 
^der  .to  lUy  (be  hafis  of  the  futui«  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 
AlW^r  fo  imany  ages  of  vavetcbednefs,  confuiion,  and  bloody 
of  degradation  Wiithoiit»  4Mid  rfflnofthered  war  within,  a  And 
.  fettlemeiM;  md  peace  is  required ;  a  leal,  foli^lf  founded^ 
fubftftiUial  peace»  not  an  eaq>ty,  hollow*  treacherous  truce ; 
a  fet.tlcnieiit  which  would  give  focucity  a(  home,  and  refpec*. 
tahilityabrpadt  which  would  be  the  commencement  of  a  new 
i^a  in  Irf;l|ind»  mhtu  cfery  auin  might  foiget  the  prejudices 
of  a  fe^aijiau,  and  jrecolleft  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  AU  the 
power,  all  the  energy,  all  the  exertion  of  a  happy  and 
•united  p(op],e  mtght  be  brought  to  the  aiSflance  ot  your 
(hricaten^  i;mpice«    That  wh^  confUtutcs  your  prefeoC 
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weakness, would  become  your  future  strength;  wKer^  you  art 
now  vulnerable,  you.  would  hereafter  be  invincible. 

Six  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  &igUsh  first  appeared 
in  Ireland.  Whether  that  country  was.  or  was  not  conquered, 
I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire :  te  be  informed,  it  is  not  neces^ 
sary  to  open  the  page  of  history.  Ail  the  rugged)  shapeless 
features  of  conquest  are  too  visible  every  where^  A  mile 
from  a  great  town, .  every  shape  atid  semblance  of  England 
vanishes.  Religion,  language,  manners^  habits,  not  only  dis- 
tinct, but  opposite  ;  the  great  chirter  of  liberty  suspended  ; 
.the  law  inoperative;  party  violence  tearing  asunder  every 
christian  charity,  every  endearing  connection ;  the  protestant 
in  his  wrath  seeking  for  his  lately  emancipated  slave ;  and  too 
many  of  the  lower  class  of  men,  in  their  despair,  willing  to 
trample  on  their  allegiance :  such  is  the  faint  outline  of  a 
most  disgusting  picture,  such  the  state  of  a  country 'inhabited 
by  a  brave,  active,  intelligent  race  of  men,  blessed  with  some 
of  the  choicest  gifts  of  Providence,  rising  in  power,  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  strength,  amidst  the  bitterness  of  religious 
acrimony,  popular  delusion,  and  lurking  rebellion.  No  stronger 
proof  can  be  given  of  the  natural  and  inherent  energies  of  a 
Country,  which  has  still  flourished  and  prospered,  notwith- 
standing the  miserable  system  which  has  been  pursued,  and 
the  vicious  administration  of  the  government.  Ireland  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world,  where  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
proscribe  by  law  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  where 
the  parliament  legislated  not  for  the  people,  but  agsunst  the 
people. 

I  voted  for  the  union  with  a  firm  conviction,  with  an  a»* 
sured  hope,  that  it  would  fortify  the  connection  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  heal  the  wounds  of  a  distracted 
country,  and  ensure  the  future  adoption  of  the  catholic  body. 
I  voted  with  that  doubt,  hesitation,  and  reluctance,  which 
etery  man  must  experience,  who,  in  the  triumph  of  duties 
over  afiections,  ventures  to  shock  the  feelings,  the  passions, 
the  honest  prejudices  of  his  country.  I  know  that  I  adopted 
a  hazardous  experiments  I  know  that  I  differed  from  same 
of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  Ireland,  t  am  sure,  at  the  time, 
it  was  my  honest,  genuine,  unbiassed  sentiment.  Possibly  I 
might  have  despaired  too  soon ;  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  pre- 
sent evil,  1  fondly,  perhaps  vainly  imagined,  that  nothing 
would  tend  so  much  to  stifle  Jealousies,  to  allay  the- restless, 
ferocious,  sanguinary  spirit  of  intolerance,  to  subdue  the  fears 
of  the  loyal,  and  the  hbpes^  of  the  disaffected*    I  may  have 
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beeXk  mist^eti^  if  such  has  been  my  misfortune,  I  ha^e  much  ^ 
to  lament,  and  something  to  atone  for;  but  the  act  is  done;-! 
was  one  of  those  who  surrendered  for  ever  the  legislatiye 
independence  of  my  country.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  many  persons  of  the  best  intentions,  who  had  be* 
fore  opposed  the  claims  of  the  catholics,  declared  that,  after 
the  adoption  of  that  measmre,  they  could  see  no  objection  to 
the  repeal  of  every  remaining  disability.  I  therefor^  enters 
tained  a  sanguine  hope  that  tardy  justice  would  -at  length 
have  been  rendered  to  this  numerous  and-  deserving  body  of 
men,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  catholic  body  would  have 
consummated  and  confirmed  the  union.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  are  only  corrupted  by  our  example,  and  adopt  the  same 
prejudices  which  have  so  long  agitated  and  distracted  Ireland, 
the  union  will  be  no  relief  to  her  misfortunes  :  it  may  be  a 
union  by  act  of  parliament,  but  it  is  hot  a  union  of  interests 
and  affections  *,  it  is  a  settlement  which  has  given  dissatisfac- 
tion to  great  bodies  of  men,  without  having  hitherto  afforded 
contentment  to  any. 

Lord  Hutchinson  concluded  by  reading  several  extracts 
from  Lord  Redesdale's  speech  of  tlie  night  before ;  he  con- 
tradicted many  of  the  assertions  of  that  noble-lord,  and  called 
upon  the  Irish  peers  to  rise  in  their  places  tnd  vindicate  the 
Irish  nation  from  aspersions  highly  injurious  to  their  honour, 
and  Which  tended  to  degrade  that  country  from  the  rank  o£ 
civilised  nations. 

Lord  RedtsduUhXt  himself  so  peculiarly  called  upon,  in  con- 
sequence of  some,  observations  which  had  been  made  by  the 
2K>ble  lord,  that  he  trusted  their  lordships  would  indulge  him 
with  a  hearing  for  a  few  moments.  He  was  not  induced  by 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noUe  lord  to  retract  an  assertion 
whichhehadmade  ontheformer  eveningof debate.  Heasserted, 
in  confirmation  of  what  he  then  stated,  that,  from  the  preju- 
dices of  the  csitholics  in  Ireland,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
put  p!?otestant  children  out  to  service. — (Aery  of  no  !  no !  from 
two  or  three  mUe  lords.) — He  knew  the  fact,  he  said,  from  his 
official  situation  in  Ireland,  where  being  a  trustee  for  several 
charitable  institutions  he  knew  that  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment arose  from  the  extreme  difficulty  which  existed  of  put- 
ting outprotestant  children  from  those  institutions  to  service. 
It  was  also  equally  true  that  the  greatest  prejudice  existed  in 
catholic  families  against  protestant  servants,  and  that  every  ' 
means  were  used  to  render  their  situation  uncomfortable — (A 
cry  of  no !  -no  /  from  lotne  noble  lords,  wtd  of  order  I  from  others.) 
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He  was  not,  he  said^  to  be  driven  from  any  of  hb  assertions  ' 
by  any  contradiction  of  that  nature  ;  he  repeated  that  his  as- 
$ertions  wd*^  correct,  and  referred  in  still  further  support  of 
them  to  Mr.  M*Kenna*s  pamphlet,  an  authority  which  he  did 
not  think  would  be  disputed.  On  the  former  evening  he  had 
likewise  referred  to  the  catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  and  he 
now  maintained  that  that  hierarchy  existed  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  persons  who  now  held  the  dignities  of 
that  hierarchy  being  the  successors  of  those  whose  offices  tht 
law  had  declared  should  be  abolished.  '«   • 

The  Earl  of  Ormond  animadverted  with  great  severity  otx 
the  language  of  Lord  Redesdale,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
mere  gossiping  stories  of  old  women.  He  said  he  knew  not 
how  Koman  catholic  and  protestant  servants  might  behaVe 
towards  one  another  in  that  noble  lord's  house.  He  never 
was  in  his  house,  and  he  nev^  would  be  in  his  house ;  but  he 
must  declare  that  wherever  he  visited  he  saw  them  Wing  to- 
gether in  brotherly  love  and  amity.  He  therefore  deprecated 
the  violent  and  unmeaning  language  which  he  had  heard,  and 
recommended  to  the  noble  lord  on  his  return  to  act  with  fewei^ 
partialities. 

Lord  Borirtgdoftf  having  taken  a  principal  share  in  the  only 
debate  which  had  ever  before  occurred  in  that  hou^e  relative 
to  the  Irish  Roman  catholic  daims,  was  anxious  to  state  the 

Sounds  on  which  he  should  rest  the  vote  which  he  should 
A  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  upon  the  present  question.  It 
might  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  house  that  he  had  moved 
the  previous  question  on  a  nearly  similar  proposition  which 
had  been  brought  forward  about  four  yeal-s  ago  by  a  noble 
friend  of  his  (Lord  Holland),  and  that  in  that  motion  he  had 
been  supported  by  the  noble  lord  with  whom  the  present  ques- 
tion originated,  and  a  large'*iii^jority  of  their  lordships,  ft 
was  probable  that  at  thattimii  Ae  noble  lord  entertained  upon 
the  general  question  the  same  opinion  as  that  which  he  then 
held ;  he  argued,  therefore,  tl^at  as  the  noble  lord  had  upon 
that  occasion  shewn  that  he  thought  that  there  hiight  be  rea- 
sons and  circumstances  which  might  render  the  postponement 
of  this  measure  fit  and  desireable,  sO  he  ought  to  nlake  iair 
allowances  to  those  who  entertaining  with  him  the  same  opi- 
nion upon  the  general  question,  yet  thought  that  there  might 
still  exist  other  reasons  and  other  circumstances  which  might 
make  the  postponement  of  it  fit  and  desireable.  He  had  no 
scruple  in  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  existence  and  full 
security  of  the  established  church  was  in  ho  way  involved  in 
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this  measure,  that  wlienever  it  was  adopted  there  CQuId.be  no 
possible  ground  for  thin^&ing  of  repealing  any  part  of  the  act 
of  settlement,  or,  as  had  been . mentioned,  the  5  th  article  of 
the  act  of  union  *,  that  he  fully  appr>:)Yed  of  the  terms  of  the 
petition  on  the  tablq  ^  that  he  saw  with  satisfaction  thq  reason*- 
^ble  and  moderate  principles  entertauied  by  those  on  whose 
part  i»  had  been  presented  5  and  that  he  had  ao  doubt  that  in 
^ue  time  and  at  a  fit  opportunity  their  claims  v^Quld  have  their 
proper  weight  with  all  who  valued  the  principles  of  the  Brit- 
tish  constitution,  and  who  in  consequence  wished  that  its 
^blessings  should  be  perpetuated  and  extended-  But,  thougt^ 
such  was  his  opinion  on  the  general  merits  of  the  question, 
yet  it -did  npt  toUow  that  he  could  recommend  the  adoption 
.of  the  n^otion  of  the  noble  lord,  Ip  deciding  vpon  all  great 
.question;;  of  imperial  concern  their  lordships  should  not  suf- 
fer thcfps^lves  to  be  guided  by  ^ny  abstract  reasoning,  or  anjr 
theoretical  speculations,  however  just  and  plausible  they  might 
be;  but  they  should  decide  upon  a  full,  general  and  practical 
consideration  of  a  subject  in  all  its  yiew3,  spid  in  ^  its  bear- 
ings, immediate  or  remote,  certain  or  contingent.  He  thought 
it  fair  to  say  that  their  lordsliips  should  consider  iirom  whom 
and  from  what  quarters  in  that  house  propositions  originated  ^ 
^nd  if  they  thought  it  possible  that  any  thing  Ukp  pax'ty  feel- 
ing or  party  olyects  had  in  any  way  entered,  there  was  the 
strongest  ground  for  their  pausing  in  their  proceeding.  He 
argued  that  though  vulgar  outcry  and  popular  clamour  should 
never  influence  the  conduct  of  that  house,  yet  it  could,  not  b^ 
maintained  that  their  lordships,  ix|  their  decisions,  were  to  be 
deaf  or  insensible  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  general  sen- 
timent and  opinion  of  the  large  body  of  the  public.  He  bcr 
Jieved  that  that  sentiment  wa^^^t, present  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  measure  5  he  did  not  rcljj  merely  upon  the  adverse  peti- 
tions upon  the  table,  but  upon  the  notoriety  of  the  fact : 
he  believed  that  if  the  niotion  was  adopted,  a  degree  of  un- 
easiness and  discontent  would  arise  to  which  no  one  could  be 
able  to  look  without  apprehension  and  anxiety  as  to  the  con- 
sequence. He  did  not,  however,  look  to  the>continued  dura- 
tion of  such  sentiments,  hut  spoke  only  as  to  their  present 
existence.  He  objected  further  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord,  as  its  object  was  single  and  separate:  it  went  merely  to 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  n^atter  of  the  petition,  with 
the  avowed  view  of  granting  the  froncessions  in  question* 
Those  concessions  ought  at  no  time  to  be  made  w^ithout  coi^- 
Hiecting  other  matters  \\ith  tl^em,    A  noble  and  learned  Lord 
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(Redesdale)y  who  had  just  spoken  in  explanation,  had  stated 
that  the  Irish  Roman  catholic  hierarchy  existed  contrary  to 
the  law:  if  that  was  the  ca3e,  he  inferred  that  the  law  not 
being  enforced  resulted  from  prudential  considerations,  and 
that  it  might  possibly  be  found  upon  a  general  settlement 
that  the  catholics  might  alsohiave  concessions  to  make.  How 
absurd  therefore  would  it  be  in  their  lordships  thus  immedi- 
ately and  hastily  to  make  these  concessions,  and  thereby  limit 
the  means  and  increase  the  difficuhies  of  a  final  arrange  ment 
and  settlement  at  a  future  opportunity  ?  He  thoiight  that  the 
Irish  Roman  catholics  publicly  and  ordinarily  calling  them- 
selves by  titles  and  appellations  which  by  the  law^of  the  land 
belonged  to  others  wasvery  offensive  to  the  law.  Perhaps,  in 
any  attempt  to  come  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  existing 
differences,  they  might  agree  to  discontinue  or  moderate  such 
practice;  perhaps  in  such  an  arrangement  they  would  consent 
to  have  their  bishops  nominated  by  his  majesty,  a  measure  in 
Jiis  mind  eminently  calculated  to  connect  the  catholic  body 
with  the  government ;  and  to  give  to  each  a  common  interest 
and  a  common  feeling,  and  to  remedy  many  existing  eviR 
This,  however,  would  be  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  ca- 
tholics, and  one  perhaps  which  they  might  not  be  disposed  to 
make,  if  we  should  thus  in  the  first  instance  have  inconsi^ 
derately  granted  all  that  they  require  us  to  concede  to  them. 
"He  doubted  much  whether  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  Roman 
catholics  had  really  wbhed  this  question  now  to  have  been 
brought  on.  Mr.  M*lienna,  an  Irish  Roman  catholic  writer 
of.  much  celebrity,  whose  opinions  could  not  but  have  much 
weight  with  his  brethren,  unequivocally  expressed  in  a  recent 

!'  )ublication  his  wish  that  the  matter  should  have  been  entirely 
eft  to  parliament.  He  had  also  intimated  an  idea  that  con- 
scientious doubts  and  difficulties  prevailed  upon  this  subject 
in  the  mind  of  the  first  authority  in  the  state ;  and  had  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  sensibility  upon  that  point.  He 
would  not  pretend  tp  say  how  far  such  doubts  and  difficulties 
might  or  iiiightTiot  be  founded  :  but  if  such  feeling  and  such 
sensibility  could  pervade  the  breasts  of  Irishmen  (who  were 
more  distant  from  the  seat  of  government)  and  catholics, 
they  could  not  be  strange  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  and 
protestants  ;  and  if  their  lordships  should  experience  them, 
they  could  not  but  affi^rd  an  additional  inducement  for  paus- 
ing in  the  present  proceeding.  Having  always  felt  an  ardent 
desire  that  this  question  should  receive  an  impartial  and  a  fa- 
yourabie  4iscussion>  he  could  not  but  lament  what  he  felt  to  be 
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its  premature  introduction.  He  feared  tbat  it  might  give  a 
check  to  opinion,  and  betray  individuals  into  an  hasty  expres- 
sion of  a  hostile  sentimenti  to  which  at  a  future  time,  for  the 
sake  of  consistency,  they  might  think  it  necessary  to  adhere. 
It  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  him  to  think  that  he  had 
been  preceded  nearly  in  the  same  line  pf  opinion  and  conduct 

S'  two  of  his  maje^/s  minjst;ers  (Camden  and  Mulgrave). — 
e  was  aware  that  such  a  line  of  conduct  might  be  liable  to 
observation  in  debate,  but  he  nevertheless  Battered  himsdf 
that  it  might  not  be  unattended  with  advantage.  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  respectable 
body  from  whom  the  petition  came  to  know  that  they  had 
£riends  on  both  sides  of  the  division,  and  that  the  numbers 
who  divided  for  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  did  not  con* 
stitute  the  whole  of  their  strength;  but  he  hoped  that  know« 
ledge  would  not  lead  them  hastily  and  prematurely  to  rein- 
troduce the  subject ;  and  that  the  dignified  and  temperate 
discussion  which  the  question  had  received;  and  particularly 
the  temper  and  moderation  of  the  reverend  bench,  would 
operate  as  an  inducement  to  such  forbearance. 

The  Arcbbishop  of  Canterbury  stated  that,  before  their  lord- 
ships consented  to  resolve  themselves  Into  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  in  what  manner  they  could  best 
carry#  into  execution  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  entitled  the 
petition  of  the  Roman  catholics  whose  names  were  sub- 
scribed, it  would  surely  be  matter  of  prudence  to  inquire, 
whether  the  principle  upon  which  the  petition  rested,  was 
such  as  their  lordships  could  with  safety  admit. 
,  If,  in  this  inquiry,  it  should  appear,  that  under  no  possible 
modification  could  the  principle  and  substance  of  the  peti- 
tion be  conceded,  without  danger  to  the  establishment  in 
church  and  state,  their  lordships  would  hardly  be  di$po9ed 
to  employ  their  time  and  talents  in  d[evising  the  best  possible 
means  for  the  downfal  of  both.  What  then  was  the  history, 
and  what  the  substance  of  the  petition  ?  The  archbishop  could 
not  help  considering  the  petition  as  the  consequence,  and 
natural  consequence^  of  a  long  series  of  concessions,  obtained 
by  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  during  the  present  reign  : 
of  which  series,  the  subject  matter  of  the  petition,  if  granted^ 
would  assuredly  not  constitute  the  ultimate  term* 

His  grace  begged  to  be  distinctlv  understood  as  in  no  de- 
gree calling  into  question  the  wisdom  of  those  concessions. 
Many  of  mem,  in  his  judgment,  were  absolutely  necessary, 
most  of  them  extremely  reasonable,  and  perhaps  all  of  them 
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in  policy  expedient.    The  arichbisSop,  in  adverting  to  them^ 
wished  only  to  discover  the  causes  that  had  led  to  the  petitioh 
in  its  present  form.    The  Rqman  catholics  had  obtained  all 
that  belonged  to  toleration ;   and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  they  should  desire,  at  least,  the  acquisition  of  power- 
After  the   1 8th  of  his  majesty,  which  removed  from  the 
Roman  catholtcs  the  restraints  that  affected  the  grant  and 
acceptance  of  leases,  and  provided  against  the  consequences 
of  the  conformity  of  the  son  with  the  established   church, 
so   far  as  those  consequences  concerned  the  estates  of  £hc 
Roman  catholic  parent;  blotting  for  ever  from   thef  Irish 
statute  book,  that  corrupt  and  unhallowed  motive  of  conver- 
sion:— after   the   aad  of  his  majesty,  which  enabled    tlie 
Roman  catholic,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  purchase 
and  dispose  of  lands  in  like  manner  as  his  majesty's  protestant 
subjects ;  and  on  the  same  terms,  freed  the  ecclesiastic  of  that 
persuasion  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  former  acts : — after 
the  statute  of  the  same  year,  authorizing  Roman  catholics  to 
teach  schools,  and  giving  new  facilities  to  the  guardianship  of 
Roman  catholic  children  : — after  the  3 ad  of  his  majesty, 
which  removed  disqualifications  from  lawyers  and  attornies 
of  that  persuasion,  sanctioned  the  intermarriages  of  protes- 
tants  with  Roman  catholics,  and  repealed  laws  that  prohibited 
foreign,  and   embarrassed  domestic'  education: — after   the 
33d  of  his  majesty,  which  was  said  to  have  left  the  Roman 
catholic  nothing  to  ask,  (and  well  might  the  assertion  be  cre- 
dited) ; — after  the  33d  of  his  majesty,  which   swept  from 
.  the  Irish  statute  book  almost  all  the  disqualifications  of  that 
description  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  modelled  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  taste  and  scruples  of  the  Roman  catholics,  put 
down  the  oath  of  abjuration,  the  declaration,  the  sacramental 
test,  and  enabled  the  Roman  catKolics  to  vote  at  elections,  to 
hold  commissions  of  the  peace,  to  execute  offices  civil  and 
military,  and  to  enjoy  all  manner  of  places  of  trust  and  emo- 
lument, except  such  as  relate  to  the  established  church,  and 
such  as  are  expressly  specified  in  the  body  of  the  act :— after 
this  long  string  of  statutes,  each  of  which,  in  its  turn,  was 
supposed  to  comprehend  and  redress  all  that  was  of  grievance 
among  them,  followed,  and  in  his  grace's  view  of  the  question 
naturally  followed,  the  petition  which  was  then  on  their  lord- 
ships' table.      It  was  for  their  lordships  to  determine,  in  their 
characters  of  statesmen  and  legislators,  to  what  extent  these 
concessions  could  with  safety  be  carried ;   but  it  was  idle  to 
complain  of  the  eagerness  with  which  they  were  pursued. 
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.Xbe.su};»tance  o£;the  petitjoz^^  was  compressed,  for  theix* 
lordships'  use  aiid  conv'eiiiencey  into  one  short,  but  pregnant 
sentence  2  "an  equal  participation  on  equal  terms  of  the  full 
benefits  of  the  British  bws  and  constitution.*'  If  the  arch-» 
bishop  had  been  at  liberty  to  understand  the  sentence  accord** 
3ng  to  the  ordinai'y  acceptation  of  the  words,  he  might  have 
answered  tbat  such  participation  was  already  possessed :  but 
the  framers  of  the  petition,  who  were  doubtless  tlie  best  com- 
mentators of  their  own  work.  Would  not  sufier  him  so  to 
Interpret  them.  Equal  participation  on  equal  terms,  in  their 
language)  signified,  admission  to  places  of  power  and  trust, 
without  giving  that  security  for  the  due  discharge  of  them, 
which  was  demanded  and  given  of  their  lordships,  and 
every  other  subject  of  the  realm.  The  object  of  the  peti- 
tion, couched  in  very  decent  and  moderate  terms,  was  never- 
theless of  great  size  and  importance.  It  was  no  less  than  a 
request  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  catholicsj  to  legislate  for  a 
protestant  country ;  to  dispense  the  laws,  to  command  the 
aruxies  and  navies,  and  to  take  share  in  the  executive  councils 
of  a  protestant  kingdom :  a  request  that  struck  at  the  prin^^ 
ciples  of  the  revolution,  and  by  plain,  broad,  and  inevitable 
consequence  called  into  question  the  justice  and  policy  of  the 
act  of  settlement.  Such,  in  the  archbishop's  view  of  it,  was 
.the  history,  and  such  t|;ie  substance,  of  the  petition  on  their 
lordships'  table. 

The  noble  baron  who,  on  a  former  night,  moved  the  ques- 
tion, and  who  never  rose  in  that  house  without  making  deep 
impression  upon  it ;  the  effect  of  great  talents,  profound  in* 
formation,  and  singular  perspicuity  \  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
nect and  implicate  the  substance  of  the  petition  with  the 
general  principles  of  toleration. 

The  archbishop  insisted  that  he  was  as  sincerely  attached  to 
the  genuine  principles  of  toleration  as  any  one  of  their  lord* 
ships.  He  considered  it  as  the  brightest  ornament  and  fairest 
grace  of  that  reformed  church  which  is  established  in  this 
kingdom :  but  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  con- 
found toleration  with  equality,  much  less  with  power  and 
eventual  superiority.  It  was  not  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  but  a 
plain  fact,  resting  on  historical  evidence^  that  toleration  is  a 
virtue  that  grows  naturally  out  of  a  sense  of  security,  and 
cannot  exist  for  a  moment,  where  danger  is  apprehended. 
If  their  lordships  should  determine  to  destroy  those  fences 
which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  their  ancestors  had,  with 
so,  much  delib.  rat iun  and  care,  erected  around  the  established 
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church,  they  would  do  unintentionally  wfthout  doubt,  but  in 
the  archbishop's  judgment  efiectually,  all  .that  was  in  their 
power  to  excite  and  provoke  that  bad  spirit  of  animosity  and 
religious  intolerance  that  marked  and  disgraced  the  worst 
pages  of  their  history  subsequent  to  the  reformation*  On 
these  grounds  the  archbishop  felt  it  his  duty  to  resist  the  mo* 
tion  of  going  into  a*  committee  to  consider  the  substance  of 
the  petition. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  passed  some  piquant  pleasantries 
upon  Lord  Redesdale's  suggestion  for  translating  the  Bible 
into  Irish,  and  preaching  sermons  in  thajtjanguige,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Irish  catholics,  in.  the  same  manner  as  the 
protestant  doctrines  were  propagated  in  Wales.  His  lord* 
ship,  by  a  reference  to  the  declarations  given  by  six  catholic 
universities  to  the  queries  which  had  been  put  to  them 
respecting  dangerous  doctrines  said  to  be  entertained  by 
the  Roman  catholics,  shewed  the  futility  of  the  objections 
made  to  their  enjoyment  of  all  political  rights. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  contended  thaj  every  thing"  which 
toleration  demanded  had  been  conceded  to  the  Roman  catho- 
lies.  They  had  no  grievances  now  to  endure  which  did  not 
equally  affect  many  other  descriptions  of  British  subjects. 
The  constitution  demanded  oaths,  tests  and  quaUfications  of 
all  kinds.  Our  liberty  was  sustained  by  a  system  of  checks. 
The  elective  franchise  was  limited ;  the  representative  must 
shew  his  qualification ;  the  dissenter  must  conform  to  the 
oaths }  the  eldest  sons  of  the  peers  of  Scotland  could  not  be 
jetumed  as  representatives  in  parliament  for  that  part  of  the 
kingdom;  and,  in  short,  no  penalty  now  remained  on  the 
Roman  catholics  which  did  not  attach  equally  on  other  de- 
scriptions. Nay,  •  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  had  more 
licence  in  the  oath  they  were  to  take  than  dissenters  here  ; 
they  W5ere  only  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king  and  his  family  5 
but  here  the  oath  was  to  the  king  and  his  family  being  pro^ 
testants.  He  said  the  basis  of  the  British  constitution  was  not 
equal  rights  to  all  men,  but  to  all  men  complying  with  and 
conforming  to  the  tests  which  that  constitution  demanded 
for  its  security.  He  urged  the  danger  to  the  act  of  settle- 
ment and  the  bill  of  rights  if  a  protestant  king  were  to  have 
a. catholic  cabinet,  and  he  quoted  the  expression  of  the  cele* 
bratedLord  Somers  on  the  nth  and  I2tb  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  containing  the  coronation  oath,  that  **  that 
ought  to  be  reverenced  as  the  Magna  Charia  of  England." 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  reminded  the  house  that  the  simple 
motion  was  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  committee,  in  which 

Voj-.II.  1805.  3Q  they 
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they  might  inquire  and  decide  what  could  safely  bjC  granted, 
and  what  ought  to  be  withheld.  He  thought  that  all  the 
alarms  of  danger,  from  tenets  that  were  no  longer  asserted, 
were  vifionary.  The  Roman  catholics  now  exercifed  them- 
felves  the  power  of  judgment,  and  did  not  deny  the  right  to 
others.  He  faw  no  danger  in  allowing  them  to  lit  in  parlia'< 
menty  and  thought  that  the  ho.ufe  fhould  go  into  a  com* 
mittec. 

Lord  Harrowby  could  not  agree  that  it  was  a  fit  moment 
to  agitate  the  queflion,  if  their  lordlhips  were  not  prepared 
to  think  it  a  fit  moment  to  concede  what  was  afked. 

The  Earl  of  Wejimorland — Having  been  one  of  his  majef- 
ty's  fervants  at  the  time  the  union  was  framed,  having  been 
in  fome  degree  alluded  to  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  and 
the  importance  of  the  meafure,  will  be  my  excufe,  however 
ably  the  fubjej^  has  been  debated,  for  ftatmg  the  grounds  of 
the  vote  I  (hall  give  this  night.  Having,  whilft  I  bad  the 
honour  of  ferving  his  majefly  in  Ireland,  twice  given  his  ma* 
jelly's  fandion  to  important  favours  i6  the  Roman  catho- 
lics of  that  kingdom;  having  been  twice^  thanked ,  by  that 
body,  and  alfured  that  the  period  of  my  adminiftration  would 
ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  the  catholics  of  Ire- 
land, I  trud,  in  eiving  my  decided  negative  to  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lard  for  a  committee,  it  is  unneccflary  for  me  to 
relieve  myfelf  of  any  fufpicions  of  being  actuated  by  fuper- 
llition  or  bigotry,  or  a  want  of  principles  of  liberality  or  to- 
leration. To  toleration  in  the  exercife  of  his  religion  and 
enjoyment  of  property,  every  fubjeft,  except  under  immi* 
nent  circumftances,  has  a  right  5  beyond  this  the  exercife  of 
political  power  is  a  queftion  not  of  right  but  of  expediency  ; 
a  right  which  every  ftate  has  exercifed,  which  every  ftate 
will  exercife,  in  defiance  of  all  the  new  theories,  in  defiance 
of  the  doftrines  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  bleeding  ex- 
ample of  the  French  republic.  '  '• 

Before  I  enter  into  the  difcuflion  of  this  queflion,  I  will 
^preface  two  obfervations :  firft,  notwithftanding  the  new  opi- 
nions, that  in  this  country  theeccleffaAical  cftablifhment  is 
infeparably  connedled  with  the  ftate ;  with  it  the  country 
has  grown  to  g'Ceatnefs,  and  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  or  deftroy  the"eftablifhment  of  the  church,  tends  to 
the  deftruftion  of  our  monarchy,  our  liberty,  and  our  politi- 
cal exiflence  :  fecondly,  that  all  the  examples  that  have  been 
produced  of  pcrfons  of  different  religions  being  allowed  to 
fervethe  ftate  in  other  countries,  in  no  degree  apply  to  this 
kingdom,  is  thofe  countries  are  fubjeft  to  arbitrary  govern- 
ment ; 
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meat;  and  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  no  inftance  can  be 
ihewn  of  a  fiec  ftate  with  a  free  parliament,  in  which  per- 
fbns  profeiling  a  faith  diftind  from  that  eftablifhment  have 
obtained  much  weight  and  confequence. 

In  difcuffing  this  queftion,  it  Ihauld  be  confidered  what  is 
aiked,  how  what  is  aiked  is  to  be  attained,  and  what  is  to  be 
fubftituted  in  the  place  of  that  you  take  away. 

What  is  alked  is  catholic  emancipation,  a  term  unfitting 
for  this  queftion,  or  for  this  aflembly.  Emancipate  the 
catholics  !  Do  they  require  ,the  pi  actor's  wand  to  be  re^ 
leafed  from  fervitude,  to  hold  property,  to  be  protcfted  in 
their  perfons  and  property  ?  They  are  as  free  as  any  fubjefls 
in  the  wo.ld.  Do  you  talk  of  emancipating  copyholders, 
cuftora-houfe  officers,  excifc  officers?  The  term,  as  it  was 
firft  intended,  applies  to  emancipate  Ireland,  that  is,  to  fe- 
parate  Ireland  from  the  government  of,  and  connexion  with 
England.  ,  * 

But  what  is  alked  ?  to  abolifh  all  diflinftions  between  pro- 
tectant and  papift,  to  place  the  papiil  upon  an  equality  with 
the  proteftant  j  whilft  any  diftinftion  remains,  however  high 
or  fpecial>  the  grievance  remains.  This  is  as  it  is  aiked,  as 
it  has  been  argued*  For  this  purpofe  you  cannot  move  a 
fiep  without  the  repeal  of  the  teft  and  corporation  a£ts«  la 
the  opinion  of  many,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  argu- 
ments lead,  you  muft  alfo  repeal  the  a£l  of  fupremacy  and 
uniformity,  the  bill  of  rights,  the  a£l  of  fettlement,  the  aft  of 
tmion  with  Scotland,  and  alter  the  king's  coronation  oath. 
There  perhaps  will  arife  a  queftion  between  original  com- 

f>a£l  and  the  fupremacy  of  parliament.  Unqueftionably  our 
aws  are  not  like  thofe  of  the  Medcs  and  Periians,  that  alter 
not ;  unqueftionably  no  parlianient  has  greater  power  than 
the  fucceedin^  one ;  but  to  this  only  I  argue  this  queftion, 
that,  conddering  the  folemnity  attendant  upon  thefe  laws,  it  • 
is  moft  unwife  to  raife  doubts,  and  agitate  the  minds  of  men 
upon  points  which,  even  in  the  opinion  of  many,  ftrike  at 
the  fettlement  of,  and  right  lo  the  crown  itfelf,  without  - 
urgent  and  preffing  neceffity,  without  being  convinced,  firft 
that  you  will  do  no  harm ;  next,  that  you  will  do  efllential 
benefit ;  and,  laftly,  that  you  have  a  plan  to  eftablifli,  for 
that  you  mean  to  take  away.  Now  what  are  the  reafons  af- 
iigned  for  this  meafure  ? — tliat  it  will  tend  to  the  fettlement 
and  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  Serious  as  I  confider  many 
other  parts  of  this  fubjedt,  if  I  thought  it  would  have  that 
cffeft,  I  would  enter  into  ^a  coniideration  of  it: — but  it  is 
becaufe  I  am  of  a  diametrically  oppofite  opinion  i  becaufe  I 
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am  convinced  that,  at  this  period,  it  would  plunge  that  coun* 
try  into  confulion,  I  am  decidedly  againft  it«  I  fhould  ht 
glad  to  afk,  if  it  is  likely  to  tend  to  the  tranquillity  of  a 
country  compored  of  two  defcriptions  of  inhabitants,  the  one 
pofleifed  of  the  property  and  the  magiftracy,  few  in  number, 
contending  and  prote£ling  rhemfelves  againft  the  more  nu«. 
xnerous  clafs,  lo  open  every  fituation  as  a  (cenc  of  contcft  ? 
I  conlider  the  firft  operation  of  this  meafure  to  he,  to  make 
this  country  a  fcene  of  confufion,  corruption,  and  riot,  not 
only  for  parliament  but  for  magiftracy,  and  ^tuations  in  all 
the  towns,  as  defcribed  by  Lucan. 

Lethe  Hsc^ue  amlytas  urbia 

Annua  venali  referens  certamina  caropo* 

The  prieft  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  leading  them  to  everf 
outrage,  and  religious  bigotry  carried  to  the  utmoft  extent. 
The  power  of  th^  protellant  landlords  would  have  no  ef- 
fcA  againft  a  religioui»  combination. 

Next,  what  are  the  caufes  of  the  difcontents  in  Ireland ) 
high  rents,  heavy  taxes,  tithes,  the  pnmerty  poflcfled  bj 
perfons  fpeaking  a  different  language,  of^  different  manners 
a;id  habits  from  the  peafantry,  a  double  clergy,  the  protef- 
tant  clergy  in  affluence,  the  catholic  in  poveity.  May  I  afk, 
which  of  the  grievances  will  this  a£t  touch  ?  will  it  lower 
,rifnts  or  taxes  ?  will  it  alter  the  ftate  of  property  ?  will  it 
teach  tke^  landlords  Irifh,  or  the  pea(ants  Englifh  }  wilt  it 
lower  tithes  ?  will  it  make  the  proteftant  clergy  low,  and 
raife  the  catholic  prieft  i  perhaps  it  may,  and  here  is  the 
difficulty.  If  this  operates  lightly  and  gentfy,  aspoffibly  jt 
may,  it  would  not  afFe£l  the  mafs  of  the  country  ;  if  it 
operates  to  afFeA  the  mafs,  it  may  operate  to  an  extent  that 
may  be  fatal  to  the  Britifh  connexion.  I  have  long  enter- 
tained an  opinion,  that  the  difcontents  of  Ireland  have  arifeq 
from  other  caufes,  and  not  from  religious  difabilities.  Let 
vs  es^amine  hiftory  ;  I  ftiall  not  go  into  the  difcarded  code^ 
except  to  aik  if  fo  much  was  faid  upon  it  for  the  fake  of 
tranquillity  ?  Firft,  I  look  to  the  year  1'782  ;  then  all  the 
grievances  of  the  nati^  were  brought  forth  by  the  patriots 
of  that  i>erii>d,  various, — Ample  repeal,  independent  parlia- 
ment, Iree  trade  ;  not  a  word  of  religious  grievances.  I 
proceed  to  1189  ;  grievances  enough,  wrongs  enough  of  s^ 
noble  marquis,  wrongs  that  will  never  be  forgiven  by  thofe 
who  wiftied  to  riik  the  feparation  of  the  countries  for  the 
fake  of  party,  nor  forgotten  by  thofe  who  know  that,  by  his 
ability  and  nrn^hefs,  he  preferved  that  kingdom  to  his  fove- 
l^eign,  and  the  connexion  between  ^e  countneit*    The  par* 
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ties  in  parliament,  and  the  Whig  Club,  ftating  all  the  grieve 
ances;  not  a  word  of  religious  gtievances.  Is  it  to  be  be* 
lieved,  that  the  great  patriots  of  the  day  fhould  not  have 
mentioned  religious  grievances,  if  any  fuch  oppreiled^^the 
people  ?  [  proceed  farther  to  the  year  1791  ;  relaxation  was 
given  to  the  catholics  in  England;  the  lri(h  catholics na« 
Curally  applied ;  wha't  happened  ?  the  Irifh  houfe  of  cotn<» 
nions  would  not  grant  the  claims ;  no — they  threw  the  pe« 
tition  off  the  tible,  twencyi-three  only  objeding. 

Now  I  argue  not  the  right  or  the  wrong  on  this  fubjed; 
but  this  I  contend,  that  the  great  patriots  of  that  time  would 
not  have  rejefted  thefe  petitions  if  t^ie  ftate  of  the  laws  had 
been  an  oppreflion  to  the  country.  When,  then,  was  the  dif- 
covery  made  ?  why  as  foon  as  it  was  difcovered  that  the  go*, 
v^nment  of  England  wiihed  to  do  every  thing  that  was 
proper  for^he  catholics,  then  the  grievance  was  made  out, 
then  the  patriots  began  to  cry  out ;  and  whatever  was  givcnv 
the  determination  was  to  aik  for  more  ;  fo  the  more  we 
give,  the  more  we  fhall  be  aflced,  till  your  lorddiips  have 
nothing  more  to  furrendcr.  May  it  be  alkcd  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  conceflions  of  1793  ?  The  catholics  were 
relieved  from  every  law  affeding  the  mafs  of  the  people. 
The  profeffion  of  the  law  was  opened,  the  magiftracy, 
right  of  voting,  freedom  of  corporations,  trades,  &c.  What 
happened  immediately  i  univerfal  infurre^ion,  devaftation, 
and  cruelty.  May  I  venture  to  aik  then,  if  it  is  probable 
that  thofe  who  returned  treafon  for  kindnefs,  and  murder  for 
favour,  upon  points  thatdirediy  affefled  them,  are  likely  to 
become  mild  and  grateful  fubjeds  for  favouis  that  aneft 
them  only  diftantiy  and  collaterally  ?  Upon  this  point  of  the 
argument  ( beg  to  be  diftin^flily  underftood.  I  do  not  bring  this 
4irguinent  againft  the  meafure  ;  if  it  is  right  with  a  view  to  the 
-l3atholics  of  Ireland,  let  it  be  done  ;  if  it  is  right  with  a  view 
to  the. catholics  qf  England,  if  it  is  right  upon  general  policy, 
let  it  he  done  ;  but  let  no  man's  mind  be  influenced  in  de- 
ciding upon  this  queftion  by  the  opinion  that  conceflioirs  of 
this  nature  are  likely  to  tranquillize  Ireland;  We  are  told 
it  arifes  out  of  the  union  ;  how  ?  was  it  promifed  i  certainly 
not.  Did  the  catholics  carry  the  union?  certainly  not. 
Was  the  queQion  tried  at  the  union  ?  why,  it  was  pre- 
viouily  reje£led  by  both  parliaments  before  the  union, 
and  at  the  tio^e  of  the  union  itfelf,  it  was  a  ftrange  fort 
of  expe^tion  that  what  both  parliaments  rejeSed  be-> 
fore  sind  at  the  union,  fliould  be  done  as  foon  as  they  were 
united.    But  is  it  not  well  known  that  cbe  meafure  could 
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not  have  been  carried  if  this  propolition  had  been  clogged  to 
it  ?  Is  it  not  well  known  that  the  mod  zealous  friends  of 
that  meafure  would  have  oppofed  the  union  if  this  had  made 
'  a  party  confidering  it  as  leading  to  the  feparation  of  the 
countries  ?  *^  But  it  will  pleafe  the  people  of  Ireland/*  Are 
vou  to  iearn  that  there  are  two  defcriptions  of  perfons  in  that 
kingdom  ?  will  it  pleafe  the  proteflants  of  Ireland  ;  thofe  who 
carried  that  great  meafure,  thofe  who  preferved  that  country 
to  this  ?  It  leems  as  if  noble  lords  haci  forgotten  fuch  people 
exifted  ;  I  have  not  heard  mention  of  them  from  any  one  of 
them  ;  a  people  by  whofe  loyalty  and  courage,  in  a  fitua* 
tion  unparalleled,  that  kingdom  was  fecured  ;  whofe  con* 
dud  was  never  equalled  by  any  defcription  of  men  in  any 
country.  Why,  then,  what  muft  be  done  ?  I  fay,  "  let  the 
union  alone,"  let  that  great  meafure  alone,  let  it  work,  as  it 
has  begun,  the  fettlement  of  that  country,  and  let  not  the 
operation^  of  that  great  meafure  be  impeded  by  bringing  the 
catholics  forward  at  an  unfit  feafoHi  to  be  made  the  tool  and 
fport  of  Brilifh  fa£tions. 

In  confidering  the  petition  feveral  obfervations  might  be 
made;  but  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  merely  to  two  ;  the  firft  is, 
an  infinuation  that  the  catholics  have  not  the  benefit  of 
equal  juflice.  Now,  for  one,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve  on  ^he 
unfairnefsr  of  this  infinuation,  and  to  defy  any  man  to  fhew 
that  equal  judice  in  that  country  is  not  done  to  every  man  of 
whatever  religion  or  defcription  he  may  be.  Secondly,  that 
the  petition  is  figned  by  no  prieft.  From  this  three  obfer- 
vations may  be  made ;  firft,  that  the  priefts  difapprove  of 
the  tenets  and  declarations  contained  in  the  petition,  and  do 
not  choofe  to  give  it  their  countenance  ;  fccondly,  the  one 
which  furprifed  me,  and  which  the  noble  lord  feemed  to 
countenaTice,  that,  as  its  requefis  did  not  affeft  their  order» 
they  did  not  choofe  to  fign  it ;  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  therefore  did  not  deferve  their  application.  To  neither 
of  thefe  obfervations  (hail  I  give  any  weight,  but  I  will  give 
one  more  fitting  the  condud  and  charadler  of  that  reverend 
body,  the  fupcrior  clergy  of  whom,  from  every  thing  I  ex- 
perienced, I  (hall  always  fpcak  with  refpe^l.  The  rcafoa 
that  I  conceive  why  the  priefts  did  not  fign  the  petition  is, 
that  they  difapproved  of  the  feafon  ;  that  thev,  who  knew  the 
llatc  and- temper  of  their  own  people,  the  ftate  and  temper 
of  the  proteftants,  knew  that  the  time  was  unfitting  for  the 
difcuifion  ;  that  neither  party  had  forgiven  the  fuffermgs  and 
injuries  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  that  to  revive  the  confi- 
deratioa  of  this  queftion  would  only  be  to  revive  the  horrors 
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of  the  rebellion.  They  therefore,  in  which  I  concur  witli 
,them,  wilhed  to  poilpone  the  confideration  of  their  fituation 
to  a  more  favourable  moment ;  and  when,  as  was  ably  ob« 
ferved,  fo  very  few  perfons  have  (igned  this  petition  from 
feveral  parts  of  Ireland,  it  may  be  areued  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  catholics  concur  in  this  opinion  with  the  pneft- 
hood. 

Having  looked  at  tliis  queftion  as  it  related  to  Ireland,  let 
us  extend  our  view  to  its  general  effect.  What  is  the  fiatc 
of  England,  of  Scotland  ?  perfedtly  quiet ;  no  religious  jea- 
loufy,  every  man  worfhipping  the  Deity  according  to  the 
form  he  approves.  Will  the  noble  lora  enfure  the  conti- 
nuance of  luch  a  ftate  if  this  motion  is  complied  with?  And 
here  an  obfervation  fhould  be  made ;  the  Irifh  parliaments, 
taunted  as  they  have  been  as  bigots*  and  opprefTors,  in  WJli 
gave  coniiderable  privileges  to  the  catholics  ;  have  the  Eng- 
lifh  done  fo  to  their  catholics,  whofe  loyalty  and  good  con- 
duft  has  been  unimpeached,  and  againft  whom  fufpicion 
never  broached  a  whifper  in  their  disfavour  ?  The  argument 
of  the  dangers  attending  the  meafures  in  Ireland  not  apply- 
ing  in  England,  why  did  not  the  noble  lords  propofe  relaxa-. 
lions  to  the  fame  extent  ?  becaufe  the  ftate  and  temper  of  the 
country  would  not  bear  the  proportion.  What  is  the  cafe  of 
Scotland  ?  why  even  the  laws  of  1791  were  not  extended  to 
that  country.  What  is  to  be  argued  from  this  ?  that  thofe 
who  had  the  management  of  Scotland  knew  the  ftate  and 
temper  of  that  country  would  not  bear  the  difcuflion  ; — that 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  catholics,  injurious  to  the  pro* 
teftants.  May  I  then  afk,  what  has  happened  to  induce  you 
to  throw  this  meafure  wild  upon  the  country  ?  Does  any  man 
wifh  to  renew  the  Horrors  of  the  year  1780?  Is  any  man 
fure  that  the  cry  may  not  be  raifed  that  the  church  is  in 
danger,  and  may  there  not  be  fome  ground  for  this  alarm  ? 

It  was  very  aoly  (hewn,  and  I  fhall  not  again  go^over  the 
ground,  that  this  queftion  might  throw  the  one  hundred  Irifti 
members  and  the  whole  power  of  Ireland  into  the  hand  of 
the  catholics.  Calculate  what  the  diflenters  of  this  country 
are  ;  add  to  thefe  thofe  of  no  religion,  thofe  willing  to  facri- 
fice  the  eftablifhment  to  free  themfelves  from  tithes  and 
taxes ;  coniider  the  tempting  ftate  of  the  polleflions  of  the 
church  as  a  fource  of  taxation ;-  contemplate  the  effects  of 
an  union  of  thefe  bodies  ading  fyftematically,  forming  fub- 
Icriptions ;  recolleft  that  parties  may  be  in  this  country  who 
w  uld  go  all  lengths  to  attain  and  maintain  power,  and  no- 
body 
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)>odf  cad  calmljr  iay  very  ferious  attacks  might  not  be  mado 
on  the  eftablifhment  of  the  church.  We  are  told  this  is  not 
a  time  to  exclude  men  from  the  fervice  of  the  Hate  for  reU- 
gious  opinions.  In  the  firft  place,  in  Ireland  the  catholics  are 
not  generally  excluded  ;  and  fecondly,  it  is  not  ah  account  of 
teligious  opinions,  but  becaufe  they  will  not  aclcriovrledge  the 
fupremacy  of  the  kin^,  and  come,  in  a  general  way  ofcomf 
iidering  the  fubjeA,  within  the  provifions^  of  the  2Uh  Henry 
the  Eighth.  We  are  likewtfe  told,  th^t  the  fears  of  the 
pope  and  pretender  are  gone  by  ;  of  the  latter  certainly,  ex- 
cept by  arguments  there  feem  fome  attempts  to  let  up  bil 
title.  But  the  pope  has  no  power*  It  is  not  the  power  of  the 
pope,  but  the  power  of  thoie  oirer  whom  the  pe|i€  has  influ- 
ence, that  19  to  be  conlidered  ;  and  if  that  unfortunate  per* 
fen,  having  difgraced  his  reverend  band  by  anointing  a 
lifurper,  is  a  prifoner  in  his  caoiiai,  and  under  bis  authority 
has  a  communication  with  Ireland,  and  fpirttual  mixed  with 
civil  authority  appointing  the  hierarchy  of  the  countryi  who 
can  deny  this  is  a  folecifm  in  politics^  and  cadnot  be  con*  < 
tern  plated  without  appreheniion  } 

But  what  I  mod  difapprove  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
queftion  is  brought  forward.  Whoever  propofes  a  change 
of  fo  important  a  nature  as  this  is»  whoever  propofes  to  alter 
laws,  ought  to  explain  the  whole  plan  and  the  whole  pro* 
jea.  * 

It  was  faid  that,  in  the  conlideration  of  reftrifiive  laws, 
all  that  excluded  perfons  from  equal  power,'  the  ouut  lay 
upoQ  thofe  to  ihew  caufe  who  wifhed  for  thdir  continuance. 
Is  it  fo  ?  I  knfTwnot  how  the  people  of  England  will  like  to 
hear  that  they  are  to  (hew  caufe  for  the  protcAion  of  the 
corporations  and  their  franchifes  again  ft  univerfal  fufirage, 
of  freeholders  againft  copyholders ;  but  for  one,  I  am  ready 
to  take  the  ffnn;.  **  Wliat  have  you  gaincdby  ibe  war  ?'* 
was  frequently  aiked  ;  what  was  the  noble  lord>  anfwer  ? 
^«  that  I  have  furvived  the  fliock  under  which  other  nations 
have  funk,**  quod/perv  tuum  eft.  I  liilened  with  confiderahle 
attention  to  hear  what  was  to  be  propofed,  1  he  firfl  D.oMe 
lord  was  all  general,  and  feemcd  to  pro^efs  only  a  compli- 
ance with  the  peiitioh  in  aid  of  this  favoured  fcA,  foigetupg 
all  others  upon  equal  clainis,  thdugh  bis  argument  wem  to 
the  full  extent  to  them;  but  no  guard,  no  declaration -of 
what  was  to  be  put  in  the  place.  I  attended  witli  great 
anxiety  to.the  next,  in  the  blue  ribbon,  fully  convinced^, by 
lus  mature  judgment  and  difcrction*  that  he  had  fome  dif* 
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tinA  plan  to  produce,  whicb,  whilft  it  gave  liberty  in  one 
inftance,  wouid  fet  up  fome  fubftitute  and  guard  on  the  other. 
Not  a  word.  . 

As  to  the  third  noble  Idrd,  from  the  extent  of  his  argu^ 
meotS)  I  heard  at  least  nothing  in  favour  of  any  religious  esta<- 
blishment.  We  ought  to  see  the  whole  plan  and  the  whole 
project,  that  we  may  be  sure,  when  we  come  into  this  com- 
mittee, any  two  of  the  proposers  may  agree  upon  what  they 
would  wish  to  have  done.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  new 
work  of  Vauban,  and  to  know  if  I  cannot  proceed  against  it 
'  by  sap  or  storm  with  more  prospect  of  success  than  against 
this  ancient  castie,  which  has  been  fortified  at  every  point 
where  danger  has  threatened*    > 

We  have  been  told  that  <h4s  proposal  is  to  strengthen  the 
chnrch  establishment,  to  produce  the  tranquillity  c^  Ireland, 
and  secure  the  settlement  of  the  union ;  but  I  must  look  not 
ut  the  professions  of  the  proposer,  but  at  the  tendency  of  the 
project  I  and  as  I  am  convinced  that  its  discussion  at  this  im^ 
proper  and  unfitting  period  will,  instead  of  strengthening, 
shake  the  establishment  of  the  church  ;  instead  of  tranquil- 
lizing, will  convulse  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  instead  of  ce- 
menting the  union,  will  risk  the  separation^  I  must  beg  the 
tioble  lords  hot  at  such  a  moment  to  hazard  the  horrors  an4 
the  miseries  of  religious  contests. 

The  Bishop  ^f  St.  Asaph — My  lords,  In  delivering  ray  senr 
timents  upon  th»s  sul]ject,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  maintaiv 
that  temper  of  €XK>1  discission,  which  a  question  affecting  so 
numerous  and  so  respectable  a  description  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  a  question  so  important  and  momentous  in  its  bean- 
tngs  and  consequences,  demands. 

My  lords,  if  I  should  feel  it  to  be  my  dvty  to  resist  the 
prayer  of  this  petition ;  my  vote  will  not  be  £9unded  upon 
^ny  uncharitable  sentiments,  entertained  by  mc,  of.  that 
branch  of  the  christian  family,  which  holds  communion  with 
the  church  of  Rome.  I  shaU  easily  find  credit  with  your 
lordships  for  this  assertion;  i  shaH  easily  find  credit  fidr  it- 
w^ith  the  country;  I  shall  easily  find  credit  for  it  with  the 
Rotnan  catholics  themsdves.  For  of  every  measure  that  has 
been  brought  forward,  during  the  time  that  I  have  had  a  seat 
in  this  house,  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  catholics  from  the 
old  penal  laws,  it  is  well  known  I  have  been  a  strenuous  sup- 
porter ;  some  measures  of  a  contrary  tendency^  I  have  stre- 
nuously and  successfully  resisted. 

My  lords,  I  do  not  hold^  tha^  there  is  anf  thing  .in  the 
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Roman  catholic  religibn  at  Tariance  with  the  principles  of 
loyalty.  I  impute  not  actual  disloyalty,  far  from  it)  to  di(6 
JRomtin  catholics  of  this  kingdom  at  the  present  day.  I  dp 
not  believe  that  any  Roman  catholic  of  tihts  co^ntry  at  the 
present  day,  thinks  himself  at  liberty  not  to  keep  faith  with 
heretics,  not  bound  by  his  oaths  to  a  protestant  gcr^^emment, 
or  that  the  pope  can  release  him  from  the  obligation  of  his 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  sovereign.  The  questions  upon  these 
points,  which  were  some  years  since  proposed  to  foreign  univen 
aities,  and  to  the  faculties  of  divinity  abroad,  and  the  answer^ 
that  were  returned,  which  a  noble  earl  this  evoning-  read  in 
his  place,  werc^  no  news  to  me.  I  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  questions  proposed,  and  the  answers  returned ;  in 
which  these  abominable  principles  were  most  explicitly  an4 
unanimously  reprobated  by  the  learned  bodies  to  which  the 
questions  were  propounded.  And  I  am  persuad<^  that  the 
Roman  catholics  of  this  country  are  sincere  in  theip-^i^^^'c'^ 
and  abjuration  of  those  pernicious  maxims.  I  hold,  that  the 
Roman  catholics  of  this  country  are  dutiful  and  loyid  subjects 
of  his  majesty,  and  I  think  them  as  well  entitled  to  erarj 
thing  that  can  be  properly  called  toleration,  and  to  every  in- 
dulgence which  can  be  extei^ded  to  them  with  ss^ty  to  the 
principles  of  our  constitution,  as  many  of  those  who  do  u^ 
the  honour  to  call  themselves  our  pmtestani  br^hrin\  the 
Roman  catholics  indeed  differing  less  from  us,  in  essential 
points  of  doctrine  and  in  church  discipline,  than  ^3any  of 
them.  But  my  mind  is  so  unfash^onably  constructed  that  it 
cannot  quit  hold  of  the  distinction  between  toleratiptn  and  adt 
snission  to  political  power  and  authority  in  the  state.  The 
object  of  toleration  is  conscientious  scruples.  I  conceive  that 
the  Roman  cathblics  already  enjoy  a  perfect  toleration.  The 
statutes,  which  exclude  them  from  offices  of  high  trust  and 
authority  in  the  state,  are  not  penal.  Such  exclusions  are 
not  penalties,  and  the  relaxation  of  those  statutes  would  not 
be  toleration.  It  would  be  an  indulgence  of  a  vefy  diffi!rent 
kind.  And  although  I  wish  the  Roman  catholics  should  en-*. 
joy  toleration  in  its  frill  extent,  that  they  should  be  sul^ect  tq 
no  penalties  for  any  religious  opinions  which  noay  be  peculiar 
to  them,  to  no  restraint  in  the  use  of  their  own  forms  of  wor- 
ship among  themselves ;  yet  I  could  not,  without  anxiety  and 
apprehension,  see  a  Roman  catholic  upon  that  wookack, 
where  my  noble  and  learned  friend  now  sits,  or  on  the  bench 
of  justice  so  worthily  occupied  by  a  noble  and  learned  lord  at 
piy  ri^ht  hanc}.    My  lords,  this  petition  goes  this  length.    It 
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"ftnjs^  that  a  Roman  catholic  may  be  inTested  t^ith  the  capa- 
city of  beinj^  any  thing  in  the  state,  but  king.  Now,  if  there 
Woidd  be  no  danger  to  the  con^tution,  to  admit  a  Romail 
-tathdi£  ^o  be.  any  thing  but  kin^,  if  thid  would  be  a  safe 
thing  to  do,  i  confess  it  is  beybnd  the  powers  of  my  mind  td 
imagine  upon  what  principle  the  act  of  settlement  can  he  de- 
fended. 

My  fords,  my  mind  is  not  yet  brought  to  thai  modern  libe* 
Mity  of  sentiment,  whith  holds  it  to  oe  a  matter  of  indifFe- 
i-ence  to  the  state,  of  what  religion  the  poisons  toay  be,  who 
fiH  its  highest  offices.  I  hold,  that  there  is  danget-  to  the 
-^ate,  wheli  persons  are  admitted  to  high  offices  Who  are  hot 
of  the  religion  of  the  state,  b^  it  What  it  may.  And  I  ani 
^eady  to  arg^e  this  Tcry  fairly  j  I  thinJk;  in  my  conscience^ 
that  I  myselfi  being  a  protestant,  should  have  been  a  Very 
unfit  l^rion-  to  have  held  any  high  office  under  the  old 
French  govet^ment. ,  My  lords,  the  noble  sccretairy  of  state, 
in  the  mmer  night's  debate,'  argued  this  point  of  the  inex- 
Jiedioncy  of  admitting  petsons  differing  in  religious  pet-suar 
UoB  from  the  state ;  ht  atpied  it  from  the  practice  bjT  anti- 
(quity  i  and  he  argiied  justly.  It  certainly  was  the  pojicy  bf 
^  the  states  of  antiquity,  to  reqiiire  that  persons  in  o^ce  in 
the  state,  should  be  of  the  established  religioh  of  the  country; 
I  shall  ai'gile  from  the.  sad  'eJcperiehce,  \mich  modem  timed 
tifibrd,  otthe  mischief  of  riving  way  to  the  contrary  prin- 
tiplc.  Having  said  that  I  xi^ill  argue  from  mbdern  times,  t 
hiay  seem  to  be  going  somewhat  back,  if  1  mention  the 
French  Hugonbts.  But  they  ate  an  instance  in  point.  I  will 
^y,  that  the  Hugonots  were  very  bad  subjects  of  Roinan  ca- 
tholic France.  They  became  bad  subjects  In  tohsequehcis  bH 
the  extravagant  indulgencie^,  whieh,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
they  were  permitted  to  enjoy.  They  became  at  last  so  bad, 
that  the  Ft'ehch  government  iv^as  provoked  to  revoke  those 
indulgehcies ;  and  the  .cruel  persecution  took  place,  which 
drove  them  from  their  country.  The  persecution  was  cruel, 
tut  it  was  the  natural  efrdct  of  impolitic  indulgence;  and 
such  iridulgeiice  miy  always  be  expettcd  to  terminate  in  such 
tnidty.  BUt,  t  rely  chiefly  on  the  events  of  mlich  later 
times  ;— of  our  own  times.  I  ask,  what  was  the  real  begin- 
tiing-and  radical  cause  of  that  di*eadful  convulsion,  which,  at 
this  moment,  shakes  all  Eui-ope  f  What  was  the  real  begin- 
ning and  first  caUse  of  the  Subversion  of  the  ancient  French 
govenkment,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  the  venerable  GaUican 
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church  ?  Was  it  not  the  placing  of  Nechar,  that  protestinV 
republican,  at  the  head  of  the  oouasds  of  monarchical  Rooun 
catholic  France  ? 

Nqw^  my  lords,  if  chert  he  danger  m,  admitting  a  prote-* 
lant  to  a»y  high  part  in  a  -Roman  catholic  government,  the 
danger  certainly  must  be  rather  greater  of  admitting  a  Re^ 
man.  catholic  to  any  high  part  in  a  protestant  goTernmeat* 
And-  for  this  reason ;  that  the  Roman  catholic  pledges  his 
obedience,  within  a  certain  limit,  to  a  foreign  power>  whicb 
is  not  the  case,  of  the  protestan^.  I  say,  within  a  certain 
limits  For  I  am  aware  of  the  distinction,  between  the  spiri* 
tual  supremacy  of  the  pope,  which  ii>  all  which  onr  Roman 
catholics  acknowledge,  and  his  authority  in  civil  matters^ 
which  they  renounce.;  and  I  ttettere  them  to  be  perfocdy  siiH 
cere  in  that  rentmciation.  But,  there  is  such  a  connectimi 
between  authority  in  spiritual  matters  and  in  civil,  that  Iap-» 
prehjcnd  some  degree  of  civil  authority  may  indirectly  arise 
out  of  the  spiritual  supremacy ;  insomuch  that  the  coBscien* 
tious  R(»nan  catholic  may  sometimes  find  himself  hampered 
between  his  acknowledgment  and  his  reminciatioiu  It  is 
jtrue^  however^  that  the  Roman  catholics  of  this  part  of -the 
united  kingdom,  explicitly  cenounce  even  thnt  indirect  au^ 
thority  of  Uie  pope  in  civil  matters.  For  the  English  Roman 
cathoUc  swears,  that  '*  he  does  net  believe,  that  the  pope  of 
Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  state  or  poten** 
tate»  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil^  jurisdie« 
lion,  power,  superiority  or  pre*enainence,  directly  or  indi^^ 
rectly,  within  this  realm."  I  very  well  remember,  (and  t 
have  reason  to  remember  itf  for  I  had  a  great  share  in  that 
husiness^)  that  when  the  oath  ta  be  imposed  upon  the  Roman 
catholics  was  under  consideration  in  this  house,  there  was 
some  hesitation  about  the  wocd  '^  indirectly.**  Some  of  us 
thought,  that  it  would  be  pressing  too  hard  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  Roman  catholic  to  make  him  ab>ure  that, 
which  might  seem  to  be  an  appendage  only  of  what  he  was 
permitted  to  acknowledge.  The  word  however  was  after 
some  debate  lilserted.  It  stands  in  the  oath,  and  the  English 
Roman  catholic  abjures,  even  that  incilira  authority  of  thef 
pope  .in  temporal  and  civil  matters.  -StUl  I  £ear,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  spiritual  and  tcn^poral,  it  may  not  ah* 
ways  be  easy  to  de6ne.  And  I  must  observe,  that  the  Irkb 
oath  is  not  drawxl  with  the  sqme  precision.  .The  word  '*  in* 
directly"  is  o^^ittcd.    And  there  is  another  important  omis-' 
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aion.  llie  Irisdi  Roman  catholic  does  not)  so  ez^citiy  aa 
the  English,  bmd  Jbimielf  txi  maintain  the  protestant  success 
ston. 

My  l»nb»  Ji^iving  mentioned  these  oaths,  I  niust  take  occ»- 
9ion»  in  justice  to  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  of  Englan<l,  to 
9et  right  a  matter,  which  I  think  was  inaccurately  stated  by  u 
noble  and  learned -lord^  an  the  former  night's  debate.  That 
noble  and  learned  Jord^eemed  to  think^that  the  Roman  catholic 
clergy  of  this- CQuntiy. scrupled  to  make  those  abjurations^ 
which  ,their  ;laity  have  made.  And  he  told  your  lordships 
that,  when  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Rom^  catholics  was 
brought  intoparliamentt  the  apostolical  vicars  put  forth  an 
encyclical  letter  forbidding  the  people  of  their  communion  to 
take  the  oath  pt^pared  for  them.  Now,  it  is  very  tru<;^  that 
the  aposlolicEdvvicaifs  forbad  the  taking  of  that  oath,  which 
stood  in  the  IhII  originally  brought  into  the  h^nse  of  corn- 
monsy  which.actiinlly  passed  that  house.  But  their  objection 
to  the  oath  was  not»  tJuit  th^  were  unwiUing  that  dsMiii»^peo^ 
pie  shouldswtat  ft)  tlie  maintenancse  of  the  protestant  4ucces» 
sion,;  or  to  the  nmuEkcis^on  of  the  pope's  indirect  as  w^U-  as 
direct  authorityjft  temporals ;  but  ^eoath^  as  it  was  frame4 
in  the.  lower .  house^  contained  sooie  theological  dogmatti 
which  they  deem^ed^  and  in  my  judgment  rightly  de^ned^  im-r 
pious-  and  heretical.  The  dogmata,  to  which  I  alkidet 
amounted  to  an  abjuration  of  the  l^itimate  authority  of  the 
priesthood,  in  the  administration  of.  what  we  ehun:hAi(n  eatt 
the  power  flf  the  keys.  Abjurations,  which  I,'  a  protestaat 
bishop,  would  not  make,  and  I  should  impute  great  blame  to 
aihy  priest  of  mine,  who  should  condescend  to  make  thiem. 
It  was.on  account  of  these  abjurations,  that  the  apostolical 
vicars  reprobated  the  oath  as  it  stood  in  the  first  bill ;  and 
when-  the  oath  was  amended  in  that  part,  as  it  was  in  this 
Kouse,  the.  vicars  apostolic  made  no  further  objection.  On 
the  contrary^,  whea  the  bill  had  passed,  they  exhorted  their 
people,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  to  take  the  oath  as  it  now 
stands,  and  they  have  I  believe  themselves  taken  it. 

My  lords,  at  the  beginning  of  this 'debate,  aJthoogh  I  ne^^ 
ver  thought  of  consenting  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  in  the 
extent  to  which  it  goes ;  yet^  I  contes,  the  inclination  of  my 
mind  was  not  tot  oppose  the  motion,  of  going  into  a  commit* 
tee.  I  thought  it  might  best  become  the  gravity  of  your 
lordships'  prqcceduigs,  to  consider  the  subject  in  detail,  to 
examine  the  petition,  article  by  article.  For,  I  hold  not  with 
those,  who  tnink  that  because  the  whole,  or  any  thing  like 
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the  trhote}  catnaot  be  granted,  nothkhg  might  be  concededr 

And  it  was  not  till  the.  debate  had  made  a  connderalik  pra^ 

mssf  that  my  mind  was  changed.    But  I  must  declare*  thkt  it 

0  ndw  completely  changed,  by  the  represeotaiioo  that  hat. 

bton  made  to  us  by  very  high  authority,  of  thetdval  Mat^^if 

die  Roman  catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland.    My  loi'4s,  I  hoM 

long  understood,  that  the  Roman  catholic  dergy  Ui  Udtsai 

mete  upon  a  different  footing  from  their  brethr»here*  titet 

the  Roman  catholic  clergy  appear  in  .the  imassuming  character 

of  mere  missionaries.  There  ard  no  diocesan  bishops,  no  parisfi . 

priests.  England  is  divided  into  four  districts,  which  are  si]^)eriaii 

tended  in  spirituals  by  four  bishops  in^partiha,  a  bishop  tiOsnf 

turiae,  a  bishop  of  Acanthos,  &c.who  take  thetitieof  vicais  apos« 

tolic^and  exertke  their  spiritual  authority  wnhimat  modest^ 

and  decorum,  and  in  a  manner  perfisetly  inommsiv&to  thd 

established  chtirch  and  to  the  state.    I  knew  that,  in  Irdandi' 

each  province  has  its  titular  archbishop,  eachdioeese  its  tit«^ 

hr  bishop,  and  each  parish  it9  titular  priest.    But  1  had  nd 

conception,  t&U  ft  noUe  and  learned  lord  inlbraied  us  nf  it| 

thai  these  tituhr  prehUM  and  priesta  claim  to  be  the  rigfalfiii 

posaeasors  of  the  i«ipectiv&  sees  and  parishes,  aftd  irtai^tldr 

pndatBs'and  priests  of  the  established  church  as  usurpers  and. 

sfltrudefa.  I  had  qb  conception,  that  the  titular  archbishop  ttf 

Armagh  would  publicly  taJce  to  himself  the  stile  of  Arma^ietui 

ahd  designate  the  lord  primate  by  the  simple  appellation  of 

Dn  3tuaft.    The  withholding  hrom  the  lord  primate  thH 

title  which  belongs  to  him,  in  itself  is  no  great  matter.  But  thd 

tiaim  to  jurisdiction,  in  exclusion  of  the  ^tablished  pi^lacj^ 

and  priesthood,  is  another  thing.    A  noble  duke  on  the  cp^ 

posite  bench  has  saidyin  exculpation  of  them,  that  these  Ro« 

inati  catholic  prelates  are  really  **  bishops/'    Most  li&dkmbb* 

cdly,  they  are  bishops  as  truly  as  any  here.    They  are  of  thki 

episcopal  order ;  and  men,  1  dare  say,  in  their  individual  cha^ 

'  Tacter,  highly  worthy  of  that  pre-eminence  in  the  church. 

But,  I  am  sure  the  nobleduke  knows  enough  of  our  ecdesi^ 

astical  matters,    to  be  apprised  of  the  distihction  betwecri 

«*  the  power  of  order"  ind  the  "  power  of  jurisdiction.*' 

*rhe   "  power  of   order"   these   Roman   catholic  prelates 

possess.     But  the  **  power  of  jurisdiction''  does  not  of  ne* 

cessity  attach  upon  the  ^^power  of  order/'     A  man  may  bed 

bishop,  and  yet  it  follows  not  of  necessity,  that  he  is  bishop  of 

^  diocese.    The  twp  powers,  that  of  order  and  that  of  jurist 

diction,  are  quite  distinct,  and  of  distinct  origin.    The  powel^ 

K)i  order  is  properly  a  capacity  of  exercising  the  power  df  ju& 

X  risdictibn 
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rbdiction  conferred  by  a  competent  authority.'  And  thispowcr 
pf /order  is  conveyed  through  the  hierarchy  itielf,  and  no  other 
pothority  bat  that  of  the  hierarchy  can  give  it.     The  only 
pompeteot  authority  to  give  the  power  of  episcopal  jurisdior 
tio^, InihiB  kingdomj  is  the  crown.    It  is  true)  that,  in  this 
part  of  the  fiiiittd  kingdom,  that  power  may  seem  in  some 
degree  to  flow  from  the  hierarchy  -»  because   we  have  the 
farm  of  an  election  of  a  person  to  be  a  bishop  of  a  vacant  see^ 
by  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral.    But  this  is  a  mere  form — the 
cliapter  cannot  proceed  to  dect,  without  the  king's  licence* 
The  king's  licence  to  elect,  is  always  accompanied  with  his 
inajesty's  letter  missive,  recommending  a  fit  person  to  their 
choice }..  and  it  .always  so  &lls  out,  that  the  chapter  agree 
with  the  king  in  their  opinioa  of  the  fitness  of  the  person. 
In  substance,  therefore,  the  collation  of  the  diocesan  jurisdic^ 
pan  is  firom  the  crown.    In  .Ireland,  the  collation  of  the 
|»>wcr  of  jurisdiction  is,  both  in  form  and  in  substance,  from 
|he  crown  solely ;  for  the  prelates  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
^re  appointed  to  their  respective  sees  without  any  conge  d*elire^ 
or  any  form  of  an  election  by  letters  patent  under  ^he  great 
eeaL    In  neither  part  therefore  of  this  kingdom  can  there 
he  afty  legitimate  power  of  jurisdiction,  but  what  is  conferred 
by  the  crown ;  and  the  claim  of  such  a  power,  independent 
Of  the  crown,  is  a  most  outrageous  violation  of  the  very  first 
|iriaciples  of  our  ancient  constitution. 
\  But,    my  lords,    unwarrantable  as    this   claim    of   the 
£oman  catholic  prelates  in  Ireland  ajppears   to  be,  I  am 
still  ipore  alarmed  by  the  manner,  in  which,  as  we  have 
•|>een  informed  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  tliey  ex^-* 
^se  theiir  «ptritu4  authority^    When  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  entered  upon  this  topic,  with  a  remark,  that  we  here  in 
Englarot  have  no  idea  what  excommunication  is  in  Ireland-— 
(hat  it  is  really  a  dreadful  thing — and  seemed  to  make  this 
'fhe  ground  of  som|3  charj[e  he  had  to  bring  against  the  Ro» 
inaa  catholic  clergy  of  Irpand  \  my  mind,  1  confess,  was  all 
puzzle  and  amazement.  I  could  not  imagine,  what  this  might 
be  i  and  surmise^  arose  the  very  contrary  of  that  which  I 
Jfiow  understand  to  be  the  case.    Excommunication  in  Ireland 
'^  dreadful  thing  I  why,  I  said  to  myself,  to  a  christian,  to  one 
who  really  believes,  how  shotdd  excopimunication,  in  the 
^ue  meaning  of  the  word,  in  Ireland,  or  any  where  dse,  mt 
be  a  dreadful  thing?.    Excommunication,  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  iifordj  i$  the  separation  9f  a  christian,  leadiilg  a  dis- 
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orderly  life  disg^cing  his  profession,  from  the  christian  con» 
jgregation ;  a  banishment  of  him  from  the  church.  And  this 
separation  every  christian  must  consider  as  a  state  of  great 
danger  and  peril :  for  as  the  promises  of  the  gospel  are  all 
made  to  the  church  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  extend  to 
the  individual  only  as  a  member  of  that  elect  society,  (none 
but  fanatics  hold  the  contrary,)  to  be  severed  from  that  socie- 
ty, is  to  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  blessings  and  pro- 
mises of  Christianity.  This  is  excommunication,  and  this  is 
certainly  a  dreadful  thing.  Excommunication,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised here  in  England,  I  ioiow  very  well  in  itself  is  no  dread* 
fnl  thing.  It  carries  no  terror  with  it,  but  in  its  secular  con«^ 
sequences.  But  this  is,  because  what  we  call  excommuni- 
tion  is  not  really  what  the  word  means.  And  I  have  always 
cG^isidered  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  used  among  us,  as  little 
better  than  a  profanation  of  a  most  sacred  ntc  of  disci- 
pline. It  is  used  with  us,  merely  as  an  engine  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  If  a  man  disobeys  a  ci- 
tation, and  persists  in  his  neglect  of  it,  excommtinication  is 
denounced  ;  though  the  object  of  the  citation  should  lie  in 
some  of  these  secular  matters,  which,  by  our  laws,  arc 
submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  these  courts.  The  scn^ 
tence  is  pronounced  by  a  layman,  without  any  thing  strik- 
ing in  the  manner  ox  it ;  and)  if  the  ofitnder  still  persists, 
at  the  expiration  of  certain  days,  comes  indeed  a  dreads 
ful  thing ;  he  is  committed  to  prison,  by  virtue  of  the 
writ  De  excovtmuftieato  capiendo,  n  writ  issuing  from  a  secular 
court,  and  ther^  he  must  remain,  till,  in  the  language  of  Doc- 
tors Commons,  he  has  made  **  his  peace  with  the  church,'* 
i.  e.  till  he  has  made  his  submission  to  the  court.  The  person 
on  whom  the  sentence  falls,  all  the  while  finds  not  the  bur- 
then of  any  thing  properly  to  be  called  a  sin  upon  his  con- 
science. He  is  not  aware,  that  he  has  offended  the  church — 
for  his  imagination,  cannot  idcntrfjr-tbe  ecclesiastical  court,  in 
wliich  a  layman  sits  as  judge,  taSShg  cognizance  perhaps  of 
matters  of  a  secular  nature,  with  the  church — arid  he  per- 
ceives not,  that  religion  h^s  any  thing  to  do  (n  the  business. 
Such  excommunication  has  certainly  nothing  dreadful  in  itself, 
but  in  the  imprisonment  only,  which  follows.  Such  was  not 
the  primitive  excommunication.  The  objects  of  that  dread- 
ful sentence  were  none  but  notorious  sinners :  fornicators, 
usurers,  idolaters,  railers,  drunkards,  extortioners.  It  was 
pronounced,  with  awful  solemnity,  in  the  full  assembly  of  thic 
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cburch)  by  the  bishop  himsfjf,  or  some  person  specially  dele* 
gated  b^  him.  It  produced  the  gre^itest  consternation  p  the 
cpnsci^ce  of  the  sinner,  and  generally  brought  him  to  a  sensq 
of  his  guiltf  and  produced  a  reformation,  which  nothing  short 
<9f  %hU  severity  could  have  effected.  When,  the  noble  and 
lefirned  lord  «aid,  that  excommunication  in  .Ireland  wai  2^ 
dreadful  thing,  the  surmise,  that  naturally  rose  in  my  mind^ 
M^aSf  that  the  excopimunicatibns  of  the  Irish  prelates  wero 
something  more  resembling  the  pri|;nitive  excommunications, 
t;haB  t][\at  is  which  our  courts  call  excommunication ;  and  I* 
wondered  how  this  was  to  be  turned  to  the  reproach  of  the 
Homan  catholic  bishops.  But  when  the  noble  atid  learned 
lord  went  on,  he  soon  made  me  understand,  that  their 
excommunication  13  no  less  a  profanation,  thovigh  in  a 
di^erent  v(ay,  but  no  less,  if  not  more  a  prpfanation  of  the 
rite,  than  our  practice.  It  is  indeed  a  dr^adjful  thing: 
but  not  dreadful  simply  by  the  alarm  of  the  excommunicated 
person's  conscience,  but  by  the  worldly  distress  it  brings  upon 
him.  It  is  not  simply  a  separation  from  the  body  of  the  faiths 
ful,  but  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  i|iterdiction  at 

Sua  ft  igne.  No  Roman  catholic  dares  to  adn^inister  a  crust 
>  dry  bread  or  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  pqrson  under  this 
interdiction.  And  the  offence,  which  draws  do^p  this  hor^f 
xibk  sentence,  is  any  friendly  intercourse  which  a  Roman, 
<^tholic  may  be  fo^ind  to  hold  with  protestants.  My  lords, 
this  is  to  abominable  abuse  of  the  power  which  Christ  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  his  church,  not  to 
destroy  the  worldly  comforts  of  men,  but  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls.  No  precedent  is  to  be  found  for  such  tyranny  in 
the  conduct  of  the  apostles.  The  first  instance  of  an  cxcom- 
municatioa  upon  record  took  place  in  a  very  early  period,  ii^ 
the  church  of  Corinth.  A  member  of  that  church  was  lead- 
ing a  most  flagitious  life  ;  and  the  process-of  the  excommuni* 
cation  was  this,  llie  apostle  St..raul»  not  being  able  to  at- 
tend in  person,  issues  bis  peremptory  mandate  to  the  church 
of  Corinth  to  assemble;  and  in  full  congregation,  "in  the 
**  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  the  power  of  our 
**  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deuver  the  offender  unto  satan,*' 
that  is,  to  expel  him  from  the  churcli,  by  which  he  would  be 
deprived  of  those  assistances  which  the  church  affords  to  re^ 
sistSatan^  "for  the'destruction  of  the  fleslj"— -not  thatnhe 
man  was  to  be  starved«-rdriven  from  civil  society,  a*d  reduce^ 
to  perish  with  cold,  and  hunger  and  thirst ;  but  for  the  mor- 
tification of  the  carnal  appetites;  for  the  flesh  hefe  evidently 
Vol.  II.  1805.  3S  signifies 
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signifies  the  appetites  of  the  flesh.  And  this  flesh  was  to  be 
thus  destroyed,  to  this  intent  and  purpose,  <*  that  the  spirit 
might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  And  the  spi- 
rit in  that  day  will  be  saved.  For  the  man  was  brought  to  re- 
pentance; and,  «upon  his  repentance,  the  apostle  writes  to  the 
church  aeain,  to  receive  the  penitent  again  into  their.  commu« 
nion,  and  to  "  confirm  their  love  to  him."  And  it  appears, 
that  offenders  under  this  dreadful  sentence  were  still  treated 
with  great  charity  and  commiseration.  For  thus  the  same 
vpostle  writes  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica.  **  We  command 
**  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
'*  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh 
•*  disoxderiy.  And  if  any  inan  obey  not  our  word  by  this 
**  epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with  him, 
^*  that  he  may  be  ashamed.  Ylt  count  him  not  as  am 
•*  ENEMY,  BUT  ADMONISH  HIM  AS  A  BROTHER.'*  Vcry  dif- 
ferent this,  from  the  depotism  which  we  are  told  is  exercised 
by  the  titular  bishops  in  Ireland,  over  persons  of  their  own 
communion. 

.  My  lords,  in  this  state  of  the  Roman  catholic  hierarchy 
in  Ireland,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  go  into  a  committee  to  take 
this  petition  into  consideration.  For  certainly  nothing  of  po- 
litical power  and  influence  can  be  conceded  to  the  Roman 
catholics  in  Ireland,  beyond  what  they  already  enjoy,  unless 
their  hierarchy  can  be  reduced  to  a  less  offensive  form,  and 
checked  in  the  monstrous  abuse  of  their  spiritual  authority. 
I  should  hope  that  neither  of  these  things  is  impracticable  ; 
that  both  maybe  effected,  by  the  influence  of  persons  of 
rank  of  that  persuasion  with  their  pastors,  concurring  with 
government  in  mild  measures  for  the  attainment  ot  these 
ends.  But  iT  these  ends  cannot  be  attained  by  the  concur* 
rence  of  the  Roman  catholics  themselves  with  government,  I 
confess,  we  seem  to  be  reduced  to  this  dilemma,  either  this 
hierarchy  must  be  crushed  by  the  strong  arm  of  power  (God 
forbid  the  dreadful  necessity  should  arise),  or  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic church  must  be  the  established  church  of  Ireland.  My 
)ordS)  if  the  thing  were  res  integra^  if  we  had  now  to  form  a 
constitution  for  Ireland  nh  inith^  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  it  might  be  matter  of  grave  deliberation,  which 
of  the  two  measures  should  be  adopted.  But  this  is  not  the 
cast.  The  Irish  constitution  is  settled;  settled  long  since 
upon  the  ^basis  of  protestantism :  and  that  constitution,  so 
'settled,  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  the  pacta  conventa  of 
the  union.  When  I  speak  howevpt  of  crushing  the  Roman 
i'  catholic 
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catholic  hierarchy  in  .Ireland,  Insean  not  that  the  Roman 
catfaolicflf  of  that  country  should  be  deprived  of  the  superin*- 
tendence  of  bishops  i  but  their  bishops  should  not  be  allowed 
to  assume  diocesan  jurisdiction,  in  exclusion  of  our  own  pre- 
lacy, or  even  co-K>rdinate  with  it,  nor  should  they  be  su&red 
to  doioineer,  in  the  manner  we  are  told  they  do. 

My  lords,  if  these  difficulties  stood  not  in  the  way,  I  should 
be  ready  to  go  into  a  committee ;  still  I  should  oppose  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  goes,  for 
this  among  other  reasons,  that  I  think  a  compliance  with  it 
would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  befal  the  Roman  catluH 
lies*  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  immediate  effect  of  it  I  think 
would  be,  to  revive  that  detestable  rancour  between  protes- 
tants  and  Roman  catholics,  which  for  so  many  years  has  been 
the  disgrace  of  the  western  church,  but  is  dying  away  if  we 
only  let  alune  what  is  well. 

.  Lord  ElUnborQugb — The  anxiety  and  alarm  which,  during 
the  long  suspended  agitation  of  this  important  question,  had 
been  excited  in  his  mind  as  to  its  probable  effect  on  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of'  the  country,  had,  from  various  ixidications 
of  the  public  sentiment  respecting  it,  in  a  great  measure  sub« 
sided,  before  the  immediate  discussion  of  the  question  in 
that  house  \  and,  from  the  circunastances  immediately  at* 
tending  the  discussion  itself,  which  (except  during  a  short 
and  pamful  interval  in  the  course  of  that  evening)  had  been 
uniformly  temperate  and  decorous,  and  such  as  became  the 
wisdom  and  gravity  of  parliament,  his  alarm  and  anxiety"^ 
had  now  wholly  ceased.  That  he  was  convinced  that  the  de«^ 
bates  on  this  momentous  subject  would,  when  known,  be  as 
satisfactory  in  the  result  to  those  whose  rights  and  interests 
were  the  object  of  the  debates,  as  they  were  honourable  to^ 
those  by  whom  they  were  conducted. 

If  the  question  were  to  be  brought  forward  at  all,  which  he 
once  regretted,  but  now  rejoiced  had  been  the  case,  he  was 
happy  that  the  claims  of  the  Roman  catholics  had  been  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  eminent  person  by  whom  they  had 
been  so  ably  and  strenuously  contended  for  in  that  house, 
llxat  the  Roman  catholics  must  be  convinced  that  they  had  a 
sincere  and  zealpus,  as  (he  house  was  witness  that  they  had  a 
most  powerful  and  consupimate  advocate  in  the  pefKoji  of  tl^e 
noble  lord. — With  a  view  to  the  quieting  of  the  question  at 
present,  and  the  preventing  its  recurrence  at  any  future  period, 
it  was  well  that  the  defence  of  the  Roman  catholic  claims 
had  been  entrusted  upon  this  occasion  to  no  feebler  arm  $ 
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what  had  failed  now  was  not  likely  to  be  advanced  with  equal 
energy  and  effect)  and  witli  better  hopes  of  sudccss,  at  any 
future  period-.  He  then  said  that,  m  the  vote  he  ins  about 
lo  give  upon  the  question  then  under  consideration,  and  in  the 
reasons  he  ^as  about  to  offer  to  their  lordships*  for  that  TOte, 
)ie  trusted  that  no  person  wotdd  be  so  uncandid  as  to  suppose 
that  hfi  was  either  an  enemy  to  the  full  and  free  toleration  of 
tht  religious  opinions  and  worship  of  his  Roman  catholic  brethren 
in  Ireland  in  the  most  extepded  sense  of  that  word,  or  averse 
to  those  indulgences  in  respett  of  civil  rights,  which  had  in  a 
large  and  liberal  measure  been  afforded  them  by  parliament 
during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty^five  years  of  the  present 
reign)  ahhough  perhaps  he  might  at  the  time  have  paused 
a  little  upon  the  prudence  and  cfxpediency  of  granting  some  of 
the  particulars  that  had  been  granted ;  viz.  the  efective  fran- 
cjiise,  and  a  capacity  of  being  included  in  the  commission^of 
the  peace ;  that  he  did  not  repine  however  at  any  thing  which 
had  been  hitherto  done  in  their  favour,  much  less  wished 
that  any  part  should  now  be  recalled  or  withdrawn.  I  believe 
indeed,  said  his  lordship,  that  no  such  wish  exists  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  vour  lordships*  I  am  sure  it  does  not  in  the  minds 
cf  my  noble  friends  against  whom  an  insinuation  of  this  kind 
was  directed  in  the  heat  and  eagerness  of  debate  on  a  former 
iiight.  '  What  our  Roman  catholic  brethren  have  acquired  by 
the  liberal  grant  of  a  bestowing  and  confiding  parliament, 
let  them,  under  the  solemn  faith  bf  parliament  pledged  to  them 
for  its  continuance,  still  enjoy.  I  will  not  anticipate  a  possi- 
1)ility  that  a  breach  ofthe  implied  condition  which  is  annexed 
to  every  legislative  provision  for  the  benefit  of  individuab, 
should  draw  the  expediency  of  its  allowed  contiiiuance  into 
question  at  any,  the  remotest  period  or  our  future  history. 
The  question  now  before  us  on  this  petition,  is  not  a  question 
of  toleration  innhe  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights,  but  of  the  grant  ot  politick  power.  All  that 
toleration  can  require  in  respect  to  civil  and  religious  hnmu- 
nity,  has  been  long  ago  satisfied  in  its  most  enlarged  extent. 
.  At  thecommencemeut  of  the  gracious  and  beneficent  reign  of 
\\s  present  majesty,  the  Roman  catholics  of  both  parts  ofthe 
united  kingdom,  especially  of  Ireland,  were  incumbered  and 
weighed  down  by  tht  grievous  pressure  of  many  rigorous 
-  restraints,  penalties,  and  disabilities.  It  became  the  genero- 
sity, it  became  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  (for  on  such  sub- 
jects generosity  and  wisdom  are  the  same,)  to  emancipate  them 
.'from  these  borf hens ;  and  by  several  siKcessive  statutes,  in  the 
•  -^  space 
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tpace  y£  zhatt  fifteen  years  tliey  have  been  accdrdfngly  9M>. 
cnmndpated.  They  are  in  respect  of  property  capable  61 
inheriting  and  taking  by  derise  for  their  own  beri^t,  ond  of 
idienating  and  disposing  of  prcqperty  in  all  such  ways  as  it  is 
competent  to  any  other  of  his  liu^sty's  subjects  to  take  and 
diapose  of  die  same*  The  education  of  their  chiklren,  and 
the  dioice  of  their  maniagrs,  are  equally  unrestrained  t# 
them.  I'he.  enjoyment  of  their  religious  worship  is  equalhr 
free  and  public.  The  avenues  to  emolument  and  eminence:  m 
the  practice  and  .profession  of  the  law  are  equally  open  to 
them  with  their  protestant  fellow  subjects.  The  right  c( 
serving  on  grand  and  petit  juries,  and  upon  all  inquests  civil 
and  criminal)  is  the  same^o  them  as  to  others.  Tlie  right  of 
•voting  in  counties  for  members  of  pailiament  has  been  con* 
ferred  on  them ;  a  capacity  to  become  justices  of  the^  peace  is 
capable  of  being  communicated  to  them  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mission of  the.peace  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  to  other  $ub<- 
jects ;  that  is,  of  course,  under  the  check  and  control  of  a 
60und  discretion  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  person  ' 
holding  the  great  seal,  as  to  the  objects  to  which  it  should  be 
granted.  All  military  and  naval  commissions,  except  those  of 
principal  command,  and  all  offices,  except  a  very  few  of  the 
great  offices  of  state,  and  the  higher  judicial  offices,  are  at«» 
tainable  by  them. 

If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778,  any  person 
4uul  ventured  to  predict  to  them,  that  such  would  in  the 
-course  of  a  very  few  years  be  the  condition  of  a  people  then 
kbouring  under  the  restraints,  penalties,  and  disabilities,  I 
have  alluded  to,  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  rash  and 
hardy  utterer  of  a  vain  prophecy,  which  had  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  ever  being  accomplished.  However,  in  the  corn** 
•pass  of  fifteen  years,  by  the  gradual  removal  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious, and  of  some  political  restraintsv  they  have  attained  the 
.accomplishment  of  all  which,  in  f heir  relative  situation  to  the 
establishments  of  the  country,  they  can  consistently  ask,  or 
we  can,  with  due  regard  to  our  situation  as  trustees  for  them 
and  others,  consistently  bestow.  Their  emancipation  frouk 
civil  and  religious  restraint  as  affecting  themselves,  and  the 
rights  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  individually,  is  entire  and  com- 
plete s  if  it  be  not  so,  let  it  be  shewn  wherein  it  is  in  any 
instance  defertive,  that  the  defect  may  be,  if  {x-aciicable,  in- 
stantly supplied  and  remedied.  Of  the  condition  of  the  ca- 
tholics as  his  majesty  found  it  at  the  commencement  of  his 
licign,  loaded  with  the  penal  restraints  and  disabilities  which 
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the  suSerings  and  the  fears  of  former  times  had  cast  upon 
them,  and  as  he  will  hand  it  over  to  succeeding  times,  it  may 
be  truly  said,  •*  Lateriiiam  iftvemt^  marmorecan  reliquit,^ 

Catholic  emancipation,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  if  that 
term  is  meant  to  denote  and  designate  any  slavish  subjection 
as  still  subsisting  on  their  part  either  in  respect  of  person, 
property,  or  the  profession  of  religious  faith,  or  the  exercise 
of  rdigious  worship,  has  been  fully  attained.    The  only  re- 
maining emancipation  which  they  are  capable  of  raeiving 
must  be  acouired  by  an  act  of  their  own,  by  redeeming 
themselves  from  the  foreign  bondage  and  thraldom  under 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  long  unworthily  groaned^ 
and  from  which  the  state,  as  it  has  neither  imposed  nor  con- 
tinued it,  has  no  adequate  means  of  relieving  them  consist-* 
ently  with  the  duty  of  self-preservation  which  it  owqs  to  it- 
self*   Every  state  claiming  and  exercising  independent  powers 
of  sovereignty,  has  incidentally  belonging  to  it,  as  such,  the 
power  df  binding  its  subjects  by  hws  of  its  own,  not  only 
paramount   to,  but  exclusive  of  any  authori^  or  control  to 
be  Exercised  by  any  other  state  whatsoever.    In  so  far  as  any 
other  state  or  person  is  allowed  to  exercbe  an  authority 
breaking  in  upon  this  exclusive  and  independent  power  of 
legislation  and  enforcement  of  authority  in  one  state,  to  that 
extent  such  state  so  intrenched  upon  is  not  sovereign  and 
independent,  but  admits  itself  to  be  subordinate  to,  and  de- 
pendent upoii  the  other.     The  declaration  contained  in  thb 
oath  of  supremacy,  which  expresses  a  denial  and  rentmcia- 
tion  of  the  existence  of  any  power  and  authority  in  respect 
of  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  matters  in  any  foreign  state, 
potentate,  or  person  whatsoever,  is  but  the  affirmance  of  a 
proposition  which  is  logically  and  politically  true  as  an  essen-  * 
tial  principle  of  independent  sovereignty,  applicable  not  to 
this  government  o»iiy,  but  to  every  other  government  under  ' 
the  sun  which  claims  to  possess  and  exercise  the  powers  of 
independent  sovereignty. 

It  is  not  only  true  as  a  maxim  of  government,  but  essenti-  * 
ally  necessary  to  be  insisted  and  acted  upon,  also,  in  all  cases 
in  which  obedience  may  become  questionable,  in  order  to  give 
the  stats  that  assurance  and  test  which  it  has  a  right  to  require  * 
and  receive  from  its  subjects,  of  their  entire  submission  and 
fidelity  in  all  matters  to  which  the  jpower  and  authority  o£  the 
state  caii  extend.    But,  it  is  said,  that  what  is  prayed  by  this  * 
petition  is  not  a  matter  which  impugns  the  authority  of  the 
state  in  matters  to  which  its  authority  extends,    lliat  the  re- 
serve 
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serve  made  by.  our  Roman  catholic  brethren  is  onl^  in  favour 
of  matters  which  concern  God  and  their  own  consciences  j 
matters  of  mere  abstract  faith,  and  mental  persuasion.  That 
however  is  not  so  \  the  pope,  in  virtue  of  his  general  spiritual 
authority,  claims  authority  in  matters  of  morals  (  f.  e,  of  moral 
conduct,  and  which  extends  to  all  the  acts  of  man)  as  well  as- 
in  matters  of  mere  faith :  he  claims  and  habitually  exercises 
on  some  subjects  a  power  of  dispensing  with  oaths^  and  in 
that  respect  of  nullifying  all  human  sanctions  whatsoever,  as 
far  as  they  affect  the  conscience  through  the  medium  of  paths  ^ 
he  claims  and  exercises  by  himself,  and  delegates  to  others,  an 
eJEfectual,  or  supposed  effectual,  power  of  absolution. .  What 
fatal  effects  that  power,  as  exercised  by  the  Roman  catholic 
priesthood  and  applied  to  a  credulous  multitude,  is  capable  of 
producing  upon  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  that  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  allowed  to  prevail,  let  the  recent  expe- 
rience of  Ireland  during  the  late  rebellion  attest,  where 
vrretches,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  murdered  country- 
men, have  been  purified  from  the  guilt  of  past  atrocities,  and 
prepared  for  the  commission  of  new,  by  the*  all-atoning  vir- 
tues of  popish  absolution ;  such  a  power  as  this  ov,er  the  con- 
science, engrosses  and  directs  more  tlian  Jialf  the  faculties  and 
energy  of  the  entire  man,  &c. — But,  besides  the  spiritual 
power  thus  capable  of  being,  and  thus  being  in  fact  abused^ 
the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  church  of  Rome  over  its  obe- 
dient sons  is  enormous.  It  establishes  and  sustains  in  the 
instance  of  Ireland,  an  hierarchy  depdident  on  the  see  of 
Rome  as  to  the  original  nomination  and  subsequent  control 
of  its  bishops  and  pastors,  through  the  medium  of  wl^ch  it 
enforces  an  obedience  not  in  matters  q(  faith  only,  but  in 
temporal  acts  and  concerns  immediately  connected  with  the 
duties  and  habits  of  ordinary  life  ;  not  only  in  the  payment  of 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  local  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, or  for  such  other  purposes  connected  Tvith  their  poli- 
tical (economy  as  may  be  thought  fit  by  the  same  authority 
to  be  enjoined,  but  in  the  performance  also  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  particularly  that  of  marriage,  from  which  all  civil 
rites  originate,  and  which  they  enjoin  to  be  performed  by 
their  own  ministers  exclusively,  thereby  ousting  the  bw  of 
the  land,  and  endangering  or  destroying  the  legitimacy  of  its 
subjects,  and  all  rights  of  descent,  inheritance,  and  representa- 
tion foimded  thereon.  The  power  of  excon>muiiication  is, 
in  the  hands  of  their  dergyj  a  most  powerful  and  dangerous 
engine,  not  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  only,  but  cf  tem- 
poral 
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pond  power.  It  acts  at  once  upon  all  the  comfbufs  of  do- 
mestic 'and  social  life  in  this  worldj  and  upon  ail  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  happiness  in  that  which  is  to  come.  With 
what  harshness  and  rigour,  and  with  what  daring  defiance  of 
the  established  law  ot  the  land,  this  most  operative  power 
e(  interdiction  has  be^i  recently  applied/  not  to  a  few  indi-* 
▼iduals  only,  but  to  large  multitudes  of  people,  a  noble  an<t 
learned  lord  detailed  to  u^  on  a  former  evening.  Why  such 
an  enormous  conspiracy  in  the  several' parties  concerned, 
against  the  established  laws  and  government  of  their  country, 
has,  if  fully  known,  been  suSered  to  pass  unpunished,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  I  can  only  account  for  it  on  a  Supposi- 
tion that  some  insurmountable  difficulties  may  have  occurred 
in  the  obtaining  of  witnesses  who  would  venture  to  come  fbr« 
ward  and  state  such  facts  upon  oath  in  the  f%ce  of  their  spin* 
tual  directors,  or  that  a  distrust  of  the  disposition  in  local 
juries  to  convict  under  such  circumstances  has  prevented  the 
institution  of  such  prosecutions  as  would  otherwise  be  proper 
for  the  correction  of  such  crimes.  Certainly  these  or'  some 
other  adequate  reasons  must  have  operated  to  produce  a  tem^ 
porary  impunity,  in  cases  where  the  safety  of  tlie  state  and  the 
prottetion  of  its  subjects  from  the  enormous  excesses  of  iUe« 
gal  authority  seem  to  have  so  much  required  the  application 
of  immediate  and  exemplary  punishment.  I  am  persuaded  it 
could  not  proceed  from  a  want  either  of  zeal  or  courage  in 
those  whose  immediate  dutv  it  is  to  call  forth  and  apply  the 
mergies  of  the  law  on  such  important  occasions  (  for  I  am 
well  assured  and  know  that  the  public  spirit  and  manliness 
which  heretofore  distinguished  the  profession  of  the  law  in 
that  country,  has  by  no  means  expired  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Clare. 

These  are  a  few  and  but  a  few  of  the  practical  civil  inconve* 
niences  which  might  be  instanced  as  derived  to  the  state  and 
its  subjects  from  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical,  as  it  is  exercised  over  the  sons  of  its  churchy 
producing  as  it  does  a  distracted  allegiance  in  the  same  per* 
don,  acknowledging  and  living  under  the  temporal  power  of 
one  sovereign,  and  bound  in  faith  and  morals  by  the  autho- 
rity of  another,  claiming  to  be  his  spiritual  guide  and  govern 
nor,  his  ecclesiastical  sovereign,  and  in  effect,  inallmitteis 
of  supreme  conscientious  concernment,  God*s  vicegerent  and 
representative  on  earth. 

It  is  denied  that  the  effect  of  this  authority  was-  at  all  mis- 
chievously felt  during  tbe  late  troubles  in  Ireland  $  ^d,  on 
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the  contrary! '  it  is  asserted  that  the  rebellion  in  1 798 
ntFas  the  mere  effect  of  revolutionary  principles,  fostered,  ma- 
lured,  and  brought  into  action  by  republican  leaders,  who 
Vere  not  members  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

I  admit  that  the  leaders  of  that  rebellion,  the  Emmetts  and 
O'Connors,  were  men  of  elevated  viev^'s  and  conceptions,  of 
minds  too  highly  raised  above  the  groveling  regards  and  cre- 
ttulity  of  the  vulgar,  to  be  subject  to  the  weakness  of  this,  or 
indeed  of  any  other  description  of  religious  foitii  whatever. 
•  I  will  grant,  if  it  shall  be  so  required,  that  they  were  superior 
to  all  infirmities  of  this  kind,  tXat  they  were  graduates  of  the 
highest  class  in  the  schools  of  republican  philosophy,  by 
which  I  mean  "  pure,  genuine,  unadulterated  atheism  ;'*  but 
the  ranks  of  that  army  which  their  treasons  brought  into 
the  field  were  not  so  filled  up.  The  Roman  catholic  popu* 
iation  furnished,  as  it  must,  the  means,  and  the  priests  in 
many  instances,  in  their  own  persons,  both  the  inducement 
-andthe  exaniple  of  rebellion,  by  standing  forward  as  officers 
imx>ngst  them  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  imposing  for  some 
time  upon  their  superstitious  and  enthusiastic  followers  the  most 
extravagant  fables  of  their  Own  miraculous  exemption  from 
the  perils  of  fijre  and  sword.  I  admit  that  their  atheist  leaders 
wished  at  first  to  give  the  mischief  a  republican  direction  -, 
but  the  religious  frenzy  of  the  multitude  and  of  their  immedi- 
ate directors  soon  give  it  another,  as  some  of  the  sanguinary  and 
lerecions  tragedies  which  were  acted  at  that  period  too  truly 
and  too  fatally  testified.  Any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  referring  to  the  history  of  that  calamitous  period,  and  will 
afterwards  recur  to  the  history  of  the  rebellions  of  Tyrone 
«nd  O'Neil,  will  find  the  transactions  of  these  several  periods 
but  too  genuine  counterparts  of  each  other,  and  too  disgusting 
.a  resemblance  prevailing  between  them  both,  as  well  in  cause 
as  effect.  Both  followed  a  period  of  extreme  liberality  to  the 
catholics,  took  place  in  a  season  of  unsuspecting  calm  and  se- 
curity, and  involved  the  country  in  more  than  the  miseries 
and  massacre  which  are  usually  attendant  upon  civil  war. 
We  were  taught  to  expect  that  far  other  consequences  would 
have  followed  upon  the  liberal  grants  I  have  already  alluded 
to.  We  were  to  have  reposed  with  confidence  upon  the  eter- 
nal gratitude  of  the  whole  Roman  catholic  population  of  Ire- 
land. Nothing  however  of  this  kind,  that  I  recollect,  was  exhi- 
bited in  fact;  beyond  what  appeared  in  a  few  public  addresses 
of  the  day  \  a  small  return  of  mouth  honour  ;  but  neither 
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the  king  or  parliament  which  conferred,  nor  the  immediate 
patrons  of  their  cause,  who  '  induced  parliament  to  con- 
sent to  confer  these  benefits  upon  them,  were  very  long  or 
gratefully  remembered.  Two  of  their  first  and  most  activft 
patrons  in  1778,  had  afterwards  the  unmerited  misfortune 
to  fall  in  the  Held  by  the  hands  of  catholic  rebels. 

Before  we  proceed  to  grant  more,  if  more  we  could  grant 
without  a  direct  surrender  of^  all  securities  of  our  protestant 
church  and  government,  it  would  well  become  us  to  consider 
Jiow  our  past  liberality  and  confidence  have  been  requited. 
But  we  cannot  grant  more,  pr^ticylarly  the  boon  which  is  asked 
of  the  admission  of  catholic  members  into  parliament,  with* 
out  putting  in  peril  the  whole  protestant  chuf^ch  and  its  rights 
as  by  law  established. 

The  act  0/ settlement  has  provided  for  the  profestant  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  England ;  it  has  made  the  being  a  pro- 
testant the  indispensable  condition  upon  which  the  crown  is 
to  be  worn  by  any  prince  claiming  under  the  limitation  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  princess  Sophia,  '*  b€ingpr$^ 
testantsr 

It  has  not  only  required  the  king  to  be  a  protestant  gene- 
rally, but  to  be  of  that  class  of  protestants  which  joins  in  ctan^ 
viumon  tvith  the  church  of  England  i  and  it  has  excluded  papists 
bv  industrious  description  :  for  it  provides  and  enacts  (section 
2)  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  who  shall  or  may 
take  or.  inherit  the  said  crown  by  virtue  of  the  limitation  of 
the  present  act,  and  is  or  shall  be  reconciled  to,  or  shall  bold 
communion  with,  the  see  or  church  of  Rome,  or  shall  profess 
the  popish  religion,  or  shall  marry  a  papist,  s)iall  be  subject  to 
such  incapacities,  as  in  such  case  or  cases  dre  by  the  recited 
act  (/•  e.  of  I   W,  and  M.)  enacted  and  established. 

So  peremptory  is  the  tenor  of  these  provisions  in  exclusion 
of  a  popish  prince  from  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  that 
if  (a  case  which  is  scarce  within  the  extreme  limits  of  actual 
possibility)  liis  majesty  himself  should  become  reconciled  to 
the  sec  of  Rome,  or  profess  the  popish  religion,  the  crown 
would  in  that  case,  by  the  instantaneous  efiect  and  operation 
of  law,  fall  firom  his  august  and  revered  brows,  and  he  would 
stand  amongst  us  a  mere  unprivileged  individual,  as  wholly  di- 
vested of  the  rights,  functions,  name  and  character  of  sove- 
reignty, as  the  meanest  j^asant  of  the  land :  and  can  it  then  . 
be  supposed  that  when  such  industrious  pains  liave  been  taken 
by  our  ancestors  to  secure  to  the  kingdom  a  protestant  princ^t 
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that  it  should  be  left  at  large  whether  hiV  parliament  should 
be  protcstant  or  papist?  But  this  was  already  provided  for  by 
the  test  acts  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  which  shut  the  doors  of 
parliament  in  both  houses  on  persons  who  do  not  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  sifbscribe  the  declara- 
tion against  popery. 

ITicsc  restrictions  on  the  parliamentary  function  and  cha- 
racter it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal ;  and  thus  the  king  may  be 
surrounded,  not  only  by  ministers  of  opposite  and  conflicting" 
religiofis,  but  may  find  in  the  same  persons  a  divided  and  dis- 
tracted allegiance  between  hi^  rights  as  their  temporal  sovereign ^ 
and  the  rights  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  of  the  Roman  pon* 
tifF. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer  that  the  measures 
of  government  would  be  enormously  clogged  and  impeded  by 
the  close  junction  and  mutual  adherence  olf  the  catholic  mem- 
bers, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  number  in  England  and 
Breland  sufficiently  large  to  inforce  from  a  minister  a  degree  of 
condescension  and  deference  to  their  demands  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  by  which  the  protestant  religion 
might  be  undermined  and  endangered. 

But  if  Roman  catholic  members  are  to  have  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, there  must  be  also  vested  in  them  a  capacity  of  becom- 
ing, as  well  as  others,  the  king's  ministers.  If  the  king's  mi- 
nisters are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  body  of  catholics,  of  what 
avail  will  it  be  that  we  have  secured  to  us,  by  the  act  of  settle- 
ment and  the  coronation  oath,  the  solitary  individual  protes- 
tantism of  his  majesty?  So  that  at  the  last  the  whole  substance 
of  the  provision  made  with  so  much  anxiety  and  solemnity' 
by  our  protestant  ancestors  will  become  entirely  futile  and' 
ehisory ;  for  the  test  acts  which  preceded  the  act  of  settlement, 
and  were  the  foundation  on  which  alone  it  could  practically 
rest,  must  of  course  be  done  away  befooe  the  catholic  mem- 
bers can  take  their  seats  in  cither  house  5  the  removal  of 
which  tests  will  certainly  on  principle,  and  by  probable  if  not 
necessary  influence  in  point  of  fact,  effectuate  a  total  subver- 
sion of  the  protestant  -  church  as  established  by  law  within 
these  realms.  I  think,  my  lords,  it  will  scarce  be" denied  by 
any  of  those,  'upon  the  credit  of  whose  assertions  your  lord- 
ships would  be  disposed  to  place  reliance,  that  the  real  aim 
and  object  of  the  persons  who  so  strenuously  contend  for 
conferring  a  representative  capacity  on  Roman  catholics,  is, 
through  the  means  of  such  representatives,  to  procure  for  the 
body  at  large  some  further  advantages  in  the  way  of  a  recog- 
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nized  church  establishment,  under  the  immediate  authority  of 
parliament.  Uponthisheadywavingfor  the  present  all  objections 
whatever  to  the  religious  £itth  and  doctrines  of  that  church, 
and  supposing,  what  I  by  no  means  admit,  that  the  points  of 
faith  and  doctrine  in  which  our  diurch  differs  from  ^theirs,  are 
of  less  essential  practical  importance  as  affecting  moral  con- 
duct than  they  appear  to  me  to  be ;  allowing  them  to  enter- 
tain, and  as  publicly  as  they  please  to  profess  a  belief  in  tran«- 
substantiation  and  in.  purgatory,  to  practice  the  invocation  of 
saints,  and  to  believe  and  inculcate  the  belief  of  (what  pro- 
testants  consider  as)  a  legendary  chronicle  of  unauthentic 
miracles  \,  gjving  them  all  facilities  of  public  and  private 
worship  and  profession  of  faith  on  these  and  every  other  sub- 
ject, if  there  be  any  yet  wanting  and  required  on  their  be- 
half; still  an  establishment  for  their  church,  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  exceeds  even 
the  competence  of  parliament  itself,  constituted  as  it  is,  to  be- 
stow. By  the  5th  article  of  the  union,  it  is  declared  that 
••  the  continuance  and  preservation  of  the  said  united  church 
as  the  istahlhhed  church  of  Enghnd  and  Ireland^. shzW  be  deem- 
ed and  taken  to  he  an  essential  and  fuitdamenial  part  of  the  union,** 
^y  fundafhental  is  meant,  with  reference  to  the  subject  matter^ 
such  an  integral  part  of  the  compact  of  union  formed  be» 
twecn  the  two  kingdoms,  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
support  and  sustaining  of  the  whole  fabric  and  superstructure 
of  tiie  union  raised  and  built  thereupon:  and  such,  as,  beiiu^ 
removed,  would  produce  the  ruin  and  ov^throw  of  the  polw 
tical  union  founded  upon  this  article  as  its  immediate  basts. 
The  words  **  the  established  church"  import  that  there  shall 
be  only  one  church  of  that  description,  and  which  shall  akme 
have  the  privileges,  character,  and  denomination  of  an  esta- 
blished church  annexed  to  it.  These  terms  necessarily  ex- 
clude any  other  co-ordinate  and  concurrent  establishment ; 
every  other  church  which  has  any  thing  beyond  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  the  word  toleration  allowed  to  \%, 
may  be  considered  as  so  far  established  within  the  meaning  of 
this  article  ;  and  the  union  of  course,  in  virtue  of  suchallowed 
establishment,  not  only  to  a  degree  impugned  and  violated^ 
but  by  the  express  letter  of  the  precise  and  peremptory  pro- 
vision referred  to,  absolutely  deprived  of  its  very  essence  and 
foundation  ;  in  other  words,  substantially  destroyed  and  sub- 
verted. I  will  hope,  therefore,  that  on  further  consideration 
the  utter  impracticability  of  such  a  project,  consistently  with 
the  good  faith  of  the  two  kingdoms  solemnly,  pledged  to  each 
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Other  M  the  period  and  by  the  compact  of  the  anion,  will  be 
so. apparent  to  all  who  are  at  present  striving  for  its  adop*^ 
tion,  as  to  dissuade  them  from  the  further  prosecution  of  a 
measure  which,  as  it  must  commence  in  a  violation  of  public 
faith  and  political  rights,  must  ^Jso  terminate  in  disappoint- 
ment and  dishonour. 

I  am  one  of  tho9e,*^my  lords,  who  labour  under  an  unfortu- 
nate persuasion  that  even  if  this  could  legally  be,  and  in  fact 
were  granted  to  them;  that  if  the  Roman  catholic  religion 
were  already  established  in  Ireland  in  some  degree  of  com- 
munion and  participation  of  privileges  with  the  united  church, 
chat  even  this  grant  and  indulgence,  large  as  it  might  now  ap- 
pear to  us,  would  be  followed  by  fresh  demands  and  increased 
knportunity.  What  assurance  is  there  that  they  would  rest 
contented'  with  this  boon  ?  or  would  not  the  broad  banners 
ef  papal  supremacy  be  immediately  unfurled,  and  tli£  exclu- 
sive domination  of  the  Romish  church  in  Ireland  be  authori- 
tatively claimed  on  the  ground  of  this  very  concession,  and  o£ 
that  majority  in  the  population  of  that  country,  which  alone 
confers  the  right  (as  they  contend)  of  establishing  the  protes* 
tant  religion  as  the  religion,  of  the  state  in  this  country  ? 
Compared  with  the  value  of  this  ultimate  prize,  the  «k)jects 
hitherto  obtained  in  the  struggle  would  be  vile  and  worthiest 
in  tlieir  estimation. 

Jam  tenet  Tlalinm,  tamcn  ultra  pergere  tcndit 
Actum' inquit  nihil  est,  nisi  pcsno  milite  portas 
Fracngimus  et  iqedi^  vexillum  pono  suburr&. 

Before  it  is  yet  too  late,  I  for  one  am  disposed  to  rally  round 
the  standards,  and  to  preserve  the  altars,  of  my  country,  'fhe 
palladium  of  our  protcstant,  and  indeed  of  our  political  secu- 
rity, consists  principally  in  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  the 
tests  connected  therewith,  and  (as  more  particularly  concerns 
Ireland)  in  the  provisions  contained  in  the  5th  article  of  our 
recent  union  with  that  country,  against  every  attempt  to 
weaken  these  safeguards  of  the  constitution.  1,  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  am  furnished  with  faculties  either  of  body  or  mind 
enablii4g  me  to  struggle  with  effect,  will  manfully  struggle, 
and,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  will  avert  the  mischief  which  mus? 
result  from  the  -admission  of  persons,  (owning  and  yieldingj^ 
as  they  do,  an  imperfect  and  defalcated  allegiance  to  the 
state,)  into  the  entire  and  perfect  rights  of  completely  affi- 
anced subjects. 

Not  being  able,  my  lords,  to  feel  any  material  degree  of 
f  vil  in  the  present  state  of  political  restraint,  as  it  is  necessarily 
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for  their  good  as  well  as  ours,  and  in  the  prevention  of  com- 
mon calamities  affecting  us  all,  a|>pHed  to  our  Roman^ catholic 
bretliren  in  Ireland ;  and  seeing  a  sure  prospect  of  enormous 
and  incalculable  mischiefs  before  ifle,  which  must  immediately 
result  from  a  change :— *as  a  soi^fett  interested  in  the  safety 
of  the  crown  and  kingdom  ;  as  a  protestant  interested  in 
maintaining  tlie  possession  of  that  pure  and  reformed  religion, 
which  havins;  been  in  times  past  preserved  and  santtified  to 
us  by  the  blood  of  our  aneestors,  has  been  by  God's  pro- 
vidence long  and  firmly  established  in  these  redlms,  and 
which  is  inseparably  knit  together  in  one  system  with 
all  our  civil  rights  and  liberties,  with  our  best  means  of 
happiness  here,  and  our  best  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter;* 
I  feel  it  my  duty,  my  lords,  now  and  /or  ever^  as  long  as  the 
catholic  religion  shall  maintain  its  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
union  with,  and  dependence  upon  the  see  of  Rome,  to  resist  to 
tlie  utmost  of  my  power  this  and  every  other  proposition  which 
,  b  c^culated  to  produce  the  undoing  and  overthrow  of  all 
that  our  fathers  have  regarded,  and  ourselves  have  felt  and 
know  to  be  most  venerable  and  useful  in  our  establishments 
both  in  church  and  state. 

Tliie  EarlofMoira  expressed  a  wish  that  the  question  should 
be  relieved  from  a  great  deal  of  extraneous  matter  with  which 
it  had  been  encumbered,  and  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  that  plain  good  sense  on  which  he  conceived  it  to 
rest.  He  thpught  the  complexion  of  the  present  times  de- 
manded that  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  procure  an 
imanimity  of  heart  and  mind  in  the  cause  of  the  country.  It 
was  very  true,  that  to  give  the  catholics  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mission to  the  few  offices  from  which  they  were  excluded 
would  be  giving  them  little;  but  the  gift  would  shew  a  dispo- 
9tion  to  conciliate  and  to  win  their  affections,*  which  would 
be  in  that  point  of  view  important.  He  was  surprised  to  have 
heard  it  said^  tiiat  the  petition  tended  to  throw  the  torch  of 
discord  into  the  country ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  of  opinion 
thtsx  the  object  of  it,  if  properly  attended  to,  would  tend  to 
establish  that  harmony  which  was  most  essential  to  the  coun- 
try at  the  present  moment.  .  At, the  same  time  thit  he  made 
these  observations  he  wished  to  speak  with  the  utmost  respect 
of  the  established  church,  but  which  he  did  not  think  would 
be  endangered  or  injured  by  granting  the  catholic  claims.  He 
wished,  therefore,  that  the  petition  should  be  referred  'to  a 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  any  danger 
could  really  arise  from   conceding  those  claims  \  and  if  it 
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should  be  deemed  not  prudent  to  grant  the  whole,  whether 
any  part  of  those  claims  might  be  safely  admitted;  as  .he 
wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  committee  he  should 
certainly  be  desirous  of  weighing  well  each  object  which  the 
catliolics  had  in  view^  and  investigating  in  what  manner  it 
would  operate  with  respect  to  the  church  establishment,  be^ 
fore  be  gave  his  consent  to.  the  admission  of  the  claim  which  ' 
it  involved. 

'Earl  DartJey^  after  lamenting  the  very  late  hour  and  the 
exhauded  (late  of  the  houfe  in  which  he  rofe  to  addrefs  thetr 
lordliups,  faid  he  could  not,  even  under  fuch  difadvantages* 
avoid  doing  what  he  felt  to  be  his  duty  on  a  queftion  of  (b 
much  iinportance,  and.  m«ft  therefoie  requeft  their  indul- 
gence while  he  fitted  fame  of  thole  reafons  which  induced 
him  to  alTent  to  the  motion  ;  and  took  notice  of  foine  of  the 
arguments  wiiiijh  had  been  adduced  in  oppoiition  to  it.    Be^- 
foie  hedid  fo»  however,  he  was  ready  to  confefs  his  difpofi* 
tion  to  ailenc  to  the  opinion  of  fome  noble  lords  on  the  other 
'  iide  of  the  houfe,  with  refpeA  to  the  time  in  which' the  quef- 
tion was  agitated*    Had  he  been  confulted  by  the  catholics 
of  Ireland,  he  certainly  fhould  have  recommended  to  them 
to  abftain  from  prefling  their  claiflis  at  a  period  which  was 
generally  known  to  be  peculiarly  unfavourable  for  many 
reafons,  into  fome  of  which  he  did  not  feel  himfelf  at  all 
called  upon  to  enter,  but  whichwere  very  generally  known. 
But  he  certainly  thought  the  prefent  difpo(ition  of  the  coun- 
try in  general  was  adverfe  to  the  adoption  of  the  ptopofition^ 
however  much  he  might  be  convinced  that  it  was  founded 
in  reafon.and  juftice,  and  muft  therefore,  fooner  or  later, 
ultimately  prevail.     Since,  however,   it  had  been  decided 
that  the  queftion  fhould  be  agitated  in  parliament,  their 
iordlhips  would  agree  witli  him  that  it  could   not  tiave 
been  placed  in  better  hands,  and  that  the  propriety  and 
moderation  were  as  confpicuous  as  the  ability  with  which 
it  had  been  introduced  by  his  noble  friend.     And  here  he 
could  not  help  animadverting  on  the  unfair  and  groundlels 
imputation  t^hich  had  been  caft  upon  the  introdudion  of  the 
propoiition  by  fome  noble  lords  who  had  fpoken  in  tlie  de- 
bate, as  if  it  could  have  been  introduced  as  a  party  queAion, 
or  in  any  refpcft  to  anfwer  party  purpofes.   In  the  iiift  prace, 
the  noble  lord  who  had  opened  the  debate  moft  folemnly  dif- 
claimed  fuch  an  intention,  and  was  fully  entitled  to  ci-edit 
for  his  ailertion.     Bgt  a  better  proof  than  the  aflertion  of 
any  man  was  the  manifeft  ablurdity  of  fuch  a  propolitioa. 
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The  party  with  whom  he  had  the  boncnir  to  a£t,  i^vhich  had 
been  fptuetifnes  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  a  ladioni 
(a  faAion,  be  it  obierved,  compofed  of  almoft  every  ttjing 
in  the  country  refpedabie  for  wealth,  birth«  and  talentsj 
certainly  enjoyed  in  a  great  meafure  the  coaiidence  and 
good  Opinion  of  the  people  of  England,  which  their  oppo* 
Bents  the  minifters  had  forfeited.  At  fuch  a  period  the  in«- 
troduction  of  a  meafure  which  was  known  to  be  unpopular^ 
-and  in  oppofition  to  very  general,  however  unfounded,  preju* 
dices,  could  never  be  ftated  as  intended  to  promote  party 
•views.  In  adverting  to  the  different  arguments  which  had 
been  ufed  by  other  lords  on  the  other  iide  of  the  houfe. 
Lord  Darnley  faid  he  had  fome  fatisfadion  in  fpcaking  io 
late,  tnafmuch  as  the  talk  had  thereby  fallen  to  others  of 
replying  to  the  fpeech  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord>  (the 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,)  which  he  could  not  help  conlidering 
ohe  of  the  moft  extraordinary  fpeeches  that  had  ever,  been 
uttered  in  parliament.  Confidering  both  the  aigumenta  ufed 
and  the  pcrfon  who  had  ufed  them,  it  certainly  merited  all 
the  reprobation  which  it  had  received.  He  had,  however, 
the  greateft  fatisfa£lion  in  congratulating  tlie  houfe  on 
the  very  different  tone  which  had  in  general  prevailed,  and 
etpecially  in  the  two  laft  fpeeches  on  ttie  other  fide  (the 
Bi(hop  of  St.  Afaph  and  Lord  Ellenborough).  The  reve* 
rend  and  learned  prelate,  in  particular,  had  evprelTed  bimfelf 
in  a  manner  which  did  him  ihe  higheft  honour,  and  the 
only  gmund  of  furprile  was  the  circumftance  of  the  reve- 
rend prelate's  appearing  to  be  influenced  by  thofe  extraordt* 
itary  arguments  and  afferlions  which  had  been  contradi(5led 
as  unfounded  by  noble  lords  beft  acquainted  witli  the  ftatc 
#f  Ireland*  The  reverend  prelate  appeared  to  have  re- 
ceived fn>m  that  learned  lord  fome  new  lights  with  refpe£l 
to  the  catholic  religion,  which  had  induced  him  to  change 
bis'opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  political  dil^ 
abilities,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  which  heat 
firft  imagined  might  be  granted  without  endangerii>g^he  effa- 
blifhed  church  or  the  proteflant  fucceffion.  >For  himfelf,  Lord 
Darnley  faid  he  could  aflfure  the  houfe,  tliat  if  he  could 
*  be  perluaded  that  either  ihe  one  or  the  other  would  be  in  any 
degree  affcded  by  the  conceffions  prayed  for,  he  would 
be  the  iirft  man  in  the  houfe  to  oppofe  them  ;  bur,  accord- 
ing to  his  view  of  the  fubje^,  fo  far  from  having  this,  he 
Vras  firmly  perfuaded  that  this  meafure  of  conciliation  would 
produce  a  direitiy  coatrary  effed,  and,  by  uniting  all  the 
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hearts  of  his  majefiy's  rubjeAis,  would  afford  the  iirmeft  fe- 
curity  to  our  eftablifhmeht  both  in  church  and  fiate  :  not 
indeed  if  thefc  f&rtnaining  cbnceflions  were  made  in  thc^ 
fame  fpirit,  and  in  the  fame,  ungracious  manner  as  thofe 
which  had  formerly  taken  place  in  Ireland;  butif  they  were^ 
granted  (as  he  trufled  and  was  perli^aded  they  fooner  or 
later  would  be  granted)  in  the  true  fpirit  of  conciliation  and 
peace.  And  this  led  him  to  advert  to  the  hiilory  of  Ireland 
with  reference  to  this  qoeftion,  which  had  been  dwelt  on 
widi  fo  much  felf*complacency  by  a  noble  earl  oppofite, 
(Weftmorland,)  who  had  admi'niftered  the  affairs  of  that 
country  at  the  period  of  the  laft  conceflions  to  the  catholics^r 
The  period  of  the  revolution  had  been  dwelt  on  by  many 
who  had  spoken  in  the  debate  with  satisfaction  '$  and  he  was 
as  ready  as  any  man  to  do  ample  justice  to  that  great  sera  of 
the  establishment  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  which  wc 
now  enjoy: — the  catholics  of  Ireland  must,  however,  ^zit 
from  thence  the  extinction  of  their  liberties,  and  the  com« 
menceitient  of  those  sufferings  which  they  have  borne  with 
such  exemplary  patience,  and  repaid  with  such  dtstingiiiaheA 
loyalty,  'i  ill  the  auspicious  reign  of  the  present  king,  their 
situation  was  that  of  the  most  abject  slavery,  and  they  were  a 
proscribed  race  in  their  native  land,  and  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  most  harsh  and  degrading  system  of  laws  that  perhapi 
ever  was  framed.  The  policy  of  this  system  he  did  not  ar* 
raign,  severe  and  cruel  as  it  was  i  it  might,  in  some  degree 
perhapsj  have  been  justified  by  political  necessity ;  and  he 
mentioned  it  only  to  do  justice  to  the  exemplary  conduct  ot 
the  catholics  under  such  circumstances.  During  the  rebeU 
lion  of  1745,  when  Lord  Chesterfield  was  lord  lieutenant^ 
their  loyalty  and  attachment  wereconspiciiously  manifested  m 
favour  of  the  protestant  king  on  the  throne,  against  the 
popish  successor  of  him  who  had  been  expelled  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  their  cause.  Again,  in  1759,  ^ben  a  French 
armament  was  ready  to  invade  Ireland  for  the  express  parpose 
of  restoring  the  exiled  family,  and  when  a  partial  invasion 
had  actually  taken  place,  their  attachment  to  the  establtship 
ment,  under  which  they  suffered  so  much,  was  again  mast 
conspicuous.  Under  th^ese  circumstances,  and  in  considera- 
tion of,  their  loyalty  and  good  conduct,  as  was  expressly 
stated,  his  present  majesty  was  advised  to  remove  some  oi 
their  chains.  In  1774)  the  oath  of  allegiance^  which  they 
now  take,  tras  enacted.  In  1778,  some  of  the  most  galling 
and  degrading  parts  of  the  code  ef  popery  laws  waft  abrogated 
Vol.  II.  1805.  3  U  b 
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In  1782,  they  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  pri^perty ;  and 
finally,  in  1 793,  every  thing  that  remained,  including  many 
important  civil  rights,  was  granted,  with  the  vxception  only  of 
those  privileges  for  which  they  now  petition.     Undoubtedly 
the  catholics  of  Ireland  have  received  great  and  importai^t  ad- 
vantages during  the  present  reign  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  are  so  forward  to  tax  them  with  ingratitude,  when 
I  consider  the  manner  in  which  these  concessions  have  been 
made,  especially  the  last  and  most  important  ones  in  I793« 
Indeed,  the  concessions  have  all  appeared  to  proceed  rather 
from  the  fear  of  irritation  in  times  of  public  difficulty,  than 
from  any  thing  like  an  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  policy. 
Bat  this  observation  applies  particularly  to  the  last  conces- 
sions.    Your  lordships  all  recollect  the  manner  in  which  the 
Trench  revolution  had  unsettled  men's  minds,  and  the  wild 
theories  of  liberty  and  equality  which  were  generally  enter* 
tained.    The  Irish  catholics,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
thought  the  moment  favourable  for  urging  their  claims,  and, 
in  consequence,  they  petitioned  the  parliament  of  that  coun* 
try  in  the  year  1792,  to  grant  the  remaining  privileges  which 
they  now  enjoy.    The  Irish  parliament  rejected  their  appli- 
jcation  with  scorn,  by  a  division  of  two  htuidred  and  twenty- 
eight  to  twenty-three.     During  the  next  Recess,  all  the  pro- 
iestant  gentlemen  throughput  the  country,  corporations,  and 
.^rand  juries,  backed  by  the  authority  of  government,' pledged 
themselves  to  support  this  vote  of  parliament ;  and  yet,  in  the 
9rery  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  same  parliament 
and  the  same  government  almost  unanimously  and  tamely 
.  ^Hmceded  what  they  had  a  very  few  months  before  so  contu* 
meliously  rejected*    No  circumstance  having  intervened,  ex- 
cept increased  public  difficulties,  increased  boldness  of  the 
catholics,  and  this  inconsistent  change  in   the  conduct  of 
government,  can  it  be  expected  that  they  should  feel  any 
very  lively  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  favours  so  refused  and 
so  granted  ?     When  the  union  was  in  agitation,  (said  Lord 
Damley)  I  stated  this  instance  of  mal-administration  in  the 
government,  and  profligate  inconsistency  in  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  as  sufficient  alone  to  justify  that  great  measure  j  and  I 
-now  again  state  it  to  prove  hpw  little  reason  the  catholics  have 
for  very  warm  gratitude  to  those  who  so  conferred^  the  fa- 
vours they  have   received.     Was  it  to  -  be  expected  that, 
uxnier  such  circumstances,  the  catholic  body  should  rest  con- 
tented, or  that  they  should  not  be  tempted  to  expect  that 
what  remained  would  also  be  concededj  or  indeed  could  npt 
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be  refused  by  the  Irish  parliament  ?  This  was  another  argu- 
ment for  the  union;  for  it  was  truly  stated  .that  whenever  the 
two  legislatures  were  united,  the  catholic  claims  might  be  dis- 
cussed with  every  possible  advantage,  and  that  they  might  be 
safely  trusted  to  the  temper  and  moderation  of  the  imperial 
legislature.  The  catholics  certainly  might  reasonably  entertain 
the  best  hopes  that  they  would  be  granted  ;  for  they  must 
have  felt  that  the  united  parliament  would  be  without  those 
prejudices,  and  that  intolerant  spirit ^  which  they  had  fatally 
experienced  in  the  protestants  of  Ireland.  I  wish  not  to  dwell 
upoi\  the  unhappy  rebellion  of  1 798,  whicff  has  been  more 
than  once  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  except, to 
give  my  most  4ccKled  opinion,  that^t  ought  not  to  be  deemed 
a  cathoKc  rebellion :  most  of  the  leaders  happened  to  be  pro- 
testants ;  it  originated  in  the  jacobin  principles  of  the  united 
Irishmen,  to  whom  religion  was  a  very  subordinate  consi- 
deration ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  a  majority  of  those 
<oncerned  in  these  sanguinary  scenes  were  catholics,  and 
though  the  p-eatest  atrocities  were  undoubtedly  perpetrated  by 
some  catholic  priests,  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  both 
these  circumstances  had  not  taken-  place  in  a  country  where 
•fourirfifths  of  the  inhabitants  m-e  catholics,  and  %vhere  there 
was  also  necessarily  a  large  mimber  of  ignorant  and  bigoted 
priests.  'I'hat  ther^Nvere  eqwal  faults  on  the  other  side,  I  am 
persuaded.  That  the  zeal  of  the  Irish  protestants  has  been 
productive  of  consequences  as  fatal  I  cannot  doubt  -,  but  on  this 
■subject  I  forbear  to  dwell,  because  I  know  it  would  sound 
harsh  to  some  ©f  my  hearers,  to  whose  loyalty  and  merits  I 
^m  rejldy  to  do  ample  justice.  My  lords,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  catholic  body  in  general  is  not  interested  in  this 
<luestion,  which  only  regards  a  few  of  the  higher  ranks ;  biiV 
I  can  never  agree  that  the  whole  body  is  not  clegraded  and  iu- 
•suited  by  this  mark  which  is  set  upon  them,  in  excluding  any  of 
Its  members  from  the  chance  of  ever  being  highly  useful  to  their 
-country. "  But,"  say  their  opposers,  *^  we  have  given  every  thing 
•else,  we  never  will  concede  to  them  power.  They  have  aU 
tjie  civil  advantages  under  the  state,  but  they  shall  not  be- 
•come  the  state  itielf"  Now  let  us  consider  to  what  extent  tl^Fs 
power  would  go,  supposing  it  granted  to  catholics  disposed 
to  abuse  it.  The  few  seats  thfey  could  obtain  in  this 
house  could  never  be  considered  e(  consequence.  Indeed, 
exclusive  of  the  five  or  six  English  peers,  whp  would  after- 
wards have  an  irresistible  claim,  as  it  regarded  Ireland  only, 
'  :fioit  one  siQgle  membor^  d(v:ording  to  tli£  present  mode  of 
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election,  could  be  admitted  unless  nominated  by  the  mi&isttf;. 
The  argument  with  respect  to  the  other  house  deserves  more 
consideration.  That  some  catholic  members  would  be  eleaed 
is  unquestionable;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  number 
would  be  very  small  indeed.  Some  lords  who  have  spoken 
have  matntaiped  the  extravagant  supposition  of  the  whole 
number  of  one  hundred  being  catholics.  Others  have  main* 
tained,  with  some  degreo^f  plausibility,  that  in  those  coun- 
ties whefe  the  m^ority  of  freeholders  wdre  catholics,  the 
members  would  or  necessity  be  so  likewise,  grounding  the 
supposition  on^he  assertion  that  they  would  all  be  rather 
guided  bv  their  priests  than  by  their  landlords.  I  pro£te 
myself  of  a  contrary  opinion,  even  if  you  suppose  that,  after 
these  concessions,  the  old  invidious  distinctions  of  civil  and 
religious  animosity  combined,  will  necessarily  be  kept  up. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  manned  in  which  the  boon  is 
granted.  That  it  will,  that  it  must  be  granted  sooner  or 
later,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain;  for  although  I  am  not 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  majority  in  favour  of  this  mo« 
tion,  I  never  can  doubt  that  tvhat  I  consider  the  course  of 
justice,  of  sound  policy,  what  I  will  even  call  the  cause  of  the 
protestant  establishment,  must  and  will  finally  prevail.  Re- 
move with  a, liberal  hand,  and  with  an  enlarged  system  of 
policy,  all  civil  disabilities  'on  account  of  religion,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  all  sects  of  christians 
will  become  equally ^ood  subjects*,  and  it  will  never  enter 
into  anj  man's  head  to  inquire  whether  a  candiibte  for  par* 
liament  or. for  office  is  of  the  established  religion  or  not. 
But  we  must  not  confine  out  views  to  the  simple  adoption  of 
the  measures  prayed  for  in  the  petition  before  the  house,  in* 
dispensably  necessary  as  I  may  think  them  for  the  welfare  of 
the  British  empire  in  general,  and  of  Ireland  in  particular* 
The  abolition  of  the  catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland  has  been 
called  for  as  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of  that  country ;  but 
I  so  totally  diflfer  from  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  instead 
of  abolishing  it,  I  would  render  it  the  means  of  reconciling  ito 
the  state  and  to  the  constitution  the  great  mass  of  catholic 
population.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  bishops  should  not  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  government,  and  why  they 
should  not  be  both  nominated  by  the  king,  and  paid  by  the 
public.  By  such  means,  and  not  by  the  absurd  proposition 
of  converting  the  Irish  cathclics  to  the  established  religion  by 
translating  tL«  Bible  into  Irish,  may  we  hope  to  see  them 
good  and  loyal  subjects,  especially  if  the  whole  system  of  po-^ 
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licy  by  which  that  unhappy  country  has  been  goTerned« 
should  b&  reversed,  and  that,  instead  of  keeping  the  people 
jn  ignorance  and  barbarUm^  a  liberal  and  well^digested  sys- 
tem of  instrnctioni  should  be  adopted,  and  encouragement 
forded  to  habits  pf  iBdustry,  and  respect  for  the  laws. 

Lord  Darnley  concluded  by  lamenting  liis  inability  to  enter 
into  a  variety  of  othef  considerations  which  had  presented 
themselves  to  his  mindi  fatjgjued  aiui  exhausted  as  both  he 
and  the  house  were.    \  ".  .  # 

The  Earl  of  CUcbi^Hr  commented  briefly  upon  the  state« 
ments  of  the  former  noble  earl,  and  vras  of 'Opinion,  that  the 
best  mode  of  deciding  the  question  would  be  in  a  committees 

Lord  Jueklai$4  having  expiciled  a  decided  opinion  re* 
fpefting  the  petition  of  the  Irilh  Rom^n  catholics  on  itsfirft 
introduQlon  into  the  boufe,  had  purpofely  waited  to  this  late. 
period'Ui^he  debate,  tliat  l>e  mi^ht  learn  the  fentiments  of 
others.  The^ifcuilton  was  now  lo  exhauded,  that  he  could 
.comprefs  what^bf^  ))ad  to  fubmit  to  their  lordihips  within 
narrower  limits,  than  he  ih4JXlil  have  tjiought  right  if  he  had 
fpokeii  earlief.lf'^His.  noble  friind  who  prelented  the  petition 
Jiad  (laled  tl)aC^it^^[^(yesthc  interefis  and  happiners  of  four 
.millions  of  people  r.his  noble  friend  might  have  faid  tbatit 
involves  the  interefts  anid  iia|J|tiQer3  of  the  whole  Biitiih  em- 
|>ire.  In  agitating  a  quedion  of*fuch  extent  and  magnitude* 
he  was  delirous  to  ufe  a  guarded  and  conciliatory  language  ; 
but  Ive.n^uft  not  be  expeded  to  faciiiice  truth  and  fair  argur 
>ment  at  the  Ihrinc  of  fliiUcry  ^  nor  would  he  be  ijiduced  to 
<>yithhold  o\  extenuate  any  jull  reafonings  that  might  pre- 
ieut  tliemfel'ves  to  his  mind.  He  (aw  nothing  iinproper  or 
difiefpectful,  in  the  llile  0nd  temper  of  the  petition  ;  nor  in- 
deed yeas  it  to  be  fuppofcd  that  individuals  making  a  great 
'  requeft,  would  exprefs  themfelves  in  repuliive  and  oiFeoiive 
terms.  He  had  qot,  however,  advert/ed  to  the  wording-of 
^he  petition  fo  much  as  to  its  purport  and  objcds ;  and  it  was 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  whole  bears  a  ftrong  re- 
iembUoce  to  the  memorable  declaration  of  James  theSecond, 
in  1 687,  for  the  liberty  of  coufclence.  There  are  in  both 
inftruments  tlie  fam^  plauiiblc  profeflions  of  anxiety  to  con- 
ciliate and  unite  all  religious  perfualions,.  the  fame  gracious 
promifes  to  refpe^k  the  property  of  the  eftabliHied  church, 
the  fame  appeals  to  the  interells  of  trade^  which  always 
^vibrate  forcibly  on  a  Britjih  ear,  the  fame  difplay  of  a  ge- 
nerous earncftnefa  \o  open  every  avenue  of  legalized  ambiw 
iAaa>  404  ail  this  m  a  piologui?  to  ;he  demao4  of  a  full  and 
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equal  participation  of  power,  and  of  the  meanx  of  acquiring 
power.  Their  iordihips  would  recotlefl  that  this  declaratioh 
was  foon  followed  by  another,  which  notified  that  papifts 
bad  been  appointed  to  ail  the  principal  ^Kcfis  of  the  ftate* 
and  recommended  to  the  people  to  fend  papift  leprefenta^^ 
tives  to  the  new  parliament. 

From  the  epoch  of  that  inaulpfcious  precedent  m  168^, 
to  the  dera  of  French  fraternity  and  Irifh  rebellion  in  179^, 
the  notions  of  an  equality  of  political  power  liad  been 
fulfered  to  lie  dormant.  During  the  greater  part  of  diit  long 
peiiod  the  Irifli  catholics  had  beenlubjefted  to  a  fyftem  ot 
intolerance  and  reftraints  much  too  fcvere  to  be  defended 
except  on  grounds  of  a  real  or  miftaken  neceflity ;  and  even 
fo  btely  as  the  1 2th  of  his  prefent  majefty,  an  a£t  was  palTed 
**  to  enable  papifts  to  take  not  above  fifty  acres  of  unpro* 
fitable  bog,  with  half  an  acre  of  arable  adjoining,  for  not 
above  fixty-one  vears.'* 

'I'he  firft  meaiure  of  any  extent  in  favour  of  the  Jrifli  ca« 
tholics  was  in  1778  ;  they  were  then  empowered  to  take 
Jong  leafes,  and  were  relieved  from  various  incapacities  af'- 
fedmg  both  their  properties  and  perfons.  The  next  mate- 
rial aft  for  their  benefit  was  in  1781  ;  when  iie'{Lord  Auck- 
land) was  chief  fecretary,  aod  a  member  of  the  Irifli  houfc 
of  commons.  It  is  well  known  that  be  gave  no  difcourage- 
jnent  to  that  a£t,  which,  in  addition  to  various  indulgences 
contained  in  It,  enables^  papifts  to  purchafe  and  to  hold 
eftatcs,  with  the^exception  of  advowfons.  He  bad  gladly 
contributed  to  give  to  the  Irifli  Catholics  an  intereft  in  tl^e 
loll,  and  confequently  a  more  immediate  attachment  to  die 
welfare  of  the  community.  But  it  never  entered  into  his 
mind  ;o  allow  any  fliare  of  the  powers  of  government  and 
of  Jegfflaturc.  The  jargon  of  emancipation  was  then  un- 
known, the  aera  of  modern  illumination  was  not  yet  arrived^ 
,>  Chat  xra  when  it  would  be  thought  fafe  and  pra&icable  to 
maintain  the  limited  monarchy  and  eftabliflied  church  of 
England  without  teft  laws,  and  without  any  reftraint  or  inca- 
pacictes  aiTediiig  any  defcription  of  fefUrifts. 

The  next  and  laft  conceilions  of  any  importance  were 
thofe  which  took  place  in  1792  and  4793.  His  noble  friend 
who  opened  the  debate  had  been  pleafed  to  fay  that  all  the 
'frameis  and  fupporiers  of  theic  meafurcs  muft  reflcft  on 
them  wiih  pride  and  fatisfa£li6n.  His  near  relation  (Lord 
Buckinghamlhirc)  had  expreflcd  a  fimilar  fciitiment  that 
evenings  and  certainly  it  was^  dinij^I^and  uaturttl-weak^ 
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nefs  in  parents  to  fpeak  with  rapture  and  admii:ation  of  very  . 
dppraved  and  ugly  children*  He^Lord  Auckland)  had  al- 
ways contemplated  the  abrupt  and  improvident  conccf- 
fions  of  nD3  with  diflent  and  regret ;  he  had  done  fo  in 
common  with  two  very  refpcdable  fiiends,  the  late  Lord 
Clare,  and  the  prefent  chancellor  of  the  Iiiih  exchequer. 
Thofe  conceilions  placed  the  proteflanls  of  Ireland  in  a  re^ 
lative  fituation,  which  imprefled  on  evefy  obferving  mind 
the  urgent  necefliiy  of  a  legislative  union  of  the  two  kine* 
doms,  and  ^e^  they  tended  to  increare  the  dif!iculiies  of  a 
rneafure  which  thus  became  eilential  to  the  peace  and  fafcty 
of  the  empire.  But  great  as  thofe  conceiiions  were,,  they 
only  ferved  to  Simulate  the  appetite  of  the  Irifh  catholics 
for  further  claims,  and,  in  nys,  the  lord  lieutenant  (Earl 
Fitzwilliam}  fhcwed  a  flrong  difpofition  to  gratify  jlhem  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  wifhes.  Happily  he  was  not  fupport* 
ed  by  the  government  of  that  day,  though  it  was  compo(c4 
of  the  fame  individuals  who  now  urge  the  fame  mcafure  for 
which  they  recalled  the  noble  carl  from  his  vice-royalty. 
The  career  of  conceffions  to  the  catholics  was  foon  after- 
wards interrupted  bv  the  rebellion,  oyer  the  horrors  of 
which  he  wilhed  to  tnrow  a  veil,  and  afterwards  by  the  di^ 
cuiGons  and  arrangements  which  eventually  accompllflied 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  In  the  refolt  a  period  of  , 
comparative  tranquillity  had  now  been  attained,  and  the 
Roman  catholics  and  their  advifers  thought  it  eligible  for  t^e 
prefent  application. 

What  then  is  the  purport  of  that  application  ?  Nothing 
lefs  than  a  full  participation  of  all  corporate  franohifes  within 
the  empire,  and  of  all  official,  judicial,  and  leglHative 
powers!  In  examining  the  tendency  of  this  gigantic  grant, 
(which  in  truth  is  of  fmall  moment  to  the  bulk  and  general 

Copulation  of  the  catholics)  we  muft  prefume  that  it  would 
e  efficient ;  for  if  its  operation  were  to  be  as  iniigniiicant  as 
fome  noble  lords  feem  to  expe£b»  there  would  be  ciihct  a 
fallacy  in  the  demand  or  a  dupery  in  the  conceiBon. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ihewthat  fuch  a  grant 
would  be  an  infringement  of  a  fundamental  ^article  of  the 
union  with  Scotland,  and  alfo  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Iri/b 
union.  But  he  wiihed  to  negative  (he  petition  on  a  broader 
ground.  Jhf is  noble  friend,  whofe  eloquence  and  argumen* 
tative  powerfhad  introduced  the  application  with  every  poi^ 
fible  advantage  to  it,  had  admitted  that  it  could  not  be  flati  d 
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as  a  dalm  of  right ;  certainly  it  couW  not.  Evtriy  legiflature 
has  the  inherent  power  of  qualifying  and  rcflTijflfxng  the  pof^ 
feffion  and  excrcife  of  civil  privileges  for  tlic  benefit  of  ihc 
wliofc  community.  It  is  that  power  which  regulates  the  qua* 
liiicaiions  uf  the  cteflors  and  of  the  ele6lcd,  the  rights  of 
fucceilioa,  minorities',  marriages,  and  all  the  limitations  of 
property  ;  it  pervades  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  laws;  a  de- 
nial of  ii  would  tend  to  individual  reprefentation,  to  an  agra- 
rian didiibution,  to  univerfal  equality,  and  to  general  con* 
fufion.  , 

Still  lefs  can  the  petition  reft  itfelf  on  the  ground  of  tote- 
ration.  The  petiitoncrs  indeed  allege,  that  tfaey  arc  *♦  en- 
titled to  a  toleration  not  merely  partial  but  complete  ;*'  and 
yet  fhey  well  know  that  they  already  poflefs/what  they  dc- 
icribe,  and  that  exvi  termini  thofe  who  are  tolerated  cannot 
fhare  the  power  oY  thofe  who  tolerate.  In  the  bcnerolefit 
temper  of  our  toleration  we  do  not  reftrain  the  exercifc  6f 
^y  religious  peifuafion.  But  we  feel  and  know  that  our 
own  relbrmed  religion  is  moft  congenial  to  the  fpi'rit  of  our 
free  conftitution  ;  that  the  protection  of  tile  one  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  other;  and,  above  all  things,  that  it  would 
not  be  fafe  to  admk  within  the  pale  of  our  firovemment  and 
legiflature,  a  fe£t  which  profelles  a  religion  elicntially  adverfe 
to  our  religion.  The  tefls  prcfcribed  by  the  wifdotn  of  our 
anccftors  for  the  exclufion  of  that  fed  have  nothing  to  do 
with  toleration  ;  they  were  framed  on  the  plain  and  evident 
prefumption  of  law,  that  he  who  receives  the  facrament  of 
the  church  is  of  the  churctu 

Again,  be  had  been  glad  to  hear  it  avowed  by  the  noble 
mover  of  the  queftion,  that  the  petition  cannot  reft  on  any 
afllirances  given  or  compaA  made  at  the  time  of  the  union* 
In  truth  it  was  impoflibic  to  make  fuch  a  compad  without 
the  concurrence  of  parliament;  and  if  fuch  a  confequence 
uf  the  union  hnd  exiued  in  the  mind  of  any  individual  em- 
ployed to  frame  the  articles,  it  (hould  have  been  flated  at 
the  nme,  both  in  good  faith  to  the  Irifli  proteftams,  and  in 
the  honeft  difcharge  of  duly  to  the  refpeftive  parliaments  of 
.the  two  kingdoms.  It  would  ever  be  a  confideration  of  juft 
pride  to  him,  that  he  had  borne  no  fmall  fhare  in  adjufling 
all  the  details  of  that  tran('a£)ion  ;  and  he  did  not  hefitate  to 
declare,  that  if  the  conceflions  now  propofed  were  in  the 
contemplation  of  thofe  with  whom  he  aCted  at  that  time, 
their  views  were  induftrioufly  concealed  from  him,  and  from 
otliers  of  their  aflociatcs.     It  is  indeed  true,  that,  foon  after 
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the  unioni  tbete  was  api^feiiUy  a  fuddcn  Change  ia  tib^  o^t"- 
fiions  of  fome  leading  perfoos  refpediiig  iM  fubjeA  tt6w  m 
difcuflion.  Hedid  not  impute  any  blaoie  to  that  change,  or 
doubt  its  finceritjT)  but  he  muft  be  permitted  to  deplore  if. 
That  change  had'  given  an  irreparable  (hock  to  the  coflft- 
denceof  public  men  in  each  other;  and  perhaps  he  eouhi 
trace  to  that  fpurce  many  of  the  diftraAions  and  difficulties 
under  which  the  empire  hasfince  laboured. 

It  a(Spears»  tt^erefore»  and  is  admitted,  that  the  pedttgn  is 
not  grounded  on  any  claim  of  ngbtf  on  any  principle  of  tole* 
ration,  or  any  compad,  exjpreis  or  implied^i  at  the  time  of 
the  union.  It  refoives  itfelf  into  a  queftion  of  expediency. 
In  arguing  that  queftion  he  would  not  cling  wi(h  a  blind  at- 
tachment to  tiie  a£ts  and  fvftem  of  Torsaer  ages,  though 
fandioned  by  the  fettlement  ih  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Bruni^ 
wiek^  and  by  the  bleilings  refulting  from  it.  He  was  well 
aware  that  the  objects  and  principles  of  legiflation  mufi 
change  with  the  change  of  tlfaies,  and  muft  acconmiodate 
themfelveis  to  the  interefts  and  exigencies  of  the  day  ;  but 
nothing  had  happened  to  create  a  doubt  in  his  hiind  that  the 
^xclufion  of  the  Roman  catholics  from  political  power  con- 
tribute4  eflehtially  to  our' free  and  happy  conftitution>  and 
ought  flill  to  be  maintained  for  the  fecurity  of  tliat  confti* 
tution.  Nothing  had  happened  to  diminilh  his  anxieties  for 
the  ftability  of  the  proteitant  churcli,  and  of  that  mild  znd, 
.true  religion,  whichr  by  its  precepts  and  influence  is  fb  in- 
corporated with  our  conftitiition  that  they  muft  ftand  and  fall 
together.  If  you  admit  the  RomaQ  catholics  to  a  partici- 
pation of  political  power,  you  admh  the  enemy  within  your 
camp*  It  is  a  deiire  implanted  in  the  human  breaft  for  all 
men  to  extend  the  predominance  of  that  religion  which 
they  believe ;  nay  more,  itis  the  lacred  and  prefcribed  duty 
of  thepapift,  if  he  befincere  in  hiscreed^^to  undermine  our 
church  eftablifhment — for  he  believes  it  to  be  fatal  to  the 
fouls  of  all  who  belong  to  it ;  he  muft  feel  that,  in  demo* 
Jiihin^  our  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate.,  he  is  rendering 
9  fervice  to.  his  fellow  creatures  and  to  God-  It  is  a  fanda« 
mental  principle  of  the  chu^h  of  Rome  to  exercife  fpirituai 
dominion  over  the  Chriftian  world.  The  titular  bifhops,  at 
their  ordination,  fwear  V  to  defend,  enlarge,  and  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  church  and  of  their  lord  the  pope.'* 
Their  metropolitans  in  Ireland  avow  the  fame  obligation, 
}|n4  proclaiYn,  at  this  hour,  in  their  publications,  that  the 
fr>iritual  poWer  of  the  pope  b  the  fame  as  evi^r.  Thefe  doc^ 
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trines  are  indefatigably  enforced  by  the  priefls  on  the  minds 
of  their  parifliioncrs.  We  muft  not  perfuade  ourfelve3  that 
religion  is  fimilar  to  the  ordinances  of  human  inftitution,  an4 
capable  of  being  qualified  and  reftrained  in  its  energies  by 
hw.  The  Roman  catholics  love  their  leligion ;  its  prin- 
ciples are  irreconcilable  to  other  perfuafions,  and  its  hier- 
archy is  inceflantly  and  indefatigably  adive,  and  fubje£l  alfo 
to  the  occafional  influence  of  foreign  ftates. 

If  the  fed  thus  defcribed  (hould  become  co-ordinate  in 
power  with  the  reformed  religion  of  the  Britifh  empire  ;  >f 
we  once  admit  the  theoretical  folecifm  of  a  proteilant  mo- 
narch and  papift  councils ;  we  fhall  find  ourfelves  in  the  pre- 
*dicament  which  the  author  of  <'  The  Purfuits  of  Literature*^* 
eniphatically  calls  a  religious  anarchy. 

Nor  would  it  be  pollible  to  (top  at  the  propofed  conceiEons^ 
enormous  as  they  are  ;  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  two  re- 
•  ligions  (hall  be  co-extendvein  civil  privileges,  the  eilabiilh- 
ment  of  the  proteftant  church  becomes  from  that  moment  a 
public  wrong.  The  petitionen  are  pleafed  to  aiTure  us  that 
they  **  do  not  feek  to  encroach  upon  the  polleflions  or  reve- 
nues appertaining  to  our  bi(hops  and  clergy.'^  Nothing  is  fo 
falfe  in  principle  or  in  praSice  as  the  notion  of  giving  much 
that  nothing  more  may  be  afked —  [ 

**  The  cruel  something  unpossessed 
«  Leavens  and  poisons  all  the  rest.'* 

^et  it,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  dangers  thus  defciibe^ 
are  not  imnninent,  ilill  they  are  not  chimerical ;  they  are  at 
leaft  fuch  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  maintain  the  bulwarks 
which  we  poflefs.  The  bars  and  bolts  of  a  houfe  may  be 
removed,  and  the  houfe  maypoflitsly  pot  be  pillaged;  but 
^very  prudent  man  will  kfep  his  bars  and  bolts.  It  woul^l 
be  a  breach  of  our  parliamentary  truft  to  deftroy  or  abandon 
the  great  outwork  of  ttiat  conftitution  under  which  we  hav^ 
fo  long  enjoyed' fuch  unparalleled  bjcilings. 

To  all  who  faw  the  quf  ftion  in  this  poi^t  of  view  the  dc- 
cilion  to  be  taken  was  obvious'  and  ntceidary/  His  noble 
frierid  had  alluded  to  the  refponfibility  and  probable  confel 
guences  of  fucTi  a  decifion.  The  petitioners  alfo,  by  a  fort  of 
implied  nnenace,  hacf  expreiled  **  their  anxious  defire  to  ex- 
tinguifh  all  motives  to  4iAinion,  and  all  means  of  exciting 
difcontcnt,"  '  If  there  be  any  eventual  refponfibility  in  this 
pufinefs,  it  muft  fall  on  the  heads  of  thofe  who  firft  agitate  ^ 
queftion,  of  which  they  muft  have  forefeen  the  refult  if  they 
'•' ■■  ■   "      ' '••    '^    V"   had 
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had  duly  adverted  to  the  known  opinions  of  the  fereral 
branches  of  the  iegiflature^  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Irifh 
pjoteilantSy  and  of  the  general  mafiof  the  Britifh  people. 
He  (Lord  Auckland)  would  be  guided,  and  lie  trufteil  that  a 
large  majority  of  their  lordihips  alfo  t^ould  be  guided;  by  a. 
dueeftimate  of  the  oppofite  refponfibilities. 

,  He  could  not  mean  to  iitiply  any  difr^fp<;d  tbwards  jthofc 
who  give  jtheir  fupport  to  the  {Petition ;  he  knew  that  they 
were  as  adverfe  as  be  could  be.  to  th^  equalizing  dodrine^ 
which  hid  taken  root  in  the  Ixlinds  of  many  ;  and  be  muft 
sKt  leaft  be  permitted , to  paufe  before  be  cotild  bring  his  mind- 
to  that  levelling  liberality  which  would  coniider  the  epifcopal^ 
proteftant  chnrch,  the  rePoroi^d  church  of  Scotland,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  an.d  all  the  fe6tarift  bodies  witbib  the  Britilh 
(^mpire^  as^  entitled  in  juftice  add  expediency  to  tlie  fame  po-  - 
liti^al  privileges,  powers,  and  fun£iionS. 

Their  lordlhips  had  feenr  within  a  Oxovt  fpacfc  of  time^ 
many  awful  warijings  of  the  visitations  of  Provideilce  in  the 
f^II  of  {^ates  and  kingdoms,  and  in  the  vicilStudes  of  hutnai^: 
affairs;  if  thofe  calamities  can  be  traced  to  innovations  in  civil 
government,  and  to  indifference  refpeding  religious  eftablifih*^ 
xnents,  have  we  npt  good  caufe  to  sidhere  to.  a  fyftem  ot 
which  We  have  had  a  long  and  beneficial  experience?  Let- 
us  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  ipore  to  riik  thad  adv  nation 
umier  heaven  }  let  us  recolJeft  theobje£l.of  the  prefentlong 
and. perilous  w.ar ;  a  war  already  of  twelve  years  duration* 
for  it  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  been  fufpended  by  the  treaty 
of  Aihiens.     Isjt  not  a  war  againft  the  foirit  of  innovatioa 
and  of  change,  to  which  fo  large  a  part  pf  Europe  has  fallea 
a  vi£tim  ?  and  did.it  npt  cpniimence  for  the  fafety  of  our  civil 
an4  religious  conftitution  ?  So  lone  as  the  ancient  barriers  of 
that  conftitutiop  (hall  be  preferved,  be  was  confident  that.we 
had  nothing  eilential  to  dread^  and  yet  he  was  not  blind  to . 
the  increafing  dangers  and  protraded  difficulties  which  ftiU 
pref^  upon  us. 

Here,  tbenj  he  v^ould  qlofe ;  he  would  not  enter  into  a 
conteft  of  pn^pbecies  with  fome  of  bis  noble  friends ;  who 
were  plcafed  to  fay,  that  the  day  cannot  bediftantwben  the 
demands  of  the,  petitioners  will  be  complied  with.  He  faw 
iio  fuch  probability i  evea  with  the  afliftance.  (which  he 
would  readily  transfer  to  them)  of  a  few  noble  perfons  who 
vote  now  againft  the  petition,  becaufe  they  think  that  **  the 
prefent  moment  is  qot  a  proper  nioment/' 

Oo  the  contraryyiie  hoped  and.  trufted  that  the  wclUmean* 
3A2  ifig 
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iflg.  catholics  of  Ireland  would  fee  and  be  convinced,  that  the 
fcnfe  of  parliament  is  pronounced  againft  their  application^' 
ispoq  grounds  of  immutable  truth  andreaibn,  and  at  the  fame 
tkne  with  all  that  ^H)d-will  and  afleAion  which  ought  t& 
psevail  between  fubjefts  of  the  fame  forereign. 

Lord  King  lamented  that  there  should  be  any  serious  dif*' 
fcrence  at  this  crisis  between  the  EngHsh  protestants  and  the 
Roman  catholics  in  Ireland ;  he  wbhed  all  difierences  to  Cease> 
and  supported  the  motion  as  a  measure  of  wisdom. 

The  JBhicp  of  Durham  explained  some  part  of  his  former 
observations,  which  had  been  misunderstood,  and  continued- 
Itts  negative  to  thq  motion. 

Lord  Bobof^ — At  that  very  late  hour,  and  after  such  ample 
discussion  of  a  subject  however  important,  and  from  his  for« 
sner  official  engagements  particularly  interesting  to  him,  he 
should  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  confine  the  observa- 
lions  hC'  had  designed  to  ofier,  to<a  very  few  points. 

The  opiBioir,  which  upon  much  reflection  he  had  formed 
ifr  his  mmd  upon  the  subject  of  the  catholic  petition,  was 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  frank  avowal  of  intended 
communication  of  positive  political  power  to  the  catholics^ 
which  he  conceivechto  be  dangerous  except  under  controls 
which  was  by  no  means  proposed,  and  could  not  well  be  de* 
vised.  He  thought  this  experiment  the  more  hazardous,  be* 
cause  the  language  of  many  noble  lords  of  great  weight  had 
declared,  that  it  must  be  granted  to  preserve  the  country 
£hom  imminent  peril  of  fatal  discord  and  disunion  consequent 
upon  the  refusal.  This  direct  argument  of  intimidation  could 
not  be  safely  listened  to  on  many  accounts,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause nothing  could  tend  more  to  remove  all  limits  to  future 
demand,  until  the  very  superiority  of  power  might  be  claim- 
ed or  assumed.  We  are  exhorted  and  also  warned  to  these 
concessions  from  regard  not  even  only  for  our  owii  interests^ 
but  for  Our  own  preservation.  The  reverse  of  this  he' 
thoueht  the  more  requisite  object  of  our  attention.  He  en^ 
tertamed  more  apprehension  from  the  concession  than  from 
the  refusal.  Some  noble  lords  had  with  strong  and .  pointed 
emphasis  said,  that  however  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it,  we 
were  encouraged  to  venture  upon  a  rejection  of  the  petition  firom 
our  still  confident  reliance  upon  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  the 
coolies,  notwithstanding  their  ill  treatment  and  depression. 
He  would  have  no  reluctance  to  confess  that  he  did  rely  with 
confidence  upon'the  continued  lojralty  of  those  catholics  who 
had  hitherto  maintained  it)  although  he  would  not  allow  his 
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uneasiness  on  the  event  of  increased  power  to  be  thereby. 
reasonably  abated*  He  was  disposed  to  give  credit  to  thcvse 
catholics  for  the  possession  and  exercise  of  good  sense  as  well 
as  loyalty  for  tht  guidance  of  their  conduct ;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded, that  with  all  the  drawbacks  so  strongly  enumerated' ' 
and  enlarged  upon^  of  subordination  and  even  oppression- 
(the  existence  of  which^  however,  could  not  be  allowed),  their 
own  reflections  woukl  back  them  to  determine  in  favour  of 
the  situation  they  hekl  in  the  British  empire,  to  any  proba^ 
Ue  state  from  alteration^  which  they  could  look  for  by  the 
_  support  tad  intervention  of  friendship  an'd  alliance  with  any 
foreign  power. 

He  would  not  wish  to  diminish  the  just  estimate  of  catho-t 
lie  loyalty,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  to  be  used  by 
their  pretended  friends  as  .an  occasional  and  inconsistent  argu^ 
inent.  Occasional  and  inconsistent  it  was,  because  at  one 
moment  we  are  menaced  with  the  deprivation  of  all  aid  from  * 
that  body  without  submission  to  their  claims,  and  at  the  next 
we  are  rebuked  for  refusal  upon  the  ground  of  the  reliance, 
which,  we  know,  we  may  place  on  their  invariable  attach-^ 
ment. 

The  great  and  preratling  urgency  for  concession  in  behalf 
of  the  petitioners  and  their  Inrethren  is  represented  to  be,  ther 
inestimable  object  of  thus  uniting  four  millions  of  people 
in  cordial  defence  of  the  country.  But  are  we  then  here  also 
to  understand,  that  this  formidable  body  is  to  be  moved  to 
the  joint  protection  of  our  country  by  motives  of  self  and  se- 
parate interest  alone,  at  such  a  crisis,  after  all  which  has  beenr 
done  in  their  favour,  and  after  the  declarations  which  accom-' 
panied  the  receipt  of  such  indqjgencies?  It  might  surely  be 
expected,  and  be  used  as  a  better  and  more  generous  argu- 
ment, that  under  such  circumstances  the  pretension  to  tur-< 
ther  privileges^  would  be  best  urged  with  the  exhibition  and 
proof  of  precedent  efforts  and  exertion  from  the  genuine  spi* 
fit  of  zeal  and  patriotism.  There  cannot,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  be 
a  position  more  just  and  clear,  than  that  every  species  of  menacer 
or  alarm,  of  unsteadiness  or  apprehension,  really  manifested 
and  reasonably  entertained,  should  be  previously  extinguished  . 
on  both  sides,  before  there  can  be'an  arrangement  of  so  impor- 
tant and  delicate  a  nature  formed  and  cemented  with  hope  of ' 
secure  permanency.  This  can  hardly  be  argued,  or  indeed  ex** 
pected  to  be  the  case  at  this  moipent,  and  therefore  here  the 
objection  of  the  time  appears  to  be  forcible^  and  even  fatal  to 
the  SUCCCS9  of  the  measure  at  present. 

X  think. 
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I  think  It  right,  however,  (continued  his  lofdahipi)  now  to. 
leave  a  course  of  reasoning  upon  general  grounds,  which  have . 
lieen  most  of  them  noticed,  and  more  abl^r  argued  by  other 
noble  lords  on  the  same  side ;  I  will  confine  myself  to  some 
remarks  upon  matters  more  immediately  arising  firbm  per-^ 
sonal  observation  and  experienc^e.    .  * 

The  noble  lord,  (the  Earl  of  Chichester,)  whom  with  much 
concern  at  the  time  on  my  own  p^t,  an4  to  the  great  regret- 
of  the  country,  I  succeeded  in  a  high  official  situation  in  ue- 
land,  soon  after  Christmas  1^7,83-41  has  justly  called  the  atteib^ 
tion  of  the  house  to  the  merits  of  an  .Irish  prqtestant  parlisF.* 
tilent,  at  the  opening  o^  the  first  sessions  of  independency* 
when  the,  capital  was  in  a  manner  in  the.  possession  of  the  self- 
organized  volunteers.  I  will  only  clain^  the  tnerit  for  thd 
succeedmg  government  of  pursuing  steadily  a  good  system  of 
resolution  to  reduce  into  more  constitutional  form  t^e  inter* 
nal  force  of  the  country.  This  became  the  more  necessary,  a» 
the  voluntary  readiness  to  take  up  arms  during  the  war  (whidh^ 
particularly  by  the  catholics,  was  urged  as  a  peculiar  merit) 
Was  followed  by  an  extreme  reluctance  to  lay  theoi  down 
alter  the  restoration  of  peace.  Occasional  votes  of  thanks 
were  moved,  and  too  readily  assented  to  in  parliament,  ^  the 
object  was  in  fact  only  to  prolong  the  continuance  of  aa  in« 
stitution,  which  had  not  been  regularly  acknowledged,  and 
whose  existence  in  a  different  period  might  well  become  a 
subject  of  great  political  uneasiness.  Nor  was  this  without 
accompanying  symptoms  of  more  serious  nature  from  internal 
disquietudes.  It  was  then  the  good  fortune  of  government 
to  have  in  manly  support  of  their  decisive  motion  of  ultimate 
thanks  to  the  volunteers,  and  of  recommendation  to  disem* 
body  and  retuvn  to  the  exclusive  occupations  of  peace,  a  dis- 
tinguished character  in  eloquence  and  patriotism,  (Mr.  Grat* 
tan,)  ^ho  at  this  moment  perhaps  in  another  place  is  arguing, 
In  his  powerful  and  energetictnanner,  for  the  success  Of  ape* 
tition,  which  very  many  rcar  would  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
established  constitution,  than  were  then  the  unauthorized  pa- 
rades of  some  corps  of  catholic  volunteers. 

It  was  then  too,  that  another  eminent  person  (Lord  ' 
Mountjoy)  who  has  since  fallen  nobly  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  against  tho  fury  of  civil  commotion,  brought  forward, 
at  the  desire  of  government,  and  with  tlxe  warm  support  of 
the  gentleman  before  alluded  to,  the  first  motion  for  the  esta« 
blishment  of  a  militia  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  lamentable  reflection 
not  inappropriate  to  the  present  question^  that  Lord  Mount** 
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joy  was  the  person  who  introduced  the  catholic  petition  into 
parliament)  and  who  fell  the  first  victim  of  (in  a  great  degree)     ' 
a  catholic  rebellion.    These  particulars  are  here  introducedy 
because  they  were  perhaps  the  means  of  first  bringing  to  morp 
clear  view  and  more  provident  observation  the  resd  state  of 
the  catholic  body,  and  the  particular  bbjects  and  designsy 
which  occufned  the  attention  and  stimulated  the  movements 
of  difierent  descriptions  of  it.     It  should  Seem  firom  what  has 
fallen  from  several  noble  lords  in  this  debate  to  be  an  idea, 
thiit  a  long  interval  had  happened  without  any  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  catholics;  and  particularly  that  the  notion  of 
emancipation  (as  it  is  called)  firom  all  restrictions,  &c.  had 
never  been  hinted  before  the  year  1788  or  1789.    This  is  a 
very  complete  mistake.    The  noble  lord  rGrenyille)  who  in- 
troduced the  present  petition  has  called  for  a  testimonial  of 
catholic  loyalty  from  all  those  who  have  held  executive 
offices  of  gbvemment  in  Ireland.    This  has  been  answered  by 
the  report  of  several  noble  lords  in  a  manner  highly  to  their 
honour  for  judgment  and  impartiality.    It  shall  be  attempted 
in  the  present  personal  instance;  and  this  malces  if  necessary 
to  ofier  a  few  words  of  observation  upon  the  particular  period 
thus  refen^  to :   it  was  during  the  four  or  five  first  sessions 
of  the  parliament  assembled  after  the  acknowledged  indepen- 
cy  of  Ireland.    The  great  change  then  brought  about  had  a 
peculiar  and  still  unfortunately  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  cap* 
tholics  of  all  descriptions.     We  may  date  from  fjhence  the 
more  exact  object  of  a  systematic  restlessness  and  disorder^ 
not  to  say  absolute  disloyalty,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
great  mass  pf  the  lower  orders,  and  an  excited  eagerness  to   ^ 
obtain  introduction  to  place  and  power  in  the  higher  orders. 
The  methods  adopted  by  both  were  not  well  chosen  or  sue* 
cessful,  but  they  put  out  of  all  question  the  deep  root  which 
the  objects  had  taken  in  the  catholic  mind. 

Expectation  of  some  great  and  striking  benefit  had  been 
conceived  by  the  mass  of  the  catholics  fix>m  the  attainment  to 
the  country  of  independency  on  England.  A  short  time 
brought  this  into  doubt,  and  soon  after  into  despair ;  murmur 
and  complaint  ensued  at  their  meetings,  and  opportunity  was 
then  taken  by  ill  designing  demagogues  and  priests  of  low  de* 
gree,  educated  abroad,  and  fraught  with  seditious  principles, 
to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  were  encou* 
i:aged  to  think,  that  a  step  had  been  gained  by  the  now  com- 
parative superiority  of  their  numbers  in  a  distinct  kingdom, 
.  andthsit  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  resd  good  would 

now 
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now  depend  on  themselves  by  an  endeavour  at  ^^j^araiim 
from  Engldnd''  Relief  from  titkcs,  gain  of  property  aod 
provision  without  labour,  all  was  to  arise  from  uparatimfnm 
England.  This  .too  soon  became  not  only  a  cant  iwrd^  but  a 
bond  of  dangerous  union. 

The  Whiteboys  arose,  and  other  associations  xA  very  mi^ 
chievous  natures,  and  it  is  to  be  feared*  that  althou^  the 
vigour  of  government  repressed  them  at  that  time  and'  siocc^ 
the  spirit  may  not  be  wholly  extinguished.  From  this  tisae 
^Iso  may  be  dated  a  ereat  change  in  the  state  of  things  with 
the  catholic  community.  The  weight  and  influence  oi  the 
higher  orders,  especially  of  the  ecclesiastic,  were  at  once  con«« 
derably  diminished,  and  probably  nerer  since  regained.  At 
that  very  time  the  higher  orders  manifested  their  extemve 
views,  first  by  hints  and  insinuations,  and  after  a  short  intqp* 
val  by  ooen  claim  and  remonstrance.  Government  had 
thought,  that  there  was  some  reason  to  complain  of  tardiness 
.in  exertion  and  assistance  in  the  suppression  of  the  disordos 
just  alluded  to,  and  there  was  too  much  reason  to  suq>ect  that 
this  aid  was  held  in  some  reserve  for  conditional  compensa* 
tibn.  Under^  such  circumstances,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1786,  Dr.  Butler,  titular  archbisbop^f  Cadteljtfacn 
the  reputed  organ  of  the  catholic  causes,  a  man  of  coasidor- 
able  talents  and  great  family  connection,  without  ady  pre- 
vious intimation,  addressed  an  application  or  rather  a  renum* 
strance  to  government  upon  the  disappointment  the^  (thexa-^ 
tholics)  had  experienced  in  the  lapse  of  a  whole  session -with* 
out  any  special  mark  of  favour  to  them.  Long  suffiniiigai 
^expectations  and  merits  were  insisted  upon,  and  great  ground 
for  strong  sense  of  mortification  and  discontent  was  tsdcena  es- 
'j>ecially  as  the  country  had  not  been  engaged  in  hostilkies 
with  any  foreign  power,  or  the  parliament  in  ai>y  bu^inte  of 
particular  diificulty  or  embarrassment. 

Every  thing  therefore  was  said  to  be  favourable,  and  that' the 
Remembrance  of  zeal  in  thevolunteer  cause  during  the^preceding 
war  ought  to  have  much  influence  towards  their  success^  It  waa 
urged  that  nothing  offensive  or  suspicious  to  government  could 
i}e  adduced  against  them,  except  an  idle  supposition  of  a  myste- 
rious connection  with  the  presbyterians,  which  viras  in  r^tlity 
only  of  a  temporary  and  politic  nature,  to  ccmciliate  that  an- 
pent  inimical  opposition,  and  remove  it  from  obstrucjtiontothe 
accomplishment  of  their  views.  It  was  added,  in  concloaios^ 
fhat  th^  would  have  been  satisfied  for  the  present  wkh  some 
introductory  ^privileges,  su^h  9s  the  professions  and  hweoiB  of 
..."  A« 
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Ae  bar  and  armyi  as  preludes  U  the  attainment  ef  every  thing 
tke.  The  answer  to  this  representation  conveyed  surprise  at 
the  matter  and  manner  and  time  of  the  remonstrance.  It 
acknowledged  that  there  had  existed  no  foreign  war,  or  any 
very  material  object  of  parliamentary  investigation  ordiscus* 
sion ;  but  it  reminded  Dr.  Butler,  and  through  htm  those 
of  his  persuasion,  that  there  had  been,  and  there  was  still  not 
totally  subdued,  a  great  trouble  from  internal  disorder  and 
.commotion,  excited  by  the  catholics  and  confined  to  them^ 
and  most  prevalent  in  those  parts  in  which  the  catholic  in* 
flnence  was  most  powerful.  It  therefore  resisted  the  pro- 
priety of  any  expectation  or  requisition,  much  more  of  any 
complaint  on  the  score  of  no  favour  or  concession,  when 
there  was  no  token  of  auxiliary  exertion  on  their  part  in  sup* 
port  of  the  tranquillity  and  good  order  of  the  countiy,  dis* 
turbed  solely  by  people  of  their  community. 

There  followed  several  personal  conferences,  an^  they  weve 
chiefly  (kcupied  in  assurances  on  one  side,  that  iJf  marks  of 
-  kindness  were  shewn,  there  would  be  a  grateful  return  in 
"efibrt  to  queU  cvm  remaining  movement  of  disorder  and  ex- 
cess ;  and  they  ended  on  the  other  (after  sincere  and  friendly 
advice  to  leave  their  interests  in  the  care  of  government,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  use  unqualified  exertions  of  influence, 
&c.  for  the  .suppression  of  mischief)  with  an  ofier  of  submit- 
ting the  claims  to  parliament,  but  not  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  conditional  professions  of  active  gratitude.    The 
hazard  of  such  a  reference  .was  thought  greater  than  th« 
probability  of  success ;  and  there  was  a  conclusion  thus  put 
to  petition  or  remonstrance,  and  happily  also  soon  after  to  the 
appearance  of  open  and  predatory  disaffection.  This  simplestatc- 
ment  is  intended  to  account  for  the/AM<;ofreservcfirom demands 
during  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  with,  however, 
the  rw/i[yof  ample  pretension  not  then  exposed  to  public  remark. 
But  it  slunild  by  no  means  be  understood  as  meant  to  convey 
imputation,  much  less  a  charge  of  any  symptom  of  disloyalty 
in  the  conduct  or  conception  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
Roman  catholic  persuasion.     It  is  wished,  on  the  contrary,  ^o 
use  this  occasion  of  doing  justice  to  their  real  principles,  and 
of  acknowledging  the  proof  of  them  in  many  instances  \  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  disguised,  that  the  great  object  of  final 
enuMicipatioh  from  all  restrictions,  and  the  anxiety  for  even 
partial  relief  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  as  conducive  to  that 
constant  and  unchargeable  prospective  pursuit,  had  the  tm» 
favourable  influence  of  occasional  check  upon  the  voluntary 
and  disinterested  vigour  of  any  zealous  cooperation  with  go* 
Vol.  II.  1805.  3  Y  vcmmcnt. 
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vernment.  The  truth  then  ^eems  to  be,  that|  allowing  them 
to  be  good  and  loyal  subjects  in  their  present  situation,  they 
have  an  insatiable  thirst  for  power ;  and, 

'    **  How  that  might  change  their  nature,  there's  the  question."* 
— *'  Grant  power, 
"  And  then  I  grant  we  put  a  sting  into  them 
"  lliat  at  their  will  they  may  do  danger  witli.** 

I  cannot  therefore  help  doubting  at  least,  whether  I  should 
have  been  disposed,  under  such  impression  of  still  increasing 
claims  upon  every  accession  of  favour,  to  have  gone  so  far  in 
•removal  of  all  disabilities  as  was  done  in  1793,  especially  in 
the  instance  of  the  elective  franchise.  It  could  not  well  be 
doubted  by  any  man,  who  had  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  was  awiare  of  the  position  and  views  of 
•this  particular  sect,  that  the  concession  here  stated  would  be 
chiefly  valued  as  a  step  to  the  right  of  representation.  And 
who  can  prttend  to  be  answerable  for  restrictive  moderation 
even  there?  Temptation,  &c.  may  be  incited  by  the  impulse  of 
seeming  means  and  opportunity,  and  then,  in  course,  a  dor- 
mant spirit  of  uneasy  ambition  might  be  roused  into  dan|;er- 
ous  action, 

"  Tlifcn  la^t  it  may — ^prevent ! 
*'  And  if  the  quarrel  will  bear  no  colour  for  the  things  they  are, 
**  Fashion  it  thus ;  that  what  they  ai^,  augroeiiied 
•'  May  run  to  these  and  these  extremities,  &c.  bcc.** 

I  wiU  not  apprehend  a  mi^aken  suspicion,  from  such  allu- 
sions, that  I  would  entertain  an  unfriendly,  much  less  an  ilU- 
beral  estimation  of  the  catholic  character,  or  would  be  found 

-  in  adverse  attack  upon  their  comforts  and  immunities.  If  the 
limit  is  drawn,  where  it  is,  I  would  readily  agree  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  noble  secretary  of  state  (Lord  Hawkesbury)  that 
we  should  regard  without  regret  the  concc  ssions  already  made; 
and  I  would  cordially  rejoice  in  being  able  to  see  a  period  of 
safe  allowance  for  the  grant  of  yet  more.  If  I  was  to  speak 
of  individuals,  there  are  many,  for  whom  personal  respect 
would  lead  me  to  desire  the  fullest  gratification  of  their 

.  wishes.  But  I  confine  not  my  good  thoughts  within  such  a 
nar)*ow  circle :  to  all  who  by  no  prohibited  excess  or  deviation 
from  their  loyalty  in  thought  or  deed  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  fellow  subjects,  I  would  studiously  endeavour  to 
mark  an  attentive  consideration  and  concern. 

Anoblelord  (Spencer)  has  said,  that  whilst  any  incapacities  re- 
main, thete  will  be  remaining  restlessness  and  complaint.  That 
noble  lord  has  not  siu-ely  well  reflected  upon  the  more  than  possi- 
ble danger  to  arise  from  admission  of  this  argument  a$a  ground 

for 
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for  concession.  What  is  to  be  a  limit  or  restraint  upon  this 
source  of  disturbance  and  risk  to  our  own  establishment  ?  In<^ 
capacities  are  not  unknown  to  protestauts,  and  cannot  be 
wholly  withdrawn  from  catholics  without  surrender  of  even 
equality.  But  I  am  really  inclined  to  think,  that  sufficient 
reflection  has  not  been  bestowed  on  the  value  of  what  is  now 
in  possession  or  enjoyed  by  connivance.  -  They  are  not  friends 
to  the  catholics,  who  speak  of  their  being  driven  to  despair, 
and  of  their  groaning  under  long  and  endless  oppression. 
Imagination  often  creates  more  sense  of  suffering  than  does 
ireality  of  caus^  j  and  we  are  frequently  "led  to  suppose  our- 
selves objects  of  pity  or  disregard  by  the  mistaken  or  ofEcious 
suggestions  of  pretended  sympathy.  If  we  for  a  moment  ap- 
preciate the  rc2i  case  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  pretended  it  ought 
to  be,  we  shall  find  that  no  penalties  or  restrictions  remain 
which  can  be  felt  by  the  great  mass  of  that  people,  and  that 
Qot  the  grant  of  all  which  is  required,  would  add  a  grain  to 
their  real  wants  or  wishes ;  and  in  respect  of  the  rew  who 
miglit  be  objects  of  supposed  benefit  by  the  furtht  r  indul- 
gences, they  are  excluded  only  from  certain  situations  by 
necessary  regard  for  our  constitutional  establishment,  and  from 
which,  in  fact,  they  exclude  themselves  by  refusal  to  aspire  to 
them  upon  equal  conditions  with  their  protestant  fellow 
subjects. 

In  justice  to  the  liberality  of  the  legislature,  let  us  estimate 
the  value  of  the  last  concession,  that  of  the  elective  franchise! 
I  cannot  conceive  that  a  more  powerful  incentive  to  habits  of 
industry,  and  thereby  to  acquisition  of  property,  could  have 
been  conferred  \  and  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  competition 
was  thus  made  more  than  equal  in  favour  of  the  catholics. 
It  ought  also  to  be  observed  that  9  protestant  legislature,  part 
of  it  against  its  own  immediate  interests  and  convenience, 
made  this  in  some  degree  at  least  a  sacrifice  of  the  compara- 
tive superiority  and  even  independence  of  the  protest;uUs,  by 
the  necessity  imposed  upon  future  candidates  for  parliament 
to  solicit  the  favour  of  even  the  lower  orders  of  the  catholic 
freeholders.  At  all  events,  the  token  of  wish  for  harmony 
and  good  fellowship  was  manifested  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is 
not  imputable  to  the  protestant  legislature  in  depreciation  of 
the  real  boon,  that  all  the  benefit  to  which  it  was  unquestion- 
ably jconducive,  was  not  derived  from  it  by  the  objects  of  its 
participation. 

Long  as  there  shall  exist  the  uncontroled  dominion  of  fac- 
tious demagogues  of  whatever  class,  but  especially  that  of  the 
monkish  priesthood  over  the  minds  of  these  wretched  people, 

3  Y  2  they 
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tbcv  will  not  be  suffered  to  exert  their  rcsourceswitk  nniibnir 
and  steady  attention  to  any  pursuit  best  calculated  for  eheiir 
own  advantage,  and  for  the  peace  and  proq>eri)ty  of  tke 
country.  And  here  wc  may  reflect  perhaps  with  regret  upon 
the  change  (to  which  I  before  alluded)  in  the  influence  of  the 
higher  over  the  lower  orders  of  the  catholic  commomty, 
which  not  only  weakens  the  constant  channel  of  communica-* 
tion  with  government*  but  disaUes  those,  who  are  in  reality 
the  most,  if  not  the  only  petitioners  immediately  interested 
on  this«  occasion,  from  strengthening  their  pretensions  by  the 
pledge  of  sure  responsibility  for  the  political  conduct  of  the 
whole  body. 

I  wiU  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  question  of  present  teia^ 
tion  in  point  of  authority  or  subordination  between  the  several 
branches  of  this  catholic  community  in  abstract  matters  of 
religion.  This  has  been  largely  considered  by  other  noUe 
lords  with  sufficient  examination  of  the  imperium  in  impaig^ 
the  catholic  hierarchy*  I  would  simply  remark*  that  hoc 
assuredly  is.  an  instance  of  connivance  beyond  the  usual  cases 
of  toleration  \  and  I  had  ventured  to  regard  it  as  an  esrer 
Striking  proof,  admitted  by  the  catholics,  of  the  liberal  far-* 
b^arance  of  the  protestant  establishment.  What  may  be  tlie 
degree  of  danger,  which,  in  case  of  an  allowance  of  cathoUe 
power,  may  be  incurred  from  temptation  and  resources  in  this 
quarter,  also  to  assume  a  more  independent  condition  and 
unfettered  acknowledgment,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  very  sen* 
ons  reflection. 

.  I  will  confess  that  I  had  persuaded  myself  of  a  remedy  to 
all  causes  of  uneasiness  and  alarm  in  the  last  great  measure  of 
an  union  of  the  kingdoms^  I  did  expect  firom  its  accomplisb^ 
tnent  the  removal  of  those  baneful  hopes  of  separation,  which 
had  sprung  from  the  independence,  and  were,  perhaps,  in 
reality  more  adverse  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  those 
who  entertained  them,  than  essentially  dangerous  to  those 
against  whom  they  prevailed.  In  whatever  light,  therefore^ 
of  imfavotirable  opinion,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties,  I  had  firom 
reflection  and  experience  regarded  the  measure  and  the  effect 
of  independence,  I  certainly  have  altered  that  opinion  in 
considering  it  as  itself  the  great  demonstrative  cause  by  evt>- 
dpnt  necessity  of  a  successful  call  for  the  resource  of  an  union. 

The  confusion  and  uncertainty,  the  speculations  and  ex- 
cesses, in  short,  the  total  derangement  (I  will  not  use  the 
word  disorgani2ation)  consequent  upon  the  one  could  not  be, 
after  such  a  trial,  so  effectually  composed  and  harmonized  by 
any  other  intervention  than  that  of  the  other.    It  is  certainly: 

to 
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ta  be  adcHowkdged^  that  idl  tbe  good  expected  has  tK>t  yet 
been  experienced  from  this  measure,  especially  in  its  tSact 
upon  the  quiet  and  industrious  detheanour  of  the  lower  ca* 
tkolics.  1  he  peace  which  ensued  was  of  too  short  duratioa 
vhoUy  to  erase  all  idle  speculation,  and  to  fix  a  well  regulated 
content ;  and  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  may  have 
fcctlitatcd  again  the  approaches  of  mischieyous  instigators,  to 
levhre  the  decaying  embers  of  that  miserable  hope  of  a  laQa-r 
ciovs  good,  in  separation  from  England  by  the  help  of  fordga 
aid  and  maintenance. 

Still,  however,  I  venture  to  encourage  the  confident  expec* 
taltion,  that  from  the  union  will  ultimately  arise  a  state  of 
order  and  indastrious  exertion,  which  will  produce  more  real 
and  lasting  welfare  to  this  people,  than  all  the  imaginary  pro^ 
tnises  of  every  good  from  the  wildest  emancipation.    Neither 
thne  then,  or  circumstances,  are  now  favourable  to  the  enter- 
tainment  of  this  petition. — Bnt  it  has  been  exclaimed.  What, 
then!  is  all  hope  of  more  fortunate  con}uncture,  and  of  more 
aaspicioas  situation  of  affairs  to  be  extinguished,  and  this 
cypmssed  people  to  be  driven  to  comfortless  despair  ? 
^  1  would  answer  with  conscientious  sincerity,  that  true  be* 
Kef,  indeed,  would,  induce  me  to  phice  the  measure  of  satis« 
faction. best  calculated  for  their  r^  happiness  in  a  supposed 
extinction  of  all  views  beyond  tbe^  present  ample  means  of 
comfort  and  prosperity.    Let  them  be  fairly  estimated,  che* 
rid&ed,  and  enjoyed  \  they  will  produce  a  harvest  of  blessingsw 
I  dare  not  at  present  presume  to  dream  of  more,  which  may 
be  good  for  them,  or  safe  for  us :  but  God  fbri>id  that  we 
should  venture  to  circumscribe  the  ways  of  his  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, which  may  remove  obstacles  at  present  too  strong  for 
our  attempt  to  clear  away  or  to  pass  by.     There  xnay  (and  I 
wish  there  may)  be  future  reasons,  however  unexpected  now^ 
to  prove  the  security  with  which  the  protestants  may  grant 
the  competency  of  the  cathoKcs  to  be  entrusted  with  the  fiil«> 
lest  participation  of  rights  and  privileges  :  they  may,  by  habits 
of  indusftry,  good  order,  harmonious  concord,  social  inter- 
course, mutuad  good-will,  and  reciprocal  good  offices,  and' by 
zealous  patriotism  and  loyalty  (all  indeed  hairing  tendency 
to  their  own  immediate  benefit,  and  therefore  the  most  gra- 
tifying to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  legislature)  give  encou- 
ragement for  unrestricted  confidence.     They  may  find  cause 
unequivocally  to  withdraw  that  barrier  (insuperable,  whilst  it 
remains  in  force)  of  divided  allegiance,  the  obligatio;i  to  papal 
supremacy,  which  a  noble  lord  has  most  forcibly  and  most 
eloquently  demonstrated  to  render  vain  all  pretensions  to 
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equal  rights  by  the  want  of  equal  conditions*  I  will  not 
shut  out  the  wish  pr  the  hope  for  such  aheration  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  with  our  limited  power  of  searching  into  future 
chance  and  change,  we  can,  I  think,  retain  this  poisiMe  expec- 
tation, as  the  only  prevention  to  a  positive  declaration,  that 
befTi  even  here^  must  be  the  Be  all  aUd  the  End  all.  We  are,  I 
am  afraid,  yet  only  on  our  own  necessary  defence.  We  are 
obliged  in  conscience,  honour,  and  duty  to  oursdves,  and  to 
our  constitution  in  church  and  stale,  to  throw  our  shield  of 
self-preservation  before  us,  and  on  it  to  exhibit  tiie  waming^ 
motto  of  ^  Ne  plus  uha'^      / 

The  Earl  of  Longford  was  in  fnvour  of  the  motion. 

Lord  Grenville  replied.  He  condemned  the  assertions  made 
by  Lord  Redesdale  relating  to  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
the  Irish  catholics,  the"^  direct  contrary  of  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  prove  if  the  proposed  committee  were  granted. 
He  lamoited  that  such  sentiments  should  have  been  boached 
fey  such  a  person ;  and  observed  that  the  calumniated  hienir* 
chy  bad  acted  directly  the  reverse  of  what  had  been  imputed 
to  them.  His  lordship  then  adverted  to  the  observations 
which  had  been  made,  that  the  proposed  measure  was  uncalled 
for  by  any  county  meetings  in  Ireland,  and  observed  that  the 
most  amiable  character  of  the  petition  was,  that  it  was  not 
produced  by  any  clamour  whatever.  It  had  been  admitted 
that  the  catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  loyal  and  de<« 
serving  men.  If  so,  where,  he  would  ask,  could  be  the  dan- 
ger of  the  measure?  for  none  but  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men would  be  expected  to  hold  any  situation  of  important 
trust  in  the^tate.  In  conclusion,  his  lordship  declared  his 
firm  conviction,  that  the  adoption  of  the  measure  was  neces* 
sary  to  the  security  of  the  empire.  Let  the  result  be  what  it 
would,  the  discussion  must  produce  essential  good.  Its  ge- 
neral complexion  was  such  as  to  prove  that  reason  must 
triumph  in  the  end  \  success  mighty  for  a  time,  be  deferred^ 
but  the  cause  of  justice  must  ultimately  prevail. 

Lord  Sidmouth  said  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

The  house  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were— For  the 
motion — 

Contents        -        37 — Proxies        -         12 —  49 
Not  Contents        133 — Proxies        -        45 — 178 

Majority  against  the  motion    -        -        -         129 
.  Tellers  for  the  contents,        Lord  Dundas. 
For  the  not-contents.  Lord  Auckhnd. 

^t  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  house  adjourned. 
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HOUSE   OF  CaMMONS. 

MONDAY,   MAT  I3. 

Lord  Henry  Fett/s  motion  was  in  hLs  absence  fixed  by 
General  Fit2patrick.  for  Friday* 

LORD   MELVILLE, 

A  message  was  delivered  from  the  lords  stating,  that  on 
Ins  own  request  Lord  Hayrowby  had  obtained  permission  to 
■attend  before  the  committee  of  naval  inquiry.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  message  of  this  house,  requesting  permission  for 
Lord  Melville  to  give  evidence  before  the  committee,  their 
lordships  requested  an  immediate  conference  with  this  house 
in  the.  painted  chamber. 

A  committee  was  immediately  appointed  to  confer  with  their 
lordshipsi  and  on  their  return,  reported  to  the  house, 

"That  It  appears  undeniably,  by  an  uniform  scries  of  pre- 
cedents down  to  the  present  time,  that  the  course  adopted  by 
the  lords,  respecting  the  giving  kavc  to  the  members  of  their 
lordships'  house  to  go  do^n  to  the  house  of  commons,  has 
been  to  permit  the  members  of  their  lordships'  house,  on  their 
own  request,  to  defend  themselves  in  the  house  of  commons* 
if  they  thxnk^fit,  on  any  points  on  which  that  house  has  not 
previously  passed  any  accusatory  or  criminating  resolutions 
against  them ;  and  dso  to  permit  the  members  of  their  lord* 
ships'  house,  on  the  request  of  the  house  of  commons,  to 
give  evidence,  if  they  think  fit,  before  that  house,  or  any 
committee  thereof,  on  those  points  only  on  which  no  matter 
of  accusation  or  charge  is  at  that  time  in  any  manner  depend* 
ing  against  them  before  that  house,  whether  the  same  shall 
tiien  have  been  resolved  by  the  house  of  commons  or  not. 

'*  That  the  lords  had  also  directed  them  to  acquaint  the 
house  of  commons,  that  their  lordships,  relying  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence  that  the  house  of  commons  are  at  all 
times  as  desirous  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  lords  as  to 
maintain  their  own,  have  given  leave  to  Lord  Viscount  Melville 
(who  had  also  previously  made  it  h^  own  unqualified  requAt) 
to  go  down  to  the  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons, 
to  whom  the  tenth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  naval  in- 
quiry ^respecting  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
navy)  IS  referred,  to  inquire  into  the  application  of  any  mo- 
nies issued  to  the  treasurer  of  ihp  navy  for  naval  services  to 
purposes  not  naval,  and  whether  any,  and  what  representa- 
tions 
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tions  were  made  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  nKyestj's 
treasury,  or  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  respecting  the 
withdrawing  from  the  ..bank  any  sums  of  money  so  issued 
since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  25  Geo.  III.  c.  3 1  ^  and  also^ 
Into  the  proceedings. had  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt  due  to 
the  crown  by  the  late  Adam  Jeilicoe  \  in  ocder  to  be  cxa^'' 
mined  at  that  committee,  if  he  shall  so  think  fit,  his  lordship, 
nevertheless,  conforming  himself  in  all  respects  to  the  course 
directed  to  be  communicated  to  the  commons  as  above.** 
'  Admiral  Markham  gave  notice  that  on  Wednesday  next 
he  would  move  for  some  additional  papers  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  admiralty  board,  at  various  periods* 

IIUSH    CATHOUC.  PETITION. 

llicclerk  at  the  tabic  having  read  the  petition  of  the  Ro» 
man  catholics  of  Ireland, 

Mf,  Fox  addressed    the  speaker. — ^I  rise,  sir,    on   the 
.present  occasion,  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  anxiety, 
,ia  bringing  before  the  house  a  measure  of  so  much  import- 
ance, and  pregnant  with  so  many  great  and  eventful  conso- 
qocnces^  distsmt  or  immediate*;  m  a  degree,  indeed,  as  to  ex- 
ceedin  magnitude  any  measure  which  it  ever  has  fallen  to  my 
ion  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.    On  the 
other  hand,  while  I  am  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
task,  I  am  consoled  because  the  duty  is  agreeable.    I  cer- 
tainly do  feel,  that  after  the  harassing  duty,  of  pressing  inqui- 
.  ries,  and  censuring  malversations,  wliich  are  not  only  dis- 
graceful  to  individual^,  but  also  to  the  country,  it  is  some 
relaxation  on  entering  upon  a  subject,  ^n  which,  far  firom  ex- 
ercising the  painful  office  of  an  accuser,  I  am  called  upon  to 
plead  the  cause  of  justice,  of  policy,  and  of  wisdpm — that  I 
.  am  called  upon  to  advocate  a  measure,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
must  so  eminently  contribute  to  the  strength  and  power  of 
this  empire,  without  taking  from  others  any  privilege,  ad- 
▼Mitage,  or  enjoyment,  which  any  reasonable  man  can  believe 
they  ought  exclusively  to  enjoy  5  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  the  possession  of  all,  which  must  be  doubly  secured 
to  every  class  by  the  communication.    Such  appear  to  be  the 
natural  effects  of  those  measures  to  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  house,  and  however 
embarrassing  the  question  may  be  to  some,  and  however  doubt- 
ful it  may  be  to  others,  at  least  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  agitated,  and  on  which  the  conclo- 
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iioTiir  they  point  are  founded^  spring   from  senfiments  of 
general  j^ood  will  and  common  afibction. 

That  the  question  is  one  of  the  first  importance  will  not  be 
denied,  when  I  state  merely  that  the  petition  which  I  now 
propose  for  your  consideration  does  in  fact  include  the  claims 
of  at  least  one-iifth  in  number  of  all  his  majest/s  European 
subjects  ;  that  it  comprdiends  the  wishes  of  between  three 
and  four  millions  of  persons.  Happy  I  am,  howevert  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  that  T  do  not  press  the  claims  of  the 
petitioners  as  hostile  to  the  rights  or  enjoyments  of  others ; 
and  if  the^liouse,  upon  due  examination  of  the  claims  of  the 
petitioners,  shall  extend  to  them  that  justice  which  they  appear 
to  me  to  deserve,  I  shall  have  been  instrumental  In  perfomW 
ing  a  service  most  essential  to  the  security,  the  greatness,  and 
the  general  weal  of  the  empire.— Upon  matters  so  various  aad 
extensive  as  those  to  which  the  petition  naturally  draws  our 
attention,  it  may  be  difficult  to  choose  where  to  begin*  The 
first  argument,  however,  which  occurs  to  fne,  -springs  irom 
the  numbers  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  fate  of  this 
))etition.  Indeed,  had  I  not  understood  that  th^  JiAject  had 
given  rise  to  doubts  and  debates,  I  should  have  thougfac  it 
impossible  there  could  be  a  question  whether,  -upon  general 
principles,  so  large  a  portion  of  his  majesty's  subjecta  were 
entitled  to  an  equal  -share  of  political  privikges  with  their 
fellow-citizens.  Perhaps  the  general  point  may  not  be  dis- 
puted, but  it  will  be  urged  that  particular  circumstances  may 
justify  7^  exception.  Upon  this  point  I  amst  request  the 
attention  of  the  house  for  a  few  minutes,  which  may  be  nse- 
ful  to  clear  our  way  before  proceeding  farther. — Wliat  I  am 
about  to  state  may  indeed  seem  to  be  matter  of  theory  rather 
than  of  practice.  It  may  bethought  then,  that  there  may  be 
some  difference  whether  we  state  the  claims  of  the  catholics 
as  rights  to  be  acknowledged  or  indulgences  to  be  conferred. 
I  believe,  however,  that  as  to  the  practical  conclusion,  there 
will  be  little  £lFerence,  and  that  in  the  theory  the  difference 
will  be  more  in  words  than  in  reality.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confess  I  am  incKned  to  adhere  to  the  form  of  speaking 
which  was  more  in  fashion  about  a  century  ago  than_  now, 
and  to  say  broadly,  that  I  consider  rights  to  power,  to  eqiia-< 
iity  of  Lups  and  of  privileges,  to  be  paramount,  that  they  be- 
long to  all  the  members  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time 
when  I  lay  down  the  principle  generally,  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  supreme  law,  the  sahis  populi^  may  sometimes  justify  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.     This  subject  has  been  considered  by 
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)na4y,able  men.  In  the  closet,  and  laid  down*  by  some  n^ltU 
more,  by  some  with  less,  generality.     Dr.  Paley,  a  writer 
^lldoubtedly  of  great  ability,  thpugh  he  inclines  to  put  thd 
theory  differently  in  words  from  that  form  which  occurs  to  mc 
as^preferable,  say^  of  the  original  right  of  government^  that 
it  is  '*  a  right  to  do  whatever  .is  necessary  for  the  genera^ 
.  weal."    But,  on  the  other  hs^ndi  it  c^not  be  denied,  that  the 
])epple.have  aright  not  to  be  restricte4,  unless  where  restric- 
liops.  are  necessary   on,  some,  for  the  general  good  of  the 
^hole.    This,  therefore,  will  bring;  us.  to  the  same  practical 
^;ci9cl^$ion.     I  say  that  men  have  a  right  to  be  frc»  from  un- 
^q^al  restrictions.;  yet  I  do  not, deny  that  unequal  res tricn 
tions  may,  in  some  circuAstancesi  he  justifiable.    If  reatric-* 
tions  are  unnecessary^  they  ought  ivQt  to  be  continued  i  that 
h$  in  other  words, -men  have  a  xight  to  the  enjoyment  of  po-» 
litical  privileges,  when  no  necessity^  founded  upon  common 
goqd,  exists  for  the  deprivation.  .  Some  would  say,  therefore, 
*^  We  are  willing  to  grants  this   or  that,  on  considerations 
of  policy."     I  woiild  say,  Grant  it  as  a  mattqpof  right.     It 
ifHi  ^  found,  however^ .  that  there  is  really  no  great  differ* 
cnce  between  us.  in  the  end ;  because  it  is  in  the  one  case 
Itllowing  the  right  to  hoId>  where  no  sufficient  ground  of  ex- 
ception exists:   in  the  oth^r.it.is  conceding  that  which  no 
danger  prevent^  from  granjling.     I  was  desirous  of  saying 
these  few  words  upon  tliis  subject,  because,  in  all  probabilityj| 
tliis  discussion  will  not  be  only  the  question  of  a  day^  but 
may  be  frequently  under  our  consideration.    It  is  to   be 
wishedj  therefore,  that  we  should  understand  each  other^  and 
iy>t  dispute  about  forms  of  enunciating  certain  propositions 
which,  however  put,  lead  to  the  same  practical  conclusion. 
The  application  of  these  considerations  to  the  catholic  ques- 
tipn  then  obviously  is,  that  they,  the  catholics,  have  a  right 
to  equal  political  privileges  with  others,  when  the  exercise  of 
those  privileges  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  state  at  Iarge« 
In  this  application,  I  may  think  that  nothing  but  necessity  can 
justify  the-  departure  from  the  general  principle  *,    others  may 
be  contented  with  expediency,  or  a  much  less  urgent  anq 
visible  necessity.    But  I  flatter  myself  that,  as  we  proceed,  it 
will  be  found  superfluous  to  dispute  about  nice  shades  of  dis- 
tinction, about  the  degrees  of  necessity  or  of  expediency,  and 
that  we  shall  find  that  the  privation  of  political  privileges  to 
which  the  catholics-  are  condemned,  is  wholly  unjustified  by 
any  circumstances  that  ought  to  call  for  the  denial  of  thq 
ti^t,  or  the  refusal  of  the  indulgence.    I  say,  then,  that  the 
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cjifholtcs  have  an  equal  right  with  other  subjects  to  a  pdrti*^ 
cipation  of  political  privileges,  but  we  know  that  govcnjmcnt 
has  thought  proper  to  currail  those  privileges.  Whether  th« 
penal  laws  against  the  catholics  were  originally  justifiable  or 
not,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  inquire.  It  is  proper,  hoiw*^ 
ever,  td  attend  a  little  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  restricr* 
tions  imposed  upon  them.  No  man,  I  believe,  will  hazaord 
any  thing  so  extraordinary  as  to  maintain  that  the  laws  against 
the  catholics  are,  at  all  events,  now  good  by  prescription.  Pwi 
scription  indeed  may,  and  does,  form  an  undoubted  title  t<i 
property,  and  for  the  best  reasons ;  but  prescription  cannot 
apply  to  laws  by  which  bodies  of  men  are  restrained.  In  facti 
such  restrictions  are  founded  upon  particular  tircumstances; 
they  are  made  on  particular  occasions,  and  it  would  be  a  sole^ 
t:ism  of  the  grossest  kind  to  say,  that  prescription  made 
tho^  laws  good  universally,  which  could  only  be  good  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  may  be  precipitate,  fao 
doubt,  to  conclude  that  the  necessity  which  justified  the  de* 
viation  is  gone,  but  it  would  be  monstrous  to  assume  a  pre^ 
sicription  &t  that  which  is  only  just,  because  it  is  an  exception 
founded  upon  specific  necessity.  In  the  instance  before  us> 
indeed,  it  will  hardlj^  be  thought  that  there  has  been  any  pre- 
cipitation in  declaring  the  cessation  of  the  necessity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  necessity  seems  to  have  been  so  lon^  admitted^ 
and  the  restrictions  so  long  continued,  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
restore  with  safety,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  political  rightSj 
persons  thus  deprived  of  the  use  of  them. 

It  ought  to  be  kept  carefully  in  view,  that  almost  all  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  catholics  were  imposed  from  politic 
tar,  hot  from  religious  motives.  Possibly  enough,  indeed, 
some  who  con^rred  in  imposing  those  restrictions,  may  have 
mixed  religious  feelings  with  political  reasons,  though  the 
latter  were  the  only  justifiable  grounds  on  which  the  restric- 
tions were  founded.  To  go  Vfery  far  back ;  it  was  not  reli- 
gious big6try  that  induced  Que'en  Elizabeth  to  impose  those 
severe  penalties  andUfstrairit^  Upon  the  catholics,  of  which  her 
reigri  set  the  example.  The  religious  sentiments  of  that  prin* 
cess  were  not  perhaps  so  different  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
catholics  as  some  may  imagine ;  but  during  the  course  of  t 
long  reign  of  open  war,  or  restless  and  unquiet  peace.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  engaged  in  transaarons  of  the  greatest  import** 
ance  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  managed  by  her  witk 
such  courage,  prudence  and  dexterity,  as  have  rendered  her 
reign  one  of  the  nlost  glerious  in  our  history;    But  m  her  r^ 
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lations  with  other  states,  particularly  the  king  of  8paiii;>aiidt 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cathpHc  league  in  France,  her  ca- 
tholie  subjects  were  supposed  to  b%  so  doubtfully  affected,  or 
indined  to  co-operate  with  her  external  enemies,  that  they 
were  coerced  and  restrained,  not  from  religious  but  political 
considerations.  They  were  deemed  disloyal  subjects  and  ene- 
mies to  Elizabeth's  person  and  government,  and  for  that  rea-> 
son  they  experienced  harsh  treatment  from  her  government. 
But  in  the  reigh»  which  followed,  amidst  innumerable  unjust^ 
rigorous^  and  cruel  penal  laws^  there  were  lew  restrictions  and 
disabiUtici  imposed  onr  the  catholies.  These  took  their  rise  in 
a  later  period.  In  the  reign  of  Chasles  II.  they  originated  in 
the  jealousy  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  that  monarch,  a 
jealousy  indeed  which  appears  to  have  been  weU  founded.  At 
the  revolution,  it  was  not  cathodes,  hm  Jacobites  that  were  to 
be  rcatrained.  After  the  arbitrary  attempts-  and  the  tyranni* 
csi  proceedings  of  James  II.  had  driven  him  from  the  throne^ 
it  w^s  natural  to  tl/mk  that  a  prince  who,  from  devotion  to  the 
religion  of  the  catholics,  had  sacrificed  a  crown,  wOuM  bd* 
come  the  favourite  of  that  body.  In  Ireland,  tliis  feeling 
was  more  strong  v  the  union  of  James  Ilr  and  the  catholics 
was  so  much  more  complete,  that  the  two  thmgs  cdold  not 
be  separated,  and  catholics  became  objects  of  pecoUar  sutpi* 
cioa  and  severity  to  the  law,  as  the  adherents  of  the  exiled 
monarch.  It  was  not  their  religious  doctrines,  but  their  po- 
litical confederacy  with  James  II.  that  drew  down  upon  them 
so  many  penalties,  and  exposed  them  to  so  much  ^ewity. 
William  .III.  I  Jiave  always  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  this  or  any  other  coontrj 
—of  a  jcharacter  wholly  exempt  from  reli^ous  bigoct^,  on  the 
contrary  formed  by  nature  and  by  hubit  to  protect  and  en- 
courage the  ^principles  of  freedom  and  toleration.  Those 
who  would  represent  King  liVilliam  as  a  religious  bigotj  /«s  a 
furious  persecutor  of  religious  opinion,  degrade  a  character 
which  they  either  misrepresent 'or  do  not  understand.  It  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  he  yielded  with  the  utmost  |«luc- 
tance  to  the  severe  restrictions  that  wer«  imposed  upon  the 
c^thplicss  and  he  yielded  to  them  only  because  he  was  told, 
.that  those  wh<>  were  the  enemies  of  his  person  and  title,  could 
^ever  safely  be  entrusted  with  any  portion  of  power.  Whether 
it  would  have  be^q  wise  to'  soften  the  restrictiousy  or  to  have 
removed  them  ;ilt6gether,  U  not  now  the  question.  King 
William,  .contrary  to  his  principles  and  to  hii  habits,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  wishes  of  a  natioa  he  w^  tailed  tafoveriiy 
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amd  the  re^t^^^ioxis  were  imposed  for  the  security  of  the  new 
establishment  upon  political^  not  upon  religious  grounds. 

The  years  that  followed,  the  revolution  were  years  of  war, 
or  of  suspicious,  doubtful  truces/  During  all  that  time  it  wte 
the  favourite  policy  of  France  to  embarrass  this  country  by  a 
disputed  succession.  She  naturally,  therefore,  looked  to  the 
catholics,  particularly  those  of  Ireland,  as  instruments  of  for* 
warding  her  designs.  The  catholics,  therefore,  were  more  in- 
volved in  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family,  and  therefore  ren-» 
dered  objects  of  dislike  and  distrust  to  the  friends  of  the  re* 
volution  on  accoimt  of  that  connexion.  Hence  the  catholics 
were  in  every  sense  .of  the  word  disarmed ;  they  wef'e  stripped 
of  power,  of  distinction,  nay  of  property.  But  it  was  owing 
to  their  political  connexion  with  the  Stuarts,  more  than  to 
their  religious  tenets,  that  they  were  exposed  to  these  hard- 
ships. Some  religious  bigots,  ipdeed,  may  have  expected  that 
the  measures  of  severity  employed  would  have  operated  (he 
conversion  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland.  With  lenient  measures 
it  is  possible  that  this  <;onversion  might  have  been  ejQected ; 
but  in  the  way  in  which  things  were  conducted,  that  was  not 
to  be  expected.  The  laws  under  which  the  catholics  suffered, 
w:ere  therefore  in  reality  made  against  the  Jacobites ;  and  as 
the  apprehensions  of  the  exiled  family  long  continued,  so  did 
the  laws  made  to  repress  the  catholics.  The  good  conduct  of 
the  catholics  iii  Ireland,  during  two  rebellions,  gave  them 
claims  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  government,  but  so 
late  as  those  events  they  had  not  ceased  to  be  objects  of  sus- 
picion, on.  account  of  their  supposed  political  partialities. 
^  Soon  after  the  extinction  of  the  last  of  jthose  rebellions, 
which  occurred  during  the  two  first  reigns  of  the  house  <k 
J^runswick}  a  new  aera  was  commenced.  The  danger  to  tlie 
constitution  and  government  of  this  country  from  die  Stuart 
fapiily  was  wholly  at  an  end  at  the  |irne  of  his  majesty's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne )  nay,  during  the  later  years  of  George 
11.  it  was  quite  contemptible.  Then  was  the  time  at  which  it 
must  have  become  safe,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  timid, 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  the  catholics.  I 
believe  that  some  symptoms  of  a  relaxation,  in  fact,  of  the 
prejudices  ^nd  severities  against  the  catholics,  began  to  appear 
under  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  held 
that  office  about  the  time  his  majesty  succeeded  to  the  throne* 
At  that  period  there  happened  circumstances  which  proved 
the  cause  of  the  restrictions  to  be  at  an  end.  So  far  from 
fearing  the  csitkolics  as  en^mi^i  arms  were  put  into  their 
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hands  contrary  to  l&w,  when  upon  ^omc  occasion  the  enemy 
appeared  off  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  thus  shearing,  that  the  ca- 
thoUcS)  who  by  law  were  held  so  suspected  as  to  be  deprived 
of  arms,  were  armed  by  the  administration  for  the  public  de* 
fence.  That  the  situation  of  the  catholics  then  began  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  public  men,  and  with  a  disposition  to 
relieve  them  fix)m  the  hardships  under  which  they  laboured, 
is  well  known,  and  I  refer  to  Mr.  Burke's  letters  as  a  proof  of 
this.  I  remember,  that  as  far  back' as  the  year  1776,  from  an 
incidental  circumstance  that  fell  out  in  this  house,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  catholics  of  Ireland  began  to  form  the  topic  of  con- 
versation,  and  if  the  feelings  which  then  appeared  did  not  im- 
mediately disclose  themselves  in  formal  propositiqns,  it  rtiay 
iavc  been,  that  the  interest  of  the  immediate  questions  of  the 
time,  and  the  warmth  of  party  polities,  left  little  room  for 
other  considerations.  In  consequence  of  the  sentiments  I 
have  described,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  act  brought 
in  for  the  relief  of  catholics  by  Sir  George  Savile  and  Mr. 
Dunning,  men  whom  I  name  only  to  recall  thfcii*  memory  with 
flings  of  reverence  and  esteem,  was  introduced.  I  believe^ 
too,  there  is  little  doubt  that  that  measure  had  a  view  to  Ire- 
land more  than  to  England,  where  custom  and  forbearance 
htAf  in  point  of  fact;  left  so  much  l^s  to  be  done  for  the  real 
rdicf  anddecnrity  of  the  catholics.  I  thought  then,  as  I  havtf 
always  thought  since,  that  to  deprive  men  of  political  rights 
for  religious  opinions,  without  a  strong  and  imperious  neces- 
sity, was  tyranny.  What  was  done,  it  was  expected,  might 
Icid  to  something  being  done  in  Ireland  to  the  same  end,  nor 
was  the  expectation  disappointed.  I  remember,  too,  what 
staggered  men,  at  that  time,  was  not  any  dread  of  the  popej 
or  the  pretender,  of  whom  it  was  then  usual  for  many  to  speak» 
some  with  a  degree  ef  compassion,  some  with  triumph,  but  non^ 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  alarm  or  apprehension.  'J  he  dif- 
ficulty most  generally  felt  was,  that  the  long  existence  of  the 
penal  laws,  t<>gether  with  what  (I  beg  pardon  of  the  Irish  gen- 
tlen^en)  I  cannot  help  calling  the  ferocious  manner  in  which 
the  higher  orders  of  the  Irish  proprietors  carried  themselves 
towards  the  lower  catholic  body,  had  produced  such  a  degra- 
dation in  the  latter  as  rendered  it  doubtful,  as  Mr.  Burke 
States,  ht)w  far  men  so  constituted  could  be  trusted  with-  the 
cjcercisc  of  political  rights.'  It  was  feared  too,  that  the  effect 
of  the  laws  against  the  catholics,  by  changing  the  natural  cur- 
rent of  property,  by  interdicting  to  catholics  the  acquisition  of 
xnany  kuitis  of  it,  while  by  civil  wars  and  rcvofiitions  tho  ca- 
tholic? 
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tbolics  ha<ji  been  almost  entirely.deprlvcd  of  all  property,  such 
an  extraordinary  state  of  things  had  arisen  as  would  defy  the 
^ipplication  of  comtnou  political  principleg.  I  would  not  be 
thought  to  compare  the  rtepective  classes  of  society,  those 
who, had  and  those  who  had  not  property,  to  the  negroes  and 
the  whites  in  the  West  India  islands ;  but  certainly  property 
was  alnxpst  entirety  in  the  hands  of  what  was  called  the  pro. 
testant  ascendancy,  and  the  catholics  remained  not  merely  des- 
titute of  property,' but  in  circumstances  of  degradation  that^ 
most  peculiarly  marked  that  strange  and  unnatural  state  of 
human  society*  Nevertheless,  in  a  government  like  this,  so 
complicated  in  its  nature,  and  aiming  by  so  many  concurrent 
operations  at  t]ie  support  of  liberty  and  gpod  administration, 
it  is  so  material  that  property  and  power  should  go  hand  in 
^and,  and  that  there  should  in  the  want  of  property  be  uo 
circumstance  beyond  the  want  of  it,  to  give  a  peculiarity  of 
feature  to  the  individual,  that;  it  was  necessary  to  begiq  with  lay* 
i»g  a  foundation  on  which  the  farther  extension  of  the  rights  of 
(he  catholics  should  be  built.  The  first  object  then  was  to 
enable  the  catholics  to  acquire  proper-ty,  from  doing  which 
they  had  been  prohibited.  This  law  was  attended  with  th^ 
most  beneficial,  consequences.  Not  only  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  industry,  and  a  new  extension  to  the  productive 
powers  of  wealth  which  already  existed,  but  a  vast  additional 
mass  of  wealth  was  created  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
possessed  little  or  none  before.  The  catholic  body  then  began 
to  assume  a  new  character.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
those  who  had  property,  and  those  who. had  not,  was  thus 
gradually  rendered  less  marked,  and  the  catholics  have  not 
only  advanced  in  wealth,  but  have  recovered  much  of  that 
property  of  which,  by  adverse  circumstances,  they  had  long 
before  been  deprived.  This  latter  point  I  allude  to  particu^ 
larly,  in  order  to .  obviate  an  apprehension  that  a  conces^ 
sion  of  the  catholic  claims  would  lead  to  a  resumption 
of  all  that  property  which  is  secured  by  the  act  of  settlement. 
This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  wildest  alarms  that  can  be  con* 
ccived..  But  suppose  the  attempt  to  give  back  all  past  forfeit* 
ture^  were  made,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Would  it 
no\  be  to  strip  of  their  property  those  catholics  who  now  have 
acquired  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  to  strip  those  catholics  who  arc 
nqvf  rich  and  opulent,  in  favour  of  those  who  are  not  ?  Surely 
there  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  catholics  would 
psjext  the  power  with  which  they  might  be  indulged,  to  pro^ 
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diicc  effects  by  whicU  they  themselves'  must  be  the  immediate 
and  principal  sufferers. 

The  disabilities  under  which  the  catholics  labour,  are  of 
two  sorts ; — incapacity  to  hold  certain  offices,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  to  sit  in  parliament.  Those  who  have  been  in  the 
hab!t  of  consulting  that  odious  chapter  of  our  statute  law, 
which>  in  the  eyes  of  all  enlightened  men  at  home  and  abroad, 
must  ever  stand  as  the  most  questionable  parts  of  a  political 
s^ystem,  so  much  admired  oti  the  whole,  know  well  that  the 
restraints  as  to  those  points  are  of  very  diffwent  kinds.  In 
isome  of  them  the  incapacitation  suffered  by  the  individual^ 
operates  as  a  limitation  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  The 
crown  is  restrained  in  its  general  power  of  appointing  to 
offices  by  the  law,  which  says  that  a  cf.tholic  shall  not  be  ap- 
pointed. The  object  of  the  test  -act  was  to  prevent  Charles  II» 
from  employing  catholics.  And  here  let  me  state  an  observa- 
tion upon  this  point  which  is  rather  whimsical,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  very  strong  and  convincing.  It  will  shew  very 
strikingly  the  different  views  which  our  ancestors  entertained 
from  us  in  the  nature  of  this  species  of  restriction.  It  is  no# 
contended  that  one  great  reason  for  excluding  catholics  from 
the  service  of  a  protestant  king  is  analogy ;  and  that  as  the 
king  is  a  protestant,  so  his  servants  shall  be  of  the  same  religion* 
'  But  when  difference  of  sects  exists,  as  it  does  among  us,  this 
analogical  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  constitution  is  quite 
lost.  The  reason,  however,  why  our  ancestors  woirid  not  suflbr 
Charles  II.  to  employ  catholics  was,  because  they  had  doubts 
whether  he  himself  was  not  a-  catholic.  This  was  far  more 
reasonable  than  our  view  of  the  case.  Had  tl^ey  been  quite 
satisfied  of  Charles  II.  being  a  sincere  protestant,  they  might 
not  haye  been  so  averse  to  his  employing  catholics.  But  if  the 
king  was  supposed  to  have  a  secret  leaning  to  the  catholic  Re- 
ligion, he  might  be  suspected  of  bad  motives  in  wishing  to 
employ  persons  of  the  same  religion.  But  surely  it  is  strange 
that,  at  a  time  when  there  can  be  no  suspicion  (i  speak  now 
generally  of  the  reigning  sovereign)  of  the  king  on  the 
throne  being  9  Roman  catholic,  his  prerogative  should  be  re- 
strained as  to  the  em{4oyment  of  catholics,  because  he  is  a 
protestant;  The  test  act,  however,  which  was  introduced  in 
;he  reign  of  Charles  II.  has  received  the  approbation  of  many 
great  men,  and  even  of  Mr.  Locke  himself,  though  it,  per- 
haps, may  be  thought  that  his  sentinfcnts  published  in  a  politi* 
cal  pamphlet,  probably  with  some  view  to  particular  occasions^ 
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teay  not  be  of  anthority  equal  to  his  more  general  doctrine! 
In  the  succeeding  reigns  howeVcTi  James  11.  wished  to  pro- 
cure the  repeal  ,ot  the  test  act.  But,  as  James  II.  was  a  ca- 
'  tholic,  it  Iras  the  prevailing'  opinion,  that  in  all  the  circum- 
stsuices'  of  the  case,  to  have  repealed  that  act  would  have 
<;daumtted't©  thak  prince  means  which  he  was  but  too  likely* 
to  employ  dgairist  the  Kberttes  of  the  country.  It  was  after- 
wards eoiitioued,  even  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  who 
was  no  friend  to  restrictions  of  that  sort,  because  the  high 
church  partyi'^  i^Ko  hadtidncurred  with  the  settlement  at  the' 
revolution,  thought  they  had-  obtained  a  security  for  the 
church,  against  a  body  of  men  of  whom  they  were,  or  aflFected 
to  be  afraid,  while  the  othei:  party,  by  a  sort  of  compromise,  ac- 
<juiesced,  being  afraid  of  t&e  coiisequences  of  the  clamour  which 
might  have  been  raised  had  tlie  act  been  repealed.  Thus  the 
few  continued  not  only  to  operate  againfet  the  Rom^  catho-^ 
lies,  but  against  other  dissenters  from  the  church.  The  test  act 
Tequires  those  who  undertake  offices  to  do  certain  things,  but* 
how  has  it  been  enforced  in  Ireland  ?  There  it  has  with  re- 
spect to  protestants  been  in  many  points  repealed*  How  has 
it  applied  to  the  catholics  ?  It  has  been  given  up  as  to  many 
subordinate  offices,  as  to  the  military  profession  below  a  ccr-^ 
lain  rank,  as  to  the  bar  wholly,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  su- 
perior stations.  After  this  review  of  the  situations  from  whicK 
the  catholics  are  excluded,  the  enemies  of  their  claims  theii 
come  and  say,  "  Why  surely  yoii  don't ,  all  expect  to  be 
chancellors  and  staff  officers,  and  therefore  you  have  no 
reascm  to  complain  that  any  one  of  you  h  injured  by  the  ex- 
clusion." Hiifi  cold  and  unfeeling  argument  to  Console  the' 
catliolics  uhd^  degradation,  deserved  to  be  examined.  Do 
you  think  the  catfholig?  not  worthy  to  bd  trusted  at  .all  ?  If 
80,  any  office  filled  by  them  would,  of  course,  be  ill  executed; 
But  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  this  principle  in, 
every  profe^ion  and  trade?  I  may  tell  a  man  going  to  the 
bar,  you  may  possibly  succeed,  you  may  make  money,  but 
do  yo.u  expect  to  be  chancellor  ?  It  might  be  absurd  for  every 
indrvidtial  to  expect  to  be  chancefror,  but  would  it  be  nothing 
to  tell  a  man  that  he  never  coiild  be  chancellor  ?  Apply  it  to 
trade.  A  man  commencing  business  may  be  very  well  pleased' 
to  make  a  Uving,  with  something  over }  but  what  would  be 
the  consequence  tof  laying  it  down  that  no  man's  fortune 
should  ever  exceed  a  million  ?  All  such  restrictions  damp 
ardour,  discourage  enterprise,  and  unnerve  industry.  Place 
the  limit  where  you  please,  still  that  limit  has  a  most  unfti- 
Vot.II.  1805.  4  A  tourable 
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vouraUe  influence  on  the  spring  andactivkjr  of  tbeimmaiv 
mind,  l^ew  men  may  ever  make  a  million,  but  still  to  draw" 
smy  line  by  which  the  gaintj»f  trade  should  be  confiscated,. 
^IrMd  bt  to*  destroy  the  spirit  and  energy  of  a-  commercial 
cbuhtryr  Ob*  we  not  hear  it  said,  and  are  we  net  p^oud  te^ 
Iter  ii  aidi  by  many  penon»  kv  tbia  covntry^  wlo  have- 
risen  firom  aonU-beginmng^  ^Thank  Gody lam  ^.member  n£ 
aiconuBOBky,.  whexc^  by  indbstry^  perseverance,,  and  good- 
epndne^  I  am-permitted^  if  1  can^  to^ao^mc and  taeojoy  * 
fartune  t^fnai  to  that  of  idhe  firsi  dUse  m  the,  kad  P"  Are 
these  not  cheei^ittj;  and!  eneonragmg  constderatiom,  are  they 
nbt  calculated!  vo-  stfiiaaUce  indnnry  and'  to  catt  forth  the* 
fomen  of  the  n^tncjp?'  But  what  would  bq  the  consequence 
if  not  oc^ly  a  liont  wias^ass^ned^  but  if  a  particular  class  oT 
men  in^tdiie  state  welre;aMFfed^  oiit,  and  jcsiratned  firom  ad' 
tanta^^  whkh,  their  neighbours  wci«  permitted  fireely  to* 
ep^Qji  Tht  ^ase  may  br  put  still  more  stroa|;  when  applied 
to  professions.  Let  mt  ask  any .  gentleman^  if  it  would  not 
damp  the  ardour  of  hope^  and  the  energy  of  exerdoni  to  tell 
ar  man  going  to  the  hit^  tbat  he  .might  indeed  make  a. little 
money  by  pcae^ice,  but  thai  the  honouxa  of  the  professioiir 
were  shut  against  him  ?  Nay,  would  it  not  open^  £iully» 
s)Qt  only,  on  the  zeal  of  competition,:  and  the  vigour. of  iuf* 
4ustry,  but  mipht  it  not  operate  too  oiv  parens  to  deter  them 
from  eucouragmg  and  cultivating  thecafenls  of  their  dnldren/ 
tt  m^y  be  very  trueindeedf^  that  many  parents  are  ridiculous 
in  their  hofcs  of  the  future  eminence  ot  their- dnldren;  but, 
the  hope  that  their  children  may  dieunguiah  themaqlves  often 
iD^^afibrds  them  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  do  so; 
And  ate  these  incitepnents  to  is^ustry»  these  indncennnta  to 
cheriltfi  .and  cultivate'  talentS|.  not,  cuminished  bf ,  the  itonsi- 
delation  that»  evenat  tfatc  bary  acatholiccanbut  run  aect^ 
tain  way  in  the  rafie.  with  his  compptitpr ;  and  tbal»  however 
he  n^  deserve,  he  cannot  gaip  the  prize  i  Apply  it  now  u^ 
the  military,  career,  and  the  case  appears  the.  strongest  of  all«. 
])oe$.  any  man.enter  into  that  profession  fbr  the  sake  of  » 
subsistence  ?  Arc  not  glory  and  £une  the  grand  incentives  ? 
Vet  what  must  be  the  feeliiigs  of  the  lieutenant,  of  the  csp- 
tain*  animated  with  all  the  ardour  of  those  feelings  whiith 
tender  ar;ns  thp  nobler  profession,  when  he  reflects  on  all  hfl? 
has  seen,  all  he  ha$  done>  all  he  has  seen  others  do,  when  he 
combines  and  comparer  the  measures  of  tlie  commander,  and 
thinks  how  he*  in  similar  circumstances^  would  have  acted  ^ 
isrhat  iBust  be  his  feelpgia  whoa^  he  remembers  with  a  sigh^p— 
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^  But  I  sever  can  axnnmad  «n  army  I  Tis  true  t  mty  be  *a 
^coienely  bat  I  never  pan  have  a  superior  command/*  Mim 
«Mt  theie  dttbeaxtening  MBectfent  in  a  profession  the  sotil 
<dF  whick  OS  glory,  «hiU  «veiy  generous  ardoor^  and  deadeh 
tevery  aprii^  of  entci^ce  ?  A  «n»i  of  honour  may  itSI  ex* 
ipoaear  Wasficedut  1%^  but  hxsiw  cruel  the  distinction^  iMytr 
^painfnliCfae  rccoBection,  that  whileothers  aspire  to  the  Mgh^ 
9uik  and  faan^f  keas  for  ever  predudedfrom  the<proud  emi^ 
«ience  of  chidF  command  ??  ^  How  xian  <the  miMtary  spirit  *and 
■^mhmiasi  eiipport «  mn  imderdiiiMmragcmentB  like  fhe^^ 
And  b  k  aothkig  to  the  itvte  tkni  tto  repreu  talents  that 
«niit  pvwe  Its  glAfy  and  defences? 

Even  « the  gra^ion  ^f  other  offices,  ^hetimit'beyond 
ariudithen^is  no  ascent  is  of  tiie  worst  influence  tiqion  the 
•character*  Theh«nan<nindre<piiresaUthe'ke}ps  and  props 
which  ciranmstanoes  can  pveto  incite  to^ifive,  and- to  deter 
\from  vice.  I  do  not  caaan  to  say,  tkat  because  a  man  h4s 
freadied'aomethiiig beyond  wfakh  hecamot  go,  <riiat'then  he 
asito  booome  indiflferem  to  reputation^  Sot  hcmi^^say^  thk 
<hesi  mmhmqu0  modo  nm  was  to  bethe^e  object.  But  aorcly 
at  wittnot  be  danied,  that  an  indoientie,  an  indifference  might 
^qamg'ti^  when  -the  stimulus  to  exertion  was  withdrawn.  A 
tnaa  might  do  hu  bare  duty  pm^ -maniire  (Pacymt^  bnt -k^woidt 
%e  absanl  »to  e«peot  from  the  mass  seal,  pardcniariy  it  the 
limit  of  adfvancenont  Was  iisdf  to  operate  as  a  «ort  4»f  4irand 
4md  degradsMion.  And  if  there  are  harddiips,  is  not  the  Irit- 
cemesi'of  than  aggiwrated  when  itis  Ibk  by  so  many<^-when 
ihb  degraded  condition  is  the  lot  of  three-fourdis  of  the 
whok  people  of  Irdakxd«-<tf' enc-fifth  of  all  bis 'Hujesty^ 
Curopean  subjccH^? 

So  far  theh  as  to^the  operation  df  4blB9«9tt'iction$  as  they 
iapplv  to  the  Hmkaf ion  of  the  king^s  proaogative.  On  tl^a 
headf  iMMveveiv  I  m^y  t»ke  notifse  />/ *die-oA!ee  of  sherifik, 
from  which  catholics  :are  at  present  excluded.  Dot  surely  if 
there  be  any  danger  tobeapprehe^dedlfrom  brftrust4ngthcoffice 
4f  sherift  to  catholfea,  good  care  wotdd  be  taken  that  pg  ^upk 
|)ersons  shonld  be  nonrinated. 

The  neitt  point  ia  the  ^ecl  of  the  restrictions^  to  &r  as 
:they  a6fcct  the  right  of  sitting  m  parliament.  It  is  wett  Jcnowh 
that  during  die  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  SLing  iames  i, 
Chatrks  I.  and  down  to  abopt  16781  ca^holic»  sat  and  Tot^ 
in  parliament ;  and  I  defy  the  most  zealous  historians  to 
«hew  tlpat  any  mischief  arose  from  their  doing  ao.    -Even  Mr* 
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^  Locket  wiio  approver  tbe  t^st  acft,  99ys  of  catholics  bdng  in 
parJiaKnent>  that  it  traa  ^Wery  safe  and  beneficial  to  tbe 

•  country.''  It  ceased  about  the  time  of  the  popish  {dot,  about 
which>  I  belieye>  all  who  have  set  themselves  impartially  to  cImi- 

.  sider  the  transaction,  must  have  a  very  decided  c^Mnton*  Ne- 
vertheless, during  that  period,  ivhen  the  nation  was  roused 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  alarm,  when  .nothing  was  heard  of 
but  conspiracies  of  the  papist  minority  to  murder  the  .vast 
protestant  majority,  when  the  king's  life  was  to  be  assailed, 

•  the  silver  bullets  prepared,  and  the  king  of  Spain  ready  ito 
land  in  England  to  support  the  «9t}io0c  party — under  the 
jifever  which  all  those  monstrous  horrors  inspired,  oathdlic 
peers  were  depiEJyed  of  the  right  to  sit  in  parliament.  In 
fact,  this  attack  on  them  was  the  oc^y  thing  which  the  2»al 
and  fiiry  of  the  times  had  left  to  be  done  against  them.  As 
.to  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  catholics  to  sit  in  the  house 
of  commons  it  is,,  so  £u-  as  it  goes,  a  lioutaticin  of  the  elective 
franchise.  The  right  of  electing  has  been  already  granted  to 
catholics,  but  they  must  not  choose  a  catholic.  Can  thene  be 
clanger  in  allowing  catholics  to  sit  among  us  ?  The  test  act 
applies  tQ  dissenters  in  regard  to  offices,  but  not  to  their 
assisting  in  thi$  house,  of  which  many  of  them' have  beeo, 
and  are,  the  prnapients.     Why  then  shduld:  there  be  more 

.  danger  to  the  chprph  from  the  catholics  than  from  the  dis- 
^  ^senters,  whp  ^e  sppposed  to  be  at  least  equally  averse  to  the 
.  ecclesiastical  esublishment  i    But  should  the  right  of  sitting 
.in  this  house  be  grante4  to  the  catholics,  does  any  man  be- 
..}ieve  that  there  could  ever  be  so  many  as  eighty  catholic 
.membcfs  ?    I  hdi^vf  it  to  be  next  to  impossible  that  any 
thing  like  half  that  number  should  ever  have  seats  in  this 
.Jiouse.    .How  then  could  they  be  dangerous  ?    On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  doctrine  of  virtual  representation,  so  often  main- 
tained,   and  I  admit  justly  maintained,    in  opposition  to 
schemes  of  parliamentary  reform,  be  well  founded,  would  it 
not  perfect  tbe  principle  of  virtual  representation^  that  to 
the  reps-esentation    of  landholders,  merchants,  stafi^en, 
lawyers,  &c,  &c.  there  should  be  the  representative  \|f  die 
catholics,  who  as  a  body  have  not  even  a  virtual  representa- 
tion in  this  hoyse?    In  order,  therefore,  to  attain  what  is 
panting  to  the  public,  the  catholic  body  should  have  their 
virtual  representation  in  this  assembly.    When  it  has  been 
urged  that  Manchester,  Sheffield,  &c.  &c.  were  not.  repre- 
sented, it  has  been  said,  and  triily  to  a  certain  .extent,  that 
^y  were  represented  by  thp  various  interests  in  this  town 
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rconaected  with  them  and  their  prosperity.  Tlie  very  idea  of 
representation,  even  virtual  representation^  ss,  that  there 
exists  such  a  sympathy  between  the  representative  and  ^he 
bodies  or  persons  represented,  that  he  *  must  pursue  their  in- 
terests. But  if  a  catholic  has  not  an  opportunity  to  send  to 
parhament  those  who  are  likely  to  sympathize  with  him,  it 
•cannot  with  any  truth  or  fairness  be  said  that  he  is  even  vir« 
tnally.  represented. in  the  house  of  commons*  With  respect 
to*  catholics  being  inadmissible  to  corporations, .  perhaps  the 
injury  arisesxhieSy  from  the  stamp  of  degradation  it  carries 
with  it,  because  these  corporations  being  composed  entirely 
•of  protestants,  there  could  be.  little  chance  of  a  catholic  ever 
gaining  admittanqe.  The  stigma  only  is  retained,  and  pniy 
in  such  a  way  aa  to  be  injurious  to  the  feelings  of  the  catholic 
body* 

I  shall  now  briefly  take  notice  of  a  few  objections  to  the 
measure.  Jacobitism  is  given  up  :  I  take  that  for  granted. 
But  it  is  said  that  there  roust  be  an  incongruity  and  in* 
compatibility  of  two  persons  of  such  opposite  religions  acting 
together  in  public  affairs  for  the  pubhc  good.  I  should  like 
to  hear  this  theory  explained,  for  theory  it  appears  solely  to 
ic.  What  necessity  would  there  be  for  a  protestant  and 
catholic  statesman  quarrelling  about  doctrines  of  religion^ 
when  it  was  to  be  considered  whether  a  fleet  should  be  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  or  the  Mediterranean  ?  Must  it  infallibly 
iiappen  that  one  will  attack  the  other  at  the  council  board» 
saying,  '^  Oh  I  but  you  worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  be* 
lieve  in  transubstantiation  ;  but  I  don't  i**  Are  such  pueri- 
lities to  be  expected  in  the  present  day  ?  Nay,  is  such  a 
thing  to  be  expected  on  a  bench  of  judges,  to  which  the  ca«- 
tholics  have  admission  ? '  Such  a  thing  might  happen  in 
Turkey,  where  the  religion  and  law  of  Mahomet  are  so  inter- 
woven ;  but  such  incompatibilities  are  quite  foreign  from  the 
nature  of  our  laws  and  administration.  But  while  some  are 
so  fearful  that  men  of  different  religions  could  never  serine, 
togetlife*  cordially,-  we  find  these  maxims  are  contrary  to  the  ■ 
practice  of  all  Europe.  Nay,  at  a  time  when  religious  bi- 
gotry compelled  Henry  IV.  to  change  his  religion,  was  Sully, 
a  protestant,  considered  a  bad  minister  of  a  catholic  king  i 
Was  Neckar,  whatever  faults  might  be  imputed  to  him,  a 
worse  minister  of  finance,  because  a  protestant  ?  Nay,  does 
^he  emperor  of  Germany,  whpse  house  has  never  been 
remarkable  for  religious  toleration,  scruple  to  entrust  a  pro- 
testant piince>  Ferdinand  of  Wirtemberg,  With  the  guard  of 
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It  IS  representing  them  as  a  set  of  men  equally  incapable  of 
observing  the  most  sacred  ties  among  men  and  the  most 
respected  rights  in  society.  I  have  no  wish,  sir,  to  engage  in 
controversial  discussions,  for  they  arc  contrary  to  all  my  feel- 
iHgs,  inconsistent  with  all  the  habits  of  my  life.  They  arc 
seldom  introduced  into  this  house  with  much  ptofit,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  productive  of  material  inconvenience. 
Without)  however,  at  all  introducing  such  discussions,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  such  a  representation  of  the 
catholics  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  one  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature.  At  this  moment,  three-fourths  of 
Europe  consists  of  Christians  professing  the  Roman  catholic 
teltgion  ;  and  are  we  then  to  be  told  that  this  large  propor- 
tian  of  civilized  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  world,  are 
men  who  arc  utterly  undeserving  of  all  belief,  even  when 
their  testimony  is  ratified  by  an  oath  ?  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble, not  merely  of  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity,  but  that 
they  arc  unfit  for  supporting  any  of  the  common  relations  of 
life  ?  I  am  sure  such  a  proposition  as  that  will  not  be  atr 
tempted  to  be  introduced  into  this  house.  No  man  will  dare 
to  come  forward  and  assert  that,  because  three-fourths  of  the 
christians  of  Europe  are  Roman  catholics,  we  are  to  consider 
them  as  incapable  of  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity,  inca- 
pable of  the  connections  of  commerce,  incapable  of  any  of 
those  obligations  by  which  the  faith  of  one  state  is  guaranteed 
to  another.  Such  a  doctrine  as  would,  on  account  of  dif- 
ferences of  religious  opinions,  suppose  nations  incapable  of  all 
the  relations  of  civilized  life,  would  be  a  doctrine  fit  only  to 
have  been  entertained  in  dark  and  superstitious  ages.  It  is  a 
doctrine  which  can  only  be  traced  to  the  -wildest  and  most 
abominable  bigotry.  When  the  oaths  in  question  were  first 
proposed,  at  the  time  when  a  number  of  concessions  were 
to  be  made  to  the  catholics,  I,  among  others,  objected  to 
them  as  altogether  unnecessary.  The  house  was  then 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  the  oaths  were  made  a  condi- 
tion of  the  concessions  to  be  graiited  by  the  legislature. 
What  then  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Why,  sir,  the  catho- 
lics have  taken  the  oaths,  their  archbishops,  bishops,  and  in- 
ferior clergy  have  taken  them,  and  still  it  is  contended  that 
all  this  will  not  satisfy  our  anxiety  for  the  ecclesiastical  esta-' 
blishmeitt.  The  catholics  cannot  be  believed,  and  therefore 
their  testimony  is  quite  nugatory.  When  the  petition  was 
first  read  at  the  table,  I  did  flatter  myself  that  the  explicit  de- 
claration of  the  petitioners^  that  the  oaths  had  bee^  taken^ 
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>  would  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  house.  Why 
then  are  we  now  to  hear  that  tJiis  declaration  is  far  from  af- 
fording satisfiaction  ?  I  recollect,  sir,  when  talking  on  this 
subject  with  a  much  valued  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Lord  Petre> 
whose  presence  would  have  done  honour  to  any  assembly,  I 
|;ave  my  opinion  fairly,  that  to  me  the  oaths  seemed  altogether 
superfluous.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  that  the 
oaths  should  be  taken,  as  the  best  means  of  doing  away  those 
calumnies  which  had  been  heaped  on  the  catholic  body.  My 
reply  was  simple,  that  it  certainly  might  be  very  justifiable,  nay, 
perhaps  very  proper,  for  the  catholic  body  to  take  this  mode  of 
placing  their  principles  in  a  fair  point  of  view,  but  that  it  was 
unworl^hjr  of  the  dignity  of  the  legislature  to  demand  such  a 
declai^tiQTV  from  so  numerous  and  respectable  a  body.  Being 
on  this  J)Art  of  the  subject,  I  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  the 
oaths  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  have  been  positively 
taken  by  four  catholic  archbishops,  by  all  the  bishops,  and  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Though  my  own  opi- 
nion remains  unaltered,  that  the  oaths  were  urmecessary,  still 
the  statement  I  now  make  must  be  considered  as  suiEcient  to 
refute  the  accusations  of  those  who  would  wish  to  describe  the 
catholics  as  men  who  have  not,  in  good  earnest,  renounced 
those  opinions,  on  which  the  resistance  to  their  claims  is 
principally  founded.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  Irish 
catholics  have  already  had  so  much  conceded  to  them,  that  it 
is  quite  extraordinary  to  hear  them  calling  for  still  greater  in- 
dulgencics.  With  this  idea  I  cannot  possibly  concur,  and 
on  the  contrary  think  that  their  present  demands  are  strictly 
consistent  with  every  principle  of  reason  and  every  view  o£ 
human  nature.  When  you  have  conceded  to  men  certain 
privileges,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their  desires  of  a  still 
more  perfect  state  of  political  situation  will  be  increased. 
When  you  have  to  a  certain  degree  assimilated  one  body  of 
the  subjects  of  an  empire  to  the  other,  <here  will  necessarily 
be  created  an  anxiety  to  tnjoy  a  more  perfect  similarity  with 
the  rest  of  the  community.  If  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
were  raised  from  a  state  of  debasing  oppression,  and  re- 
stored to  the  character  of  i^ien,  it  was  not  surely  extraor- 
dinary that  witli  this  nobler  character  which  they  had  ob- 
tained, they  should  feel  an  ardeht  wish  that  it  should  be  ac- 
companied by  every  corresponding  privilege.  Nothing  short 
of  this  could  possibly  satisfy  the  expJectations  which  had  been 
excited,  and  that  man  must  shut  his  eyes  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  the  genius  of  the  human  mind,  who  could  upt  per- 
VoL.  IL  18.05.  4  B  ccivc 
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ccivc  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  though  In  the  firit  instance 
they  might  view  the  concessions  afforded  them  wkh  feelings 
of  gratitude,  still  reflected  that  they  were  subjecis  of  indispu- 
table right,  and  that  if  what  they  now  claimed  was  not  grant- 
ed thcai,  a  very  important  part  of  these  rights  Was  withheld. 
They  could  easily  too  distinguish  betwixt  a  favour  granted  to 
an  individual,  or  to  a  number  of  individuals,  and  a  right  un* 
justly  denied,  and  at  length  conceded  to  the  demands  of  four 
millions  of  the  general  population  of  the  country.     From  the 
moment  that  the  concessions  were  first  granted  to  the  catho- 
lics, it  was  easy  to  see  that  much  more  was  to  be  required. 
When  the  catholics  had  gained  much,  they  were  sensible 
that  they  had  yet  a  great  deal  to  receive.     Will  it  ISH  atgued, 
sir,  that  after  all  you  have  conceded,  wliat  remiihs  is  not 
safely  to  be  given  up  to  the  catholic  body  of  Ireland  f    Shall 
we  hear  that  the  catholics  are  disaffected,  or  in  danger  of  dis- 
affection,  and  at  the;  same  time   shall  we  shut  our   eyes 
ag^nst  the  fact,  that  in  our  army  and  in  our  navy  these  very 
catholics  are  employed,  that  vast  bodies  of  the  catholic  popu- 
lation are  now  employed  in  arms  to  defend  Ireland  against 
any  attempt  which  the  French  may  meditate  against  that 
part  of  the  empire  ? — ^Will  any  gentleman  be  bold  enough  ta 
say,  that  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  trusting  the  rude  unculti* 
yated  tribes  of  Ireland,  and  that  there  is  any  danger  in  admit* 
ting  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  the  higher  and  more  respec^ 
table  gentlemen  in  the  community  i     Do  you  consent  ta 
trust  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  Irish  people,  and  can  you  have 
any  appreliensions  of  the  designs  of  Lord  Fingall,  and  tht 
other  Boblemen  and  gentlemen  whose  names  are  subscribed 
to  the  petition  which  forms  the  subject  qf  the  motion  with 
which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  conclude  ?    I  ask,  sir,  c^f 
those  gentlemen  whd  oppose  the  claims  of  the  petitioners, 
what  description  of  the  Irish  people  they  think  unworthy  of 
being  trusted  ?     I  have  already  said  that  you  ar^  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  trusting  the  lower  orders,  whose  manners  and 
connections  render  them  the  most  subject  to  suspicion,  and  of 
the  higher  orders,  against  whom  none  of  these  causes  of  sus- 
picion apply,  you  appear  ro  entertain  the  utmost  degree  of 
jealousy.     Yon  admit  the  lower  orders  into  situations  which 
arc  certainly  not  very  well  adapted  to  a  suspicion  of  their 
loyalty,  while  the  higher  orders,  whose  loyalty  is  undoubted^ 
arc  refused  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  the  highest  of  thb 
citizens  of  a  free  country.    To  those  from  whom  we  havt 
every  thing  to  fear  we  give  nothing,  while  from  those  who 
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bx9t  every  claim  to  our  confidence,  we  withhold  what  their 
approved  attachment  powerfully  demands.  Surely  this  is  a 
sort  of  proceeding  equally  contrary  to  the  principles  of  com- 
mon justice  and  common  sense.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
admitted  that  what  we  refuse  is  withheld  from  a  sense  of 
danger,  for  if  danger  really  existed,  what  is  already  conceded 
will  produce  all  the  danger  which  can  be  anticipated.  They 
Mave  had  conceded  to  them  this  fundamental  principle  of  ouf 
free  constitution,  that  all  orders  in  the  state  are  to  be  equal, 
that  they  are  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  equal  accessibility  to 
all  political  privileges.  We  have  therefore  really  retained 
nothing  which  it  is  of  the  least  importance  for  us  to  keep, 
but  what  it  is  of  immense  consequence  for  them  to  receive. 
We  have  only  retained  that  equality  of  rights  which  is  a  pri- 
vilege the  dearest  to  the  human  mind.  It  is  this  that  gives  to^ 
our  laws  their  grand  distinction,  and  renders  the  constitution  ^ 
of  this  country  superior  to  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
This  is  a  privilege  which  atones  for  ^he  inferiority  of  fortune, 
and  makes  even  nations  comparatively  poor,  elated  with 
their  political  condition.  One  of  our  poets  illustrates  this 
idea  in^  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  terms,  when  de« 
scribing  the  manners  of  the  peasantry  of  Switzerland*- 

**  Tho*  poor  the  peasants  hut,  his  feasts  tho*  small. 
He  feels  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all :' 
Sees  no  cootiguous  palace  rear  its  head. 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  bed.** 

This  equality  of  rights  is  what  the  catholics  require,  and 
until  it  is  granted,  they  must  ^continue  in  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most degradation.  But  I  am  told  that  the  most  eminent  of 
•  the  clergy  in  this  country,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
bench  or  bishops  are  hostile  to  the  measure  of  emancipation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  my  wishes  than  to  agi-  ' 
tate  a  question  in  which  the  functions  of  that  respectable  body 
could  be  at  all  infringed  on  ;  but  I  consider  .this  a  question  in 
which  their  authority  has  not  all  that  degree  of  weight  which 
on  other  subjects  I  should  be  the  first  man  in  the  world  to 
allow  it.  Political  and  religious  questions  have  been  too 
eften  confounded  when  they  ought  to  have  been  kept  perfect- 
ly distinct ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  question  before  the 
house  is  just  one  of  those  to  which  this  observation  will  parti- 
cularly apply.  The  wisest  philosophers  have  been  desirous  to 
have  great  political  inquiries  separated^  and  it  is  to  be  lament-* 
ed  ^at  this  desire  has  in  so  few  instances  been  gratified.  As 
hoover  the  authority  of  the  venerable  body  to  whichi  have  aU 
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luded  has  been  bitroduced,  I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportu* 
tunity  of  referring  to  the  authority  of  a  writer,  who»  not  pos* 
sessing  a  seat  oa  the  bench  of  bishops,  is  one  whose  authority 
will  have  very  great  weight,  not  only  in  this  house,  but  with 
all  thinking  men  in  the  country.  The  authority  to  which  I 
allude,  is  that  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  one  of  his  works  where  he  has 
occasion  to  discuss  the  subject  of  religious  disabilities.  ^  With 
the  permission  of  the  house  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  a 
short  passage  to  shew  in  what  light  this  intelligent  and  respec« 
table  writer  views  the  subject  of  disabilities  founded  oa 
religious  considerations.  (Here  the  hon.  member  read  a  pas« 
sage  from  Dr.  Paley,  the  object  of  which  waj  to  shew  that 
all  disabilit'^s  of  this  description  must  be  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture, and  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
them  ceased,  they  should  without  delay  be  abolished.)  Here 
^hen,  said  Mr.  Fox,  resuming,  is  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
ablest  writers  in  this  country,  and  you  find  that  he  has  no 
conception  of  perpetual  disabilities,  iie  has  no  idea  that  though 
restrictions  might  at  one  time  be  expedient,  these  restrictions 
were  to  continue  for  ever.  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  quote  so  respected  an  authority,  because,  when  I  hear 
that,  the  higher  orders  of  tlit  clergy  affect  to  entertain  alarm 
for  the  establishment,  it  is  proper  to  have  it  understood  th« 
one  who  is  so  well  known  as  a  friend  to  that  establishment,  and 
who  is  distiiiguished  by  his  knowledge  on  subjects  of  that  de- 
scription, did  not  anticipate  any  extraordinary  danger  from 
the  measure  which  it  is  my  present  object  to  recommend* 
Dismissing  then  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  go  on  to  consider 
another  objection  drawn  from  the  particular  -  time  at  which 
the  measure  is  to  be  brought  forward.  For  my  own  part, 
.viewing  the  subject  as  I  do,  I  really  cannot  conceive  that  any 
time  would  be  improper  for  introducing  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  house.  When,  however,  I  take  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  into  consideration,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
question,  so  far  from  having  been  prematurely  discussed,  ought 
in  propriety  to  have  been  agitated  immediately  after  the 
great  measure  of  the  union  was  carried  in  this  country,  and  in 
Ireland.  It  is  needless  for  me  now  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  policy  of  that  measure.  I  stated  the  grounds  on 
which  J  was  decidedly  hostile  to  it,  and  I  have  hitherto  seen 
no  reason  to  change  that  opinion.  Whether,  however,  the 
measure  was  riglit  or  wrong,  I  do  say  that  if  the  expectations 
of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Irelan^  was  raised  by  the  view  of  the 
consequences  which  were  to  follow  that  event,  these  expecta- 
tions 
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tioiK  ought  not  to  have  been  disappointed.  It  was  certainly 
held  out  to  the  Roman  catholics  that  if  the  union  were  carried, 
a  period  would  arrive  when  the  restrictions  under  which  they 
laboured  would  be  removed,  and  their  rights  as  citizens  and 
men  would  be  restored.  Here  again  I  am  called  on  to  take  no- 
tice of  an  objection  against  emancipation,  by  the  application 
of  practice  against  theory.  I  confess,  sir,  I  have  always  been, 
and  never  shall  cease  to  be,  an  advocate  for  practice  above 
theory,  properly  understood  and  wisely  applied.  Though  I 
admit  this,  let  me  not  be  understood  as  at  all  admitting  the  ' 
principle,  that  severity  is  ^lore  expedient  as  applicable  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  than  measures  of  wise  conciliation  and  libd- 
ral  policy.  I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  under  the  vigorous 
system  adopted  by  government,  prior  to  the  accession  of  his 
present  majesty,  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  preserved;^ 
that  in  both  the  rebellions  in  17 15  and  in  17459  the  cathoHcs 
of  Ireland  took  no  part,  in  a  struggle  which  had  for  its  prin- 
cipal object  to  place  a  catholic  prince  on  the  throne.  I  may 
be  told  also,  that,  from  1793  to  iy0S  was,  in  Iipeland,  a  scene 
of  constant  insurrection,  and  that  at  the  latter  period  a  despe- 
rate (effort  was  made  to  shake  ofi^  all  connection  with  the  go- 
vernment or  legislature  of  this  country.  Sorry  indeed  should 
I  be  if  such  a  representation  could  not  be  satisfactorily  re- 
futed ;  for  otherwise  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit,  that 
a  system  of  coercion  was  the  most  expedient  for  keeping  dowa 
the  spirit  of  discontent  among  a  people;  that  the  grand  prin^ 
ciples  of  liberty  were  to  be  set  aside,  and  that  slavery  was  to 
bear  sway  in/ a  nation  professing  to  be  free.  If  persecution 
were  to  be  the  only  medium  through  which  we  can  retain 
Ireland,  then  it  would  indeed  become  a  lamentable  alternative 
whether  it  ought  to  be  totally  aban'doned,  or  retained  by  such 
means  as  those  I  have  now  described.  I  see  no  necessity,  how- 
ever, for  resorting  to  such  a  desperate  construction  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  account  for  the 
state  of  Ireland  from  1 793  to  1 798  on  very  satisfactory  prin- 
ciples. Ireland,  during  that  period,  was  certainly  exposed  to 
very  peculiar  difficulties,  and  it  is  sturdy  needless  for  me  to 
say,  that  they  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  French  revolution.  I  need  not  remind  the  house,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Ireland  had  long  been  distinguished 
above  every  other  part  of  the  population  by  their  superior  in- 
dustry, intelligence,  and  wealth,  though  it  is  notorious  they 
were  not  equally  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  English 
connection^    Fi'evious  to  the  French  revolution,  the  catlioltcs 
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had  no  bonds  of  mutual  union  with  t&is  part  of  the  Irish  ^opCL<^ 
lation.    On  the  contrary,  they  were  kept  asunder  by  the 
striking  contrariety  of  their  religious  creed.   It  was  the  French 
revolution  that  united  these  two  heterogeneous  bodies*     it 
was  a  feeling  of  what  they  conceived  comrooo  oppression  that 
kept  them  together  during  the  desperate  stfuggle  which  the 
rebellion  gave  rise  to.    But  this  is  not  the  only  view  of  the 
c?!se  to  be  taken  into  consideration.    The  house  caxinot  have 
forgot  the  circumstances  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  administration* 
Did  he  not  hpid  out  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland  the  prospect 
of  complete  and  absolute  emancipation  ?  I  know  a  doubt  was 
started  how  far  he  was  authorized  by  the  ministers  here  te 
grvc  such  a  pledge  to  the  catholics.     Without  now  entering 
en  the  discussion  of  this  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  say^  that  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  that  day,  after  having  made  this  pledge,  was 
recalled,  and  that  a  motion  for  following  up  that  pledge  was 
lost  in  this  house.     The  catholics,  upon  seeing  all  their  hopes 
frustrated,  all  their  best  founded  expectations  disappointed^ 
were  doubtless  exasperated  in  no  ordinary  degree.     Was  it 
nothing  that  a  pledge  so  solemnly  given  was  neglected  ?  Wat 
k  not  natural  that  high  expectations  disappointed,  ternSinated 
in  despondency,  and  that  this  feeling  suggested  the  unfortu- 
nate idea  of  connectiou  with  France,  which  at  no  former  period 
e£  the  last  century  had  existed  ?  We  are  told,  however^  in  all 
probability  with  the  view  of  aggravating  the  guilt  of  tl}e  catho- 
lics, and  veiling  the  criminality  of  the  ministers  i>f  that  day» 
that  the  inquiries  of  the  Irish  parliament  fully  proved  the 
catholics  to  be  bent  on  absoldte  separation^  and  that  ihey  re* 
garded  catholic  emancipation,  and  reform  in  parliament,  as 
nothing  better  than  a  drop  of  ink  compared  with  their  more 
extended  object.    This  is  all  true ;  but  is  it  the  whole  of  what 
these  inquiries  brought  to  light  ?  Did  it  not  appear  that  these 
samb  persons  who  made  this  declaration,  at  the  same  time 
confessed  that  if  catholic  emancipation  and  a  reform  in  par- 
liament  had'been  granted,  then  all  prospect  of  a  successful  in- 
surrection worid  have  been  destroyed  ?  They  knew  the  efiect 
of  conciliatory  measures,  ai^d  they  dreaded  their  application* 
They  were  sensible  that  if  these  measures  were  well  applied, 
it  would  be  quite  ridiculous  to  think  of  detaching  the  feelings 
ef  the  people  of  Ireland   from  their  connection  with  this 
country.     It  is  perfectly  understood  that  the  catholics  had  the 
highest  hopes  from  the  assurances  and  pledge  of  Earl  Fit2- 
wHIiam,  and  if  disastrous  consequences  followed  the  derelic- 
tion of  that  pleclge,  let  those  who  occasioned  it  answer  for  the 
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consequences  But  how  do  tlie  catholicsy  after  thus  being 
duped  and  betrayed,  stand,  after  the  measure  of  unioni  was 
carried  ,in  a  great  measure  \fy  their  assistance  i  On  every  side 
they  are  injured  and  calumniated ;  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
aainhtry,  who  held  out  hopes  only  to  disappoint  them ;,  and, 
cm  the  other,  by  those  who  oppose  the  union,  as  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  and  surrendered  the  liberties  of  their 
comitry.  It  was  not,  sir,  on  light  grounds  that  the  catholics 
•hoped,  under  the  imperial  parliament,  for  t%e  concession  of 

^«11  the  claims  which  a  local  legislature  had  reftised  to  acknow- 
ledge.    A  learned  gentlerdan  on  thb  other  side  of  the  house 

•  (Dr.  Duigenan),  had  written  a  letter  to  an  hon.  friend  ct  , 
mine,  whom  I  am  happy  to  see  near  me,  in  which,  alluding 
to  the  measure  of  a  legislative  union,  he  argues,  that  if  sutk 
a  measure  were  accomplished,  all  exclusive  laws  and  restric- 
tions^ would  of  necessity  be  abolisrhed.  I  need  not  inform  the 
kouse  that  the  learned  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alludeA 
was,  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  particularly  hostile  to  the 
claims  of  the  catholics,  and  conceived  that  the  only  ^vay  ia 
which  they  could  ever  be  acceded  to,  was  through  the  medium 
of  that  legislative  union  which  he  was  so  desirous  of  seeing 
adopted.  I  put  it  then,  in  fairness,  to  the  liouse,  whethee, 
when  this  measure  was  carried,  the  catholics  had  not  every  . 
reason  to  belief  that  their  claims  would  meet  with  immediate 
attention  ?  These  just  expectations  have,  for  several  years, 
been  disregarded,  and  it  certainly  had  become  the  duty  of 
same  member  to  bring  the  matter  fairly  under  discussion. 
Happily  this  disagreeable  mode  of  proceeding. has  been  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  course  which  the  catholic  body 
themselves,  after  mature  deliberation,  have  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  adopt.  They  have  come  forward  with  a  ?oyal,  duti- 
ful, and  temperate  address,  representing  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  claims,  and  fairly  submitting  theni  to  the  attention  of 
the  legislature.  They  have  conducted  themselves  with  a  pro- 
priety which  places  their  loyalty  and  Fove  of  good  order  above 
all  sort  of  suspicion,  avoiding  all  insurrection,  and  discourag* 
ing  all  tumult  5  they  have  left  the  whole  affair  to  the  sober . 
determination  of  parliament.  Coming  then  to  the  discussion 
of  the  claims  of  so  great  and  respectable  a  body  thus  presented, 
•I  hope  and  trust  these  claims  will  be  fully  and  attentively  con- 
sidered.— In  the  course  of  the  observations  with  which  I 
have  ^thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  my  motion,  I  have 
iiitherto  avoided  taking  any  notice  of  certain  mysterious  insi- 
nuations, that  it  was  needless  to  agitate  the  question  at  the 
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present  moment,  since  it  was  impossible,  from  an  objection  in 
9  very  high  quarter,  that  the  object  in  view  could  be  obtained. 
Before  I  sit  dowp,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  this  topic^  that 
to  grant  the  claims  of  the  catholics,  would  oblige  his  majestf 
to  violate  his  coronation  oath.  This  is  an  idea  utterly  mon- 
strous and  absurd.  I  only  desire,  that  any  man  will  look  at 
the  coronation  oath,  and  I  am  confident  he  will  see  that  no 
such  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  as  that  some  individuals  wish 
to  consider  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  measure  of  emanci* 
pation.  If  we  were  to  suppose  King  William  aUve  at  this  mo* 
ment,  and  the  very  acts  in  question,  w^re  to  be  repealed,  would 
that  be  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  to  repeal  acts  which 
were  not  framed  when  his  coronation  oath  took  place  i  What 
then  would  King  WilUam  have  done  by  consenting  to  the  re- 
peal ?  Why,  he  would  only  have  done  what  every  sovereign 
m  this  country  is  bound  to  do — ^he  wpuld  merely  have  bowed 
to  the  express  wishes  of  parliament.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  the  present  sovereign,  who  has  always  shewn  himself 
ready  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  his  parliament.  If  the  con- 
cession of  the  catholic  claims  now  be  a  violation  of  the  coro- 
nation oath,  then  all  the  concessions  in  1 793,  smd  at  former 
periods,  implied  an  equally  clear  violation.  I  cannot  then 
allow  this  objection  to  have  any  force;  nor  can  I  at  all  ge 
into  the  idea,  that  because  there  is  no  prosptct  of  carrying  a 
measure,  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  proposed.  If  such  ai 
principle  as  that  had  been  acted  upon,  then  not  one  of  those 
measures,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  we  feel  this  day,  not 
one  of  those  acts  which  have  illustrated  and  secured  our  liber- 
ties, would  have  been  carried :  for  surely,  sir,  it  is  needless 
to  impress  on  your  attemion,  and  the  attention  of  the  houset 
that  almost  every  great  constitutional  measure  has  been  car- 
ried through  parliament  only  after  severe  and  successive  exer- 
tions* I  shall  ever  be  the  first  man  to  support  his  majesty's 
lawful  authority,  but  I  will  not  suffer  the  name  of  that  autho- 
rity to  be  improperly  or  indecently  introduced,  to  prevent 
full  and  fair  discussion  on  a  subject  the  most  interesting  that 
could  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  He 
who  would  advise  the  king  to  do  an  act  contrary  to  his  coro- 
nation oath  must  be  a  traitor ;  but  those  who,  on  a  subject  of 
this  ^rt,  attempt  to  poison  the  royal  ear,  and  by  false  reprer 
mentations  create  impressions  unfavoVu-able  to  the  c^tholip 
claims,  flatter  the  sovereign  only  to  betray  him.  No  coi^r 
sideration  of  this  mysterious  nature  ever  shall  deter  me  fron^ 
the  performance  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  great  and.  import 
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tant  duty.    The  object  of  the  motion  with  which  I  siall  coh^ 
dude  i»  then,  thit  the  petition  of  the  catholics  be  referred  tS 
%  committee  of  the  whok  house^  and  it  will  then  become  m 
object  of  consideration  whether  the  whole  or  any  part  of  thi 
petition  is  to  be  conceded.    There  are  two  or  thrfec  circum-* 
stances  which  to  me  appear  peculiarlj  worthy  of  the  consi^ 
deration  of  the  committee,  if  it  should  be  granted  by  thd 
house*    The  circumstances  under  which  Roman  catholics,  in 
the  army  are  placed  will  call  for  peculiar  investigation.     Ai 
the  law  now  stands,  Roman  catholic  officers  can,  up  to  a  cer->r 
tain  rank,  exercise  all  their  duties  in  Ireland  without  any 
penalty ;  bat  no  sooner  do  they  set  their  foot  in  this  country 
anrid  exercise  the  same  duties,  than  the  law  of  pramunire  is  in 
force  against  thrm  :  this  then  is  surely  an  evil  which  loudly 
calls  for  redress.    The  case  of  the  common  soldiers  too  dc-i 
mands  attention ;'  for,  in  many  cases,  catholic  soldiers  are  in 
this  country  compelled  to  attend  protestant  places  of  worship,' 
and  thoogh  complaints  are  made  no  redress  is  obtained.    I 
mention  these  circumstances  as  afibrding  specific  grounds  fof 
Ming  into  the  committee,  where  they  may  be  fully  considered. 
I  know  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  are  disposed  to  grant 
the  fight  of  the  catholics  to  offices,  who  think  that  the  right 
df  voting  in  cither  house  of  parliament  would  be  attended 
wWi  the  utmost  danger.     Others,  on  the  contrary,  think  that 
k  would  not  be  safe  to  admit  them  to  the  exercise  of  these 
h^h  offices,  but, that  their  admission  into  parliament  would 
not  Only  be  harmless,  but  highly  beneficial.     CJn  both  classes 
9f  gentlemen  I  call  to  support  my  proposition,  for  both  havd 
grounds  sufficient  for  facing  to  a  full  investigation  of  the  sub- 
jett#    Independent  of  all  principles  of  justice,  there  is  a  strong 
call  of  policy  in  agreeing  to  the  claims  of  the  petitioners.  We 
have  htttk  employed  a  considerabl.^  time,  both  in  the  last  ancj 
present  session,  in  discussions  on  the  best  means  of  recruiting 
tfie  army.     Without  at  all  disparaging  the  views  of  my  right' 
kori.  friend  on  the  same  bench  (Mr.  Windham),  I  must  be 
ftlloWed  to  say,  that  neither  parish  bills,  enlisting  men  for  time, 
or  procuring  them  for  rank—  neither  voluntt  ering  from  the 
militiay  nor  any  other  plan  for  ipcreasinjr  our  dispos  ble  force 
hitherto  recommended  or  resorted  to,  would  be  half  so  eiFec- 
tual  as  the  simple  measure  of  the  emancipation  of  the  cathoh'cs 
of  Irekmd.     We  should  then  receive  an  immediate  and  im- 
mense augmentation  of  men  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  be- 

tAgxAtJ  and  justice.     We  know  the  character  of  the  Irish  nar 
tioliy  and  we  are  not  without  the  experience  of  ^hat  may  b^ 
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expected  firom  the  warmth  of  their  feelbgs,  and  the  liveliness 
of  their  gratitude.  We  are  now  contending  againit  France, 
certainly  s^  most  formidable  enemy :  but  what  is  it  that  we 
have  chiefly  to  dread  in  this  contest.  Is  jt  French  industry, 
trealth,  commerce,  or  resources  ?  No ;  but  it  is  the  immense 

Eipulation  of  France  which  renders  her  so  dangerous  a  fee. 
ow,  then,  are  we  to  counteract  this  danger  ?  We  have  a 
dear  method  laid  before  us.  We  have  only  to  recal  to  our 
affection  on&-fourth  of  bur  population,  and  to  render  that  the 
source  of  our  strength,  which  is  now  only  an  additional  cause 
of  our  weakness.  Let  us  then  banish  all  seeds  of  animosity. 
'Let  us  shew  the  catholic  soldier  and  sailor,  that  the  road  to 
honour  is  alike  laid  open  to  all,  and  that  he  who  fights  our 
t>attles  well,  shall  find  no  di^inction  of  reward  from  a  grate* 
ful  country. — Mr.  Fox  concluded  by  moving,  that  the  petition 
of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Dr.  Duigenan — Sir,  I  have  read  the  petition  now  before 
the  house,  and  the  list  of  names  subscribed  to  it ;  they  aoSonnt 
in  the  whole  to  ninety-one  persons :  of  these  six  are  peers, 
three  are  baronets,  the  rest  untitled  commoners.  Of  the  she 
peers,  one  is  an  English  as  well  as  an  Irish  peer,  who  has  no 
property  in  Ireland,  and  is  an  Englishman  both  by  birth  and 
residence.  The  petition  is  thus  entitled :  ^  A  petition  6f 
the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  who^e  names  are  thereunto 
subscribed,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  others  his  majest/s 
'  subjects  professing  the  Roman  catholic  religion.^  With  what 
propriety  this  English  peer  can  be  styled  a  Roman  catholic  of 
Ireland  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  Of  the  re-» 
tnsunlng  five  peers  three  may  be  said  to  have  been  created 
during  hu  present  majesty's  reign.  Lord  Kenmare  chimed  a^ 
peen^e  under  a  patent  of  King  James  II.  dated  after  the  ab« 
cUcatioq  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
no  longer  a  king,  and  could  not  create  nobility :  his  present 
majesty  has  been  pleased  to  create  him  a  peer :  the  ancestors 
of^  two  others,  the  Lords  Fingall  and  ^Gormanstown,  were 
attainted  for  high  treason  on  outlawries ;  which  attainders 
continued  for  four  generations..^  His  present  majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  his  attorney  general  in  Ireland  to 
confess  error  in  these  outlawries,  on  which  confession  the  out- 
lawries have  been  reversed,  and  these  noblemen  have  been 
restored  to  the  rank  of  their  ancestors.  Lord  SouthwelTs 
ancestors  were  protestants ;  his  father  some  time  since  went 
to  France,  and  there  becatne  a  Roman  catholic,  and  educated 
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his  son  in  that  professiim.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  whole 
Roman  catholic  nobility  of  Ireland,  a  tew  years  back,  did  not 
exceed  one  or  two  at  the  most.  I  speak  not  this  out  of  any 
disrespect  to  the  nobie  personages  thus  mentioned,  but  to 
shew  what  little  cause  of  complaint  there  is  for  the  alleged  de* 
gradation  of  the  Roman  catholic  nobility  of  Ireland.  Of  the 
three  baronets  subscribed  to  the  petition  two  have  been  ere* 
ated  by  his  present  majesty.  Ireland  is  divided  into  thirty- 
two  counties :  out  of  nineteen  of  these  counties  there  is  not 
one  subscriber  i  and  out  of  four  of  the  remaining  thirteen 
counties  there  is  but  one  each.  There  is  not  the  name  of  one 
Romish  ecclesiastic  subscribed  to  this  petition.  How  then 
does  it  appear  that  these  petitioners  are  commissioned  by  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  or  those  of  England*  and  Scot-* 
land,  to  petition  on  their  behalf,  or  to  express  their  political 
or  moral  principles  ?  It  is  much  to  be  suspected  that  they  are 
self-commissioned,  as  well  by  what  is  tUtcsAj  observed,  as  by 
the  following  circumstance :  five  of  the  subscribers  have  set 
themselves  forth  as  delegated  by  the  rest  to  procure  the  pre* 
sentment  of  thb  petition  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
solicit  its  success  :  of  these,  one  is  Mr.  Dcnys  Scully,  barrister 
at  law,  a  gentleman  with  whose  person  I  am  totally  unac* 
quainted,  bit  not  so  with  his  writings.  He  published  in  the 
year  i86^  a  pamphlet  in  Dublin,  entitled,  *<  An  Irish  Catho-. 
lie's  Advice  to  his  Brethren  how  to  estimate  their  present 
Situation,  and  repel  French  Invasion,  ciyil  Wars,  and  Slave* 
ry."  Tins  pamphlet  advises  the  Irish  Romanists,  in  the  even^ 
of  an  invasbn  by  the  French,  cather  to  join  the  king's  $taiid« 
ard  than  that  of  Bonaparte,  solely  on  the  ground  of  sach  con* 
duct  being  more  for  their  advantage,  and  not  at  all-  on  the 
ground  of  their  allegiance  due  to  their  sovereign :  and  not* 
withstanding  the  specious  title  of  the  work,  the  whole  tenor 
of  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  suggestion  of  ideal  grievance^ 
in  the  most-  horrid  forms,  to  excite  the  Romish  populace  to 
the  most  furious  acts  of  insurrection  and  revenge  against  their 
governors  i  so  that  the  advice  to  resist  B<maparte  seems  to  be 
merely  an  artifice  to  protect  the  author  from  the  legal  punish- 
ment due  to  so  malignant,  vindictive,  and  atrocious  an  attack 
on  the  conduct  of  the  protestant  government  of  Ireland  for 
two  centuries  past.  The  pamphlet  overflows  with  galL^  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  .'::ad  a  passage  or  two  out  of  it  to  give  the 
house  a  just  idea  of  its  real j)turpose  and  tendency  :  **  It  i$  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years  since  the  capitulation  of  Limerick 
^  William  lU. :  it  was  the  last  place  in  Ireland  or  England 
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tkat  iontadc^ed  to  him  ;  aad  Ofivqr  wi»  imy  plsce  more  gaL- 
I^Dtly  and  obstinatelf  defended  than  Limerick  had  brorbjr 
pur  iayal  ancestors,  who  with.Sarsgeld  at  their  head  foiigfat 
kr  thtir  hereditary  Ki&g  James  against  a  Dutch  mvaderimd  ^ 
his  hired  battalions.*' — Page  12,  I^bto  editiot). 

Writing  of  the  gallant  army  which  went  to  Irehmd  to  pn* 
i^sh  the  Irish  rebek  and  murderers  of  16411  he  has  the  tol* 
Uwing  passage :  **  You  see  what  misery  that  army  caused 
bar:  their  tailors,  tinkers,  smiths,  coblers,  druitoierS)  and 
trumpeters,  after  the  slaughter  of  one  hundred  thoosand  pev^ 
aons,  obtained  various  estates  and  lands  amongst  us."  It  isto' 
be  x^marked  that  the  superior  officers  of  dus  gallant  army 
thus  reviled  by  Mr.  Scully,  were  the  chief  instruments  in  ro^  * 
storing  Ireland  to  the  monarchy  of  England,  and  that  their 
diQSceiKiants  at  this  day  compose  a  most  coosiderable  part  of 
die  Irish  Qobility  and  gentry,  - 

In  another  place  Mr.  Scully  calls  the  Irish  parliament  a 
dub,  and  the  place  of  their  meeting  their  club-house.  In  an^ 
other  place  he  gives  the  following  character  of  the  person  hm 
Styles  the  first  magistrate  :  '^  That  he  may  be  liable,  like  the 
master  of  a  family,  to  fits  of  anger,>and  caprice,  and  prcju^ 
dice  )  that  he  may  naturally  be  at  times  obstinate,  ilUiumourw 
ed»  improvident,  or  even  infatuated  upon  some  particular  sab* 
jects."  And  adverting  to  the  coronation  oath,  and  to  his 
majesty's  scruples  on  the  Kore  of  that  oath,  respecting  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  Irish  Romanists,  he  undertakes  to  apolo# 
gize  for  his  majesty,  and  to  express  his  hope  that  the  king  will 
change  the  opinion  which  it  is  generally  understood  he  haa 
entertained,  '^  It  is  not,"  says  he,  ^V^<>  ^  imagined  that  a 
quibUing  crotchet  in  an  oath  will  circumscribe  the  justice  of 
the.  beneficent  father  of  his  people." — Can  it  therefore  be 
imagined  that  Mr.  Scully  is  a  person  specially  commissioned 
^y  die  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  to  solicit  die  success  of  9 
petition  to  the  representative  body  €if  the  nation,  claiming  % 
right  to  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing,  in  respect  to  political 
privileges,  with  all  other  his  maj^ty's  subjects,  anddemand- 
iag  such  boon  on  the  score  of  their  alleged  loyalty  and  attach* 
ment  to  the  state  ?    - 

Thd  petition  contains  a  long  stal^  of  what  the  petitioners 
allege  to  be  their  political,  moral,  and  religious  principles,  and 
openly  asserts  that  such  principles  are  not^only  conformable  to 
dieir  opinions,  and  habits,  but  are  expressly  inculGated  by  the  re^ 
Ugion  they  profess ;  yet  tkk  petition  is.n6t  subscribed  eveii  by 
one  ecclesiastic  of  that  profession,  I  shall  state  to  this  haum 
^  what 
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"mhait  I  cMcei^  fo  be  the  reason  tint  the  Romisli  fecclesbstits 
hvft  declined  to  subscribe  it.  There  are  two  oaths  prescribed 
by  the  Irish  statiitte  to  be  administered  to  Romanists;  one^  hf 
an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  the  year  1773;  the  other,  by 
an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  of  the  year  1 793 .  Such  Roman- 
ists as  dedine  to  take  the  oath  of  the  year  1773,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  with  the  oath  prescribed  to  be  administered  to  the 
English  Romanist  by  the  English  act  of  the  year  1 791^  ar^  not 
enntled  to  the  benefit  of  the  sereral  Irish  laws  repealing  yrbot 
is  styled  the  popery  code  in  Ireland  i  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
on  aU  Irish  Romanists  to  take  the  oath  of  1773,  to  entitle  thenn 
tdves  to  the  benefit  of  such  repeal :  but  they  are  not  under  ah 
equal  necessity  of  taking  the  oath  of  1793  ;  for  it  is  merely  k 
qualification*oath,  which,  if  they  obtain  places  under  govern^ 
ment,  or  tender  their  votes  at  elections  for  members  of  parl&i^ 
tnenti  the  law  requires  they  should  take,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  oath  of  1773  is  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king:  i 
contains  an  engagement  to  disclose  all  traitorous  conspiracies;; 
ab^res  the  pretender,  and  the  doctrine  that  no  faith  is  to  bb 
kept  with  heretics,  and  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the 
pope  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects  y  r6- 
tiounces  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  dcclai*^ 
that  it  is  taken  without  equivocation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  oT 
the  words. 

The  oath  of  1793  goes  much  fiirthcr,  and  renounces  iXc 
infidlibility  of  the  pope ;  the  power  of  the  priest  to  give  abso- 
lution unconditionally ;  the  intention  of  subverting  the  pr^ent 
church  establishment,  and  substituting  a  Romish  establish^ 
jnent  in  its  stead ;  of  overturning  the  present  arrangement  of 
property  in  Ireland,  apd  of  using  the  power  and  privileges 
demianded  by  the  Romanists  to  weaken  the  protestant  reli- 
gion and  protestant  government  in  Ireland ;  and,  so  far  as  It 
relates  merely  to  religious  principles,  is  tl^e  same  oath  whicH 
was  drawn  up  and  prepar^  by  a  committee  of  English  Ro- 
manists in  the  year  1 790,  to  be  offered  to  the  theii  English 
ministry  as  a  proper,  oath  to  be  tendered  to  all  English  Ro- 
manists ;  and  the  taking  thereof  to  be  sanctioned  by  an  act  of. 
parliament.  This  oath  three  out  of  the  four  apostolic  vicars^ 
the  special  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  pope  in  England,  re-* 
probated  and  anathematized  by  an  encyclical  letter,  date4 
London,  Jan.  12,  179I)  and  commanded  all  the  English  Ro* 
manists  to  reject  this  oath,  and  stated  in  their  letter  that  they 
thus  acted  with  the  approbation  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  of 
all  the  Romish  bishops  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.    These 
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.apostolic  viears  had  so  much  influence  with  the  English  mi* 
nistry  in  i79i>  that  thejr  prevailed  upon  them  to  pmit  frbm 
.the  oath  by  statute  prescribed -to  be  taken  by  t^  English  Ro» 
.manistS)  the  abjuration  of  the  pope's  infallibflity»  and  of  th^- 
doctrine  of  unconditional  power  of  absolution  in  the  pr,ieit. 
It  b'ako  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  professors  and  members 
of  the  f:ollege  of  Manooth  in  Irdand  are  by  an  Irish  status  tx^ 
empted  frpm  the  obligation  of  taking  the  oath  of  1 293.  Th{s 
jb  a  collf  ge  founded  by  government  for  the  education  of  llo- 
'mish  priests.      ^ 

From  what  I  have  mentioned^  I  conceive  that  the  petition's 
containing  a  declaration  against  the  pope^s  infallibilityj  and 
the  doctrme  of  unconditional  power  of  absolution  in  the  Ro« 
mish  priesthood,  is  the  reason  why  no  Romish  ecclesiastic  has 
subscribed  it. 

The  petition  prays  that  all  statutes  nowin  force  against  Ro- 
.jvianists  (that  is,  all  statutes  requiring  them  to  take  tests  a^  qua- 
lifications for  offices  and  seats  in  parliament)  may  be  repealed^ 
and  they  may  be  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
of  the  British  constitution,  equally  and  in  common  with  their 
fellow-subjects  throughout  the  British  empire: — ^this  they 
daim  as  matter  of  justice  and  public  utility.  It  is  very  re* 
markaUe,  that  this  measure  thus  demanded  upon  the  grounds 
of  justice^  and  public  utility,  is  the  very  measure  which  King 
James  n.  attempted  to  force  upon  the  nation,  and  for  which 
attempt  he  forfeited  the  crown  handed  down  to  him  by  a 
long  and  illustrious  line  of  ancestors ;  and  that  the  reasons 
given  by  him  for  his  attempt  are  the  very  same  reasons  plead- 
ed by  the  petitioners  and  their  advocates  for  the  justice  of 
their  demands  i  to  wit,  *'  that  it  would  cause  and  promote  a 
brotherhood  of  affections  and  a  conciliation  of  religious  differ- 
ences 5*'—"  to  render  the  nation  happy  at  home,  and  formi- 
dable to  foreign  nations. ''  See  his  declaration  for  general 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  letter  left  upon  his  table  previous  to 
his  flight  to  France,  and  his  speech  to  his  pretended  popish 
parliament  in  Ireland  after  his  abdication.  If  his  attempt  was 
just,  and  the  measure  for  the  public  benefit,  it  follows  that  he 
was  unjustly  dethroned  ;  and  the  direct  (:Qpsequence  of  that 
is,  tliat  Kia  present  majesty's  title  to  the  throne  is  an  unjust 
one.  Let  this  house  determine  whether  su^h  doctrine  ii  or  is 
toot  consistent  with  loyalty. 

I  shall  oppose  the  motion  for  submitting  the  consideration 
-p{  this  petition  to  a  committee  ^  and  in  doing  so,  1  shall  enter 
jfally  into  a  discussion  of  the- broad  and  general  question  befojt 
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Xht  Kouse,  whether  the  prayer  of  thisjpetitioR- should  be  grant- 
ed or  rejected  s  as  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  mag* 
Qitude  which  has  been  debated  in  this  house  since  the  i^cvqk 
hition.  -  f  .       •. 

The  petitioners  have  particularly  stated  that  the  principled, 
religious,  moral,  and  political,  set  fvrth  in  their  petition,  are , 
^pressly  inculcated,  by  the  religion  they  profess  :  it  wiU 
be  therrfore  incumbent  upon  me  specially  to  examine  the  prio- 
ciples  taught  by  their  religion,  as  they  are  laid  down  by  their, 
own  Tf ritersj  ancient  and  modern,  and  as  they  are  warranted' 
by  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  their  church  for  ages.    It 
will,  however,  be  first  necessary  to  examine  how  and  in  what 
manner  thev  are  disqualified  from  enjoying  offices  and  occu- 
pying seats  m  parliament.  ^   . 
The  only  obstacle  at  present  to  the  occupation  of  s^ts  ia 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  by  the  members  of  this  secta^ 
arises  from  the  laws  enjoining  the  taking  of'  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, and  repeating  and  signing  the  declaration  against 
transui^tantiatiop,  &c.  by  all  members  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  previous  to  their  taking  their  seats  and  voting- ia 
either  house :  with  which  injimction  if  Romanists  compfiedL 
(hey  would  be  as  capable  of  occupying  seats  in  parliament  as 
prptestants.    This  injunction  they  obstinately  refuse  to obey^ 
and  thereby  exclude  themselves.     If  indeed  they  would  o^cf 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  there  might  be  some  plausible 
ai^^icnts  adduced  for  the  repeal  of  the  parts  of  these  acts 
which  enjoin  the  repetition  and  subscription  of  the.declacar 
tion  against  transubstantiation,  &c.  j  because  that  is  a  declarsb- 
tion  against  certain  doctrinal  points  held  by  Romanists,  which 
do  not  immediately  tend  to  a  disavowal  of  the  supreme  antho* 
rity  of  the  state,  so  far  as  to  countenance  or  command  a  re- 
sistance to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
only 9  unconnected  with  the  government :  but  their  rejection 
cf  the  oath  of  supremacy  is  an  open  avowal,  that  they  do  not 
admit  the  state  to  have  any  just  power  to  compet  their  sub^ 
mission  to  its.laws>  in  any  point  of  temporal  government, 
intimately,  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  administratioiK 
of  the  supreme  power  in  spiritual  matters  i  tliat  is,  in  other  ' 
words,  they  refuse  and  reject  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state» 
and  insist  that  there  is  an  extraneous  power  paramount  to  that 
of  the  state,  to  which  their  allegiance  is  due  in  all  spiritual 
^matters,  or  in  all  matters  which  that  power  shall  deem  spi- 
ritual ;  and  in  all  temporal  n^attcrs  which  are  inseparably 
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connected  with  sucK  spiritual  supremacy,  which  amount  to 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  temporal  power  of  a  state  j  and 
may  mdeed  swallow  up  the  whole,  which  it  has  attenipced  in 
many  countries :  because  the  determination  of  what  portion  of 
dominion,  in  temporal  matters,  is  within  the  vortex  of  spi- 
ritual supremacy,  is  left  to  a  foreign  ecclesiastic,  and  his  vat- 
sals  the  Komish  priests.  "Within  jj^is  empire,  the  pope  never 
did  claim  any  temporal  power,  save  under  the  pretext,  that  it 
was  inseparably  annexed  to  the  supreme  spiritual  power,  and 
a  consequence  of  it.'  What  immense  temporal  power  he 
claimed,  and  in  fact  exercised  within  this  re^dm,  under  such 

Etence,  let  our  histories  and  statutes  declare ;  the  fourth 
eran  general  council  shews  the  extent  of  the  authority 
over  temporal  princes  and  their  dominions  daimea  by  the 

The  qualifying  subjects,  who  hold  so  anarchical  a  doctrine 
dx  a  point  offatihy  to  become  part  .of  the  supreme  power,  by 
admitting  them  to  a  share  of  the  supreme  legislative  autho- 
rity in  a  protestant  state,  and  that  too  a  state  the  most  pow« 
erfol  part  of  whose  supremacy  is  lodged  in  a  popular  assembly^ 
U  in  its  own  nature  an/  absurdity,  and  must,  if  effected,  be 
Attended  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  the  constitu^ 
tion. 

Before  I  proceed  £irther,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  gentle- 
men in  mind  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  (which  we  have  all 
taken)  by  repeating  it : 

*'  I  'do  swear,  that  I  do  from  my  heart 

aihhor,  detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical,  that 
damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that  princes  excommunicated 
Or  deprived  by  the  pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome> 
may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  by  any 
other  person  whatsoever;  and  I  do  declare,  that  no  fo- 
reign prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have 
any  jurisdiction,  pbwcr,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  autho- 
riqr,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm.  So  help  me 
God." 

The  oath  of  supremacy  was  originally  framed  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  merely  as  an  oath  of  alleeiance  %  the 
usurpations  of  the  pope  then  becoming  intolerable  m  England^ 
he  claiming  and  exercising  a  power  over  the  subjects,  under 
the  mask  of  spiritual  power,  or  as  inseparably  annexed  to  it^ 
equal  to  the  power  ot  the  crown  at  least,  and  in  many  cases 
paramount  to  it,  and  subversive  of  it.    See  ^eambles  to  the 
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Statutes  o£  the  24th  Hen.  VIIL  ch;  12,  25 ;  25th  Hen.  VHI- 
flh.  21 ;  26th  Hen,  Vlll.ch.  1  ;  32d  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  3^;  aifd 
the  Irish  statutes  of  the  28th  Hen.  VIIL  ch.  13;  2d£lrz.  ch.  2. 
By  this  oath,  in  its  original  form,  the  king  was  declared 
to  be  the  only  supreme  bead  on  earth  of  the  church  <of  England 
and  Ireland. 

This  clause  was  objected  against  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
a  sacerdotal  power  in  the  king ;  to  obviate  this,  he  took  eare 
to  declare  publicly,-  that  he  claimed  only  a  civil  supremacy  4 
ff.tbat  lie  made  no  pretensions  to  any  sacerdotal  power'^'  that 
his  supremacy  was  not  that  purely  spiritual  power  which  i$ 
lodged  in  the  church,  but  a  temporal  supremacy  over  all  the 
spiritual  power  of  it  within  his  own  dominions.'* 
.  All  the  great  ofGcers  of  the  state,  bishops,  and  nobility 
within  this  realm  (two  excepted — Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Fisher  biahop  of  Rochester),  took  this  oath. 

Romanists  were  then  better  subjects  than  they  are  tft 
present  I 

The  objection,  however,  being  still  urged  by  the  partisan) 
oi  the  court  of  Rome,  Queen  £li?.abeth,  at  the  commenco 
2|ient  of  her  reign>  changed  that  clause  in  the  oath,  and  In- 
serted in  its  room,  ^*  that  the  king  (or  queen)  is  the  only 
supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  as  well  in  spirituahor  eccle- 
siastical things  or  causes,  as  temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign 
prince,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have,"  &c. 
.  To  guard  agamst  any  perverse  interpretation  of  this  oath, 
she  published  injudctions,  wherein  she  declared^  that  she  pre- 
tended to  no  priestly  power ;  that  she  challenged  no  autho- 
rity,  but  what  was  of  ancient  time  due  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  Kngland;  that  is,  jundcr  God,  to  have  the  sovereignty  and 
rule  over  aU  manner  of  persons  bom  within  her  dominions, 
of  what  estate,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  soever  th^ 
be,  so  as  no  foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any  superiority 
over  theok"  The  Romanists,  however,  by  the  anathemas  of 
the  pope,  were  so  changed  for  the  worse,  and  their  obliga- 
tion of  fidelity  ti^  their  prince  and  country  sd*  loosed  since 
the  reign  of  Hdiry,  that  they  universally  rejected  this 
oath,  though  simply  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  natural 
sovereign. 

On  the  accession  of  James  IL  a  bigoted  papist,  he,  find- 
ing himself  invested  by  this  oath, with  the  supettiC'  go- 
vernance <of  the  established  church,  was  induced  by  his 
bigotry,  in  direct  breach  of  his  coronation  oath,  to  use  this 
authority  for  the  subversion  of  the  established  church  •,  and 
this  danger  to   the  church,  from  the  monarch's  being  in- 
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icested  with  sucii  powert  was  Aoticod  by  thf  aagMoiw  {mk 
triots  who  conducted  the  revolution }  and  oi)  that  gloriouK 
event  they  deiermiped  to  rescue  the  church  from  9udi  perils, 
and  expunged  from  the  oath  of  supremacy  th^  cbune  ^^  that 
the  king  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realms  as  wcU 
in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  thmgs  or  causes»  as  temporal  i*  so. 
that  the  nibject  is  now  only  bound  to  swear»  by  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  to  the  independence  of  the  empire  on  any  fbreiga 
power  (  and  it  is  merely  and  simply  an  oath  of  alle^ance  ta 
the  state :  in  fact  it  was  always  so,  and  such  as  no  subject^' 
who  is  not  a  trakor»  can  conscientiously  refuse }  it  is,  as  it 
.now  standst  completely  purged  of  all  rcasonabk«  or  even 
plausible  objection :  it  never  was  an  oath  of  exclusion,  or 
even  of  restriction,  unless  of  traitors ;  it  is  absohitely,  strictly, 
smd  literally  conformable  to  the  ancient  and  acknowledged 
common  law  of  the  realm.  That  ancient  conunon  law  is  ac** 
knowledged,  repeated,  and  recogni;£ed»  /in  the  preamble  of 
the  statute  of  Frxmunire,  enacted  in  the  i6th  of  Richard  IL 
at  the  time  this  kingdom  was  in  cooununion  with  the  Romish 
church :  that  statute  recite,  <*  that  the  crowB  of  England 
hath  ever  beed  free,  and  subject  to  none,  but  immediately, 
unto  God)  and  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm  ought  not 
to  be  submitted  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  de£cated  at  his 
pleasure,  to  the  destruction  of  the  king,  his  crownt  and  hia 
regalia,  and  of  all  the  realmt  which  God  defend/*  This 
was  the  voice  of  the  people  in  open  parliament  at  that  time, 
See  the  statute.  Carte's  Ormond,  vcd*  L  from  page  36  to  434 
See  also  Davis's  Reports,  case  of  Praemunire. 

The  Romanbts  of  this  day  complain  of  the  laws  which 
enjoin  the  taking  of  this  oath,  declaring  that  they  cannot 
in  conscience  take  it,  that  it  is  to  them  an  exclusive  oath,  as 
they  cannot  sit  in  parliament  without  taking  it ;  and  they 
and  their  abettors  (among  whom  in  this  point  they  duster  aU 
the  jacobins  in  the  country)  desire  to  have  these  laws  re- 
pealed. They  plead  thus ;  We  are  fix>m  conscience  traitors 
to  our  country  ^  we  maintain  that  our  country  is  subject  to 
a  foreign  power ;  we  are  always  ready  to  support  the  antho<« 
fftty  of  that  foreign  power  in  every  possible  way,  by  arms  ot 
otherwise,  and  to  bow  down  our  country  to  its  authority : 
we  therefore  demand  the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  oblige  us 
to  swear  sdlegiance  to  the  constitaiional  governing  powers  ^ 
our  country ;  which  repeal  will  be  a  national  acknowledge 
'  ment  of  the  dependence  of  our  country  on,  and  its  subjection 
to,  a  foreign  tribunal.  It. will  enable  us  to  procure  seau  in 
the  great  supreme  council,  of  the  nation ;  and  confer  power 
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on  ua  to  betray  the  independetice  of  our  country.  The:pope 
and  all  our  dmnes  jassure  us,  that  we  are  bound .  in  con** 
•Kience  to  do  soj  when  we  shall  procure  power.  Dr.  Troy» 
our  archbishop  of  Dublin^  an  eminent  dignitary  of.  our 
^urch,  in  his  Pastoral  Letter,  published  in  1793,  has  told 
V$»  "  that  it  is  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Roman  catholic 
/aittf  that  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome  is  successor  to  St. 
Peter,'  prince  of  the  apostles,  in  that  «ee :  that  he  enjoys '  by 
diTine  rights  a  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  prixnacy,  not  only,  of 
honour  and  rank,  but  of  real  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  An 
universal  church :  that  catholics  cannot  conscientiously  abjure 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome :  thAtHenry 
YIII.  of  En^and  was  the  first  christian  prkice  that  assumed 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  commanded  an  endsved  parliao. 
ment  to  enact  it  as  a  hw  of  the  state,  and  that  the  atdiolics 
consider  it  as  an  usurpation.'*  Pursuant  to  this  doctrincy  wt 
the  catholics  will  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
free  ourselves  from  that  usurpation  \  and  pray,  g^od  pro- 
testant  usurpers^  assist  us  in  doing  so !  put  us  into  a  capacity 
of  effecting  it !  that  is,  of  betraying  our  common  country 
tx>  dependamce  and  slavery ! 

The  patrons  of  this  measure  argue  *<  that  the  sentiment^ 
of  Romanists  are  changed  for  the  better  from  what  they 
were,  formerly."  It  is  already  ih'ewn  that  if  they  have  fuN 
fered  any  change  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  change 
has  been  for  tlie  worfe,  and  that  thev  now  avow  greater  bo£* 
tility  to  the  conftitutiooai.  independence  of  the  nation  (jus- 
tifying that  hoftility  upon  principle)  than  they  did  at  that 
period.  But  to  give  a  clear  and  explicit  refutation  of  this 
argument,  it  will  be  neceilary  to  expofe  the  avowed  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Romifli  religion  in  refped  to  temporal  govern- 
ments; to  inquire  whether  Uiey  have  been  ever  difavbwed, 
and  whether  any  material  change  has  been  efiected  in  then 
at  any,  and  what  period. 

And  firft,  it  is  neceilary  to  ftate,  that  all  Romi(h  biihops, 
and  among  the  reft  his  majefty'sfubjeds  now  refident  in  the 
Britifli  dominions,  under  the  denomination,  of  titular  arch- 
bifhops  and  bi(hops  (who,  in  dire£t  defiance  of  the  laws,  aCr 
fume  the  titles  of  moji  reverend  and  right  reverend^  being 
the  titles  of  reararchbifhops  and  bijQiops  of  this  realm),  at 
their  refpeftive  confecrations  fwear  an  oath  of  allegiaacc  to 
tlie  popt,  which  is  utterly  inconitfient  with  their  duty  to  h\i 
majelly  and  the  ftare.  Among  other  claufes  (ail  excep- 
tionable) arc  the  following :  ^*  that  they  will  from  that  hour 
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forward  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the 
holy  church  of  Rome,  and  to  their  ford  the  pope,  and  his 
facceflbrs,  canontcally  entering :  that  the  papacy  of  Rome, 
the  ruies  of  the  holy  fatheis,  and  the  'regality  of  St.  Peter, 
they  will  keep,  maintain,'  and  defend  againft  «// w^«.  The 
rights,  privileges,  and  authorities  of  the  church  of  Rotnet 
and  of  the  pope  and  his  fucceifors,  they  will  caufe  to  be  con^  . 
ferved,  defended,  augmented,  and  promotedV  Another  claufe 
in  the  oath  is,  *«  that  heretics,  fchifmatics,  and  r^bils  to  the 
holy  father  and  his  fucceflbrs,  they  will  refift  and  pcrfecute 
to  their  power."  Thh  claufe  Dn  Troy  ftate^s  to  be  now. 
omitted  in  the  oath  of  Romiih  bifhops,  in  countries  not  in 
communion  with  the  Romifli  church,  at  the  inftance  of  the 
late  £mprefs  of  Ruflia,  who  made  that  a  condition  of  her 
permitting  a  Romiih  bilhop  to  refide  within  her  dominions*. 
If  fuch  be  the  cafe,  the  oath  is  fufiiciently  hollile  to  a  pro<- 
teftant  government  without  it. 

I  (hall  next  repeat  an  extract  from  the  oath  taken  by  all 
Romifh  priefis  at  their  ordination. 

«*  Fifthly,  the  holy  catholic,  apoftolic,  and  Roman  church,. 
I  acknowledge  to  be  the  mother  and  miftrefsof  all  churches; 
and  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  fucceffor  of  the  blelled  Peter» 
prince  of  the  apoAles,  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift,  I  promife  and 
fwear  true  obedience. 

•'  Sixthly,  all  doftrines  delivered,  defined,  and  declared 
by  th^facred  canons  and  bythe  general  CGunciU,  and  efptcially 
by  the  moft  holy  council  of  Trenty  without  the  fmalleft  doubt 
I  receive  and  profefs ;  and  whatfoevcr  is  contrary  thereto, 
and  all  hereiics  condemned,  rejected,  and  anathematired  by 
the  church,  1  equally  condemn,  rejeft,  and  anathemaxize. 

♦'  Seventhly,  this  true  catholic  faith,  out  of  "juh'tch  there  is 
no  falvatiorty  which  at  prefent  I  freely  profefs,  and  fine  ertly 
hoidy  I  do  promife,  vow,  apd  fwear  that  I  will  moft  conftant* 
ly  retain  and  conferve  inviolate,  with  God's  help,  unto  the 
laft  breath  of  my  life ;  and  that,  as  far  as  in  me  lieth,  I  will 
be  careful  that  it  be  held  by,  taught,  and  preached  to  my 
fubje^Si*  or  thofc  the  care  of  whom  Ihall  belong  to  me  in 
my  fundion.  So  help  me  God." 

^  The  next  evidence  of  the  principles  of  the  Romifh  reli* 
gion,  in  refpedl  to  temporal  governments,  which  it  is  proper 
to  adduce,  is  the  decrees  of  the  fourth  general  Lateran  coun- 
cil,  held  under  pope  Innocent  III.  in  1215,  in  its  third  chap* 

*  All  Romiili  priefts  call  their  parlAiioncrs  fubjefls,  io  Latin  suhditi.  . 
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ter.    This  council  confifted  of  four  hundred  bi(hops»  and 
eight  hundred  other  fathers. 

**  Thefe  decrees  all^rt  the  power  of  the  church  (that  is, 
of  the  pope)  of  difpofiiig  of  the  dominions  of  kings  and 
princes,  commanding  temporal  lords  to  purge  their  domi- 
nions of  herefy  under  pain  of  excommunication,  abfolving 
their  fubjeds  from  their  allegiance,  and  expofing  their  do- 
minions to  the  invaiion  of  catholics ;  denouncing  againft 
kings,  rulers,  and  fubjeds,  guilty  or  even  fufpeded  of  he* 
refy,  or  inadtvity  in  deteding  and  punilhing  heretics,  the 
moft  terrible  temporal  punifhments,  luch  as  confif cation^  An- 
nifimcnty  torture^  and  death ;  declaring  that  no  faith  is  to  be 
kept  with  heretics^  nor. conventions  nor  agreements  made 
with  them ;  or  if  made,  that  they  were  nullities  in  theiU'^ 
felves,  and  that  no  communication  of  any  kind  is  to  be  held  « 
with  them." 

The  council  of  Conftance  in  1415,  the  fubfequent  coun* 
cil  of  Bafil,  and  the  famous  council  of  Trent,  of  later  years 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  all  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the 
Lateran  council,  patticularly  in  refpeft  to  herefy.  That  of 
Conftance,  in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  the  Lateran 
council,  compelled  Sigifmund,  king  of  the  Romans^  to  break 
bis  faith  with  John  Hufs,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  council, 
contrary  to  his  faith  and  fafe-condu£),  declaring,  ^'  that  no 
fafe-condu6t  given  to  a  heretic  under  what  covenant  foever, 
by  any  emperors,  kings,  or  other  fecular  princes,  ought  to 
exempt  fuch  heretic  from  the  judgment  of  his  competent 
ecclefiaftical  judge,  who  may  puniTh  him,  though  he  come 
to  the  place  of  judgment,  confiding  in  that  iafe-^bndu£l, 
without  which  he  would  not  have  come;"  and  John  Huik 
was. condemned  for  herefy  hy  that' council  in  its  twelfth 
feflion,  and  burned  aliVe  in  its  fifteenth. 

In  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
Pope  Pius  V.  excommunicated  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  ab- 
folved  her  fubje£ls  from  their  allegiance :  his  bull  for  tliat 
purpose  was  afterwards  renewed  and  confirmed  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  Gregory  XIII.  Pope  Clement  IX.  in  conformilv 
with  the  fame  decrees,  iiTued  his  bull,  enjoining  the  Englim 
Romanifts  to  do  their  utmoft  to  keep  out  the  Scottifh  heretic 
(fo  he  ftyled  King  James  I.),  that  he  might  not  in  any  wife 
be  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  unlefs  he  would 
reconcile  himfelf  to  Rome,  and  htld  his  crown  of-  the  pope^ 
and  conform  himfelf  and  all  his  fubjeAs  to  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  church.  . 
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.  It  is  to  be  remarked;  tliat  all  tbefe  bulb  were  iiTued,  not 
from  the  private  ambition  of  the  popes  and  court  of  Rome, 
but  in  direft  conformity  with  the  injunftiont  and  decifions 
of  tbtt  general  councils  of  the  RoraiQi  church. 
-  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany,  executed  the  treaty  of 
Alt'  Radftadtf  and  thereby  granted  certain  privileges  to  Ibme 
•f  his  proteftant  fubjeds,  and  entered  into  fome  covenants 
with  the  proteftant  princes  of  the  empire.     Pope  Clement 
XL  in  a  letter  to  that  emjperor»  dated  June  4>  ni»»  writes 
thus:  **  We  by  thefe  pre  fonts  denounce  to  jour  majei^y, 
and  at  the  fame  time  by  the  authority  committed  to  us  bj 
the  moft  omnipotent  God,  declare  the  aboTe-mentioned 
covenants  of  fhe  treaty  of  Alt*  Kadftadt,  and  every  thinf^ 
contained  in  it  which  are  any  wife  obftruAive  of»  or^hurtful 
tOyOT  which  may  be  faid,  efteemed,  pretended,  or  under- 
ftood  to  occafion  or  to  bring,  or  to  have  brought  the  leaft 
prejudice  to,  or  any  ways  to  hurt  or  to  have  hun  the  catho- 
lic faith,  divine  worfhip,  the  falvation  of  fouls,  the  autbo-^ 
ncy,  junfdidion,  or  any  rites  of  the  church  whatfoever,  to- 
gether  with  all  and  lingular  matters  which  have  followed, 
or  may  at  any  time  hereafter  follow  from  them,  to  be  and 
ID  have  been,  and  perpetually  to  remain  hereafter  dejure^ 
Bull,  vain,  invalid,  uojuft,  reprobated,  and  evacuated  of  all 
force  from  the  beginning,  and  that  no  pcrfon  is  bound  to  tlie 
•bfervation  of  them  or  any  of  them,  aUfiough  the  fame  have 
h^en  rtfiaudly  ratified  or  jecured  by  an  outki  and  that  they* 
Beitber  could  nor  ought  to  have  been,  nor  can  nor  ought 
to  beobferved  by  any  perfon  whatfoever," 

The  pope's  legate  at  Biullels,  in  tlie  year  1768,  when  an 
each  was  in  contemplation  in  parliament  to  be  taken  by  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  writes  to  Ireland  in  the  follow- 

S  manner  refpefling  that  oath : — ^I'hat  the  abhorrence 
detedation  of  the  doArine,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept 
wttli  heretics,  and  that  princes  def>rived  by  the  pope  may  be 
depofed  or  murdered  by  their  fubjeds,  as  exprelTed  in  that 
propofed  oath,  are  abifolutely  intolerable,  becaufe,  as  he 
ntes,  thofe  dodrines  are  defended  and  contended  for  by 
moft  catholic  nations,  and  the  holy  fee  has  frequently  foU 
lowed  them  in  praAic.e,  On  the  whole  he  ftates,  that  as  the 
oath  is  in  its  whole  extent  unlawful,  (b  in  its  nature  it  is  in-* 
talid,  null,  and  of  no  efie<S),  infonwch  that  it  can  by  bo 
means  bind  or  oblige  confcienccs* 

It  is  now  time  to  come  to  authoHtxes  (Hli  more  modern 
in  this  point,  and  thofe  of  men  of  the  Romiib  perfuafion  in 
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high  credit  with  our  miniften.  Dodor  Troy,  the  Romifh 
arcbbifhop  of  DqUiii  (who  at  this  day  opeitiy  aflumes  aod 
ufe$  the  arms  of  that  arcbbilhopric»  furmountcd  with  a  caD. 
dinai's  cap»  from  whence  I  preiutiite  him  to  be  a  cardiaai)^ 
in  a  treatife  which  be  entitles  a  Pailoral  Letter,  pubiifiied  by 
htm  in  London  and  Dublin  fo  late  aa  the  year  n93»  afleiMt 
**  that  all  Roman  catholics  confider  the  exprefs  decifions  of 
their  general  counciU  a$  infallible  autlioricy  in  point  of  docw 
trine/'  And  Dr.  Hufley,  who  informs  us  that  be  is  R(^ 
mi(h  bifliop  of  Waterford,  appointed  by  the  pope*  in  a 
pamphlet  ftyled  a  Paftoral  Letter,  publifhed  by  him  in  Lon^- 
don  and  Dublin  in  1797,  not  only  holds  the  fame  doAriney 
but  forbids  all  Romanifts,  tmder  pain  of  exoommunicatioAy 
to  permit  any  of  their  children,  under  any  pretence,  to  r^ 
fort  to  a  proteftant  fchool:  in  the  Tame  pamphlet  he  a^ 
dref!es  the  Romifh  foldiery,  and  exhorts  them  by  no  means 
to  obey  their  officers  in  any  orders  relating  to  fptritual  ooi^ 
cerns,  without  particularly  fpecifying  wl^t  be  means  bf 
fpiritual  concerns,  but  referving  the  interpretation  to  himfetf 
and  the  Rumifh  prieilhood;  and  ftating,  that  if  any  officer 
ihould  enforce  obedience  to  his  orders  relating  to  fptritual 
concerns,  fucb  ofHcer  might  feel  the  effeds  of  foch  conduft 
in  the  day  of  battle :  that  is,  the  Romiih  foldier  might  then 
turn  upon,  and  aflaffinate  him,  or  defert  to  the  enemv.        / 

It  is  very  proper  to  remark  here,  that  Dr.  Hufley  was, 
within  thefe  very  few  years^  fent  over  to  Ireland  by  the  Bri^ 
tifh  miniftry,  under  the  proteAion  of  the  Englifli  fecretarf 
of  ftate  in  Ireland  ;  and  was  made  prefident  of  a  rooA  ma^ 
aiiiceiit  college  (infinitely  more  ^and,  and  of  more  expeiv 
iive  foundation,  than  any  college  m  his  majefly's  dominiuns) 
then  founded  and  endowed  for  the  lexdufive  education  <k 
Romifh  prieRs  in  Ireland  by  the  government,  and  by  ex>- 
prefs  diredions  of  the  Britifh  miiiillry ;  that  is,  for  the  pe»> 
petuation  of  popery  and  difafFedion  in  fo  great  a'limb  of  the 
BritUh  empire!  and  that  Dr.  Tmy,  during  the  lieutenaacy 
of  the'  marqiiia  of  Cornwallis  in  Ireland,  wa$  in  great  credit 
at  the  Irilb  court. 

An  EngliOi  Romifh  prieft  of  the  name  of  Milncr,  wbo  as 
Jiinderfland  is  one  of  tne  four  apoftolic  vicars  in  Englaad, 
in  a  very  recent  publication  has  taken  fome  pains  to  inform' 
his  forcrcign  or  future  fovereigns  bow  far  he  or  they  may 
be  bound  by  the  coronation  oath;  and  ftates,  <'  that  every 
human  law  and  every  ptomife  or  other  engagement,  bow- 
ever  confirmed  by  oath,  muft  neceffaiily  turn  upon  the  caf- 
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dtmil  virtue  of  prudeoce;*'  which  implies  that  it  depends  as 
'to  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  it  in  iuqh  and  fuch  ciicum- 
-fiances  on  the  queftion  of  expediency.  I  believe  the  protec- 
tant fubjeds  of  this  empire  have  no  great  occafion  to  appre- 
"^hend  that  his  prefent  majefty  will  confult  this  cafuiftical 
Komifh  divine  on  cafes  of  confcience. 

After*  this  expofu re  of  the  prefent  Romifh  religious  prin- 
ciples, fo  radically  hoftile  to  the  temporal  government  and 
*eftabli(hed  confiitution  of  the  firitifti  empire  in  church  and 
•fiate,  of  fuch  antiquity,  of  fuch  indifputable  authority,  and 
-of  fuch  recent  avowaly  let  the  fupporters  of  the  prefent  mea- 
'fuie  inform  the  houfe  at  what  period,  and  by  what  public 
authority,  did  the  Romilh  church  or  its  votaries  renounce  or 
dtfavow  thefe  principles,  or  any  and  which  of  them.  It  is 
fiotorious  they  nevicr  did ;  their  rejection  of  the  oath  of  fu- 
>premacy,  Amply  an  oath  of  allegiance  avowing  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  ftate,  their  anxiety  to  have  the  law  enjoining 
the  taking  of  it  repealed,  amount  to  a  full  confeflion  and 
avowal  of  the  Romanifts,  that  they  have  oot  in  any  Ihape 
xhanged  thofe  principles. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  confidently  aflerted  by  Roman- 
:ifls  and  their  abettors,  that  the  dodiines  held  by  them  re- 
•fpeding  the  funreme  jurlfdidion  in  fpiritual  matters,  and>ts 
reiidence  in  a  foreign  tribunal,  can  never  afFe£t  the  tempo- 
*ral  authority  and  jutifdidion  in  this  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try.    What  has  been  already  advanced  is  fufficicnt  fo  refute 
*thik  afleriion ;  but  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  fupreme  ju« 
-rifdidion  in  fpiritual  matters  does  draw  into  its  vortex  a 
very  large  (hare  of  temporal  power,  as  iiifcparably  annexed 
to  it,  and  incorporated  with  it,  even  though  we  exclude  a 
-Vaft  portion  of  temporal  jurifdiftion  claimed  by  the  Roman- 
ifls  as  adhering  to  the  fupreme  jurifdifiiun  in  fpirituals, 
which  in  faft  does  not  belong  to  it,  nor  is  incorporated  with 
it.     In  proof  of  this,  let  the  preambles  of  the  feveral  (latutes 
heretofore  enaAed  in  (his  kingdom  for  abolifhing  the  pope*s 
ufurped  jurifdidion  in  fpirituais  be  referred  to:  they  par- 
ticuiarife  the  vafi  portion  of  temporal  authority  infeparably 
'annexed  to  the  exercife  of  fupreme  jurifdidion  in  fpirituais. 
(Sec  the  pieambles  of  the  afts  of  the  16th  Richard  II.; 
24th: Henry  VI 11.  chaps.  12,  26;  25th  Henry  VIII.  chaps. 
"20,  21 ;  26th  Henry  Vlll.  chap.  I ;  32d  Hemy  VIII.  chap. 
38;  Iiifliaflsof  2Sth  Henry  VIII.  chaps.  13,  19;  2d  EJi- 
-2abeih|.cbap.  1.)     Thefe  preambles  recite  the  great  mit 
chief  done  to,  this  empire  '*  by  appeals  made  io  the  fee  of 
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Rome  in  caufes  tcftamentary;  caufes  of  matrimony  and  iU 
vorces;  rightof  tithes,  oblations,  and  obrentiuns;  byintol^ 
r^bie  exadlions  for  bulls,  delegacies,  and  refcripts,  in  caufes 
of  contention;  as  well  as  for  difpenfations^  licenfeSyfind  fa« 
culties,  in  an  infinite  number  of  caies.** 

Matrimony  is  held  by  the  Roman  catholics  to  be  a  fa* 
crament,  and  the  cognifance  of  it  to  belong  to  the  fpiritual 
j^jrifdidion.  This,  in  many  cafes,  would  confer  a  juiifdic- 
tion  on  tlic  pope  as  fuprcme  head  of  the  church,  of  decid- 
ing whether  a  man  was  the  lawful  heir  of  his  father,  and 
entitled  to  his  real  and  perfonal  eilate  ;  and  whether  a  wo- 
man WHS  entitled  to  dower;  with  feveral-  other  temporal 
concomitants.  Kxcomrounicaiion  is  a  matter  of  fpiiitual 
jurifdidtion  ;  and  the  tyranny  exeicifed  over  the  property' 
and  other  temporal  concerns  of  the  laity  by  the  Romiih 
prieftUood  in  Ireland  is  terrible  almoft  beyond  defcriptioir. 
Auricular  confefTion  and  abfolution,  by  giving  them  the  do- 
minion over  the  confciences  of  men,  confer  a  mighty  power 
in  temporal  matters  upon  them;  and  Bonaparte^  though  a 
fierce  unprincipled  tyrant  and  ufurper,  was  fo  well  con- 
vinced that  the  fupremacy  in  fpirituals  would  eflentially  cvm- 
tribute  to  the  fupport  and  eftablifliment  of  his  temporal 
power,  that  he  procured  himfelf  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope 
«s  fupreme  head  of  the  church. 

In  favour  of  the  meafure  of  invefling  Romanics  with  po- 
litical Dower  in  the  Britifh  empire,  it  has  been  urged,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope  in  fpiiituals  is  not 
attended  with  any  ill  confequences  at  prefent,  and  affords 
no  fubjed  of  complaint  to  the  temporal  power,  in  any  lUte 
in  Etirope,  popifh  or  proteftant;  though  in  all  popifli  ftates, 
'and  in  many  proteftant,  Romanics  are  admitted  hito  places 
of  power  and  truft  The  plain  anfwer  to  this  is,  that  all 
the  popifh  ftates  in  Europe,  previous  to  the  anarchical  pro- 
grcfs  of  the  recent  French  revolution,  were  eithtir  defpoti^ 
monarchies,  or  equally  defpotic  oligarchies,  and  that  the 
people  at  large  had  no  political  power  in  them.  The  def- 
pot,  or  ariilocratic  ruleis,  iniigniiicant  in  number  when  com- 
pared wtih  the  population  of  the  flate,  poiTelied  the  whole 
political  power;  and  no  perfon,  profeffing  a  different  reli- 
gion from  that  of  the  ftate,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  any  po- 
litical power,  l^he  great  mafs  of  the  people,  being  excluded 
^rom  alt  manner  of  power  or  influence  in  the  ftate,  were, 
what  Englifhmen  term,  flaves:  and  every  queflion  which 
could  arife  from  the  claim  of  papal  fupremacy  in  fuch 
Vbfc.  II.  1805.  4  E  ftates. 
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ilateSy  was  decided  by  the  defpots  and  the  court  of  Romc 
As  thefe  defpdts  were  themfelves  of  the  Romilli  perfuafioo, 
no  controverfy  could  happen  between  the  temporal  and  fpiir 
irituai  jurifdidions,  on  the  fcore  of  hcrefy  or  difference  in 
religious  opinions:  the  fpititualty  cuuld  hevier  have  occaiiofi 
to  put  in  execution  the  tyrannical  decrees  of  the  Lareran 
council  againft  the  defputs  themfelves ;  and  thefb  defpoti 
aduaily  became  the  executidners  of  the  judgments  of  the 
fpiritualtVf  on  fuch  of  their  enflaved  fubjedb  as  prefumedto 
quefiion  any  tenet  of  the  Romilh  fupcrltition ;  or  they  per- 
mitted the  ipiiitually  themfelves  to  excrutc  them:  in  refpeft 
to  any  other  points  of  temporal  jurifdidion  claimed  by  the 
.  fptritualty,  as  annexed  to  the  fupreme  jurifdi£tion  in  fpiri* 
tualSy  it  became  the  intcreft  of  the  defpots  to  acquielcf  ia 
part  in  them,  and  thereby  to  attach  the  intci'feft  of  the  clergy 
to  their  dwn  domination,  well  knowing  that  fuperftition  can 
igive  ftrong  fujJport  to  dcfpotlc  power,  by  inclining  the'people 
to  fubmit  to  iljvcry;  and  the  temporal  and  ecciehafticat 
powers  found  it  their  mutual  intereft  to  unite  themfelves^ 
to  enfure  and  continue  the  fubmiflion  of  the  people. 

In  proteflant  defpotic  ftatcs  it  is  not  of  great  moment  to 
the  defppt  what  religious  opinions  are  held  by  a. part  of  bia 
fubjcfts:  the  people  have  no  power  in  the  ftate,  and  it  is  of 
little  confequence  to  the  defpot  whether  the  men  be  emJ- 
pl6ys  as  his  fervants  are  of  one  religious  perfuaiion  or  the 
other,  they  being  merely  his  creatures,  and  extinguifhable 
ut  his  pleafure.  But  in  proteftant  flates,  in' which  the 
people,  or  their  eleftivc  reprefcntatives,  have  fome  (hare  in 
the  government,  Romanifts  were  excluded,  before  the  bane- 
ful piogrcfs  of  the  French  revolution,  from  all  (hare  of  po- 
litical power.  The  Swifs  confederacy,  compofed  of  a  league 
of  fmatljproteftant  and  Romilh  ilates  for  their  mutual  fecu* 
rity>  b  a  ftrong  inflance  of  this:  in  the  proteftant  cantons  no 
Komanifts  were  admitted  members  of  the  fenates,  or  cveA 
to  ^ny  places  of  truft  or  confidence  in  the  ftate :  a  iimilar 
regulation  took  place  in  the  Romifh  cantons  with  refpeft 
to  proteftants.  In  the  United  Provinces,  fo  often  cited  as 
iBodels  of  toleration,  though  ail  Mks  were  tolerated^  yet 
civil  offices  were  only  enjoyed  by  profefibrs  of  the  eftab-' 
lilhed  religion:  *'  It  was  not  there  conlidered  as  a  puniih* 
ment  on  men  to  be  excluded  from  public  offices,  and  to  live 
peaceably  on  their*  own  revenues  and  induftry."  (See 
Hume's  Hiftory,  vol.  viii.  page  274.)  Romanifts  were  alfo 
excluded  id  Holland  from  feats  in  the  aiTembly  of  the  ftates^ 
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*gmfthiL  If  therefore  theBritifiieiti|iire  is^  be  iofltrenced  bjr 
the  f>ni£^ice  of  every  papulai-  proteftant  fhde  in  Europe.  So*  • 
4ftanifts  fhouldnot  unW  be- excluded  from  aH  places  of  trtift 
'tnd  power,  but  from  all  fituxtioas  which  woald  inveil  theoi 
•with  any  fiiare  of  political  power;  and  above  all  from  feats  in 
*tht  fopreme'  legiilative  a^mblies,  the'  boufes  of  lords  and 
cotomons*  But  the  very  conflitution  of  Britain  is  fuch  as 
^fenders  the  exclufioTi  of  Rom^oiftsfrom  feats  in  the  |egiila* 
*t)reiifleinhlie8  not  only  expedient,  but  of  abfolute  impera- 
tive neceiiiiy.  In  the  Brititti  empire  the  fupremc  legiilative 
Cwser  reds  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons;  lite  commons 
ing  the  reprefentatives  of  the  great  mafs-  of  the  peopje^  qr 
-t\m  wmocracy;  the  peers  the  reprefentatives  of  the  richtft 
•and  moft  dignified  part  of  the  people,  or  of  the  ariftocracy. 

•  in  thefe  two  aiTembties,  but  particularly  in  the  boufeof  com- 
iDons,  vaflly  the  moil  powerful  of  the  two,  is  veiVed  tbe 

•greateftand  moft:  efficient  part  of  the  fovereign  power  of  tlie 

ftace:  and  to  admit  the  avowed  enemies  of  tbe  conftitution 

.  in  church  and  fiate  to  form  a  part  of  the  fovereignty  of  the 

ftate*  is  fo  manifeftly  an  abfurdily  in  poiiticis,  that  it  is  fur« 

prifing  fuch  a  meafure  fhouid  be  fupported  by  men  of  abi- 

*  lity  profefiing  themfelves  to  be  friends  of  the  conftitution* 

As  it  has  tKsen  mote  than  once  openly  and  confidently  as- 
serted by  an  able  member  of  this  honse,  (Mr.  Fox,)  that  tbe 
aclosion  of  Romanists  from  the  houses  of  lords  and  corn- 
mohs  is  an  unjust  invasion  of^their  natural  rights,  it  is  neces- 
sary here  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Ro^ 
•manists  exclude  themselves,  by  their  rejection  of  the  oath  of 
•snprehfiacy ;  an  oath  enjoined  to  be  tafeoi,  not  by  them  al(Hie» 
'but  by  all  members  of  the  houses  of  lords  and  commons,  not 
bein|  in  its  own  nature  an  oath  of  exclusion,  but  an  oa^  of 
allegiance  to  the  state,  abjuring'ail  foreign  jurisdiction:  and 
their  rejection  of  this  oath  amounts  to  an  avowai,  that  they  are 
in  principle  traitors  to  Hhe  state,  in  acknowledging  a  foreiga 
'  ^jurisdiction.  The  argument  by  which'  this  able  senator  sup^- 
•ports  this  opinion  is,  that  all  members  of  the  state  arc,  bv  na- 
tural right,  entitled  to  an  equality  of  political  powers  so  Jhir  as 
a  capability  of  enjoying  all  the  honours,  emoluments,  and  pri- 
*«Yileges  of  the  state,  according  to  their  respective  abilities :  that 
no  member  of  the  state  should  be  curtailed  of  any  of  these 
privileges  for  any  opinions  lie  may  oitertain  or  promulc^,  be 
they  ever  so  traitorous  or  hostile  tO  the  constitution,  unless  he 
attempts  by  some  overt  act  to  carry  them  into  effect  {  for  that 
^nions  are  nqt  objects  of  laws,  but  actickss  only.  But  though 
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it  .be  admitted  that  private  opiitiooa  are  not  properly  the  oi> 
jects  of  criminal  or  disqualifying  lawa  vidiout  overt  acts,  are 
not  the  dissemination  of  opinions  traitorous  and  hostile  to  the 
constitution,  and  attempts ,  to  proselytise  people  to  such  opi- 
nions, overt  acts,  and  the  objects  of  penal  and  restrictive  laws 
in  the  British  empire  ?  A  man  may  keep'  destructive  poisons 
in  his  closet,  without  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  operation  of 
any  penal  or  restrictive  law }  but  if  he  publicly  V(  nds  or  ad^ 
ministers  them,  the  laws  restrain  and  'punish  him.  It  is  also 
a  fact,  that  preventive  laws  in  the  British  empire,  the  wisest  of 
all  laws,  do  make  opinions  their  objects,  and  fix  disqiialilica-* 
tions,  not  only  en  the  maintainers  of  opinions,  but  also  on 
those  who  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of  holding  certain  o{»- 
nions*  For  instance,  revenue-officers  are  by  act  of  parlk* 
ment  disabled  from  voting  at  elections  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment )  and  by  the  place  bil\|  certain  classes  of  placemen  and 
pensioners  are  disqualified  from  sitting  in  parliament ;  per* 
sons,  not  possessed  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  of 
landed  estate,  are  disqualified  from  representing  a  borough) 
and  those  not  possessed  of  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
from  representing  a  county,  in  parliament.  On  what  ground is' 
it  that  so  many  persons  are  curtailed  of  their  privileges  ?  is  it 
'  not  on  the  suspicion  that  their  particular  interests  will  inspire 
them  with  opinions  advcrf  e  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  and 
that  they  will  vote  in  conformity  with  such  hostile  opinions,, 
if  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges  f  Romanists, 
whose  opinions  are  openly  and  avowedly  hostik  ta  the  state, 
arc  in  a  better  condition  than  the  already  mentioned  respect*, 
able  classes  of  society :  by  taking  the  oaths 'administered  to  all. 
members  of.  the  legislative  body,  they  may  sit  in  parliament : 
not  so  with  the  classes, mentioned;  they  are  absolutely  and : 
irrevocably  excluded- 

This  doctrine  of  natural  rights,  bemdes  what  is  already 
mentioned,  may  receive  the  following  full  and  decisive  an- 
swer. Man  from  his  very  nature  is  a  gregarious  animal ; 
there  is  no  instance  in  nature  of  savage  solitary  man ;  society 
is  necessary  ior  his  preservation  and  the  continuance  of  the 
human  race ;  therefore  no  right  can  be  properly  termed  a 
natural  right,  which  is  not  also  z  social  right  i  or,  in  other  . 
words,  the  rights  of  society  arc  natural  rights :  if  therefore 
any  man;  or  class  of  men,  claim  privileges  as  natural  rights, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  well-being,  and  even  existence  of 
the  society,  or  political  state,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  such 
claim  is  to  be  utterly  rejected,  as  not  being  properJy  a  daina^ 
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of  a  natural  right;  or  if  of  a  nimnd  tight  fan  i61iHit^  staee 
of  nature^  (such  a  state  beittg  suf^posed  to  exist>)  certainly  not 
a  claim  of  right  to  be  -admitted  by  the  society  of  which  he  is 
a  member ;  becanseit  fends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the 
society,  and  aU  claim  of  ifiresumed  right  must  yield  to  the  pa- 
ramount claim  of  real  social  right,  the  preservation  of  the 
state.  Away  then  .with  the  claim  of  Romanists  to  seats  ijk 
both  booses  of  parliament  as  their  natural  right  I 

It  is  liere  fit  to  remark,  that  Romanists  cannot  derive  arqr 
support  to  their  exertions  and  those  of  their  abettors,  for  the 
repeal  of  t^e  acts  eiijoining  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  supro- 
macy,  from  this  doctrine,  that  opinions  without  overt  acts  arc 
not  tlie  objects  of  legislation ;  because  the  overt  acts  of  our 
own  countrymen,,  and  others,  professors  of  this  cruel  anduq* 
relenting  superstitioD,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  Britisji 
empire  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  have  been  too  frequent, 
flagrant,  and  notorious  to  be  denied.  Witness  the  bulls  of 
Pope  Pius  V.  and  bis  successors,  for  the  dethronement  and 
assassination  of  that  queen  and  James  L ;  the '  conspiracies  gf 
her  own  Romish  Subjects,  in  conformity  with  these  bulls,  fqt*- 
her  assassination,  and  that  of  her  successor ;  the  projected 
Spanish  invasion;  the  gunpowder  plot ;  the  desperate  RomisI^ 
rebellion  and  horrible  massacre  of  the  protcstants  of  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  j  the  obstinate  and  destructive  re- 
bellioR  of  the  Irish  Ropianists  in  the  reign  of  William  III. ; 
the  recent  atrocious  rebellion  in  Irelan^,  and  the  unprovoked 
murder  of  thousands  of  Irish  protectants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  cold  blood ;  in  extenuation  and  excuse  of  which 
rebellion  and. massacre,  all  the  malevolence  and  falsehood  of 
the  whole  republican,  Jacobinical,  Frenchified  faction  in  En^ 
land,  have  been  ever  since  employed ;  in  too  many  instancy 
with  a  pernicious  and  even  a  fatal  effect, 

tn  justincation  of  the  present  proposed  ineasure,  pleas  of 
pierit  in  the  modern  race  of  Romish  subjects  have  been  ad<> 
vanced;  and  first, ,  that  they  havecomlucted  themselves 
peaceably  and  iyaJIy  ever  since  the  revolution,  though  under 
the  pressure  of  rigorous,  impoverishing,  and  disqualifying 
statutes ;  and  a  grc:at  minister  of  state  (Mr.  Pitt)  has  been 
so  far  deluded  by  the  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  of 
Romish  advpcatcs  and  emissaries,  as  to  declare  himsdf  a 
patron  of  their  claims,  on  the  score  of  their  patience  ar^ 
Jforbeara/Ke  for  a  century  past*  Secondly,  it  has  been  asserted^ 
thatth^  Irish  jRomanists  heartily  concurred  in  the  me^are  ^f 
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mnion  of  tht'turo  Mttom  (though  it  v»*0|ifKiscd  ly  th»  Ir&ik 
«protc9»H)t8),  and  bf  xMtr  power}  inSoMice)  and  iotcrctty  not 
<en\j  contributed  «o  tiie  success  of  thM  gMst  meittire,  Iwt 
were  the  chief  instruments  of  it.  The  truth  of  these- t»o 
*^leds  I  will  separately  exaniiiie,  %nd  reply  to  them  both.* 

Tfao£rst  is  a  {dea  of  loyal  and  peaceable  conduct  of  tise 
•Romanists *of  the  empire  «nce  the  reTolution. 

When  the  Romish  scheme  of  subversion  of  the  |nt>teBfemt 
establishment  in  church  and  stat^,  under  the  conduct^  patton* 
agC)  and  Influence  of  the  bigoted  monarch  who  rhetx  swayod 
-the  British  sceptre,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  spirit  ^ 
^e  nltion  fraised  and  directed  by  the  renowned  Wilhani  lU^^ 
%ut  through  the  medium  of  a  bl<i«l4y  ciiPil  war,  from- the  oh* 
'Itinate  resistance  of  the  Irish  Rooianists,  the.  political  power 
iTPid  consequence  of  the  Romahists  in  Great  Britain  were  an- 
'  nihilated,  and  in  Ireland  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebhi  In  Grteat 
Britain  their  dwarfish  number^  compared  with  the  gigantic 
ttiultitudebf  protestants,  ensured  the  political  impotence  of 
the  sect ;  but  t4ie  case  was  different  in  Ireland ;  the  Romanists 
exceeded  the  other  Subjects  in  nimiber  in  that  country  (thoiq|li 
not  in  the  magnified  ratio  stated  in  theit  own  iiiflated  ac- 
'Counts)^  which  prevented  their  sinking  into  political  impo« 
fence.     Yet  their  decisive  defeat  at  that  period  reduced  them 
-to  great  political  imbecility :  though  fallen  to  the  earth  m 
both  kingdoms,  their  reiterated  conspiracies  and  rebellions  in- 
duced the  stal^e  to  guard  aglinst  their  acquisition  of  new 
'strength  nfter  their  fall,  Antseus-like :  hence  sprung  the  syi- 
tem  of  what  are  called  popery  laws  ih  both  kingdom^  enact- 
ed since  the  revolution.    These  laws,  by  popish  writers,  and 
-the  abettors -of  popery  throughout  the  empire,  are  represented 
^as  most  oppressive  and  unjust ;  and  as  the  causrs  of  the  noto- 
«*ious  disaffection  of  the  Romanists  to  the  state,  andy>f  their 
conspiracies,  massacres,  and  rebellions :  but  this  is  a  gross 
•fnisrcprcscntatioh  5  for  that  part  of  the  code  particularly  com- 
-  plained  of  as  unjust  and  oppressive,  was*  enacted  in  the  rdgns 
'  of  Williain  -and  Anne,  after  their  conspiracies,  massacres^  and 
-ftbdlion^  had  been  plotted  and  executed,  and  therefore  was 
the  fjffiet,  and  not  the  cause,  of  their  notorious  disafitction  and 
'treasons.     And  these  laws  could  not  have  been  the  causes  of 
*thc  last  rebellion  and  massacre  in  Ireland,  for  they  were  all 
Tq)ealed  prior  to  that  rebellion  and  massacre.     The  popery 
code  was  nearly  the  same  in  both  kingdoms. 

These  wise  laws  (for  wise  and  provident  they  were,  not- 
withstanding the  ftise  amd  clamorotts^dedainatkMis  of  RoaMus*- 
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isift  and  thdir  Mutton  against  tb^m)  prohtbcted  Rotoaniata- 

'  from  the  acfidjition  tf  landed  property ^  p^Rtieai  infttmue^  and 

ponveTf  in  both  countries ;  and  thereby  disabled  them  in  a  great 
ftieasore  from  disturbing  the  state,  in  conformity  with  their  t 
avowed  principles.    Wbilst  these  laws  remained  unrcpealedy 

^tbe  Romanists  were  more  -peaceable  subjects  than  they  now 
are,  because  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  be  otherwise  :  the 

^flnniac  in  a  straight  waistcoat,  or  the  tiger  in  a  cage,  can  do 
no  mischief  yet  deserve  no  commendation'  for  their  gentle* 
ness.  The  British  ministry,  Influenced  by  active  and  able 
Romsh  agents,  and  imposed  upon  by  the  grossest  falsehoods- 
and  misrepresemations  (which  have  had  a  powerful  eflSect  on 
them,  from  their  own  absolute  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of 
Irdand),  have^  for  these  twenty  years  last  past  and  upwards* 
exerted  all  their  influence  in  the  Irish  parliament  to  procnoo' 
fho  repeal  of  these  luws,  session  after  session,  and  have  in  a 

-great  measure  succeeded,  though  they  have  not  yet  procured 
the  repeal  of  the  popery  code  in  England  in  the  same  degrte«2 
In  this  i^spec^  they  treated  the  Irish  nation  in  the  way  that 
condemned  nulefactors   have  bean  sometimes   treated,  on  > 
whom  dangerous  experibients  in  physic  ^nd  sux^ery  have  beeo 

•  tried,  before  their  general  application  is  sanctioned  to  the 
public.  .  The  Ejiglish  ministry,  ^ot  content,  in  the  year  17930 
with  procuring  a  bill  to  pass  in  the  Irish  parliament,  for  to* 
pealing  all  the  laws  wliich  disabled  Romanises  to  vote- at 
tkctioos  of  members  of  parliament,  f»%faced  the  bill  with  an 
assertion  I  cannot  admit,  to  wit,  that  the  condnct  of  the 
Romanists  had  been  loyal.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of 
turning  to  the  Irish  acts  of  the  t9th  of  George  II.  of  the 
9j)th  of  George  U.  and  to  all  the  acts  passed  in  Irdend  for 

'  tweftity  years  preceding  the  year  17931  for  the  suppresaton  o£ 
the  petty  rebelhons  of  the  whiteboys  and  defenders,  all 
Romanists,  \r\xQ  have  from  time  to  time  infested  and  desor  ' 
lated  sev^^  parts  of  Ireland,  committing  the  most  atrodoni 
«ct9  of  ttreason,  will  be  clearly  convinced  that  the  Irish  Roi* 
manists  have  no  c;ood  claim  to  the  character  of  loyal  subject^ 
from  the  time  of  the  revolution  to  the  era  of  their  late  ukA^ 


But. supposing  it  were  admitted,  for  argument's.sake,  .that 
Romanists  ^have  beai\  generally  {Kaceable  sabjects,  from  the 
revolution  till  a  few  years  before  the  breaking  out  .of  the  fane 
rebellion  (loyal  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  they  were,  their 
avow'ed  principle  of  the  sut^tion  of  the  nation  <to  a)  foreiga 
yoko  4MMng  didoyal))  -they  can  derive  no  merit,  from  aoch 
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peaceable  demeanour  t  the  popery  •>code  rendered  their  sul>« 
mission  to  the  laws  a  matter  of  n^^cessity ;  they  were  peaceable 
because  they  were  disabled,  in  a  great  measure,  from  exertiog 
their  avowed  hostility  to  the  constitution  by  the  efficacy  ^of  the 
popery  code^  and  not!>ing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  this  conclusion  than  this  fact,  which  cannot  be  de« 
nied,  that  they  have  advanced  in  their  march  of  sedition  and 
treason  at  the  same  rate  of  progression,  as  the  Euglish  mU 
nistry  proceeded  in  Ireland  with  the  repeal  of  the  popery 
code  ;  and  they  broke  out  into  open  rebeltion,  and  corn* 
menced  a  massacre  of  the  protestants  of  Ireland,  very  shortly 
after  a  great  part  of  that  code  was  repealed,  and  they  were 
admitted  to  an  equality  of  civil  privileges  with  protestants, 
the  capacity  of  sitting  in  parliament,  and  enjoying  some  greac 
oivil  offices,  excepted. 

Can  any  circumstance  carry  a  more  decisive  proof  of  tba 
wisdom  of  the  popery  code,  and  of  the  folly  of  repealing  it» 
than  the  actual  consequence  of  that  repeal  just  mentioned  r 
and  can  any  thing  be  more  clear  than  the  insufficiency  of  the. 
claim  of  merit  of  Romanists,  on  the  score  of  their  peaceable 
and  loyal  conduct  since  the  revolution?  Loyalty  certainly  the^p 
never  had  the  slightest  claim  to  j  their  avowed  religious  priii* 
ciples  are  disloyal.  To  peaceably  conduct  their  claii^  is  also 
Hiifounded  in^^eneral ;  and  where  it  has  any  foundation,  il 
entitles  them  not  to  the  gratitude  of  the  state,  because  it  was 
not  the  effect  of  choice,  but  of  imbecility*,  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  wise  system  of  laws,  the  repealed  popery  code* 

It  may  not  be  here  improper  to  quote  a  passage  out  of  the 
speech  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Irish  parliament  in  the  year  1 745,  he  being  then  lord  lieuto-^ 
nant  of  Ireland,  to  shew  the  opinion  entertained  by  that  able 
statesnun,  and  the  government  he  then  served,  of  the  popiery 
laws: — ^'^The  measures  (said  he)  that  have  been  hitherto 
taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery,  have,  I  hope,  had 
some,  and  will  still  have  a  greater  effect  -y  however,  I  leave 
it  to  your  consideration,  whether  nothing  further  can  be  done^ 
•either  by  new  bws,  or  by  the  more  effectual  execution  of 
those  in  being,  to^secure  this  nation  against  the  great  numbef 
lDf  papists,  Hvh&sf  speculative  errors  ivouid  only  deserve  piiy^  ^ 
ibeir  pernicious  influence  on  civil  society  did  not  both  require  an4 
authrize  restraint,'* 

The  second  plea  of  merit  of  Romanists,  to  wit,  that  they 
SQpporteil  in  Ireland  the  great  measure  of  an  union  of  thi^ 
two  kingdoms,  and  by  their  exertions  effected  it|  is  as^void 
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of  foundation  In  fact,  as  the  former.  E wf  one,  wha  had 
the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Ireland,  must 
:|cknowledge,  that  the  whole  body  of  Irish  Romanists,  froia 
die  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
present  time,  has  directed  all  its  exertions  to  the  scpsffatton 
of  Ireland  from  England.  Such  separation  was  and  is  the  - 
point  to  which  Irish  Rbmanists  have  uniformly  directed*  all 
dicir  conspiracies,  all  their  massacres,  all  their  rebellions,  all 
their  political  views  and  measures.  The  Irish  protestants,  on 
die  contrary,  were  always  firmly  attached  to  Great  Britain, 
and  always  looked  to  Great  Britain  for  j>rotection,  counter 
li^ce,  and  support ;  being  ready  at  all  times  to  expend  the 
last  shilling  of  their  property,  and  spill  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  in  defence  of  the  just  rights  of  the  British  empire. 
The  whole  body  of  protestants  tiU  a  few  years  back,  and  \ 
1«ry  great  majority  of  them  since,  were  ambitious  of  uniting 
the  nation  indissblubly  to  Great  Britain  by  an  incorporating 
pnion  I  and  by  th^ir  representatives  in  parliament  actusdly 
petitioned  the  crown  to  procure  such  an  union  in  the  reign 
pf  Queen  Anne ;  which  petition  was  then,  with  unaccountable 
haughtiness,  rgectedl  3ut  the  Irish  Romanists,  so  late  as 
the  year  1795,  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  that  measure. 
In  the  spring  or  that  year,  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  chosen  from  every' 
considerable  district,  city,  anij  town  in  that  kingdom,  by 
open,  popular  election,  assembled  at  St.  Francis's  Romish 
ebapel,  in  the  city  of  Dubliii.  In  this  assembly  the  most 
treasonable  speeches,  stuffed  with  the  most  virulent  invec-r 
dves  against  the  British  nation,  and  the  most  lavish  praises 
of  the  French  revolution,  stigmatizing  the  war  against  the 
French  regicides  with  the  epithet  of  an  impious  crusadij  and 
shorting  the  nation  to  a  separation  fron>  Great  Britain, 
were  uttered  by  several  of  the  leading  and  popular  Roman-*- 
ists.  The  ?is$embly  entered  unanimously  into  several  factious 
and  treasonable  resoIution3.  It  was  surmised  at  this  assembly, 
that  an  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  then  in 
the  contemplation  of  government,  though  no  such  measure 
had  been  announced  r  and  one  of  the  unanimous  resolutions 
was  the  following :  "  Resolved,  that  we  pledge  ^ftirselvc^i  coU 
lectivelv  and  individuiilly,  tq  resist  even  our  own  emancipa- 
tion, it  proposed  to  be  conceded  on  the  ignominious  tei^ 
of  an  acquiescence  in  the  fatal  measure  of  an  union  with 
Great  Britain."  By  the  unanimous  vote  of  this  aslembly^ 
consisting  of  above  fifteen  hundred  men,  lepresentacr^^  of 
Vot.II-  1805.  4  F  all 
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all  the-RomanUts  of  TreUnds  these  resolutions^  together  with 
abstracts  of  the  speeches  of  the  principal  demagogues  among 
them,  were  published  in  most  of  the  factious  papers,  both  in 
Creat  Britain  and  Ireland.  He>e  then  is  proof  positive  of 
the  hostile  sentiments  of  the  whole  mass  of  Irish  Romanists^ 
Qot  of  any  partial  body  of  them>  to  the  measure  of  an  incor* 
porating  union  of  the  two  nations  so  late  as  the  year  1795* 

Their  declarations  against  the  measure  did  not  stop  there ; 
in  the  year  1 799,  as  soon  as  an  union  was  prpposed  by  govero-t 
menty  a  meeting  of  the  Romanists  of  the  city  of  Dublin  was 
convened  by  their  leaders  at  the  Royal  Exchange ;  at .  thia 
meeting,  a  very  general  one,  they  entered  into  violent  resor 
lutions  against  an  union,  which  they  published  as  usual  in  the 
factious  papers  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  The  same  lino 
of  condiKt  was  pursued  in  several  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
Though  this  hostility  of  the  Irish  Romanists  to  an  union  was 
perfectly  impotent,  the  political  imbecility  of  the  whole  sectt 
particularly  after  the  suppression  of  their  then  recent  rebeU 
lion,  rendering  them  incapable  either  of  promoting  or  ob- 
structing the  measure  ;  yet  the  English  government  in  Ireland 
condescended  to  negotiate  with  the  party,  and  endeavoured 
to  procure  signatures  of  the  dregs  of  the  people  of  that  pcr-» 
suasion  to  papers  and  addresses  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
Several  addresses  of  this  kind  appeared  in  the  government 
prints ;  the  names  of  wretches  who  could  not.  write  their 
names,  appeared  as  if  thev  were  subscribers  to  such  addresses. 
The  very^  gaols  were  canvassed  to  procure  subscribers,  and 
ipultitudes  of  names  appeared,  as  the  names  of  real  subscrib- 
ers to  these  addresses,  though  persons  of  such  names  did  not 
exist  in  the  places  from  which  the  addresses  were  stated  to 
have  been  sent :  in  short,  with  all  the  activity  and  intrigue 
of  government,  po  considerable  body  of  Romanists  through^ 
put  the  kingdom  could  be  procured  publicly  to  avow  their 
approbation  of  the  measure. 

It  is  admitted,  that  many  honest  men,  and  good  subjects  at 
this  side  of  the  water  (utterly  ignorant  of  the  stutc  of  Ircv 
land,  and  of  Irish  affairs)  have. been  duped,  by  the  (j;rossest 
falsehoods  and  misrepresentations,  into  an  approbation  of  the 
measure  now  In  debate  ;  and  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion amoag  men  of  that  description  respecting  it ;  but  atooi\g 
demagogues,  republican^,  and  infidels,  there  is  no  diiference 
of  opinion  on  it.  They  are  unanimous  in  its  support  5  antl 
their  unanimity  on  the  point  should  induce^ all  loyal  subjectSj^ 
who  have  been  deluded  into  an  opinion  of  its  utility  to  the 
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%tate,  t6  tt^extmme  tht  grounds  of  their  opbion,  dnd  the 
.  'tnithenticity  of  the  information  on  whith  they  formed  it. 

It  is  fit  to  be  remarked,  that  the  first  decisive  step  of  the 
■JVench  revolutionists  in  their  career  of  anarchy,  was  the  sub- 
Version  of  their  church  establishment,  which  led  immediately 
to  tte  subversion  of  their  civil  government.  The  cotise^^ 
quence  of  the  proposed  measure,  if  adopted,  will  be  the 
lame  in  the  British  empire ;  it  therefiire  meets  the  approba- 
tion of  all  the  Jacobins  in  it. 

To  demonstrate  that  Irish  Romanists  neither  gave,  nor 
could  give,  any  assistance  to  the  measure  of  an  incorporating 
tinion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  a  known  matter  of  (act, 
which  is,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Irish  parliament  would 
•tsever  have  agreSd  to  an   incorporating  union  with  Great 
Britain,  if  any  hint  had  been  given,  or  had  it  even  been  sus- 
*]pected,  that  the  present  measure  would  be  attempted^  after  an 
tintdn  had  taken  place.     I  call  on  the  persons  concerned  oh 
tke  part  of  government  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
mnion  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons  to  deny  ,this  fact,  if 
•they  can  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  can  tmly  aver,  that,  instead  of 
•Warmly  supporting  the  measure  of  an  union  in  the  Irish  com- 
mdaw,  I  would  have  opposed  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
had  f  suspected  that  such  a  measure  as  the  present  would  Have 
*bcen  introduced  into  the  imperial  parliament,  in  the  event  of 
•im  incorporating  union  taking  place ;  and  I  know  many  mem- 
•feers  of  the  Irish  commons,  supporters  of  the  union,  who 
would  have  decidedly  opposed  it,  had  they  any  suspicion  of 
the  present  nleasure  being  one  of  its  consequences  :  in  short, 
ft  great  majority  of  the  Irish  commons  would  have  done  so. 
One  principal  argument  made  use  of  by  all  the  agents  of 
government  to  the  Irish  members  to  induce  them  to  agree  to 
tin  union  was,  that  all  hostility  of  the  British  cabinet  to  Irish 
protestants,  and  all  further  encouragement  and  support   of 
Irish  Romanists,  would  for  ever  cease,  on  an  union  between 
the  two  countries  taking  place,  because  all  inducement  to 
such  a  species  of  policy  Would  then  for  ever  cease;    Could 
tony  British  subject  ever  suspect  that  in  the  reign  of  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  a  measure  would  be  proposed  in 
ft  British  parliament,  the  attempting  of  which  cost  the  un- 
happy James  II.  his  crown,  expatriated  him  and  his  poste- 
rity, and  caused  a  breach  In  the  hereditary  succession  of  our 
kings,^  always  a  seriotis  evil  in  an  hereditary  monarchv  .^ 
Astonishing,  that  what  gur  kings  could  not  even  attezhpt  with 
impimity^  should  bc»  after  a  lapse  of  one  century,  daringly 
4^  Z  attempted ; 
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attttdpted ;  -and  that  too  under  the  reign  of  a  prince«  whose 
sole  title  to  the  crown  rests  on  a  principle  durectly  adverse 
and  opposite  to  the  principle  of  this  measure  J  His  title  is  a 
protestaht  title,  and,  thanks  to  Heaven  i  our  monarch  k  a 
protestanty  a  sincere  one,  and  bound  by  his  oath,  and  as 
strongly  by  his  principles,  to  maintain  the  protestant  religion 
as  b^  law  established.  This  measure  directly  tends  to  the 
sappmg  of*  his  tide ;  for  if  it  is  just  and  advantageous  to  the 
statt,  how  to  invest  Romanists  with  equal  politiod  privil^ea 
with  protestants,  it  was  equally  so  in  the  reign  of  Kmg 
James  II. 

Such  a  measure,  now  that  an  union  between  Great  Britaia 
and  Ireland  has  tsJcen  place,  is  more  mischievous  to  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  than  it  could  have  been  in  the  reign  of  James^ 
because  in  his  reign  few  Romanists  could  obtain  seats  in  the 
British  parliament,  as  their  sect  was  not  then,  nor  is  it  nowy  * 
very  numerous  in  Great  Britain.  But  Irish  Romanists,  if 
this  measure  succeeds,  will  obtain  seats  in  the  imperial  pariia- 
ment,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  (as*  will  be  present 
ly  shewn)  above  eighty  Romanists,  out  of  the  hundred  Irish 
commoners, will o&ain  seats  in  the' imperial  parliament:  a 
strong  band,  indissolubly  knit  together,  who  will  certainly  be 
allied  to  every  junto  of>repubIican$,  every  band  of  dissenters, 
in  every  opposition  to  government,  unless  they  shaU  be  grati- 
fied to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  wishes,  by  the  otter  subvert 
sion  of  the  constitution  in*  church  and  state.  Can  anv  doc^. 
trine  toakc  more  for  the  purposes  and  designs  of  the  mfidel 
and  republican  factions  in  our  empire?  Can  any  measure 
more  directly  tend  to  the  subversion  of  oiur  constitution  ia 
church  and  state,  and  the  introdnaion  of  anarchy^  demo* 
cracy,  and  infidelity  ? 

It  may  be  justly  remarked,  that  this  measure  for  the  elevak 
tion  and  aggrandizement  of  popery,  following  so  immediately 
6n  the  heels  of  the  Romish  rebellioain  Ireland,  and  the  hor- 
rible massacre  of  the  Irish  protestants  in  the  course  of  it» 
coupled  with  the  almost  general  pardon  of  the  principal  trai^ 
tors  and  murderers,  actors  in  it,  ifwt  should  be  adopted,  must, 
by  every  reasonable  man«  be  considered  as  a  public  reward 
conferred  on  Irish  Romanists  for  their  rebellion  and  cruel 
murder  of  their  protestant  fellow-subjects  in  cold  blood;  and 
that  too  a  reward  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and  vahie :  it  is 
.already  proved,  that  it  cannot  be  esteemed  a  reward  of  their 
merits,  for  merits  they  have  none. 

The  favourers  of  this  measure  allege,  that  it  is  calcidated 
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to  produce  tmanimity  among  the  European  sutqects'  of  the 
British  empiref  now  more  necessary  thm  heretofore  to  the 
prosperity  and  independence  of  the  state,  from  the  overgrown 
power  of  France,  and  (echoing  the  words  of  James  II,  in  sup* 
port  of  the  samcTmeasure)  '*  that  it  will  render  the  subjeets  of 
the  British  empire  happy  and'  flourishing  at  home,  and 
formidable  abroad."  But  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  adop* 
tion  of  it  will  produce  the  direct  contrary  efiect^  and  wiU 
arm  the  Romanists  with  a  formidable  power,  whkh  they  wiU 
infallibly  exercise  for  the  destruction  of  the  state*  The  rdi* 
gious  tenets  of  Romanists  render  them  irreconcileable  ene*'' 
snies  to  a  protestant  state ;  they  must  cease  to  be  Romanistsr 
iiefore  their  hostility  to  such  a  state  can  be  extingubhed : 
.they  hold,  as  in£adlible  doctrines,  the  decrees  of  the  fourth 
Lateran  council;  they  hold  as  a  point  of  faith,  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope:  they  hold  themselyes  bound  by  all  the  oUiga^ 
tions  of  religion,  to  propagate  these  doctrines  by  every  means 
ofr  persuasion  and  force.  In  conformity  with  such  doctrines 
they  hold,  that  all  people,  differing  from  them  in  matters  of 
iaith,  are  heretics  doomed  toxtemal  perdition:  they  hold 
that  no  £iith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics :  they  hold  that  .no 
oaths  of  alle^ance  to  an  heretical  prince  or  .government  are 
binding.  Can  the  members  of  such  a  sect  be  admitted  to 
duure  in  the  government  of  a  protestant  state  ?  I  ccmeeivc 
that  no  honest  man  in'  his  reason  will  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. No  protestant  statejn  Europe,  in  the  government  0f 
.which  the  people  at  large  have  a  share,  such  as  the  republic  of 
the  United  Provinces  before  the  late  revolution,  ever  admitted 
a  Romanist,  or  any. person  who  did  not  profess  the  religion 
of  the  state,  to  any  pomon  of  political  power4  No  argu* 
ments  in  favour  of  the  measure  can  be  deduced  from  the  em<* 
ployment  of  Romanists  in  some  department^  of  the  state  by 
protestant  despotic  princes  ^  because  in  their  states  the  people 
at  large  have  no  political  power,  and  the  ministers  must  impli- 
citly obey  the  oniers  of  the  prince ;  yet  even  in  such  despotic 
statra,  the  instances  of  the  elevation  of  Romanists  to  great  em* 
ployments  are  very  few,' if  aziy« 

It  may  be  objected,  that  Romanists  declare  themselves 
ready  to  swear  allegiance  in  temporal  matters  to  a  protestant 
government }  and  assert,  that  they  hold  no  such  doctrine,  as 
that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics  :  and  to  shew  that 
^cy  lode  on  oaths  to  heretics  to  be  binding)  they  argue^  that 
if  they  did  not  think  themselves  bound  by  such  oaths,  they 
irould  not  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  the  taking 
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oP  which  woiM  qualify  tkem  to  enjoy  the  priviieges  thef  af^ 
now  so  ardently  in  porsait  of.  To  this  it  is  answered}  that 
the  aforesaid  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  decisions  of  th^ 
Xateran  coundl,  a  very  general  one,  and  so  held  to  be  by  dl 
Romanists :  that  the  practice  of  the  conrt  of  Rome,  and  ol  all 
its  vassals  and  votaries,  has  been  always  strictly  confermable  td 
^ch  doctrine :  that  the  recent  publkations  of  the  most  cde« 
brated  divines  of  that  persuasion,  and  among  others,  of  Do€<^ 
ian  Troy  and  Hussey,  one  an  anchbishop,  the  other  a  bishop* 
tod  both  sabfeets  of  this  empire,  state,  <<  that  Roman  caii^ 
fthdics  consider  the  express  decisions  of  their  general  coim«» 
db,  as  infailihte  authority  in  points  of  doctrine:''  that  the 
rejection  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  by  Romanists,  notwith« 
itandtng  their  taking  it  would  entitle  them  to  great  privilegesf 
is  no  proof  that  they  consider  themselves  bound  by  oaths,  by 
^hich  they  pUght  their  fakh  to  an  heretical  government,  of 
t»  heretics  m  general :  because  the  oath  of  supremacy  con- 
tains an  abjuration  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  mider  the 
title  of  a  foreign  prelate ;  and  such  an  oath  their  religion  will 
not  permit  them  to  take.  Doctor  Trey,  among  others  c/t 
Am  eminent  divines,  tells  them,  ^  That  Roman  catholica 
cannot  eonscioEittously  abjure  the  ecclesiastical  authority  rf 
the  bishc»  of  Rome,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  in 
spirituals  being  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Romish  ftfth.** 
But  the  express  decisions  of  the  council  of  Lateran  (infallible 
authority  with  them  in  points  of  doctrine)  tell  them  that  no 
&ith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  that  all  pledges  of  faith 
given  to  heretics,  by  oaths,  or  otherwise,  "  arc  absolutely  null 
and  void,  consequently  are  not  binding,  and  ought  not  to  be 
observed  ;  so  that  they  may  takcvstch  oaths,  and  break  them 
at  their  pleasure,  as  absolute  nullities  in  themselves:"  and 
such  has  been  the  constant  and  avowed  practice  of  theii^ 
church. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  a  general  catalomie  of  the  moment*  ^ 
cus  alterations  in  the  British  constitution  m  church  and  5tate, 
which  will  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this  measure  if  it 
shall  take  place :  but  it  is  however  first  neciessary  to  make  a 
few  preliminary  observations. 

By  the  union,  the  number  of  Irish  representatives  in  the 
commons  are  reduced  from  three  hundred  to  one  hundred  ; 
of  these,  sixty^bur  are  members  for  counties,  and  the  rcmain*> 
ii^  thirty-six  for  cities  and  great  towns.  All  close  boroughS} 
with  the  exception  of  one,  as  I  recollect,  and  the  mosd  of  the 
tnflwnrfd  bomighs,  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  sending 
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representatives  to  parliament.  By  an  Irish  act  of  parliament 
in  the  year  1 79^,  obtained  by  the  intrigues-  and  injfluence  of 
the  British  ministry,  and  passed  in  opposition  to  the  opinioni 
of  the  best  informed  men  in  Ireland,  Romanists  became  enti- 
tled to  vote  at  the  elections  of  members  of  parliament.  Mos^ 
of  the  cities  and  great  towns,  vhich  retain  the  privilege  of 
sending  i^embers  to  parliament  since  the  union,  such  as  Duh« 
lin,  Wexford,  Watcrtord,  Cork,  limerick,  Galway,  Derryj 
Carrickfergus,  and  Drogheda,  are  counties  within  themselves  | 
and  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  annual  value  entitles  the  per« 
$on  seised  of  it  to  a  vote.  Newry  and  some  other  towns  are 
pot-walloping  boroughs ;  so  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  commons  are  almost  all  returned  to  parliament  bv  elec« 
(ions  merely  and  purely  popular.  The  right  pf  voting  in  very 
few  of  the  towns  or  boroughs  entitled  to  representation  ii^ 
parliament  is  confined  to  the  members  of  the  corporation 
pnly ;  and  Romanists,  by  the  aforesaid  Irish  act  of  1 793,  arf 
entitled  to  become  members  of  corporations.  The  Irish  Ro^ 
manists  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one  to  the  Irish 
protestants  in  general  $  and  the  proportion  among  the  peap- 
i^antry  of  Ireland  is  greater  in  favour  of  the  Romamsts,  tham 
among  the  other  classes  of  society.  The  landed  estates  ia 
Ireland,  in  the  possession  of  protestants  and  Romanists,  are 
in  the  proportion  of  fifty  to  one  in  favour  0(f  the  protestants  f 
but  when  the  bill  in  1793  Passed,  qualifying  Romanists  to 
vote  for  representatives  in  parli^ent,  the  protestant  land*- 
lords  almost  universally  changed  the  tenures  of  their  popis|^ 
tenants,  which  before  were  £Dr  terms  of  years,  into  freehold 
leases ;  vainly  imagining,  t)iat  they  would  always  retain  in- 
fluence enough  with  thtir  Romish  tenantry  to  command 
their  votes  at  election^.  Little  did  they  consider  the  all-ruling 
authority  of  Romish  bigotry  over  its  votaries,  as  many  of 
them  found  to  their  great  disappointment  at  the  general  decr 
tion  which  first  succeeded  the  year  1793.  One  gentleman  of 
large  landed  property,  and  a  representative  of  a  county,  in^ 
formed  me^i  that  he  and  his  colleague  had  every  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, frpm  their  great  landed  interest  in  the  county^ 
of  being  returned  members  for  it  without  any  contest 
pr  expense:  but  a  gentleman  o(  very  insignificant  landed 
property  in  the  county,  unexpectedly  declared  himself.  9 
candidate,  and  went  round  to  all  the  Romish  cha^ls^  solicitr 
ing  the  votes  of  the  Romanists^  in  the  county,  andpromis*- 
ing,  if  elated,  to,  support  all  their  pretensions  in  parliament* 
pn  this  ofcasion  $he  Ropish  tei^^tus  of  the  gentlemm  whg 
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gavt  me  the  information^  made  freeholders  by  himself,  uni'«> 
versally  deserted  him,  and  promised  their  ^otes  to  the  ne^^ 
candidate ;  and  the  Romish  priests  through  the  country  so 
effectually  bestirred  themselves  with  their  Votaries  in  support 
.of  the  new  candidate,  that  my  friend  and  his  o^eague  were 
obliged  to  give  a  large  sum  of  money  to  this  adventurer  to 
Snducc  him  to  abandon  the  canvass,  and  thereby  to  save  them* 
selves  from  the  fatigue  and  expense  of  a  contested  election. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Romish  peasantry^ 
who,  by  the  foHy  and  credulity  of  their  landlords,  have  beeii 
ti\ade  freeholders  since  the  year  1793,  will  desert  their  inte- 
rest on  every  election,  when  told  by  their  priests  that  it  is  fop 
the  interest  of  their  religion  that  they  should  do  so.  In  the 
last  Irish  rebellion,  the  popish  peasantry  pursned  their  land^ 
lords  (most  of  th^m  very  indulgent  to  theur  ttnants^nd  fi-oni 
their  attachmem  to  Romanists  entitled  men  ofliberality)  with 
the  utmost  fury  and  rancour,  massacring  them  and  their  fami^ 
lies  without  mercy,  when  they  fell  into  their  hands*  Such 
has  been  the  frenzy  of  the  protestaAt  landlords  of  Freland,  and 
their  ambition  of  surpassing  each  other  in  county  interest,  tha( 
they  have  made  almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  popish  pe^«* 
santry  forty-shilling  freeholders  since  the  year  1793  :  so  that 
the  Romish  frc^oklers  of  that  description  exceed  in  number 
the  protestant  freeholders  of  every  description,  throughout 
three  parts  in  fotn*  of  Ireland:  and  if  this  measure  shall  take 
cfiectf  Romanists  will  be  returned  members  of  parliament  for 
most  of  the  counties  at  large,  counties  of  townS|  and  pot* 
walloping  boroughs  throughout  Ireland ;  and  the  principle  of 
.representation  in  the  BritSi  constitutbn,  that  property  diotild 
be  the  bm$  pf  representation,  will  be  completely  reversied  in 
Ireland,  and  the  basis  there  will  be  numbers,  not  property. 

But  even  in  respect  of  property,  the  influence  or  popery 
will  be  daily  advancing  in  Ireland,  because,  in  a  commercid 
country,  land  is  as  often  at  mari^et|  and  changes  hands,  as 
personal  property ;  and  landed  as  well  as  personal  property 
^11;  in  a  slow  but  certain  progression,  creep  to  that  class  of 
the  population  which  is  the  most  numerous.  From  the  fbre-r 
going  observations  it  is  a  just  Conclusion,  that  in  a  very  short . 
time,  if  this  measure  is  effected,  eighty  at  least  out  of  the  hun* 
dred  Irish  representatives  will  be  Romanists ;  and  it  is  fair  toi 
conjecture,  that  twenty  or  more  Romanists  will  obtain  seats  ii^ 
the  imperial  commons  for  English  borou^s,  as  the- whole  Ro*? 
snish  faction  throughout  the  empire  will  exert  their  powers  to, 
^  ^engthoi  their  party  in  pariiacnent ;  and  some  Romidx  peers 
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will  sit  in  the  upper  house.  The  Roraaiu^  wiE  certain^  aa 
i^  parliameat  as  one  body }  tbciii^  union,  cemented  bj  rdigi^- 
ous  prii^iple,  and  the  interest  of  their  sect,  will  saiother  every 
4eed  of  dissension  among  them :  all  allurements  of  individus^l 
interest  will  fail  of  efiect,  when  put  in  cogipetition  with  the 
interests  of  the^*  religion^  their  bigotry  will  bind  them  to- 
gether in  adamantine  bonds  i  and  y^hat  their  conduct  in  the 
supremo  legislative  council  of  t^e  empire  will  be,  it  is  not  har^ 
|o  divine.  , 

The  first  meastire  they  wiU  unanimou^y  propose  and  wit{i 
unrepaittjng  efforts  pursue  and  siipport,  will  be  the  repfs^l  (^ 
so  much  of  the  Irish  act  of  f793}  conferring  on  them  the  ele<^ 
live  franchise,  as  continues  the  disability  of  Romanists  mt}^ 
out  taking  ^he  oaths,  to  fill  about  thirty  .or  forty  .of  the  gres^ 
offices  of  thii;  state,  in  the  departmeiiti^  gf  which  h  lodged  tl^ 
executive  power  if  the  government.  By  the  incessant  i||« 
trigues  in  I0eba4  of  the  English  ministry,, the  test  and  coi'po- 
l*ation  acts  tnd  been  repealed  in  that  part  of  the  empire  pre* 
▼ious  to  the  unioxi»  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioi|. 
ed  gresit  offices  of  the  state:  these  are  the  offices  of  lord 
lieutenaat,  of  lord  chancellor,  of  the  twelve  judges,  of  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  of  the  king's  counsel,  of 
sherifis,  and  a/ew  others.  If  the  minister  Of  the  day,  at  a 
iuture  criticat  period,  should  ^oppose,  or  decline  to  suppoi^t 
such  a  measure,  the  whole  corps  will  immediately  join  th^  op- 
.position  I  and  the  opppsitionj,  to  s^rcure  the  assistance  of  such 
Bumerous  auxiliaries,  will  heartily  firaternize  v^ith  them. .  Ifi 
many  cases  of  natioi^  dbtresis  and  difficulty,  the  ablest  mini-' 
ster,  though  adverse  tp  th^jr  claims,  wiU  be  unable  to  steqfi 
the  torrent ;  and  the  part  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts, 
yet  in  force  in  Ireland,  will  not^  survive  the  admissiop  of  Ro-. 
snanists  into  parliament  for  m^ny  sessions.  When  the  capa- 
hility  of  Romanists  of  filing  these  great  offices  in  Ireland  is 
once  established,  will  it  be  practicaMe  to  exclude  them  6:0m 
4Kcupyiag  them  ?  Certainly  it  will  not.  Their  dissatisfaction  at, 
jstuch  exclusion  would  be  greater  than  at  their  former  disquali- 
fication. The  great  majority  of  the  Irish  .representatives  in 
the  imperial  parliament  being  Romanists,  aided  by  the  Engj- 
lish  Romanists,  and  indissolubly  connected,  would  wring  firom 
the  minister  the  whole  civil  patronage  in  Ireland,  and  secuie 
all  the  offices  there  for  th^ir  own  sect :  in  fact,  the  civil  esta>- 
blishment  in  Ireland  would  become  completely  Romish. 
,  Would  the  Romish  representatives  in  parliament  then  be 
conteAted^   Would  their  clergy  in  Ireland,  ^d  the  mass  qf 
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their  persoasion,  acquiesce  without  murmur  in  \h6  enjoyment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  rerenues  m  lands  and  tithes  by  the  prote* 
ttant  clergy  ?  Would  they  not  immediately  grasp  at  them  i  If 
the  whole  executive  power  of  the  state  there  be  committed  ta 
Romanists ;  if  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
judges,  sheriffs,  and  all  the  administrators  of  the  law  in  that 
nition  should  be  Romanists ;  who  would  warrant  the  enjoys 
tnent  of  the  ecclesiastical  rerenues  there  to  the  protestant 
clergy,  or  maintain  their  possession  of  them  ?  The  minister 
himself  would  not  be  able  to  secure  the  laws  entitling  the  pro- 
testant clergy  to  these  em6lumei)ts  from  alteration  and  repeal, 
if  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  representation  in  parliament  d^ 
manded  such  a  sacrifice,  which  it  would  not  fail  to  do.  The 
utter  subversion  in  Ireland  of  the  church  establishment  would 
ibllov  on  the  heels  of  the  subversion  of  the  civil,  and  Ireland 
would  immediately  become  a  popish  country. 

But  would  the  ambition  of  the*  Romish  faction  in  the  insK 
peri^l  parliament  stop  here?   Certainly  it  would  not.     The 

'  tenets  of  popery  enjoin  continual  exertions  for  hs  propag»- 

•lion,  support,  and  aggrandizement  \  and  every  Romanist 
would  beside  have  the  ^additional  spur  of  particubr  interest 
and  ambition,  to  stimulate  him  to  further  exertions  on  behalf 

'  of  the  sect.  The  test  and  corporation  acts^  being  in  full  force 
in  England,  would  oppose  effectual  barriers  against  the  attain^ 
ment  of  ofii^es  of  profit  and  power  in  England  by  R«manist9w 

-'i'hey  would  observe,  that  Scotchmen,  by  the  weight  of  Strot-» 
tish  representation  in  the  imperial  parliament,  much  lighter 

'than  that  of  Irish  and  Romish  representation,  had  obtained 
such  ojffices  in  England,  though  they  had  almost  engrossed  all 

^places  of  emolument  or  power  in  Scotland :  they  would  also 
observe,  that  British  and  Irish  protestants  were  capable  of  eu- 
joying  offices  in  Ireland  •,  but  that  British  and  Irish  Romanists 
were  excluded  from  all  offices  of  emolument  or  power  in  £ng« 
land  by  the  test  and  corporation  acts :  they  would  then  loudly 

•complain  of  this  inequality  of  condition  with  thek  fellow 
ckitcns^  in  the  British  empire,  and  state  that  they  were  ex* 
duded  irom  such  offices  in  four^-fifth  parts  of  the  British  em* 
pire,  and  admitted  only  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizens  in  the 
one-fifth,  without  having  any  exclusive  privilege  even  in  this 
one-fifth.  If  the  minister  of  the  day  stood  in  need  of  their 
assistance  in' parliament,  as  he  often  would,  he  must  listen  to 
such  complaints,  and  listen  with  attention  and  favour:  cip- 
cufhstances  might  compel  him  to  join  them  in  thejr  efforts  to 
repeal  the  test  and  corporation  acts ;  and  if  kt  should  deter- 
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mine,  to  snpport  these  recnaining  bulwarks  of  die  eoostttntiM^ 
they  would  join  the  whole  herd  of  republicans,  who  have  sq 
often  reprobated  these  statuteSi  and  attempted  their  repeal 
Two  attempts  of  this  nature,  one  in  1789,  the  other  iq  1790, 
must  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  members  of  this  house:; 
it  required  all  the  abilities  of  the  able  minister,  who  at  that 
time  principally  conducted  the  business  of  the  nation,  to  de-* 
feat  them.  If  the  party  which  made  these  attempts  shaU  be 
reinforced  by  aiiove  one  hundred  members,  steady  and  detci^ 
mined  in  their  hostility  to  these  two  statutes,  who  can  answetr 
for  thcif  continuance  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  empire  for  any 
length  of  time  ?  They  will  undoubtedly  yield  to  the  incessant 
mining  and  continued  assaults  of  a  determined,  vigilant,  and 
Insidious  enemy,  constantly  recruited  by  the  venomous  off- 
spring of  infidelity^  republicanism,  and  jacobmism :  the  constic 
tution,  in  church  and  state,  will  infallibly  sink  under  the  com-* 
bined  pressure  of  such  a  chaotic  mass  of  desolating  innovatioq* 

T-he  attempt  to  obtrude  this  measure  on  the  nation  is,  in 
iact,  but  th^  rehearsal  of  the  first  act  of  the  Gallic  tragedy  ofjk 
the  British  stage.  The  introduction  of  members  of  all  sects 
into  the  Gallic  national  assemb'^  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  subversion,  or  rather  extinction,  of  their  national  reli* 
gion ;  and  that  by  the  complete  subversion  of  their  govera- 
xnenty  and  the  substitution  of  the  most  barbarous  despotisoi 
which  ever  ravaged  and  defbrmed  any  region  of  the  civilized 
world.  Principiis  obsta  :  let  us  firmly  resist  all  approaches  of 
the  ferocious  monster,  Gailic  anarchy/  .^ 

Britons,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  your  recoUectioo,  an^  set 
befqre  your  eyes,  the  statutes,  the  repeal  of  which  must  pre- 
cede, or  ix>evitably  follow,  the  adoption  of  this  measure;  be^ 
>  cause  such  display  will  convince  you,  that  this  measure  and  its 
consequences  directly  tend  to  the  complete  subversion  of  your 
constitution,  which  has  been  improving  from  the  commenco* 
xnent  of  the  reign  of  the  glorious  Elizabeth,  till  its  attainment 
of  its  present  unrivalled  excellence!  under  which  you  and 
your  ancestors  for  two  centuries  have  lived  and  Bourished  i 
and  which  has  descended  as  an  inheritance,  during  thmt  period| 
in  succession  from  father  to  son  I  ^ 

The  statute  of  the  first  of  Elizabeth,  enacting  that  all  public 
officers  shall  take  (he  oath  of  supremacy :  that  of  the  firit  ^f 
WiDiam  and  Mary,  or  the  bill  of  rights,  new-modelling  the 
oath  of  sup.^a[nac^,  and  extending  the  spltere  of  adsKunistra- 
tion  of  that  oath :  the  acts  of  the  thirtieth  of  Charles  IL 
jch.  2j  and  tbe  first  of  George  I.  cb.  131  cmting^  that  no. 
y^  '  4  G  a  member 
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member  shall  sit  6r  yote  m  ^her  hoose  of  parliament,  till  hb 
hath)  in  the  presence  of  the  house,  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance^ 
!nipremacy,  and  abjuration,  and  repeated  ^d  subscribed  the 
declaY^ioni  the  act  of  die  thirteenth  of  Charles  11.  called  the 
test  act,  requiring  all  public  officers  to  take-the  above  oaths» 
rqpcat  and  subscribe  the  dtclaratibn,  and  receive  the  sacra- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  supper  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
church  of  England :  and  the  act  of  the  ttventy-fifth  rf 
X^faarles  II.  ch.  2,  called  the  corporation  act>  incapacitating  afi 
persons  from  being  elected  offi9crs  of  any  city  or  corporation, 
tvithout  their  having,  within  a  twelvemonth  previous  to  then* 
election,  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  also  requiring 
'them  to  take  the  above-mentioned  oaths  :^all  these  acts  must 
he  repealed !  all  the  fortifications,  erected  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  our  constitution  in  church  and  state  for  tw<^ 
'centuries,  must  be  levelled  with  the  dust. 
'  Jud^e  Blackstone,  an  able  and  constitutional  lawyer  of  mo* 
^dem  days,  states,  that  the  acts  of  Charles  11.  arid  George  f. 
^requiring  all  members  of  both  houses  to  take  the  oaths,  and 
repeat  and  subscribe  the  dtf  laration,  were  enacted  to  prevent 
'crude  innovations  in  religion  and  government.  The  test  and 
'corporation  acts  he  styles  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution^ 
^nd  statdis,  that  they  were  enacted  to  secure  the  established 
*church  against  perils  from  nonconformists  of  all  denomina- 
ticJhs,'  ^mong  which  he  particularly  enumerates /tf/ii//:  (Sec 
Blacksto!'*^.'s  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  158,  and  vol.  Iv.  p.  57, 
%vo.  eait.) 

•    It  IS  now'time  to  advert  to  the  conduioris  of  union  betweeh  - 
"England  and  Scotland,  and  between  Great  Britain  and  Irdafldy 
Vmch  relate  to  the  church  establishment  v  and  to  inquire 
Vhether  the  present  measure'can  be  adopted  consistently  ^ith  * 
'the  oblivion  of  these  conditions,  and  mepresefvatSitti  of  the  * 
-public  faith. 

In  the  act  of  union  of  ^England  atid  Scothnd,  the  fifth  df 
'Anne,  ch.  8.  two  acts  of  Aie  respective  parliaments  of  En^ 
'itnrd  and  Scotland,  for  the  unaherablc  security  of  thtir^ 
spectiye  church  establishments,  ai^  ttdted :  that  of  En^glaOoM 
luring  for  effectually  and  unalterably  souring  the  titc  piDte- 
stant  religion,  professed  and  establi^ed  by  law  in  the  chtirch 
^^of  England,  and  the  doctrine,  trorship,  diyipline,  and  goteh^ 
'xpent  thereof.  The  English  acts  of  uniformity  of  Elizabeth 
■ii[nd<2haries  IL  and  all  other  acts  thin  infirce  (among  the  rest, 
'ike  thirtieth  of  Charles  n.1>efore^Aeiicioncd},y>>'  fhi^pMefio^ 
"^         -V  '  lion 
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fhn  of  the  church  ^  EHgtani^  are  cteddred  perpetual :  lalKl  k  i» 
-enacted)  that  every  subsequent  king  aod  queen  shftll  take  -Mai 
oath  invioliibly  to  maintam  the  same  within  England^  IrelmnA^ 
Wales>  and  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed*  And  it  is-foiv 
ther  enacted)  that  these  two  acts  shall  fiH*  ever  be  oblefved  db 
fundamental  and  essetrtial  condition t  of  the  union.  On  these  con^ 
ditions  of  the  treaty  of  union  Judge  Blackstone  makes  these 
observations:  •*  That  whatever  else  may  be  deemed  4iinda« 
mental  and  essential  conditions^  the  preservation  of  the  two 
-churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  'm  the  same  state  they 
were  in  at  the  time  of  the  union,  is  expressly  declared  so  to 
be }  and  that  therefore  any  alterations  in  the  constitutions  of 
-either  of  these  x:hurches,  would  be  an  infringement  of  these 
^ndamental  and  essential  conditions.'*  'Tht  fifth  article  cff 
the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  in  the  following 
terms :  ^^  That  it  be  the  fifth  article  of  union,'  that  the 
'churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  now  by  law  established^ 
'be  united  into  ^one  protestant  episcopal  church,  to  1>^  called  ' 
•the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that  the  doc- 
trine, worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  said  united 
church  shall  be  and  shall  remam  in  full  force  for  ever,  as  the 
same  are  now  by  law  established  for  the  church  ^of  England  ; 
Bndtjiat  the  continuance  and  preservation  of  the  said  united 
church,  as  the  established  church  of  England  and  Irdandy 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and  ftmdamental 
part  of  the  union  t  and  that  in  like  manner  the  dbctrine,  woiP« 
ship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
shall  remain,  and  be  preserved,  as  the  same  are  now  estabUd&ed 
by  law,  and  b^y  the  act  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
'England  and  Scotland/' 

It  is  clear  that  every  measure  tending  to  the  breach  of  tfiete 
fundamental  and  essential  conditions  of  ^e  two  utiions  ougttt 
"^to  be  rejected  by  this  jiouse  with  indignation':  the  veiy  pro^ 
posal  of  such  a  measure  to  this  house  is  an  insult  to  it  $  as  4t 
•must  be  founded  on  the  presumpti6n,  that  this  house  is  ca« 
paUe  of  violating  the  public  faith  reciprocally  pUghted4>y  tire 
nations  composing  the  British  empire  to  each  other,  on  thfellr 
-consolidation  into  one  body.  If  thisiiieaisure  should  bb 
'  adopted,  ^e  act  of  the  thirtieth  of  Charleis  II.  refquiring  all 
members  of  both  houses  to  take  the  bath  ot  -sUf^macy^  and 
repeat  and  subscribe  the  declaration,  will  be  -repeated  by  its 
adoption*  as  well  as  the  bill  of  rights  and  the  test  ahd  tofp&m 
'ration  aets^:  these  are  made  perpetual  by  the  conditions  of  tUs 
*imion  of  Ex^gfamd'and'Scotlttod)  beiiig«efi(i^efl'ibr'ite**«presd^ 
^  '  ration 
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yation  and  continuanee  of  the  church  of  Enghnd ;  and^  a# 
Judge  Blackstone  expresses  it,  for  the  prevention  of  crude  inr 
novations  in  religion  and  government.  Exclusive  o^  this  direct 
breach  of  the  'conditions  of  the  union,  it  is  already  shewn, 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  measure,  and  its  notorious 
consequences,  ar.e,  the  subversion  of  the  established  church  ia 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  in  violation  of  the  public  faith.* 
pliglited  on  the  completion*  of  two  incorporating  unions  ;  the 
introduction  of  infidelity  and  atheism,  by  the  annihilation  oi* 
all  the  bonds  of  society  springing  from  an  established  rell* 
gion ;  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  anarchy  and  demo- 
cracy— ^the  true  reason  (however  disguised  under  the  mask  of 
liberality)  why  this  desolating,  faithless,  Gallic  measure  had 
met  the  approbation,  and  acquired  the  patronage  and  suppoft 
of  all  the  jacobins  in  the  British  empire. 

It  is  some  consolationno  reflect  that  the  subjects  of  this  env> 
pire,  attached  to  the  constitution,  have  yet  one  barrier  left  ta 
resist  that  inundation  of  impiety,  democracy,  and  barbarity, 
with  which  this  measure  is  calculated  to  overwhelm  it :  tha^ 
is,  his  majesty's  coronation  oath  *,  a  barrier,  I  am  convinced, 
sufficient  to  defend  us,  during  the  precious  life  at  least  of  th|5 
pious  and  conscientious  prince  whd  now  sways  the  British 
sceptre ;  a  barrier  raised  by  the  wisdom,  piety,  and  patriotisnfk 
of  our  forefathers. 

The  oath  enjoined  by  the  statute  of  the  first  of  Willjatfl 
«nd  Mary,  to  be  taken  by  the  king  at  his  coronation,  has  the 
following  clause  ;  *^  I  will  to  the  utnmt  of  my  p(nver  maintaiii 
the  hws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
protestant  reformed  religion  established  by  law.*'  By  the  aqt 
of  Anne  ratifying  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  is 
already  stated,  it  is  enacted,  "  that  two  acts  of  the  respective 
parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  the  unalterable  se- 
curity of  their  respective  church  establishments  therein  re^ 
cited,  shall  be  perpetual  ^"  and  in  both  of  these  recited  acts,  aH 
addition  is  made  to  the  coronation  oath ;  and  it  is  enacted, 
*'  that  the  succeeding  kings  of  Great  Britain  shall,  at  their 
coronations^  swear  to  mamtain  and  preserve  inviolably  the 
^settlement  of  the  church  of  England,  as  specified  in  thatf 
>tatute,  for  the  unalterable  security  of  the  church  of  England, 
dnd  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  there- 
of, as  in  that  act  specified,  within  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Irdandi  the  dominion  of  Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick 
Vpoo  Tweed,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging,"  h 
imilar  oath  is  prescribed  to  be  taken  at  the  coronation  by  all 
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!|ucceeding  kings^  for  the  inviolable  presenratipn  of  the  then 
established  religion  in  Scotland.  The  coronation  oath  not 
only  binds  the  king  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  alteration  in 
the  religions  of  England,  Ireland^  and  Scotland,  as  they  were 
established  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland^ 
but  he  is  Equally  bound  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  measure^ 
directly  tending  to  the  subversion  cf  the  religion  th6n  esta* 
biished  \  and  also  to  discountenance,  as  far  as  in  hioi  lies,  all 
y  tempts  of  that  nature. 

The  patrons  of  this  measure,  sensible  of  this  impediment, 
have  not  been  wanting  in  their  endeavours,  by  sophistical  ar- 
guments, c^uistical  distinaions,  misrepresentations  of  some 
facts,  suppression  of  others,  and  suggestion  of  falsehoods,  in 
pamphlets  and  newspapers,  .to  sap  the  foundation  of  this  bar- 
rier, which  they  were  unable  to  surmount.  One  pamphlet  of 
ihis  nature  deserves  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an 
epitome  of  all  the  arguments  against  the  obligation  of  the  co- 
ronation oath  §  and  is  launched  into  th^.  world  under  the  name 
of  a  gentleman,  whom  I  understand  to  be  a  person  of  some 
reputation,  as  a  lawyer  and  conveyance]^,  and  of  the  Roman 
(Catholic  persuasion.  |t  i^s  entitlal,  *'  A  Letter  to  a  Nobleman 
pn  the  proposed  Repeal  of  the  penal  Laws  which  now  remain 
in  force  against  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  from  Charks 
Butler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  author  of  the  Notes  and  Anno- 
tations on  Coke  on  Littleton."  This  pamphlet,  after  stating 
,that  the  author  is  less  acquainted  with  the  Irish  pqperv  laws 
than  with  the  English  (which  is  indeed  sufficiently  manifested 
hy  its  contents),  proceeds  to  give  what  it  styles  an  outline  of 
|hem  \  but  in  truth  it  is  an  odious,  monstrous,  and  detestable 
xaricatura  of  the  provisions  and  effects  of  the  Irish  popery  acts 
of  the  2d  and  8th  of  Queen  Anne.  The  luhoU  scope  of  these  two 
tivhe  and  provident  statutes  was  to  prevent  Romanists  Jtom  aC'^ 
quiring  landed  p^'operty  in  Ireland^  their  antecedent  rebellions 
find  barbarous  massacres  of  the  protestants  of  Ireland  hav-ng 
rendered  such  a  prohibition  at  that  time  not  only  expedient, 
but  absolutely  necessary.  The  pamphlet  admits,  that  these 
^cts  are  now  repealed,  but  the  caricatura  is  inserted  by  way  oi 
ornament  to  the  subsequent  argument  against  tjie  obligation 
of  the  coronation  oath,  the  main  drift  of  the  pamphlet.  .  The 
pamphlet  then  praises  the  Ipyalty  of  the  Irisli  Romanists  iiji 
the  course  of  the  Ti^ar ;  and  states  that  of  the^five  directors  of 
the  united  Irish  only  one  was  4  Homanist  j  but  it  should  at  the 
same  time  have  stated,  as  the  truth  is,  that  .the  other  (oixr 
were  desperate  jacobins  and  in&lcls,  with  which  species  of 
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people  the  Irish  rebeb  had  closely  eonnected  themselves ;  astt 
that  neariy  the  whole  mass  of  Irish  traitor^  which  broke  out 
into  opeo  rebellion  in  the  year  179B  were  Romanists^  not 
one  in  five  hundred  of  them  being  of  any  other  religioos 
persuasion }  and  that  they  massacred  in  cold  blood  all  th« 
protestants,  meui  women,  and  children,  who  fell  into  their 
hands ;  giving  no  other  reason  for  their  barbarity,  than  that 
the  victims  were  protestants  and  heretics.     It  appears  &oni 
some  passages  in  the  pamphlet,  that  it  wai  written  and  puh^ 
hshed  since  the  year  1798.    In  that  year  bui-st  forth  the  last 
rebellion  of  the  Irish  Romanists,  and  the  btrbaroas  massftcr^ 
of  their  protestant  countrymen.    The  reports  of  the  €^iii« 
mittee$  of  the  English  and  Irish  hous^  of  commons  have  been 
pome  years  published  :  the  conspiracy  for  rebellion,  and  the 
dreadnil  and  dangerous  mutiny  of  the  Irish  Romanists  in  the 
British  fleet,  are  fully  exposed  in  these  reports ;  yet  the  smi- 
thor  of  the  pamphlet  has  the  confidence  to  praise  the  loyaky 
of  the  Irish  Romanists,  and  to  state,  that  in  the  late  invasions 
of  Ireland,  none  were  more  active  in  repelling  the  invaders^  . 
and  that  among  the  men  of  influence  and  property^  who  were 
engaged  in  the  rebettioh,  three  catholics  cannot  be  mentiooad*. 
T^re  was  but  one  invasion  of  Ireland  during  the  last  war> 
that  conducted  by  Humbert,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand 
French  troops.    He  landed  in  a  part  of  Ireland  in  which  ^thc 
buUp  of  the  inhabitants  were  Romanists,  who  joined  him  m 
t  mass  on  his  lan4ing ;  at  his  first  encounter  with  the  king's 
troops,  the  greater  part  of  a  regiment-^f  Irish  miUtiai  all  Ro- 
manists, deserted  to  him  $  all  the  Romanists  of  iBfiueaee  or 
property  within  the  districts  adjacent  to  his  quarters  joined 
nim.     What  then  could  induce  the  author  to  praise  the  Iojf^ 
>lty  of  the  Irish  Romanists  ?  He  states  that  if  the  Irish  Ro^ 
tnanists  did  n<>t  flock  to  the  standard  of  Brits^n,  frighdul  tn^ 
deed  would  be  the  solitude  of  her  camps  and  her  fleets,   ^oor 
Britain!  Irish  Romanists,  according  to  thi$  pamphlet,  are 
your  only  defenders  I  The  author  means  to  insinuate,  that  att 
the  Irish  serving  in  the  Brilish  fleets  and  armies  are  Roman- 
ist9,  wh^eas  not  one  half  of  them  are  so  :  and  it  is  certain^ 
th^t  the  protestants  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  would  fur«» 
msh  $ulEcie^  armies  arid  -  fleets,  if  Romanists  were  entirely 
excluded.    Since  fhe  mtitiny  in  the  fleet,  the  recniitiag  oflir 
cers  fpr  soine  time  refused  to  enlist  any  Isish  Romanists  for 
the  marine  service.    The  degree  of  merit  of  a  Romish  com* 
mon  soidkr,  serving  under  protestfint  oflicers  in  an  army^ 
Bine  tenths  of  the  commeH  soldiers  of  which  are  protestant, 
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|n  countries  reiQote  (kq^i  his  native  l^d»  removed  from  the 
baneful  influence  of  ^is  prjests,  and  subject  to  military  disci- 
pline, is  so  minute,  that  its  value  is  not  easily  appreciated. 
oe  enlists  for  the  boimty ;  be  is  paid  for,  and  obliged  to 
perfprm  his  allotted  service.  The  authpr  of  the  pamphlet 
either  did  or  did  not  kno^  pf  the  already  mentioned  rebel- 
lion and  mutiny,  when  he  published  his  praises  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Irish  Romaaists  :  in  the  first  case,  he  seems  to  be  defi- 
cient in  candour ;  in  the  other,  in  information.  The  pamphlet 
then  states,  that  the  Roman  catholics  acknowledge  the  spi- 
ritual supremacy  of^the  pope,  but  to  a  man  deny  his  right  to 
temporal  power.  Jt  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  author^ 
if  he  be  a  lawyer,  can  be  ignorant,  that  the  wisest  and  most 
sagaaous  statesmen  ^nd  legislators  cannot  separate  a  vast  por- 
tion of  temporal  influence,  authority,  and  power,  from  the 
supi:exnacy  in  spirituals ;  their  adhesion  is  indissphible,  they 
must  for  ever  acccimpany  each  other. 

It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the  principal  argument  in  the 
'    pamphlet,  that  the  king  is  not  by  his  coronation  oath  bound 
to  resist  the  adoption  of  the  present  measure :  this  the  author 
rests  on  tl]^  clause  in  that  oath,  which  bixuls  his  majesty  **  to 
govern  the  people  according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament 
agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  .of  the  realm.''    The  au- 
thor then  gives  a  mutilated  extract  from  the  next  clause,  to 
wit,  that  his  majesty  swears  '*  to  maintain  the  protestant  re- 
if9rmed  religion  established  by  law,*'  and  adverts  only  to  the 
corpnation  oath  as  ^ttled  by  the  ist  of  William  and  Mary^ 
without  at  all  adverting  to  the  additions  made  to  that  oath 
by  jth  of  Anne,  or  the  act  ojf  union  between  England  and 
Scotland.   He  then  draws  the  following  conclusion  from  these 
garbled  premises,  that  the  last  clause  can  only  mean  the  prb«> 
testaiit  refcf  med  religion,  9s  from  time  to  time,  under  the 
legislation  of  parliament,  it  should  be  the  church  establish-' 
ment  of  the  country  :.  that,  as  to  the  constitutional  interpre-. 
tation  of  the  clause,  it  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme,  un- 
constitutional, and  perhaps  even  treasonable ^  to  contend  that 
the  last  clause  precludes  his  majesty  from  concuriung  ^vith 
both  houses  of  parliament  in  any  legislative  act  whatsoever ; 
and  eyen-  if  it  did  preclude  him  from  such  a  concurrence,  it 
Vrould  be  ho  objection  to  his  repealing  the  laws  remaining  in 
^rce  against  the^Irish  Romanists,  as  the  repeal  of  them  will 
tipt  interfere  with  the  legal  establishment  6t'  the  church,  with 
aiiy  part  of  the  hierarchy,  or  with  any  of  its  temporal  or  spi- 
ritual rights  and  privileges.     I  have  already  remarked  the 
Vol.  U.  1805.  4H  disingcmiity. 
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disingennity  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  respect  to  his 
garbled  quotations  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  his  total  omis- 
sion of  the  additions  made  to  it,  by  the  act  of  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  hj  which  the  king  is  obliged  to  swear  at 
his  coronation,  to  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  church 
of  England,  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  all  acts  in  force  at  the 
time  of  that  union,'  for  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the 
church  of  England  in'  its  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government  (the  act  already  mentioned  of  the  30th  of 
Charles  II.  among  the  rest,  whereby  all  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  are  bound  to  take  the  oaths  previous  to 
their  sitting  or  voting  in  the  houses)  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  consequently  not  to 
make  or  consent  to  the  making  any  alteration  in  its  doctrine^ 
worship,  discipline,  and  government,  as  it  then  stood«  But 
the  first  deduction  of  the  author  from  the  clauses  in  the  coro- 
nation oath,  as  partially  quoted  by  him,  that  they  can  onl/ 
mean,  the  protestdnt  reformed  religion,  as  from  time  to  time,  under 
the  legislation  of  parliament,  it  should  he  the  church  establishment 
of  the  country,  is  founded  on  a  sophism,  to  wit,  the  fraudulent 
assumption,  that  bills  depending  in  parliament,  and  which 
.  have  perhaps  passed  the  two  houses,  are  acts  of  parliament  or 
statutes.  The  king,  by  his  coronation  oath,  is  bound  to  go- 
vern his  people  according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed 
on  (that  is,  a^eed  on  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  the  king 
in  his  legislative  capacity  being  an  intreeal  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment), but  not  according  to  bills  dependmg  m  parliament,  and 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  agreed  on  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  for  such  bills  are 
not  laws  nor  statutes,  nor  in  any  manner  binding  on  prince  or 
people,  till  they  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  monarch,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  without  which  they  become  waste  paper. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  that  there  will  be  such  harmony 
always  subsisting  between  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, that  no  bill  will  be  ever  ofiered  to  his  majesty  for  his 
assent,  which  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  reject ;  especially 
such  bills  as  he  is  bound  by  his  coronation  oath,  and  by  the 
express  conditions  of  the  two  unions  consolidating  the  British 
empire,  to  reject.  But  I  cannot  agrqe  with  the  doctrine  of 
some  bold  innovators  on  the  British  constitution,  who  have 
asserted,  that  the  king  is  bound  to  assent  to  every  bill  which 
has  passed  through  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Such  doc- 
trine is,  in  my  opinion,  (to  use  the  words  of  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet)  absurd  in  the  extreme,  unconstitutional,  and  per- 
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haps  even  treasonable ',  as  it  teaches,  that  the  king  m  his  legis- 
lative capacity  is  a  mere  cipher.  If  (which  God  forbid !}  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  should  pass  a  bill  containing  clauses 
in  direct  contradiction  to  his  majesty's  coronation  oath,  and 
in  violation  of  the  articles  of  the  two  'incorporating  unions  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
tender  such  a  bill  to  his  majesty  for  the  royal  assent,  who  will 
asser^that  his  majesty  is  bound  to  give  that  assent  in  violation 
of  his  coronation  oath,  and  the  public  faith  ?  Such  a  crisis  I 
have  the  firmest  hope  will  never  happen ;  if  it  should,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  asserting,  that  the  king  is  bound  by  every 
principle  of  religion,  and  by  every  true  principle  of-  the  con- 
stitution, to  renise  his  assent ;  though  by  such  assertion,  I 
incur  the  guilt  of  treason  in  the  opinion  of  the  annotator  on 
Coke  on  Littleton  J  I  acknowledge  no  power,  in  either  or  both 
houses  of  parliament,  of  dispensing  with  the  obligation  of 
lawful,  positive,  solemn  oaths.  I  will  not  admit,  that  any  man^ 
or.  body  of  men,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  invested  with  such 
9,  power.  King  James  II.  was  chased  from  his  throne  for  at- 
tempting to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the  land ;  what  punish- 
ment is  too  great  for  those  who  would  attempt  to  dispense 
with  the  laws  of  God  ?  Leave  such  doctrine  to  Romanists  and 
the  court  of  Rome  !  'tis  not  a  protestant  doctrine  I 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  in  the  purest 
era  of  the  constitution  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  royal 
assent  to  bills  which  had  passed  both  houses  of  parliament  has 
been  more  than  once  refused  by  the  sovereign.  In  1693, 
that  king  refused  his  assent  to  a  bill  to  render  all  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  incapable  of  places  of  trust  and  profit : 
the  commons^  in  their  resolution  on  that  occasion,  state  that 
the  royal  assent  bad  been  refused  to  several  public  bills,  and 
by  that  king  in  particular. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  asserts,  that  the  repeal  of  all 
the  laws  complained  of  by  Romanists  would  not  interfere  with 
the  church  establishment,  or  with  any  of  its  temporal  rights 
and  privileges.  I  trust  it  has  been  already  proved,  that 
though  the  present  measure,  if  adopted,  would  not  be  im- 
mediately attended  by  the  subversion  of  the  present  church 
establishment,  yet  the  subversion  of  that,  as  well  as  of  the 
civil  establishment,  would  be  the  certain,  and  not  yery  re- 
mote consequence  of  such  adoption. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  then  puts  the  following  query: 
-^*  What  system  of  casuistry  made  it  lawful  for  his  majesty 
to  assent  to  the  repeal  of  the  large  proportion  of  penal  laws, 
repealed  by  the  acts  of  1788, 1782,  and  1793,  ^^^  ^^^^  makes 
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it  unlawfiil  for  him  to  assent  to  the  repeal  of  tKe  small  propii^* 
fiettcf  those  laws  yet  remaimng  unrepealed;  of,  that  made  it  hw- 
fiil  for  him  to  sanction  a  partial  repeal  of  the  test  act' in  178a, 
and  makes  it  unlawful  for  him  to  sanction  a  /^//x/ repeal  of  it  in 
1801  P*  Tb  this  question  it  is  ansy^ered,  that  thc'rcpeal-of  the 
palts  of  the  poperV  code  (which  the  pamphlet  styles  fenal 
laws,  but  which  arc  in  hct  remedial  Izws  only)  at  the  periods 
mentioned,  does  not  confer  any  very  considerable  portion  of 
political  power  on  the  llomtsh  sect  even  in  Ireland  ;  and  thp 
repeal  cannof  be  followed  by  consequences  subversive  of  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state ;  and  therefdre  his  majesf V 
might  give  the  royal  assent  to  svfch  repeal  consistently  Wrfn 
the  obligations  of  his  coronation  oath.  The  partial  repeal  of 
the  test  act  exempts" Romanists  in  Irclanci  fl-oin  the  hec'esshy 
bf  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  recfeiving  the  sacrament, 
oh  their  appointment  to  places,  ^nd  becoming  mdnbers  of 
corporations;  but  all  places  in  the  department  of  which  the 
executive  power  and  authority  of  the  state  are  lodged,  and  all 
offices  in  co'rporatioQs,  are  yet  reserved  and  excepted  ftbrti 
dieir  grasp,  unless  they  perform  the  usual  requisites  of  a& 
Others  his  majesty's  subjects  on  their  attainment  ofsuch  piace^ 
khd  offices.  The  author  of  the  pimphlet  is  desifous-^that 
these  reservations  and  exceptions  should  |>e  repeated,  and 
styles  them  a  small  proportion  of  the  popery  code  yet' re- 
maining :  it  may  be'  admitted  that  they  are  small  in  bilk,  bift 
Very  grqat  indeed  they  are  in  importance.  On  the  contf- 
nuance  and  perpetuity  of  them  depend  the  contifujance  and 
perpetuity  of  the  cbnstitutioh  in  church  and  state.  Ait 
these  matters  of  trifling  moment?  "W'hat  cdmmamhrfit  of 
a  strong  and  important  fortress,  the  chief  defence  of  a  king- 
dom, would  be  justified  in  the  surrender  of  it  to  axfueJ,  mer- 
ciless, and  unrelenting  enemy,  because  it  was  dcetacd  ad^ 
Tfsable,  for  the  better  defence'  of  the  place,  to  slight  some 
weak  and  unimportant '  outwork,  and  permit  the  foe  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  it  ? 

The  author,  after  the  preceding  train  of  reasoning,  seems 
to  abandon  it  all  for  the  purpose  of  introducing^  one  con- 
clusive argument  against  the  obligation  of  the  coronation 
bath,  which  he  deems  irrefragable.  *'  All  this  discussion,** 
says  he,  *'  is  superfluous  5 — the  coronation  oath  was  fixed  in 
Ireland  by  the  first  of  William  and  Mary;  at  that  time 
Roman  catholic  peers  had  their  seats,  and  voted  in  theiiouse 
of  lords;  Roman  catholic  commoners  were  eligible  to  the 
house  of  commons ;  and  all  civil  and  military  offices  were 
o|)eti  to  Romiln'  catholics ;  they  were  tleprived  of  these  rights 
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b^  tHe  aicts  of  the  3d  and  4th  6f  William  and'Mary,  and  tli6 
T^  and  2d  of  Queen  Anne.  Now  the  coronation  oath  can 
opXyrtkr  to  the  systiem  of  lav^  which  was  in  force  when  the 
aet  #hich  prescribed  it  was  passed ;  but  the  Irish  laws  meant 
tdbe'repcalcd  arc  subsequent  to  that  act ;  to  these  laws,  thete- 
fbrej  or  to  any  similar  Jaws,  the  coronation  oatlh  cailnot  be 
referred* 

Before  I  expose  the  absolute  error?  in  fact  in  the  premises 
frbm  which  the  author  deduces  his  cbnclusio^i,  I  will  exa- 
mine the  justice  of  the  conclusion,  supposing  th^  premises  to 
Ijctrue.  The  coronation  oath  of  the  ist  of  WilBam-and 
Mary  binds  the  king  "  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  to  maibtaiB 
the  laws  of  God,  the  true  proftssion  of  the  gojpfel,  and  the 
jirotestant  reformed  religion  established  by  law."  Shortly 
after  the^  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  add  further  fortifications  to  the  established  religida 
by  statute  in  Ireland.  The  test  and  corporation  acts  passed  in 
£ng^and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and  in  the  30th  year  of 
the  same  king's  reign,*  the  act' parsed  enjcSining  the  taking 
the  path  of  supremacy,  and  repeating  and  subscribing  the  d6^ 
cfaration,  by  afi  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  pre» 
x^ous  to  their  sitting  or  voting  in  cither  house  :  by  the  corO^ 
nation  oath,  as  settled  bythe  ist  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
king  swears,  that  he  wiQ  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  maintaili 
the  protestant  reformed  religion  established  by  law ;  the  ob- 
ligation of  this  oath  extends  to  Ireland^  so  that  he  is  bound 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  maintain  it  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  England,  as  then  established  in  England  by  law  \  and 
all  the  barriers  for  its  support  erected  in  England  previous  to 
the  I  St  of  William  and  Mary.  The  English  parliament  in 
the  3d^nd  4th  of  William  and  Mary  passed  an  act  enjoining 
all  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  in  Ireland  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  repeat  and  subscribe  the  declara- 
tion, the  parliament  of  England  at  that  time  exercising  the 
power  of  binding  Ireland  by  it^  acts  \  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making-  any  addition  to,  or'  alteration  in  the  protestant  reli- 
gion establfehed  by  law  in  that  kingdohi,  but  to  give  that 
establbhment  an  additi6nal  security.  How  then  does  it  fol- 
low from  thi6  prcihises  laid  down  by  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  that  his  present  majesty  or  any  future  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  having  taken  the  aforesaid  coro- 
nation oath  of  the  ist  t)f  William  and  Mary,  can,  consistently 
With  that  oath,  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  English 
etatute  of  the^  36th  of  Cbaitei  IL  or  the  abovememioned 
'         '  '  '  statute 
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f  tatute  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary  ?    His  pro» 
$cnt  majesty  swore  to  maintain  to  tie  utmost  efUsfower  the^ 
church  established  by  law  in  England  and  treland^   as  he 
found  it  established  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  and 
not  as  it  was  established  by  law  in  the  xst  of  William  and 
Mary  \  though  in  fact  it  is  the  very  same  church  which  was 
established  by  law  in  England  and  Ireland  at  that  time»  and 
which  has  received  an  additional  barrier  in  Ireland  since,  bjr 
the  enaction  of  the  said  English  statute  of  the  3d  and  4tk 
of  William  and  Mary  for  that  country.     I  apprehend  I  have 
faken  up  too  much  time  in  refuting  this  absurd  argument^ 
and  shall  only  further  observe,  that  it  is  not  creditable  to  aa 
mnotator  on  Coke  on  Littleton  to  support  the  cause  of  his  party^ 
by  the  quibbling  of  special  pleading.     It  is  necessary  however 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  the  author  has  adduced  at 
facts  to  support  his  argument.    He  states  that  the  coronatioki 
oath  was  fixed  in  Ireland  by  the  ist  of  William  and  Mary  % 
true  it  is,  it  was  fixed  as  well  for  England  as  Ireland,  by  the 
English  statute  of  the  ist  of  William  and  Mary;  but  the 
author  has  totally  omitted  to  state  the  additions  to  the  coro^ 
nation  oath  introduced  by  the  act  of  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  the  5  th  of  Anne.    By  this  act  the  king  is  obliged 
at  his  coronation  to  '<  swear  (as  is  already  noticed)  to  main- 
( tain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  settlement  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  specified  in  that  statute^  for  the  unalterable  seco^ 
rity  of  that  church,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  thereof,  as  in  that  statute  specified,  within 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland^  and  the  town  of  Ber« 
.  wick  upoh  Tweed."    The  statute  particularly  specifies,  that 
the  act  of  uniformity,  and  alt  other  acts  for  the  perpetual  pre- 
servation  of  the  church  of  England  (among  which  arc  the  afore>» 
said  English  act  of  the  joth  of  Charles  11.  enacted  for  Ire- 
land  in  the  3d  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  test  and 
corporation  acts),  shall  be  unalterable  and  perpetual.    The 
author  was  either  ignorant  of  these  additions  to  the  corona* 
tion  oath,  or  designedly  omitted  them:    if  inserted,  they 
would  have  completely  overturned  his  quibbling  argument, 
that  the  king  is  not  bound  by  his  coronation  oath,  to  i*esist 
the  repeal  of  any  law  for  the  support  of  the  established  churchy 
which  was  not  a  law  at  the  time  the  coronation  oath  was 
fixed ;  fdr  the  aforesaid  additions  were  made  to  the  corona- 
tion oath  by  the  5t.h  of  Anne,  many  years  subsequent  to  the 
3d  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  and  also  subsequent  to  the 
1st  and  ad  of  Anne;  by  which  acts,  he  states^  that  Ror 
'  manists 
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-  maxiists  were  deprived  of  their  rights  to  seats  and  votes  in  the 
houses  of  lords  and  commons  in  Ireland.  He  admits  also,  that 
the  coronation  oath  refers  to  that  system  of  law  which  w^ 
in  force  when  the  acts  which  prescribed  it  were  passed ;  that 
is,  t^t  the  king  cannot  conscientiously  consent  to  the  repeal 
of  any  of  the  acts  for  the  perpetual  security  of  the  established 
church  which  had  passed  previously  to  the  fixing  of  the  co« 
ronation  oath :  that  oath  was  ultimately  fixed  by  the  5th  of 
Anne ;  and  therefore  of  the  author's  own  shewing,  the  king 
cannot  conscientiously  consent  to  the  i^peal  of  the  3d  and 
4th  of  William  and  Mary,  or  to  that  of  the  ist  and  2d  of 
Anne,  so  far  as  they  enjoin  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy and  the  repetition  and  subscription  of  the  declaration 
by  all  members  previous  to  their  sitting  apd  voting  in  either 
of  the  houses. 

The  author  states,  that  at  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  Roman  catholic  peers  hzd  their  seats,  and  voted  ia 
the  house  of  lords  ;  Roman  catholic  commoners  were  elipUe 
to  the  house  of  commons;  and  all  civil  and  military  offices 
were  open  to  Roman  catholics.  In  respect  to  Roman  ca<4 
tholic  peers,  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  in  the  joorwds 
of  the  Irish  house  of  lords  to  ascertain,  whether  Romiib  peers 
were,  o^  were  not,  excluded  from  seats  or  votes  in  thac 
house,  unless  they  took  the  oath  of  supremacy,  previous  to 
the  3d  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary ;  they  certainly  w!ere 
not  so  excluded  by  any  Irish  statute :  but  very  few  such  Irish 
peers  could  have  sat  in  parliament  in  Ireland,  from  the  re- 
storation to  the  3d  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary  (excepting 
in  the  JRomish  mob  assembled  in  Dublin  by  King  James  IL 
after  his  abdication,  and  by  him  and  themselves  styled  a  par- 
Kament) ;  for  the  Romsb  peerage  in  Irdiand  was  not  nume*^ 
rous  previous  to  the  year  1641 ;  and  almost  the  whole  of 
diem  were  attainted  as  traitors,  having  joined  in  that  wicked 
Romish  rebellion,  and  massacre  of  the  Irish  protestants, 
which  broke  out  and  commenced  in  the  year  164T,  and  the 
remainder  for  their  rebellion  in  1689,  1690,  and  1691.  The 
author  displays  much  artifice  in  his  assertion  respecting  Ro* 
mish  commoners :  he  states  that  previous  to  the  accession  of 
William' and  Mary,  and  till  the  3d  and  4th  years  of  their 
reign,  they  were  eligibU  to  seats  in  parliament :  they  cer«* 
tainly  were  so,  and  are  so  still,  and  may  occupy  these  seats, 
and  vote  in  the  house  of  commons,  provided  they  will  take 
the  oaths  prescribed  to  be  taken,  not  by  them  particularly^ 
but  by  all  his  majesty's  subjects  sitting  and  voting  in  tlie 
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house  of  commons :  but  theidai  th^  wthor  jt^esms  to  joonj/cy^ 
to  his  readers  is^  that  Rx)mamstSf  antecedent  to  the  ist  of 
William. and  Marys  were  capable  of  .occupying  seats  in  tf^ 
Irish  bouse  of  comoion^i  and  did  sit  thoreiU}  without  taking 
any  oaths  whatsoever,  particularly  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
This  is- a  gross  mistatetnent.     By  a  resolution  of  ti^  Iiildi 
Iiouse  of  commons  in  the  year  1642,  all  the  membe]:s  were 
(^liged  to  take  the  oath  of  suprems^cyy  .or  tp  vacate  their 
ses^s*    By  another  resolution  of  the  Iri^  house  of  commons 
in  the  ynu*  1/161}  all  the  members  were  obliged  to , take  t)tie 
oath  of  jBupremacy  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  the  3d  of 
James  I.  and  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  us^e  of 
the  church  established,  or  to  vacate  their  seats.    The  com- 
mons in  the  £rst  parliament  assembled  in  Ireland  sdter  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the  3d  and  4th  ye^  of 
their  reign,  immediately  on  their  meeting,  and  before  they 
'^oceeded  to  any  business  whatsoever,  took  the  oaths  of  su-^ 
premacy,  allegiance,  and  repeated  and  subscribed  the  ded^* 
ration,  deeming  the  resolutions  of  the  commons  before  men- 
lioned}  and  the  English  act  of  the  j^t^h  of  CbarlesII.  imgCr 
rative  upon  thfm :  so  that  the  idea  that  any  member  could 
sit  in  the  Irish  ibouse  of  commons  at  all  times  previous  to  th^ 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  or  to  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  th^ir  reign,  without  taking  the  path  of  supj^emacy  I 
or  that  Irish  JElomanists  were,  for  the  first  time,  abridged  of 
Ihat  alleged  right,  by  the  English  act  of  the  3d  and  4th  oJF 
William  and  Mary,  is  erroneous;  they  wpre,  long  b^r^ 
diat  period}  abridged  of  it  by  the  resolutions  of  the  hpusf^ 
of  commons,  vrarrjmted  by  the  law  of  parliament,  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  under  whic^  .that  house  has  claimed  and  ex* 
ercised  the  power  of  judging  of  the  quidifications  of  its  own 
members. 

The  author's  assertion,  that  all  civil  a^d  military  offices  in 
Irdand  w^e  open  tp  Roman  catholics,  previous  to  the  ac- 
cession of  William  and  Mary,  smeUs  of  tlxe  same  artifice  with 
his  former  assertion  respecting  the  eligibilify  of  Romanists  to 
be  members  of  the  house  of  commons  :  it  is  true  that  sucK 
offices  were  theo  open  to  Romanists  (a^  they  now  are),  il* 
they  performed  the  acts  required  to  be  performed  by  all  hi4| 
majesty's  subjects  app(Hnted  .to  such  ojBces ;  but  wha^  he 
means  to  insinuate  is,  that  l^omanists,  till  the  accession  of 
WiUiam  and  }^ary,  and  till  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
their  reign}  might  enjoy  all  such  offices  in  Ireland,  without 
taking  Une  oaths^  &c.:  this  assertion,  in  such  sense,  is  aj^ 
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groundless  as  any  other  in  the  pamphlet  $  for  no  person  in 
Ireland  could  enjoy  any  such  offices^  without  taking  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  as  enjoined  to  be  taken  by  the  Irish  act  of  the 
2d  of  Elizabeth  ;  by  the  universal  rejection  of  which  oath  Ro- 
manists disable  themselves  to  hold  or  enjoy  such  offices.  The 
cautious,  artificial  manner  in  which  the  pan^phlet  attempts  to 
convey  to  the  reader,  the  periods  of  Romish  exclusion  from 
the  houses  of  parliament,  induces  a  belief,  that  the  author,  at 
the  time  of  writing  the  pamphlet,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  rc- 
sorutions  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  just  mentioned,  nor 
of  the  Irish  act  of  the  2d  of  Elizabeth ;  and  if  he  was  not, 
what  opinion  must  the  public  entertain  of  his  candour ! 

The  author  cannot  resort  to  the  unlawful  and  riotous  as* 
sembhr  convoked  at  Dublin,  in  the  year  1689,  by  King  James 
II.  after  his  abdication,  and  by  him  honoured  with  the  title 
of  a  parliament,  in  proof  of  his  assertions;  it  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  Romanists,  unlawfully  elected,  after  he  had  destroyed 
an  the  protestant  corporations,  and  driven  out  of  the  country^ 
or  into  the  protestant  armies,  almost  the  whole  of  the  protest 
tant  nobility  and  gentry ;  and  after  he  had  himself  ceased  to 
be  a  king,  and  had  therefore  no  power  to  convoke  a  parlia^ 
roent.  By  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  this  mock  parliament  was  declared  to  be  an  unlawful 
assembly,  and  all  its  acts  and  proceedings  were  condemned 
t6  the  flames^  and  were  publicly  burhed  and  destroyed  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  trust  I  have  demonstrated  to  the  house,  that  the  doctrines, 
political,  moral,  and  religious,  contained  in  the  petition,  and 
stated  to  be  the  principles  inculcated  by  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the  principles  taught 
and  inculcated  by  the  canons,  decrees  of  general  councils,  by 
all  writers,  lay  and  cleric,  of  the  greatest  authority  amongst 
the  Romanists,  and  adopted  by  the  universal  practice  of  their 
church  from  the  date  of  the  council  ofLateran  to  the^i  r#<sent 
day ;  and  that  their  modem  writers,  such  as  Dr.  Troy  and 
Mr.  PloWden,  assert,  '*  that  the  religious  principles  of  Roi> 
man  catholics  being  unchangeable^  they  are  applicable  to  all 
times ;  and  that  if  any  one  says,  or  pretends  to  insinuate,  that 
the  modem  Roman  catholics  differ  in  one  iota  from  their  an- 
cestors, he  either  deceives  himself  or  wishes  to  deceive  others^ 
and  that  semper  eadem  is  emphatically  d^criptive  of  their  re- 
iigion. 

It  has  been  urged  in  this  debate,  that  the  estabUshmcnt 
by  the  British  government  of  the  Roman  catliplic  religion  in 
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Canada,  furnishes  a  reason  for  establidiing  it  in  the  remain- 
der of  die  British  empire^  because  it  has  not  been  productive 
of  any  bad  effects  there.  It  Is  rather  prematore  to  form  any 
decided  opinion  of  what  effects  may  hereafter  flow  from  suck 
establisment ;  but  even  supposing  that  the  eflbcts  of  such  esta- 
blishment may  hereafter  be  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  there,  yet  the  establishment  of  it  in  Canada 
was  a  matter  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice ;  for  Canada  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  arms  upon  express  stipulated  condi- 
tions ;  one  of  which  was  that  the  Roman  catholic  rel^on» 
which  was  professed  by  that  country  before  the  conquest  by 
the  British  arms^  should  be  for  ever  preserved  inviolate ;  and 
Britain,  ever  faithful  to  her  treaties,  was  thus  obliged  to  esta- 
blish the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  that  province.  As  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  Canadians  during  the  American  war,  it  may 
be  accounted  for  also  by  necessity  on  their  side :  their  com- 
munication with  Europe  is  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which 
is  open  to  navigation  for  six  months  in  the  year  only ;  for  the 
other  six  months  it  is  blockaded  by  ice.  Britain,  in  case  of  r^ 
bellion  of  the  Canadians,  could  cut  off  all  communication  with 
Europe  by  a  few  ships  stationed  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence ; 
and  the  Canadians  cannot  at  present  subsist  without  Euro* 
pean  commodities,  and  with  these  they  could  not  be  furnished 
from  the  United  States  without  great  difficulty  and  intolerable 
expence,  besides  infinite  risk  and  hazard. 

The  hon.  member  who  has  introduced  this  motion,  has  ar^ 
•  gued  in  favour  of  the  motion  from  the  great  number  of  Roman- 
ists in  Ireland;  and,  to  strengthen  his  argument,  he  has  repre- 
sented them,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  sometimes  to  an&ount 
to  four  millions, sometimes  to  three  millions;  but  in  thewh^e 
course  of  his  reasoning  he  has  never  mentioned  the  Irish  protes* 
tants,  but  has  endeavured  to  impress  on  the  members  of  this 
house  unacquainted  with  Ireland,  that  all  the  inhabitants,  with  a 
fisw  exceptions,  are  Romanists.  To  expose  the  errors  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  in  this  particular,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that 
A  calculation  of  the  number  of  the  inhabiunts  of  Irdand  was 
made  in  tlie  year  169a,  after  the  revolution  war,  ^d  that 
they  then  amounted  to  one  million  two .  hundred  thousand 
oaif,  Anoth^  calailation  was  made  in  the  year  177T,  as 
Dr.  Burke,  Roihish  titular  bishop  of  Ossory,  has  informed 
us,  in  his  Hiberma  Dominicana  $  and  he  states,  that  there  were 
then  found  to  be  in  Ireland  seven  hundred  thousand  four 
lumdred'and  fifty«thrte  protestants,  and  one  million  three 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  seven  hnndred  -and  sixty*etght 
^  ^  Romanists; 
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Romanists }  so  that  in  173 1  the  Romanists  of  Ireland  Jid  not 
exceed  the  protestantsin  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  Dt- 
Burke  pul^lished  his  book  in  1762,  and  he  makes  bitter  com- 
plaintSj  that  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  had  in- 
creased gr^tly  on  theprotestant  side  in  the  interval  between  1 7  ^i 
and  1 762 :  it  may  from  hence  be  fairly  deduced,  that  the  Roman- 
ists  of  Ireland  are  not,  at  this  day,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one  to  -the  protestants  of  Ireland.  From  the  best  calculations 
lately  made,  it  appears  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
do  not  now  exceed  three  millions;  and  it  may  be  fairly  dc^ 
.duced,  that  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  of  these  are 
protestants,  the  persons  so  much  condemned  by  the  hon. 
mover,  that,  when  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  1^ 
iloes  not  even  condescend  to  mention  them ;  and  if  all  the  in- 
habitants of  .the  British  islands  amount  to  sixteen  millions^ 
then  the  Romanists  do  not  exceed  one  eighth  part  of  that 
population.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  Romish  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  do  not  possess  one  fortieth  part  pf  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  that  country,  non  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
.  property  of  the  united  kingdom  :  in  fact,  they  compose  the 
mob  and  the  beggary  of  Ireland,  and  are  not  of  consequence 
.enough,  either  in  numbers,  wealth,  or  power,  to  demand  (as 
this  petition  does)  the  subversion  of  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  and  the  destruction  of  the  protestants  of  Ireland^ 
for  their  gratification. 

There  is  an  argument  advanced  in  the  petition  for 
the  grant  of  the  representative  franchise  to  Romanists^ 
£rom  the  elective  franchise  being  conceded  to  them  in 
Ireland.  I  trust  that  I  have  alr^dy  shewn  to  this  house^ 
that  the  grant  of  the  representative  franchise  to  Romanists 
would  be  attended  by  the  subversion  of  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state;  and  tlia^  therefore' their  enjoyment  of  the 
elective  franchise  is  so  far  from  being  an  arguoxent  for  con- 
ceding to  them  the  representative  fi^chise,  that  their,  de- 
mand of  the  representative  franchise,  grounded  upon  theit 
cajoyoient  of  the  elective  franchise,  is  a  strong  and  powesful 
arguxnent  for  depriving  them  of  the  elective  franduse :  be- 
cause, by  their  mode  of  argjiment,  the  enjoyment  of  the  elec- 
tive franchi^  entitles  them  to  a  privilege  which  would  be  sub- 
versive of  the  constitution  in  church  and  sute. 

It  is  much  safer  for  a  Romish  government,  evpn  a  popular 

one,  to  admit  protestants  in^o  places  of  trust  and  power,  than 

for  a  protestant  government  to  admit  Romanists ;  because 

protestants  hold  no  dpctrine  as  a  point  of  £uth  hpstU&to  the 
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independence  of  the  state  of  Vhich  they  are  sulijects ;  but 
Romanists  do. 

The  plea,  that  the  measure  is  necessary  to  reconcSe  a 
considerable  share  of  our  population  to  the  government,  is 
absurd  *,  for  people  who  maintain,  as  a  point  offiaith,  that  the 
state  is  subject  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  is  not  indepen- 
dent, can  never  be  reconciled  to  the  state  till  they  renounce 
so  anarchical  and  degrading  a  tenet ;  they  must  be  always 
enemies  to  it*,  and  giving  them  political  powdr,  is  furnishing 
them  with  the  means  of  overturning  the  constitution. 

The  mob,  and  the  indigent  part  of  the  population  of  a 
state  (as  the  Romanists  of  Ireland),  ought  not  to  be  gratified 
at  the  expense  of  the  ruin  of  the  loyal,  opulent,  and  respect* 
able  part  of  the  state.  If  the  contrary  conduct  shall  be  purw 
sued,  agrarian  laws  and  the  system  *  of  equality  *must  be 
adopted  in  every  state;  because  the  indigent  in  every  state 
compose  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  are  desirous  of  de- 
grading and  plundering  the  great  and  rich  in  every  state,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland. 

To  sum  up  all  the  arguments  against  this  measure,  the  laws 
enjoining  the  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  are  not  restricS 
tive  nor  exclusive  laws,  in  respect  to  any  class  of  people  in 
the  community  except  to  traitors,  because  it  is  merely  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state.  No  subject,  refusing  itp 
should  be  admitted  to  the  functions  of  a  legislator,  or  to  any 
place  of  trust  and  power  in  the  state.  To  use  the  words  c^ 
a  great  minister  ot  state,  in  the  debate  in  1790,  on  the  at« 
tempt  to  repeal  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  **  Persons  fr^ 
fessing  modes  of  belief  which  endanger  the  welfio'e  of  the 
society  of  which  they  are  members,  should  be  excluded  firo&i 
possessing  the  authority  of  the  state ;  and  here  such  line  of 
exclusion  should  be  drawn."*  The  Romanists  in  the  Britidi 
empire  (but  particularly  in  Ireland)  enjoy  a  complete  tolera-* 
tion  and  liberty  of  conscience.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
same  great  minister  again  on  the  same  occasion,  **  Toleration 
consists  in  a  free  exercise  of  religion  according  to  the  tenets 
of  the  professors  of  that  religion,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  protection  of  the  laws ;  not  in  a  communication  of  aa 
equality  of  political  power ."f  And  in  combating  the  argu* 
ments  made  use  of  on  that  occasion,  he  used  the  following 
expressions :  **  Even  papists,  acknowledging  the  supremacy 
of  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  prince,  must,  by  such  arguments^ 
be  admitted  to  offices  of  power  and  trust.*'    Indeed  every 

•  Hinon'cal  Register,  1790,  p.  14,  Mr.Pitl*8Spe^hr-  ' 
t  Parlumenury  DebatM,  vol  xxvii.  pr  2'^. 
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argument  he  made  use  of  on  that  occasion,  can  be  usod  with 
signal  strength  and  effect  against  the  present  measure. 

The  present  measure,  u  adopted,  would  directly  lead  to 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and 
kt  in  an  universal  deluge  of  atheism,  infidelity,  democracy, 
and  anarchy.  The  repeal  of  the  laws  enjoining  the  taking 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  would  be  a  constructive  admission  ^ 
the  justice  of  the  claim  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope* 

The  adoption  of  this  measure  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  two  unions  of  England  and*  Scotland,  and 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  notorious  breach  of  the 
public  faith. 

The  adoption  of  the  measure  would  tend  t&  a  violation  of 
the  coronation  oath}  it  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  that 
his  majesty  will  ever  agree  to  it :  the  tendering  a  bill  to  him 
for  the  royal  assent,  to  carry  this  measure  into  effect,  would 
be  an  insult  to  him. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  shall  give  my  hearty  negative  to  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Grattan  rose,  he  said,  to  avoid  the  example  of  the 
member  who  had  just  sat  down,  and  instead  of  calumniat- 
sngeither  party,  to  defend  both. 

The  past  trpubjes  of  Ireland,  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and 
the  wars  which  followed,  (said,  the  hon.  gentleman),  I  do 
not  wholly  forget  \  but  I  only  remember  them  to  deprecate 
the  example,  and  renounce  the  animosity.  The  penal  code 
.  which  went  liefore,  and  followed  those  times,  I  remember 
also,  but  only  enough  to  know  that  the  cause  and  reasons 
for  that  code  have*  totally  expired  \  and  as  on  one  side  the 
protestant  should  relinquish  his  animosity  on  account  of  the 
rebellion,  so  the  catholics  should  relinquish  their  animosity 
on  account  of  the  laws.  The  question  is  not  stated  by  the 
member  :*  it  is  not  whether  you  will  keep  in  a  state  of  dis- 
qualificatioi)  a  few  Irish  catholics,  but  whether  you  will  keep 
in  a  state  of  languor  and  neutrality  a  fifth  of  your  empire* 
Before  you  impose  such  a  sentence  on  yourself,  you  wiU  rcr 
quire  better  arguments  than  those  which  the  member  haf 
advanced.  He  has  substantially  told  you  that  the  Irish  ca- 
tholic church,  wl\ich  is  mor^  independant  than  the  catholic 
church  here,*  is  the  worst  in  Europe  \  that  the  Irish  catholic^ 
our  own  kindred,  conforming  to  our  own  terms,  are  the 
worst  of  papists  \  that  the  distinction,  a  distinction  made  by 
the  law,  propounded  by  ourselves,  and  essential  to  the  state* 
between  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  is  a  vain  discrimina- 
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tiofi,  and  that  the  Irish  people,  to  be  j^ood  catholics,  flaiut 
be  had  subjects ;  and  finally  he  has  emphatically  said,  *<  that 
an  Irish  catholic  never  is,  never  was  or  will  be,  a  £uthful 
subject  to  a  British  piotestant  king — they  hate  all  protestants 
and  all  Englishmen.''  Thus  has.  he  pronounced  against  Us 
country  three  curses :  eternal  war  with  one  another,  eternal 
war  with  England,  and  eternal  peace  with  France;  so  stfongly 
does  he  inculcate  thii,  that  if  a  ca^^olic  printer  were  in  the 
time  of  invasion  to  publish  his  speech,  that  printer  might  be 
indicted  for  treason  as  the  publishdr  of  a  composition  admi* 
nistering  to  the  catholics  a  stimulative  to  rise,  and  advancing 
the'  authority  of  their  religion  for  i'ebellion.  His  ^)eec^ 
consists  of  four  parts,  ist,  invective  uttered  against  the 
religion  of  the  catholics ;  zdly,  invective  uttered  against  the 
present  generation;  Sdly^  invective  against  the  past,  and 
4thly,  invective  against  the  future:  here  the  liinits  of  creatioa 
interposed,  and  stopped  the  member.  It  is  to  defend  those 
different  generations  and  their  religions,  I  rise  i  to  rescue  the 
catholics  from  his  attack,  and  the  protestants  from  his  de- 
fence. 

-  The  civil  interference  of  the  pope,  his  assumed  power  of 
deposition,  together  with  the  supposed  doctrine  that  no  faitk 
was  to  be  kept  with  heretics^  were  the  great  objections  to 
the  claims  of  the  catholics ;  to  convict  them  the  learned 
doctor  has  gone  forth  with  a  sinister  zeal  to  coUett  his  mc* 
fill  materials ;  and  behold  I  he  returns  laden  with  much  com^ 
ment,  much  doubtful  text,  much  of  executive  decrees^ 
and  of  such  things  as  are  become  obsolete,  because  usekss^ 
and  are  little  attended  to,  because  very  dull  and  very  unxn^ 
teresting,  and  wherein  the  learned  gentleman  may  for  that 
reason  take  many  little  liberties  in  the  way  of  misquotation, 
or  the  way  of  suppression.  AH  these,  the  fhiits  of  his  un^ 
profitable  industry,  he  lays  before  you :  very  kindly  and 
yberally  he  does  it ;  but  of  this  huge  and  tremendous  coUec* 
tion  you  must  reject  a  principal  part,  as  having  nothing  to 
say  to  tbe  question,  namely,  all  that  matter  which  belongs  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  as  distinct  from  the  church ;  adiy,  of 
the  remnant  after  that  objection  you  Inust  remove  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  the  church  of  Rome  which  is  not  doctrinal 
and  which  is  not  confined  to  doctrine,  regarding  faith  and 
moral,  exclusive  of,  and  unmixed  with,  any  temporal  matter 
whatever.  After  this  correction  you  will  have  reduced  this 
gentleman  of  the  15th  century  to  two  miserable  canons, 
the  only  rewards  of  his  labgur,  and  .result  of  his  toil^  both 
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dentttrici  before  the  refermation,  and*  therefore  noi  bearing 
on  the  protectants  or  the  reformers.  The  first  is  a  canon 
exconmnmtcating  persons  who  do  not  abide  by  a  profession 
of  fi^th  contained  in  a  preceding  canon,  which  notably  con- 
clndes  mth  the  following  observation,  that  virgins  and  mar* 
ricd  women  may  make  themselves  agreeable  to  God.  Now  I 
cannot  thinlDSQch  a  canon  can  excite  any  grave  impression  or 
alarm  in  this  house ;  passed  6po  years  ago,  300  years  before 
the  birth  of  the  reformation,  made  by  lay  princes  as  well  as 
ecclesiastics,  and  never  acknowledged  or  noticed  in  these 
blands,  even  in  times  of  their  popery.  The  other  canon, 
that  of  Constance,  goes  to  deny  the  force  of  a  free  passport 
or  safe-conduct  to  heretics,  given  by  temporal  princes  in 
bar  of  the  proceedings  of  the  church.  Witliout  going  far« 
ther  into  that  canon,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  positively 
affirmed  by  the  catholics,  that  this  does  not  go  farther  than 
to  assert  the  power  of  the  church  to  inquire  into  heresy, 
notwithstanding  any  impediments  from  lay  princes ;  and,  far- 
tlier,  there  is  an  authority  for  that  interpretation,  and  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  member's  interpretation,  not  merely  above 
his  authority,  but  any  that  it  is  in  bis  studies  to  produce ;  I 
mean  that  of  Grotius,  who  'mentions  that  the  imputation 
cast  oh  the  catholics  on  account  of  that  canon  is  unfounded^ 
Here  I  stop,  and  submit  that  the  member  is  in  the  state  of  a 
plaintiff,  who  cannot  make  out  his  case,  notwhhstanding  his 
ttiro  canons ;  that  he  has  failed  most  egregiously,  and  has  ne 
right  to  throw  the  other  party  on  their  defence  :  however, 
the  catholics  have  eone,  as  far  as  relates  to  him,  gratuitously 
into  their  case,  and  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  im- 
becility of  their  opponents ;  and  they  have  been  enabled  to 
produce  on  the  subject  of  the  above  charges,  the  opinion  of 
six  universities,  to  whom  those  charges,  in  the  shape  of 

Steries,  have  been  submitted  :  Paris,  Louvaine,  Salamanca,' 
ouay,  Valladolid,  Alcala.  The  miiversities  have  all  an- 
swered, and  have  in  their  answers  not  only  disclaimed  the 
imputed  doctrine^,  but  disclaimed  them  with  abhorrence. 
The  catholics  have  not  stopped  hcjre :  they  have  drawn  up  a 
dedan^ion  of  nine  articles,  renouncing  the  imputed  doc- 
trines, together  with  other  doctrines  or  views  objected  to 
them.  They  have  gone  further,  they  have  desired  the  pro- 
testants  to  name  their  own  terms  ot  abjuration  ;  the  protes- 
tants  have'  done  so,  and  here  is  the  instrument  ot  their 
compact;  it  is  an  oath  framed  by  a  protest  ant  parliament, 
principally  manufactured  by  the  honourable  member  him- 
self. 
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telf>  in  which  the  Irish  catholics  not  only  abjure  the  imputed 
doctrine)  but  are  sworn  to  the  state,  and  to  the  present  t^ 
tablishment  of  the  protestant  church  in  Ireland,  and  to  the 
present  state  of  protestant  property.  This  oath  has  been 
universally  taken,  and  by  this  oath  both  parties  are  con- 
cluded, the  catholics  from  resorting  to  the  abjured  doctrines^ 
and  the  protestants  from  resorting  to  the  abjtired  charge* 
Therefore,  when  the  member  imputes,  as  he  has  done,  to  the 
catholic  the  principles  hereby  abjured,  it  is  not  the  catholit 
who  breaks  faith  with  him,  but  it  is  he  who  breaks  faidi 
with  the  catholic.  He  acts  in  violation  of  the  instrument  he 
himself  formed,  and  is  put  down  by  his  own  authority. 
But  the  catholics  have  not  only  thus  obtained  a  special  aC'^ 
quittal  from  the  charges  made  against  them  in  this  debate> 
they  have  obtained  a  general  acquittal  also. 

The  most  powerful  of  their  opponents,  the  late  Earl  of 
Clare,  writes  as  follows :  •*  They  who  adhere  to  the  churck 
of  Rome  are  good  catholics,  they  who  adhere  to  the  court 
of  Rome  are  traitors ;"  and  he  quotes  Lord  Somers'as  hi$ 
authority,  in  which  he  entirely  acquiesces,  and  acknow* 
ledges  their  innocence  in  their  adherence  to  th^  church  df 
Rome  as  distinct  from  the  court. 

A  test,  such  as  I  have  ahready  mentioned,  is  formed,  ab- 
juring the  doctrine  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  reducing 
their  religion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  This  test,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  articles,  is  reduced  to  an  oath,  and 
this  oath  is  introduced  into  an  act  of  parliament,  and  this 
oath  is.  taken  universally.  Here  again  are  the  opponents  ta 
the  catholics  concluded  by  their  own  concessions.  By  ten- 
dering an  oath  to  catholics,  they  allow  oath  to  be  a  test  of 
sincerity)  by  framing  that  oath  under  the  circumstances^ 
they  make  it  a  test  of  pure  Catholicism  ;  and,  by  their  own 
arguments,  they  pronounce  pure  catholitism  to  be  innoxious*. 
But  the  hon.  member  has  gone  a  little  further  than  pronounc- 
ing the*  innocence  of  the  catholics,  he  has  pronounced  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  the  laws  that  proscribe  them  ; 
he  has  said  in  so  many  words  that  an  Irish  catholic  never  is, 
and  never  will  be,  faithful* to  a  British  protestant  king ;  he 
docs  not  say  every  catholic,  for  then  he  would  include  the 
English  cathcrfics  and  those  of  Canada*,  nor  does  he  say  every 
Irishman  miist  hate  the  king,  for  then  he  would  include 
every  protestant  in  Ireland.  The  cause  of  the  hatred  is  not 
then  in  the  relig  dn  nor  in  the  soil — it  must  be  then  in  the 
ftrvrs,  in  something  which  the  protestant  does  not  experi- 
ence   ~ 
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ence  in  Ireland,  nor  the  catholics  in  any  cotmtrj  bat  in  Irelahd'i 
that  is  to  say^  in  the 'penal  code.  That  code  then,  accords 
ingtohim,  has  made  the  catholics  enemies  to  the  kings 
thus  han  be  acquitted  the  catholics,  and  conyicted  the  law^ 
This  is  not  extraordinary,  it  is  the  natural  progress  of  a 
blind  and  a  great  poleruic  Such  characters  begm  with  a 
fatal  candour,  and  then  precipitate  to  a  £ttal  extraTagance^ 
and  are  at  once  undermined  by  their  candour,  and  exposed 
by  their  extravagance :  so  with  the  member,  he  hurries  on 
he  knows  not  where,  utters  he  cares  not  what,  and  is  equally 
negligent  of  the  CTOonds  of  his  assertions,  and  their  neces* 
aary  inferences.  Thus  when  he  thinks  he  is  establishing  his 
flirors,  unconsciously  and  unintentionally  he  promulgates 
truth ;  or  rather,  in  the  very  tempest  of  his  ^ech,  Provi« 
dence  seems  to  govern  his  lips,  so  that  they  shall  prove  £ils6 
to  his  purposes,  and  bear  witness  to  his  refutations.  Inter^^ 
f»ret  the  gentleman  liteially,  what  blasphemies  has  he  nhered? 
He  has  said  that  the  catholic  religion,  abstracted  as  it  is  at 
present  in  Ireland  from  popery,  and  reduced  as  it  is  to 
mere  Catholicism,  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality and  all^iance,  as  to  be  a  very  gneat  evil.  Now,  that 
religion  is  the  Christianity  of  two  thirds  of  all  Christendom ) 
it  follows  then,  according  to  the  learned  doctor,  that  tha 
chtistian  rriigion  is  in  general  a  curse.  He  has  added,  that 
his  own  countrymen  are  not  only  depraved  by  religion,  bat 
voidcred  perverse  by  nativity ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to 
kirn,  blasted  by  their  Creator,  and  damned  by  their  Redeemer* 
In  order,  therefore,  to  restore  the  member  to  the  character 
vf  a  christian,  we  must  renounce  him  as  an  advocate,  and 
acknowledge  that  he  has  acquitted  the  cathdics  which  h# 
meant  to  condenm,  and  convicted  the  laws  which  he  meftnt 
to  defend. 

But  though  the  truth  may  be  eviscerated  from  the  whote 
ef  the  membcr^s  statement,  it  is  not  to  be  discerned  in  iht 
particular  parts;  and  therc£Dre  it  is  not  sufficient  to  refute  hia 
arguments,  'tis  necessary  to  controvert  his  facts.  The  ea« 
tholics  of  Ireland,  he  says,  hate  the  protestants,  hste  the 
English^  and  hate  the  king.  I  mujt  protest  against  the  trutb 
of  this  position  y  the  laws,  virulent  as  they  were,  and  mitW 
gated  as  for  the  last  seventeen  years  (hey  have  been,  the 
people  better  than  the  laws,  never  could  have  produced  thai 
mischief;  against  such  a  position  I  appeal  to  the  conscious 
persuasion  of  every  Irishman.  We  will  put  it  to  an  issue  r 
the  present  chief  governor  of  Ireland  i^  both  an  EagUsbmMi 
..Vot.  IL  1805.  4K  and 
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and  the  representatiye  of  English  government ;  I  will  asic 
the  hdki.  ^gentleman  whether  the  Irish  hate  him  ?    If  I  couM 
believe,  this  position,  what  could  I  think  of  the  protestant 
ascendancy,  and  what  must  I  think  of  the  British  connection 
and  government,  who  have  been  for  six  hundred  years  in 
possession  of  the  country  with  no  other  efiect,  according  to 
this  logic,  than  to  make  its  inhabitants  abhor  you  and  your 
generation  ?    But  this  position  contains  soniething  more  thafi 
a  departure  from  fact;  it  says,  **  Strike,  France;  strike,  Spain  ; 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  are  with  you :"  it  does  much 
more,  it  attempts  to  give  them  a  provocation ;  it  teaches  you 
to  hate  them,  and  them  to  think  so ;  and  thus  falsehood 
takes  its  chance  of  generating  into  a  fatal  and  treasonable 
truth.     The  hon.  gentleman  having  misrepresented  the  pre- 
sent generation,  mistates  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors,  and 
sets  forth  the  past  rcbel^ons  as  proceeding  entirely  from  re- 
ligion.    I  will  follow  him  to  those  rebellions,  and  shew,  be- 
yond his  powef  of  contradiction,  that  religion  Was  not,  and 
that  proscription  was,  the  leading  cause  of  those  rebellions. 
'  The  rebellion  of  1641,  or  let  me  be  controverted  by  any 
historian  of  authority,  did  not  proceed  from  religion;  it  did 
proceed  from  the  exteirmination  of  the  inhabitants  of  eight 
counties  in  Ulster,  and  from  the  foreign  and  bigoted  educa^ 
tion  of  the  cathoHc  clergy,  and  not  from  i-digion.     The  re- 
bellion of  the  pale  (for  it  was  totally  distinct  in  period  or 
cause  from  the  other)  did  not  proceed  from  religion  ;  loss  of 
the  graces;  they  resembled  your  petition  of  right,  except 
that  they  embraced  articles  for  the  security  of  property^ 
disarmament  of  the  catholics,  expulsion  of  them  in  that  dis- 
armed state  ffom  Dublin ;  many  other  causes,-— order  for 
the  execution  of  certain  priests.    Tou  will  not  forget  there 
was  an  order  to  banish  their  priests  in  James  the  First's  time^ 
and  to  shut  up  their  chapels  in  Charles  the  First's.    These 
were  the  causes.    There  was  another  cause :  you  were  in  re- 
bellion,   Sjcotland   was  in  rebellion!     There  was  another 
cause,   the  Jffeh  .govemmefit  was  in  rebellion ;   they  had 
taken  their  part  with  the  fepublicansi  and  i«4shed  to  draw 
into  treason  the  Irish  freeholders,  that  with  the  forfeiture  of 
another's  rebellion  they  might  supply  their  own.     I  go  back 
with  concern  to  those  times:  I  see  mnch  blood,  no  glory; 
but  I  have  the  consolation  to  find  that  the  causes  are  not 
lodged  in  the  religion  or  the  soil,  and  that  all  of  them  but 
the  proscriptive  cause  have  vanished.     I  follow  tlic  member 
to  another  rebellion,  the  which  shouM  properly  be  called  at 
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civil  war,  not  a  rebellion;  it  proceeded 'from  a  combination 
of  causes  which  exist  no  longer^  and  one  of  those   causes 
y^2s  the  abdicating  king  at  the  head  of  the  catholics,  and 
another  cause  was  the  violent  proscription  carried  on  against 
the  catholics  by  the  opposite  and  then   prevailing  party. 
These  causes  are  now  no  more ;  or  will  the  member  say  there  • 
i$  now  an  abdicating  prince,  or  now  a  ^pish  plot,  or  now  a 
pretender  ?    There  are  causes,  most  certainly,  sufficient  to 
alarm  you«  but  very  different,  and  such  as  can  only  be  combated 
by  a  conviction  that,  as  destinies  are  now  disposed  of,  it  is 
not  the  powqr  of  the  catholics  which  can  destroy,  or  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  catholics  that  can  save  you.     The  conclusion  I 
draw  from  the  history  above  alluded  to,  is  very  different  from 
that  drawn  by  the  member,  and  far  more  healing ;   conclu-  • 
sions  to  shew  the  evils  arising  from  foreign  connections  on 
one  side,  and  from  domestic  proscription  on  the  other.     If 
all  the  blood  shed  on  these  occasions;  if  the  many,  fights  in 
the  first,  aiidthe  signal , battles  in  the  second  period,  and  the 
consequences  of  those  battles  to  the  defeated  and  the  tri* 
umphant,  to  the  sjave  that  fled,  and  the  s]ave  that  followed, 
dxall  teach    our    country  the  wisdom  of  conciliation,    I 
congratulate  her  on  those  deluges  lOf  blood :  if  not,  I  submit,- 
and  lament  her  £»te,  and  deplore  her  understanding,  which 
would  render  not  only  the  blessings  of  Providence,  but  its 
visitations  fruitless,  and  transmit  what  was  the  curse  of  our 
Others  as  the  inheritance  of  our  children. 
^  The  learned  gentleman  proceeds  to  mistate  a  period  of  loo. 
years,  namely,  the  centyry  that  followed  the  revolution,  and^ 
this  he  makes   a  period  of  open  or  concealed  rebellions. 
The  sources  of  hts  darkness  and  misinformadon  arc  to  be 
found  in  history  and  revelation.     Of  his  charges  against  that^ 
period  he  brings  no  proofs  none  of  those  on  the  same  side 
with  him  can  bring  any.  *  They  heard  from  such  a  one,  who 
heard  from  such  a  one  :  I  taeither  believe  them  nor  such  a  one, 
and  I  desire  so  many  generations  may  not  be  convicted  on 
evidence  that  would  not  be  admitted  against  the  vilest  caitiff'; 
andthat  against  evidence  by  which  that  vilest  caitiff^  would- 
be  acquitted,  against  the   authority  of  four  acts  of  parlia- 
ment;  the  act  of  1778,  which  declares  their  loyalty  for  a- 
long  series  of  years,  that  of  1782,  that  of  1792,  and  that  of 
1793  ;  and  farther  against  the  declared  sense  of  government, 
who,  in  the  year   1 762,  proposed  to  raise  four  catholic  regi- 
ments, because  the  catholics  had  proved  their  allegiance  *,  and 
against  the  authority  of  the  then  Irish  primatCi  who  sup« 
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ported  that  mcasuve,   uid  in  his  speech  en  ttat  subject* 
assigns  as  his  reason,  that,  after  his  perusal  of  .Mr*  Murray's 
papers,  nothing  ^ppesarcd-  against  the  Irish  catholics  of  anjr 
connection  whatsoever  with  the  rebellion  of  that  periodU  The 
member  proceeds  to  the  rebellion  of   1 798,   and  thaa  he . 
charges  to  the  catholics  ^  and  against  hia  charge  I  appeal  ta 
the  committee  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  in  I797»  ist, 
which  it  sets  forth  the  rebel  muster,   containing  99»ooo 
northerns  enrolled  in  rebellion,  and  all  the  northern  counties 
organised.    At  the  time  in  which  the  committee  of  the  hosaso 
of  commons  states  the  rebellion  of  the  north,  the  dispatdin/ 
of  government  acknowledged  the  all^iance  of  the  south. 
To  those  dispatches  I  appeal,  written  at  the  time  of  Hoche's 
projected  invasion,  and  applauding  the  attachment  and  lo^ 
alty  of  the  southern  counties,  and  their  exertions  to  assiat . 
the  army  on  its  march  to  Cork  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the- 
French.    If  you  ask  how  the  rebellion  spread,  and  involved, 
the  catholics,  I  will  answer  and  tell  you,  that  ai  long  as  the 
proscriptive  system  continues,  there  wiU  be  in  our  country  «, 
staminal  weakness,  rendering  the  distempers  to  which  so* 
dety  is  obnoxious,  not  only  dangerous,  but  deadly.     Every 
epidemic  disease  wiU  bring  the  chxonic  distemper  into- action.. 
It  is  the  grqiestone  in  the  hand  of  death,  which  strikes  witK 
the  force  oif  a  thunderbolt.    If  you  have  any  apprehensioiL 
on  this  account,  the  error  is  to  be  foond  in  yourselves ;  ia 
human  policy,  not  in  religicm  f  in  the  fallibility  of  man,  not 
of  God.    It  you  wish  to  strip  rebellion  of  ita  hope^t  France 
of  her  expectations,  refbtm  that  policy  {  you  will  gain  a  vic^^ 
lory  over  the  enemy  when  you  gain  a  conquest  over  your- 
selves.   But  I  will  tor  a  moment  accede  to  the  member's 
statement  against  ^Kts  and  history:  what  is  his  inference  f 
'  during  one  hundred  years  of  the  proscriptive  system,  this 
state  has  been  in  imminent  danger :  therefore,  adds  he,  couw 
tinne  the^ystcm  $  here  is  the.  regimen  under  which  you  have 
declined — ^persevere.    But  the  member  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  you  cannot  hope  to  reconcile  whom  you  cannot  hope  to. 
satisfy ;  and  he  iiastancea  the  repeal  of  the  penal  code.    I 
deny  the  instances:  the  repeal  in  1778  and  1782  did^ reconcile- 
end  did  satisfy ;  and  accordingly  you  will  find  that  the  Irisk 
catholics  in  1779,  1780,  1781,  and  1783,  were  active  and 
unanimous  to  repel  the  invasion  threatened  at  that  time,  when 
the  French  rode  in  the  Channel,  and  Ireland  was  left  to  the 
oare  of  4$ooo  regulars,. and  was  only  defiended  from  invasion 
by  the  spirit  and  loyalty  of  the  catholics,  in  hanoaony  and  m 
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sirms  wHh  their  protestant  brethren.  The^^peal  of  a  pno- 
cifial  part  of  the  penal  code,  in  I793>  did  not  reconcile,  and' 
did  not  satisfy :  it  was  because  the  Irish  government  of  that 
time  was  an  tncmy  to  the  repeal  and  to  the  catholics,  and 
prevented  the  good  effects  of  that  measure.  'J  hat  govern-^ 
ment>  in  the  summer  pf  1792}  had  sent  instructions  (I  knoir 
the  fact  to  be  so)  lio  the  grand  JBriesi  to  enter  into  rescrfu^^ 
tions  against  the  claiois  of  the  catholics.  Tlieir  leading  mi- 
nister opposed  himself  at  one  of  the  ^otmty  meetings,  and  took  a 
memorable  post  of  hostility  and  publicity.  When  the  petition  of 
the  catholics  was  recommended  in  the  king^s  speech  in  lypjt' 
the  Irish  minister  answered  the  king,  and  with  unmeasorni 
severity  attacked  the  petitioners.  When  the  bill  introduced  m 
consequence  of  his  majest/s  recommendation  was  in  pro-^ 
gress,  the  same  minister,  with  as  unmeasured  severity^  attacked- 
the  billj  and  repeated  his  severity  against  the  catholics.  When 
the  same  bill  of  reconciliati<Hl,  in  consequence  of  the  recom*. 
meadation  and  reference  of  the  petition>  was  on  its  passage, 
the  Irish  government  attempted  to  hang  the  leading  mea 
among  the  petitioners,  and  accordingly  Mr<  Bird  and  Mr.- 
Hamil  were  by  these  orders  indicted  for  a  capital  offence,  I' 
think  it  was  defenderism ;  and  so  little  ground  was  there  far 
the  charge  that  those  men  were  triumphantly  acquitted,  and 
the  witnesses  of  the  crown  so  flagrantly  perjured^  that  the 
judge,  I  have  heard>  recommended  a  prosecution,  'lliese.were* 
the  causes  why  the  Repeal  q(  1793  did  not  satisfy ;  and  in  ad< 
dition  to  these>  because  the  Irish  government  took  care  that 
the  catholics  should  receive  no  benefit;  therefore  opposing 
these  with  their  known  partisans  and  dependents  in  the  cor«" 
poration  of  Dublin,  when  they  sought  for  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  seldom  giving  any  office  (there  are  very  few  instances  ii| 
which  they  got  any)  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
and  .always  attacking  their  characters  from  a  court  press ;  so 
that  the  aversion  of  the  Irish  government  stood  in  the  jdace- 
of  disqualiiication  by  law,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Irish  misiister 
succeeded  to  the  hostility  of  statute.  'The  catholics,  some  of 
them  I  know,  thought  so,  and  there  are  gentlemen  now  in  por^ 
liament  to  whom  they  communtcaf  ed  their  sentiments,  that 
they  would  prefer  their  situation  before  the  repeal  of  1793,  to 
the  situation  which  followed ;  inasmuch  as  they  experienced 
in  the  then  Irish  government  a  more  deadly  and  more  active 
enemy  than  before  they  had  experienced  in  the  law«  I  refor 
to  the  speech^  delivered  and  published  at  t,he  time  by  the 
ministers  and  serTanta  of  the  Irish  government,  and  persisted 
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m  and  delivered  since.  There  you  will  see  an  attack  on  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  from  the  time  of  their  address  for 
free  trade,  such  as  were  glorious  as  well  as  those  that  were 
intemperate  j  without  discrimination  or  moderation :  there 
you  will  sec  the  Irish  ministry  engaged  in  a  wretched  squab- 
ble with  the  catholic  committee,  and  that  catholic  committee 
replying  on  that  ministry,  and  degrading  it  more  than  it  had 
degraded  itself^  and  you  will  further  perceive  the  members 
of  that  ministry  urging  their  charges  against  the  meinbers  of 
that  committee,  to  dbqualify  other  catholics  who  were  not  of 
the  committee,  b^t  opposed  k :  so  that  by  their  measures 
against  the  one  part  of  the  catholics,  and  their  invective 
against  the  otlicr,  they  take  care  to  alienate,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  the  whole  body.  The  fact  is,  the  project  of  conciliation 
in  1793,  recommended  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  was 
defeated  by  the  Irish  cabinet,  which  was  at  that  time  on  that 
subject  in  opposition,  and  being  incensed  at  the  British  cabinet 
for  the  countenance  afforded  to  the  catholicsj  punished  the 
htter,  and  sowed  those  seeds  which  afterwards",  in  conjunction 
with  other  causes,  produced  the  rebellion. — I  leave  the  mem* 
ber,  and  proceed  to  discuss  the  differences  now  remaining 
that  discriminate  his  majesty's  subjects  of  the  protestant  and 
catholic  persuasion.  Before  ve  consider  how  far  we  differ,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  how  far  wc  agree.  We  acknowledge 
the  same  God,  the  same  Redeemer,  the  same  consequences  of 
redemption,  the  same  Bible,  and  the  same  Testament.  Agree- 
ing in  this,  wc  cannot,  as  far  as  respects  religion,  quarrel 
about  the  remainder,  because  their  merits  as  christians  must 
in  onr  opinion  outweigh  their  demerits  as  catholics,  and  re- 
duce our  religious  distinctions  to  a  difference  about  the  eu- 
charist,  the  mass,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  matters  which  may 
form  a  diSference  of  opinion,  but  not  a  division  of  interests. 
The  infidel  under  these  circumstances  would  consider  us 
as  the  same  religionists,  just  as  the  French  would  consider 
you,  and  cut  you  down,  as  the  same  community.  See  whe- 
ther we  arc  not  agreed  a  litter  farther,  and  united  by  statute, 
fts  well  as  religion.  The  preambles  of  three  acts  declare  the  ca* 
tholics  to  be  loyal  subjects ;  the  act  of  1778  declares  that  they, 
have  been  so  for  a  series  of  years ;  the  same  act  declares  that 
they  should  be  admitted  into  the  blessings  of  the  constitution  s 
the  act  <tf  1 79  3  goes  farther,  and  admits  them  into  a  participation 
of  those  blessings.  Thus  is  the  principle  of  identification  esta- 
biished  by  thel^w  of  the  land,  aiid  thus  are  the  catholics  by 
that  bw  proclaimed  to  be  innocent^  and  the  calumniators  of 
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the  catholics  guiltj.  Let  us  consider  their  situation  under  these 
laws,  professedly  and  in  principle  admitted  to  every  thing  ex- 
cept seats  in  parliament,  and  certain  offices  of  state ;  they  are^ 
in  fact,  excluded  from  every  thing  under  the.  circumstances  of 
paying  for  every  thing  ;  the  few  places  they  enjoy  make  no 
exception ;  they  pay  their  proportion  to  the  navy,  and  con- 
tribute one  third  to  its  numbers,  :^Kt  have  not  a  commission  : 
they  contribute  to  the  expences  c^f  the  army,  and  to  one  third 
of  its  numbers,  and  have  not  a  commission :  and  shall  I 
now  6e  asked  how  are  the  catholics  affected  by. this,  or 
be  told  that  the  catholic  body  would  not  be  served  by 
the  removal  of  this  ?  How  would  the  protestant  body  be  af- 
fected, if  only  removed  from  the  state,  the  parliament,  the 
navy,  and  the  army  ?  In  addition  to  this  I  am  to  add  the 
many  minor  injuries  done  to  the  catholics  in  ways  that  must 
be  felt,  and  cannot  be  calculated  j  the  inestimable  injury  done  to 
the  catholic  mind  by  precluding  it  from  the  objects  of  ambi- 
tion, and  to  the  catholic  spirit  by  exposing  it  to  the  taunts 
and  insults,  (you  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  an  instance,)  such 
as  are  uttered  by  the  vilest  of  the  protestants  against  the 
first  of  the  catholics.  I  am  to  add  the  mischief  done  to  the 
morals  of  the  country  by  setting  up  a  false  standard  of  merit, 
by  which  men  without  religion,  moral  or  public  integrity, 
shall  obtain,  by  an  abhorrence  of  their  fellow  subjects,  credit 
and  consequence,  and  acquire  an  impunity  for  selling  the 
whole  community,  because  they  detest  a  part  of  it.  You  sec 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  part  of  the  Society  to  afflict  the 
other  w^ithout  paying  the  penalty,  and  feeling  the  conse- 
quences of  its  own  policy  in  the  reaction  of  its  own  bad  pas* 
sions  on  itself.  I  am  to  add  ^he  mischief  done  to  the  peace 
of  the  country,  when  the  spirit  of  religious  discord  descends 
to  the  lower  order  of  people,  and  the  holiday  becomes  a  riot: 
atid  when  the  petty  magistrate  turns  chapman  and  dealer  in 
politics,  turns  theologian  and  robber,  makes  for  himself  a 
situation  in  the  country  formed*  out  of  the  monstrous  lies  he 
tells  of  his  catholic  neighbours,  fabricates  false  panics  of  in- 
surrection and  invasion,  then  walks  forth  the  man  of  blood, 
his  creditors  tremble,  the  French  don't ;  and  atrocities,  which  . 
he  dare  not  commit  in  his  own  name,  perpetrates  for  the 
honour  of  his  king,  and  in  the  name  of  his  maker.  I  have 
heard  of  the  incivilization  of  Ireland  :  too  much  has  been  said 
on  that  subject.  I  deny  the  fact ;  a  country  exporting  above 
five  millions,  even  at  your  ofHcial  value,,  near  about  half  a 
million  of  corn,  three  millions  of  linen,  paying  eight  mil* 
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lions  to  the  state,  cannot  be  barfaorous;  a  tiatioh  connected  witb 
'  jon  for  SIX  hundred  years,  what  do  you  say  ?  cannot  be  bar* 
beutras.  If  France  should  say  su,  you  should  contradict  hexv 
because  it  is  not  on  Ireland)  but  on  yoa>  the  reflection  must 
fall.    But  if  any  thing,  however,  delays  the  perfect  and  ex«> 
tensive  dvilization  of  Irdandj  it  is  principally  her  religious 
animosity.  Examine  all  the  causes  of  human  misery,  the  tra^ 
gic  machinery  of  the  globe,  and  the  instruments  of  civil  rage 
and  domestic  murder,  and  you  find  no  demon  is  like  it,  be- 
cause it 'privileges  all  the  rest,  and  ama^amates  with  infide- 
lity as  well  as  murder,  and  conscience,  which  restrains  othcr 
victs,  becomes  a  prompter  here»   To  restrain  this  waste,  and 
this  conquest  exercised  over  vour  understanding,  your  moraU, 
and  your  fortune,  my  hon.  n*iend  makes  his  motion.    The 
present  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  has  done  much  to  reconcile, 
but  Itis  mild  integrity  and  good  sense  n\ust  be  aided  by  par- 
liament. Comes  let  us  hear  the  objectors.  The  catholics,  they 
say,  should  not  have  political  power.  "Why,  they  have  it  aU 
ready :  they  got  it  when  you  gave  them  landed  property,  and 
they  got  it  when  you  gave  them  the  elective  franchise:     **  Be 
it  enacted,  tliat  the  catholics  shall  be  capable  of  holding  afl 
offices,  civil  and  military,  except,"  (and  then  the  act  excludes 
a  certain  numeration).    This  is  the  act  of  1797,  and  is  not 
this  poUtical  power  allowed  by  act  of  parliament  r  so  that  the 
objection  goes  not  so  much  against  the  petition,  as  against  the 
law,  and  the  law  is  the  answer  to  it.   The  reasons  they  give 
for  objecting  to  the  law  are,   first,  that  the  catholics  do  «ot 
acknowledge  the^king  to  be  the  head  of  their  church.  To 
require  a  persoil   of  the  catholic  faith  to  acknowlei^  a 
person  of  another  religion,  who  makes  no  very  encouraging^ 
declarations  towards  them,  to  be  the  bead  of  the  catholic 
church,  is  going  very  far;  but  to  make  the  withholding  such 
acknowledgment  the  test  of  disaffection  is  much  farther; 
farther  than  reason,  and  farther  than  the  law,  which  does  not 
require  such  test,  but  is  satisfied  with  a  negative  oath  :  and . 
therefore,  the  presbyterian,  who  makes  no  such  acknowledge* 
ment,  may  sit  in  parliament.    So  that  here  the  objector  is  an*^ 
Bwercd  again  by  the  law,  and  the  reason  he  gives  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  law  shows,  that  the  legislature  is  wiser  than  he  is; 
the  reason  alleged  is,  that  he  who  allows  his  majesty  to  be 
the  head'  of  his  church,  has  more  allegiance,  because  he  ac* 
knowledges  the  king  in  more  capacities.  According  to  this, 
the  Turk  has  more  allegiance  than  either,  for  he  acknow« 
ledges  the  grand  seignior  in  all  capacities  i  and  the  English* 
•  man. 
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man  has  less  allegiance  than  any  other  subject  in  Europe^  be- 
cause, whereas  other  European  subjects  acknowledge  their 
king  in  a  legislative,  as  well  as  an  executive  capacity,  the 
English  acknowledge  their  king  in  the  latter  capacity  only. 
But  such  men  know  not  how  to  estimate  allegiance,  which  is 
not  measured  by  the  powers  which  you  allow,  but  by  the  pri- 
vileges which  you  keep ;  thus  your  allegiance  is  of  an  higher 
order,  because  it  is  rendered  for  the  proud  circumstances  b^ 
longing  to  an  Englishmen ;  to  the  peer  who  has  his  rank,  the 
conunoner  who  has  his  privileges,  and  the  peasant  who  has 
magna  charta :  the  catholic  too,  he  has  an  interest  in  his  alle^ 
giance  j  increase  that  interest,  that  is,  increase  this  privilege^ 
you  increase  the  force  of  the  obligatiop,  and  with  it  your  own 
security.  But  here,  again,  the  objector  interposes,  and  al« 
kges  that  the  catholic  does  not  only  not  acknowledge  the 
king  to  be  the  head  of  their  cliurch,  but  acknowle^lges  a 
foreign  power*  ^Vhom  ?  1  cannot  find  him  i  thpre  was,  in«* 
deed,  a  power  which  you  set  up  in  the  last  war,  and  guarded 
with  your  troops.  Is  that  the  memory  at  which  gendemen  trem^ 
ble?  a  sort  of  president  or  chair,  in  w|iQse  nao^  the  business 
of  the  catholic  church  is  conducted  j  for  whom  no  catholic 
would  fight,  and  against  whom  the  Irish  patholfc  would  fightj 
if  he  came  into  their  country  at  the  head  of  an  inv^iding 
arniy — they  have  said  so.  You  will  recollect  how  little  you 
yourselves  feared  that  name,  when  you  encompassed  and  pre- 
served it  at  the  very  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion ;  s^nd  now  do 
gentlemen  set  it  up,  and  bring  it  back  again  into  the  world  as 
a  principle  to  influence  the  action  of  the  Irish  ?  But  then  I 
have  received  an  answer  to  this;  and  that  Bonaparte  has 
gotten  possession  of  the  power  apd  p^^n  of  the  pope.  Wha^ 
power  ?  He  had  no  power  before  his  captivity,  and  therefore 
he  became  a  captive ;  he  has  no^  found  his  power  in  his  cap* 
tivity.  Or  will  you  say  that  he  could  now  disband  an  Aus* 
trian  army,  or  an  Irish  army ;  or  that,  if  he  were  to  issue  out 
his  excommunications,  your  seamen  or  soldiers  would  desert  ?. 
Such  the  power  of  the  pope— such  your  fear  of  it,  and  such  is 
the  force  of  their  argument :  what  is  the  policy  of  it  ?  Bona-^ 
parte  has  gotten  the  pope  i  give  him  the  catholics.  But  here 
the  objector  interposes  again,  and  tells  us  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  harmony  with  the  catholics,  inasmuch  as  they  deliver  the 
protestants  to  damnation.  Gravely  they  say  this,  soberly 
they  say  this  in  a  morning ;  and,  according  to  this,  you  must 
not  only  repeal  your  laws  of  toleration,  but  you  must  disband 
part  of  your  army  and  your  navy,  and  disqualify  your  electors. 
VouII.  1805.  4L  Tl^^ 
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The  eatliolic  who  hears  this^  produces  a  protestant  creed 
tt'hich  docs  the  same  thing)  and  damns  his  sect  likewise.  The 
infidel  who  listens  agrees  with  both,  and  triumphs  i  and  su^ 
gests  that  it  were  better  not  to  cast  6ff  your  people,  but  to 
&ake  oflF  your  religion.    So  Volney  makes  all  sects  contend 
and  all  conquer,  and  religion  the  common  victim.    The  tmtli 
is,  exclusive  salvation  was  the  common  frenzy  of  all  sects,  and 
is  the  religion  of  none  -,  and  is  now  not  only  rejected  by  all, 
but  laughed  at :  so  burning  one.  another,  as  well  as  damnin^f 
tae  another.     Tou  can  produce  instances*-^they  can  produce 
instances :  it  was  the  habit  of  the  early  christians  to  anathe.* 
iKiatise  all  sects  but  their  own.    No  religion  can  stand,  if  men» 
without  regard  to  their  God,  and  with  regard  only  to  con* 
troversT,  sh^l  rake  out  of  the  rubbish  of  antiquity,  the  obso- 
lete and  quaint  follies  of  the  sectarians,  and  affront  the  majestjf^ 
•f  the  Almighty  with  the  impudent  catalogue  of  their  de* 
Tices ;  and  it  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  proscriptive  sys« 
tern,  that  it  helps  to  continue  this  shocking  cdntest-*-theolo* 
gian  against  theologian — polemic  against  polemic,  until  the  two 
snadmea  defame  their  common  parent,  and  expose  their  com* 
mon  religion.    With  arguments  such  as  those,  it  is  urged  tha^ 
the  laws  were  in   error  which  gave  the  catholic  political 
power  $  and  it  is  further  added,  that  he  will  use  that  politic^ 
power  to  destroy  the  church.     I  don't  think  they  have  now 
said  he  will  destroy  the  preset  state  of  property  ^  bigotry  has 
retired  from  that  part,  and  has  found  out  at  last  that  the  ca^ 
tholics  cannot  repeal  the  act  of  settlement  in  Ireland,  by  which 
the  property  of  the  country  was  asceftaiped,  until  they  be* 
eome  the  parliament  j  nor  become  the  parUamemt  till  they 
j^  the  landed  property  of  the  country  j  and  that  when  they 
ftt  that  property,  that  they  will  tiot  pass  an  act  to  set  aside 
their  titles.  Further,  it  is  now  understood,  fhat  the  protestant 
title  is  by  time ;  that  there  are  few  old  catholic  proprietors-*- 
t  multitude  of  new  ones;  that  the  catholic  tenantry  hold 
imder  protestant  titles,  and  therefore  that  there  is,  in  support 
6f  the  present  state  of  propdty  in  Ireland,  not  only  the 
strength  of  the  protestant  interest,  bu$  the  physical  force  of 
the  catholics ;  therefore  the  objectors  have  judiciously  retired 
^m  that  ground,  and  now  object  to  catholic  power  as  ceiw 
tapi  to  .destroy  the'  protestant  church— how  ?  They  must  do 
it  by  act  of  legislation,  or  by  act  of  force :  by  act  of  legisla» 
tion*  they  cannot,  and  by  force  they  will  not.    They  won't 
^y  act  ot  force,  because  the  measures  proposed,  which  don^ 
Ijp.to  itxcTfease  that  force,  49  gp  decisively  to  remote  the  m* 
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mosltf .    Or  wOl  you  say,  when  you  give  thcin  cvei*y  tiiripo-* 

ral  motive  to  allegiance,  they  will  become  rebek  ?  ths^  wheii 

indeed  they  had  rights  of  religion,  rights  of  property,  right* 

of  election,  they  were  loyal ;  but  when  you  gratified  their 

ambition  likewise,  then  they  became  disaffected,  and  ready  ta 

aacrifice  all  their  temporal  rights  and  political  gratifications—^ 

in  order  to  do  what  ?  To  get  a  larger  income  for  their  clergy  i 

that  is,  that  their  bishops  should  drink  more  claret,  weai^     ^ 

finer  clothes,  and  with  whose  assistance  should  they  do  this  i 

With  ihe  aid  of  the  French,  who  starve  their  clergy.     The 

ordinary  principles  of  action,  the  human  riiotives  that  direct 

.other  men,  according  to  these  reasoilers,  are  not  to  be  found 

in  the  catholic    Nature  is  in  him  reversed  t  he  b  not  in'-» 

fluenced  by  the  love  of  family,  of  property,  of  privileges,  of 

power,  or  any  human  passions,  according  to  his  antagonists^ 

no  more  than  his  antagonists  are  influencol  by  human  reason^ 

tnd  therefore  it  is  these  reasoners  deal  mostly  in  the  prophetic 

ttrain  ;  with  a  prophet's  fury  and  his  Mindney — widi  mudi 

ileal,  and  no  religion*    I  would  ask  then,  what  audiority 

have  they  for  thus  introducing  the  church  as  an  obstacle  to 

the  advamages  of  the  state  ?  Is  it  pc^tical,  or  is  it  moral,  t^ 

dq>rive  the  catholic  of  the  firanchises  of  the  constttntion,  he* 

cause  they  contribute  to  the  church,  lest,  on  obtaining  those 

franchises,  they  should  pass  laws  withholding  that  contribU4> 

tion  ?  as  if  you  had  any  right  to  make  that  suppoaiticm,  or  any 

right  to  insist  on  that  poilous  monopoly,  triiich  should  ex^ 

dude  them  at  once  from  church  and  state,  that  they  might. 

pay  for  both  without  compensation.    The  great  preachers  of 

our  capital  have  not  said  so.    Mr.  Dunn,  wat  meek  sfurit  of 

the  gospel — ^he  has  not  said  so.    Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  strain 

of  piety,  morals,  and  eloquence-^he  has  not  said  so.    Npr  the 

great  luminary  himself— he  who  has  wrung  from  his  own 

breast,  as  it  were,  near  6o,oool.  by  preaching  for  public  dia- 

rities,  and  has  stopped  the  mouth  of  hunger  wkh  its  own 

bread— he  has  not  said  so.    I  ask  not  what  politicianf  may 

instil  and  may  whisper ;  but  what  have  the  laoouring  clergy-^ 

men  preached  2nd  practised  f 

'  Blit  the  revolution,  it  feems,  is  an  eternal  ban  they  find 
the  principles  of  flavery  in  the  revolution*  as  they  have  found 
thoie  of  darknefs  in  the  revelation*  If  they  mean  to  mea' 
fure  the  privijeges  of  the  empire  by  the  model  exifttng  at 
the  revolution,  they  muft  impofe  on  Ireland  eternal  pro* 
foiptiooi  fur  at  that  time  fiie  was  deprived  of  the  rights  uC 
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trade  and  conftitution,  and  the  catholics  of  all  rights  what- 
ibever ;  and  they  muft  inapofe  on  the  empire  two  oppofite 
principles  of  adion,  the  free  fyftem  for  England,  and  the 
profcnptive  principle  for  the  reft.    '^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  naake 
Ireland  fight  for  Britiih  liberty  and  Irim  ezclufion.    "nieir 
ETgument  is  therefore  not  only  a  wicked  wiih,  hot  a  vain 
one.     Nor  is  this  the  pradice  of  other  countries;    thofe 
countries  do  not  require  the  religion  of  the  public  oflBcer  Co 
be  the  religion  of  the  ftate;  their  praAice  has  been  noto-> 
riottfly  otherwife:  they  who  faid  the  contrary  labour  under 
a  glaring  error.    Nor  will  you  be  able  to  encounter  France 
and  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  if  they  ihould  avail  them« 
felves  of  the  talents  of  all  their  people,  aad  you  will  oppofe 
them  by  only  a  part  of  yours,  and  while  you  deprive  yourielf 
of  the  hill  firength  of  thofe  talents,  expofe  your&lf  to  their 
animofity.  It  follows  then,  whether  you  look  to  the  principlea 
of  liberty  or  empire,  that  you  cannot  make  the  profcriptive 
fyftem  exifting  at  the  revolution  the  meafure  ot  the  other 
parts  of  your  empire ;  you  muft  then  make  the  principles  of 
the  revolution  that  meafure.     What  are  thofe  principles  ? 
Civil  and  religious  liberty.    They  exifted  at  that  time  in 
full  force  for  you,  they  exifted  as  feminal  principles  for  us^ 
they  were  extended  to  the  proteftant  part  of  Ireland  a  cea- 
tury  after,  they  remain  now  to  be  extended  to  the  catholics. 
Then  will  your  revolution  be  completed*  not  overthrown ; 
then  will  you  extend  the  principles  of  your  empire  on  thofe 
of  your  conftitution,  and  have  lecured  an  uniformity  of  ac- 
tion by  creating  an  identity  of  intereft;  thus  will  you  have 
jimpliAcd  the  imperial  and  conftitutional  motions  to  the  one 
and  the  fame  principle  of  adion,  moving  you  in  your  home 
and  in  your  imperial  orbit,  informing  the  body  of  your 
laws,  and  vivifying  the  mafs  of  your  empire. 

The  petition  of  the  county  of  Oxford  dates  the  catholics 
have  been  ever  enemies  to  freedom,  juft  as  the  controver- 
iialifts  have  faid  the  catholics  muft  be  enemies  to  the  ktoff. 
The  revolution,  from  whofe  benefits  you  are  to  exclude 
the  catholics,  was  founded  on  a  model  formed  and  mould-- 
ed  by  catliolics,  the  declaration  of  right  being  almoft  eiflire« 
ly  declaratory  of  rights  and  privileges  fecured  by  your  ca« 
tbolic  anceftors.  One  of  your  great  merits  at  the  revolution 
wjs  not  to  have  exceeded  that  model,^  but  on  the  contrary 
you  reftrained  popular  viAory,  and  reftored  eftablilbraentr, 
and  with  then)  kindled  a  modeft  fpirit,  which  Ikis  outlaftc4 
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4;he  French  coaflagratian,  a  vital  heat,  which  then  cheerecT 
you,  which  now  ihould  cheer  the  catholic,  arid  giving  light 
and  life  to  both,  I  hope  will  be  eternal. 

The  great .  objeds,  church,  ftate»  and  property,  I  adopt 
vrith  the  controveriialift,  and  beg  to  refcue  them  from  his 
wifdom,  and  to  give  them  for  their  fupport  the  phyiical 
force  of  the  catholic  body,  inafmuch  as  our  danger  doe^ 
sot  arife  from  the  polfible  abufe  of  his  confiitutionai  power, 
but  from  the  poifible  abufe  of  his  phyfical  thoughts  to  ob- 
tain that  conititutional  power.     In  all  this  debate  you  will 
obferve  we  argue  as  if  we  had  but  one  enemy,  the  catholic, 
and  we  forget  the  French:  and  here  what  I  laid  to  the  Irifh 
parliament,  on  the  catholic  queflion,  I  will  repeat  to  you. 
I  faid  to  them,  ^*  The  poft  you  take  is  unfavourable,i^inde^ 
pendency  of  the  Britilh  parliament,  exclufion  of  the  Irilh 
catholics^  a  pofl  to  be  kept  againft  the  power  of  one  coun- 
try, and  the  freedom  of  the  other."     I  now  fay  to  you. 
The  poft  you  would  take  is  unfavourable,  a  portion  that 
would  keep  France  in  check  and  Ireland  in  thraldom,  to  be^ 
held  againft  the  power  of  one  country  and  the  freedom  of 
the  other.    There  are  three  fyftems  for  Ireland :  one  fucb 
as  primate  Boulton  has  difclofed,  a  fyftem  to  fet  the  people 
at  variance  on  account  of  religion,  that  the  government 
might  be  ftrong  and  the  country  weak;  a  fyftem  fuch  a  one 
as  prevailed  when  I  broke  her  chain,  which  made  the  mi- 
nifier  too  ftrong  for  the  conftituiion  and  the  country,  too 
weak  for  the  enemy;  a  fyftem  which  one  of  its  advocates 
has  defcribed,  when  he  faid  the  proteftants  of  Ireland  were 
a  garrifon  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  which  another  gen- 
tleman has  defcribed  when  he  coniidered  Ireland. as  a  caput 
mortuum.    This  fyftem  has  failed  ;  it  ought  to  b^e  failed  ; 
it  was  a  party  government  and  a  part^  god. 

There  is  another,  extermination,  that  will  not  do— the  ex- 
termination of  three  millions  of  men  would  be  no  eafy  tafk 
in  execution,  no  very  charitable  meafure  in  conception. 
The  juftices  of  1641  had  dreamed  of  it,  Cromwell  had  at- 
tempted^ Harrington  had  talked  of  it.  I  hold  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  people,  and  even  of  their  hierarchy,  to  be  fuch 
an  experiment  as  will  not  be  propofed  by  any  gentleman 
who  is  perfedly  in  his  fenfes.  Exterminatibn,  then,  wiK 
not  do ;  what  is  left?  The  partial  adoption  of  the  catholics 
has  failed,  the  eradication  of  the  catholics  cannot  be  ar- 
tempted,  the  abiolute. incorporation  remains  alone;  there  is 
.  HO  others  or  did  you  think  it  neceftary  to  unite  with  the 
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ItiH)  parliament*  aod  do  hefitate  to  identify  with  the  people  ? 
See  whether  you  can  conduft  your  erapire  on  any  other 
principle.  The  better  to  illuftrate  this,  and  in  order  to  aC' 
certain  the  principles  of  your  empire,  funrey  its  Comprehen- 
£on,  computing  your  VV eft  Indies,  and  your  eafiem  domi- 
aions.  England  has  now,  with  all  deference  to  her  mode- 
ration,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  globe.  On  what  prin- 
ciple will  ihe  govern  that  proportion?  On  the  principles  on 
which  Providence  governs  that  and  the  remainder.  When 
you  make  your  dominions  commenfurate  with  a  great  por- 
tion of  her  works,  you  ihould  make  vour  laws  analogous  to 
her  difpenfations.  As  there  is  no  luch  thing  as  enclufive 
Providence,  fo  neither,  confideriog  the  extent  of  your  em-> 
pire,  Ibbuld  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  an  exclufive  empire,  but 
iiich  an  one  as  accommodates  to  peculiar  habits,  religious  pre. 
judices,  prepofleflions,  &c;  &c.  You  do  not,  in  your  dif parches 
to  your  generals,  fend  the  thirty-nine  articles :  you  know  the 
hieot  and  conqueror  are  incompatible ;  Lewis  XIV.  found 
it  fo.  You  know  that  no  nation  is  long  indulged  in  the 
exercife  of  the  two  qualities — bigotry  to  profcribe  at  home, 
ambition  to  difturb  abroad.  Such  was  your  opinion  when 
you  eftabliftied  popery  in  Canada ;  I  do  not  fpeak  of  Cor* 
iica— fuch  your  opinion  when  you  recruited  for  the  foot  in 
heland.  It  was  in  the  American  war  this  pradice  began : 
then  you  found  that  the  principle  of  exclufive  empire  would 
not  anfwer,  and  that  her  teft  was  not  who  fhould  fay  her 
prayers,  but  who  (hould  fight  her  battles.  On  the  fame 
principle  the  Irifh  militia,  which  muft  be  in  a  great  proportion 
catholic,  ftands;  and  on  the  fame  principle  the  Irim  yeoman*^ 
ry»  who  muft  be  in  a  confiderable  proportion  catholic,  ftands ; 
and  on  tlie  fame  principle  you  have  recruited  for  the  navy^ 
in  Ireland,  and  have  committed  your  fea  thunder  to  cathblie 
hands.  Suppofe  in  E^ypt  the  general  had  ordered  the  ca- 
tholics to  go  out  of  the  ranks ;  or  if,  in  one  of  your  feal 
£ghta,  tlie  admiral  had  ordered  all  the  catholics  on  fhore. 
what  had  been  the  canfequence?  It  is  an  argument  againfi 
the  profcripiive  fyftem,  that  if  adopted  praftically,  in  navy 
or  army,  the  navy  and  army  and  empire  would  evaporate. 
And  mall,  we  now  proclaim  thefe  men,  or  hold  fuch  Ian* 
guage'as  the  member,  language  which,  if  he  held  on  the  dsif 
of  battle,  he  muft  be  (hot ;  language  for  which,  if  a  catholic,' 
he  muft  be  lunged ;  fuch  as  you  defpifed  in  ttie  cafe  of  Cor- 
fiea  and  <if  Canada,  in  the  choice  of  your  allies,  in  the  re- 
cruiting your  army  and  your  nai^y,-  whenever  your  convtf* 
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tiience,  whenever  your  ambition*  whenever  yoiir  Intere^ 
requhred.  Or  let  us  turn  from  the  magnitude  of  your  em* 
pire  to  the  magnitude  of  its  danger,  and  you  will  obferve* 
that  whereas  £urope  was  heretofore  divided  in  many  fmall 
Rations  of  various  religions  making  part  of  their  Civil  policy, 
and  with  ailianees  influenced-  in  fome  degree  and  difeAel 
by  thofe  religious  di(lin£iions,  where  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom were  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  up  on  one  fide,  and  on  tlie 
other  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  fo  now  the  globe  has 
been  divided  anew.  England  and  Fi;jince,  you  have  taken 
a  firft  fituation  among  mankind;  you  are  of  courfe  excluded 
from  a  fecond:  Auftria  may  have  a  fecond  fituation,  Pruflia 
may  have  a  fecond,  but  England  feems  to  have  linked  her 
being  to  her  glory,  and  when  Ihe  ceafes  to  be  of  the  firft 
(he  is  nothing.  According  to  this  fuppofition,  and  it  is  a 
fuppofition  which  I  do  not  frame,  but  find  in  the  codntrv, 
the  day  may  not  be  very  remote  when  you  will  have  to  fignt 
for  bemg,  and  for  what  you  value  more  than  being,  the  an- 
cient renown  of  your  ifland/  You  have  faid  it  yourfelvesv 
and  you  have  added,  that  Ireland  is  your  vulnerable  part: 
why  vulnerable?  Vulnerable  becaufe  you  have  mifgoverned 
her.  It  may  then  happen  that  on  Irifli  ground,  and  by  an 
Irifli  hand,  the  deftinies  of  this  ancient  monarchy  called 
Great  Britain  may  be  decided.  Accordingly,  you  have  voted 
your  army,  but  you  have  forgot  to  vote  your  people;  you 
mufl  vote  their  paffions  likewile.  Their  horrors  at  the  French 
proceedings  will  do  much,  but  it  is  miferable  to  rely  on  the 
crimes  of  your  enemiev  always,  on  your  own  wifdom  never. 
'  Befides,  thofe  horrois  did  not  prevent  Pruflia  from  leaving 

{our  alliance,  nor  Auftria  from  making  peace,  nor^he  united 
rifhmen  from  making  war.  Loyalty  will  do  much,  but  yoa 
require  more—- patience  under  taxes,  fuch  as  are  increafed 
far  beyond  what  we  have  been  accuflomed  to,  from  one 
million  and  a  half  to  8,000,000;  nor  patience  only,  bntar* 
dour — the  ftrong  qualities,  not  fuch  as  the  fcolding  dialed 
of  certain  gentlemen  would  excite — the  fire,  a  fpirit  that  in 
the  cafe  of  an  invafion  will  not  fit  as  a  fpy  on  the  doubt 
of  the  day  and  calculate,  but,  though  the  nrft  battle  ihouid 
be  unfuccefsful,  would  come  out  with  a  defperate  fidelity^ 
and  embody  with  the  deftinies  of  England.  It  is  a  wretched 
thing  to  auc  how  would  they  aA  in  fuch  a  cafe?  What, 
after  a  connefiion  of  fix  hundred  vears,  to  thank  your  ad^ 
miral  for  your-  fafety,  or  the  winq,  or  any  thing  but  your 
own  wiidomi  and  therefore  tbequeftion  is  not  whether  the 
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catholics  iball  get  fo  many  feats,  but  whether  you  Ihatl  get 
fo  many  millions;  in  fucb  a  cafe  you  live  all  people.  Wbat 
IS  it  that  conftitutes  the  ftrength  and  health  of  England  but 
this  fort  of  vitality,  that  her  privileges,  like  her  money,  cir* 
culate  every  wberCi  and  center  no  where  ?  This  it  was  which 
equality  would  have  given,  but  did  not  give,  France;  this  it 
was  which  the  plain  fenfe  of  your  anceftors,  without  equa* 
lity,  did  give  the  £ngli(h ;  a  lomethipg  which  limited  her 
kings,  drove  her  enemies,  and  made  a  handful  of  men  fill 
the  world  with  their  name. 

Will  you,  in  your  union  with  Ireland^  withhold  the  re- 
gimen which  has  made  you  ftrong,  and  continue  the  regimen 
which  has  made  her  feeble?   You  will  fuither  recoiled, 
that  you  have  invited  her  to  your  patrimony,  and  hitherto 
you  have  given  her  taxes  and  additional  debt,  I  believe  it  is 
of  26,000,000.    The  other  part  of  your  patrimony,  I  ibould 
1>c  glad  to  fee  that.  Talk  plainly  and  honeftly  to  the  Irifh — 
'Tis  true  your  taxes  are  increafed,  and  your  debts  multipiied* 
but  here  are  our  privileges,  great  burthens  and  great  privi- 
leges: this  is  the  patrimony  of  England,  and  with  this  does 
ihe  afiefs,  recruit,  infpire,  confolidate.    But  the  proteftant 
afcendancy,  itts  faid,  alone  can  keep  the  country,  namely, 
the  gentry,  clergy,  and  nobility,  againft  the  French,  and 
without  ihe  people.     It  may  be  fo.     But,  in  1641,  above 
ten  thoufand  troops  were  fent  fix>m  England  to  ailift  that 
party ;  in  1189,  twenty-three  regiments  were  raifed  in  Eng* 
land  to  affift  them ;  in   1798  the  Engliih  militia  were  feat 
over  to  aflift  them.     What  can  be  done  by  fpirit  will  be 
done  by  them ;  but  would  the  city  of  London,  on  fuch  al* 
furance,  riik  a  guinea?   The  parliament  of  Ireland  did  riik 
every  thing,  and  are  now  nothing;  and  in  their  extind^ion 
left  this  inftru£iion,  not  to  their  pofterity,  for  they  have 
none,  but  to  you,  who  come  in  the  place  of  their  pofterity, 
not  to  depend  on  a  fe£t  of  religion,  nor  truft  the  final  iflue 
of  your  fortunes  to  any  thing  lefs  than  the  whole  of  your 
people. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland— of  that  aflembly  I  have  a 
parental  recolleSion.  1  fate  by  her  cradles,  I  followed  hes 
(earfe.  In  fourteen  years  (he  acquired  for  Ireland  what  you 
did  not  acquire  for  England  in  a  century — ^freedom  of  trade, 
independency  of  the  le^iilature,  independency  of  the  judges, 
ixdoration  of  the  final  judicature,  repeal  of  a  perpetual  mu* 
tiny  bill,  habeas  corpus  a£i,  nullum  tempus  a£t.  A  great 
work !  you  v^ill  exceed  it,  and  I  fliall  rejoice.    I  call  my 
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coutittynien  to  'witnefs  if,  in  that  buGnefs,  I  com^omifed 
the  ci&ims  of  my  country,  di'  temporifed  with  the  power  of 
England*    But  there  was  ond  thing  which  baffled  the  effort 
cf  the  patriot^  and  defeated  the  wifdom  of  the  fenate;  it 
was  the  folly  of  the  theologian.     When  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  rejeded  the  catholic  petition,  and  aflented  to  the 
catuninies  then  uttered  againft  th6  catholic  body,  on  that 
day  (he  roted  the  union.    If  you  fbould  adopt  a  limilar  con-^ 
du£t,  on  that  day  you  will  vote  the  ftparation*     Many  good 
and  pious  reafons  yon  may  give,  many  good  and  pious  rea-^ 
fens  fhe  gave^  arid  fiie  lies  there  with  her  many  good  and 
her  pious  reafons.     That  the  parliament  of  Ireland  fhould 
have  entertained  prejudices,  I  am  not  alloniflied;  but  tb4t 
you — ^that  you  who  have  as  individuals  and  as  conquerors 
i^iiited  a  great  part  of  the  globe,  and  have  feen  men  in  all 
their  modificattons,  and  Providence  in  all  her  way8''--thAt 
yoo,  now(  at  this  time  of  day«  Ihould  throw  dykes  againft 
the  pope  and  barriers  againft  the  catholic,  infiead  of  uniting 
with  that  catholic  to  throw  up  barriers  againft  the  French — - 
this  forprifes;   and,   in  addition  to  this,  that  you   fbould 
have  fet  up  the  pope  in  Italy  to  tremble  at  him  in  Ireland ; 
and  further^  that  you  (hould  have  profelled  to  have  placed 
yourfelf  at  the  head  of  a  chrifttan  not  a  proteftant  league,  td 
defend  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  Europe,  and  ihould 
deprive  of  their  civil  liberty  one  fifth  of  yourfelves,  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion— *this  furpril'es  me  \  and  alfo;  that 
?roa  (hould  prefer  to  buy  allies  bv  fubiidies  rather  than 
eliow  fubjefls  by  privileges;  ana  that  you  fhould  now 
ftand,  drawn  out  as  it  were  in  battalion,  16,000,000  againft, 
86,000,000,  and  ihould  at  the  fame  time  parali^e  a  iifth  of 
your  own  numbers,  by  excluding  ibem  from  ibme  of  the 
principal  benefits  of  your  conftitution,  at  the  very  time  you 
fay  all  your  numbers  are  inadequate,  unlefs'infp'tred  by  thofe 
very  privileges.     As  I  recommended  to  you  to  giVe  the  pri- 
vileges, fo  1  ihould  recommend  the  catholics  to  wait  cheer- 
fully and  dutifully.    The  temper  with  which  they  bear  the 
privation  of  power  and  privilege  is  evidence  of  their  qualifi- 
cation.    They  will  recolleft  the  ftrength  of  their   cafe, 
which  fets  them  above  impatience ;  they  will  recol)e6l  the 
growth  of  their  cafe,  from  the  time  it  was  firft  agitated  to 
the  prefent  moment,  and  in  that  growth  perceive  the  perifh- 
able  nature  of  the  objedions,  and  the  immortal  quality  of . 
•the  principle  they  contend  for;  they  will  further  recolleft 
what  they  have  gotten  already,  rights  of  religiony  rights  of 
Vol.  11.   1805.  4M  property^ 
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property,  and,  above  allt  the  ele^ive  francbife,  which  is  io  k^ 
felf  the  feminal principle  of  cverv thiogelfe.  With  aveilel  (• 
laden  they  will  be  too  wife  to  leave  the  harbour,  and  tnift 
the  fallacy  of  any  wind*    Nothing  can  prevent  the  ultimate 
fucceb  of  the  catholics  but  intemperance^  for  this  they  will 
be  too  wife.    The  charges  uttered  againft  them  they  will 
anfwer  by  their  allegiance.    So  ihould  I  fpeak  to  the  ca- 
tholics.   To  the  proteftant  I  would  fay — ^Yott  have  gotten 
the  land  and  powers  of  the  countryt  and  it  now  remains  to 
make  thofe  acquiiitions  eternal.    Do  not  you  fee,  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  ftate  and  temper  of  England  and  France* 
that  your  cpuntry  muft  ultimately  be  the  feat  of  war^  do 
not  you  fee  that  your  children  muft  ftand  m  the  front  of  the 
battle,  with  uncertainty  and  treachery  in  ttie  rear  of  it  ?  If 
then»  by  ten  or  twelve  feats  in  parliament,  giveq  tocatbolicst 
you  could  prevent  fuch  aday»  would  not  tll^  compromife  be 
every  $hing  i  What  is  your  wretched  monopoly,  theihadow 
of  your  prefent,  the  memory  of  your  paft  power,  compared 
to  the  fafety  of  your  families,  the  fecurity  of  your  euatcsy 
and  the  folid  peace  and  repofe  of  your  iiland  ?   Beiides,  you 
have  an  account  to  fettle  with  the  empire.    Might  not  the 
empire  accoft  you  thus  ?  "  For  one  hundred  years  you  have 
been  in  poileflion  of  the  country,  and  very  loyally  have  yoi» 
taken  to  yourfelves  the  power  and  profit  thereofl     I  am 
now  to  receive  at  your  hands  the  fruits  of  all  tl>is,  and  the 
unanimous  fupport  of  the  people ;  where  is  it,  now  when  I 
am  befet  with  enemies,  and  in  my  day  of  trial  ?"    Let  the 
proteftant  afcendancy  anfwer  that  queflion,  for  I  cannot. 
Above  twenty  milliotis  have  been  wafted  on  your  ftiocking 
conteft,  and  a  great  proportion  of  troops  of  the  line  locked 
-  up  in  your  iiland,  that  you  may  enjoy  the  afcendancy  of 
the  country  and  the  empire,  not  receive  the  ftrength  of  .it. 
Such  a  fyftem  cannot^  laft  ^  your  deftinies  muft  be  changed 
.  and  exalted.    The  (ratholic  no  longer  your  inferior*  nor  you 
inferior  to  every  one,  fave  only  the  catholic  ;  both  muft  he 
free,  and  both  muft  fight-r-tho  enemy,  and  nut  one  another. 
Thus  the  ie^s  of  religion,  renouncing,  die  one  all  foreici^ 
connection,  and  the  other  all  dunicllic  profcripti6n»  ftuill 
form  a  ftrong  country;  and  thus  ihe  two  iilands,  renouncii^ 
all  national  prejudices,  fhall  form  a  ftrong  empire^  a  pba^ 
lanx  in  the  weft,  ^o  check,  perhaps  ultimately  to  confoiuid, 
the  ambition  ofthe  enem^.     I  know  tlie  ground  on  which 
I  ftand,  and  the  truths  which  I  utter ;  and  I  appeal  to  the 
olDJcdions  you  urge  againft  me,  which  I   conftitute  nvj 
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judges,  to  tlie  fpirit  of  your  own  religion,  and  to  the  genius 
of  your  own  revolution  ;  and  I  confent  to  hdve  the  princhle  , 
which  1  maintain  tried  by  any  left ;  and  equally  found,  I 
contend,  !t  will  be  found,  whether  you  apply  it  to  conftitu« 
lion  where  it  is  freedom,  or  to  empire  where  it  is  ftrengtli, 
or  to  religion  where  it  is  light. 

Turn  16  the  oppofite  prmciplc,  profcriptionand  difcord. 
It  has  made  in  Ireland  not  only  war  but  even  peace  cafta- 
initous :  witnefs  the  one  that  followed  the  viflories  of  King 
William,  to  the  catholics  a  fad  fervitude,  to  the  proteflanis 
a  drunken  triumph,  and  i&  both  a  peace  without  trade  and 
without  conftitulion.  You  have  icen,  in  1*798,  rebellion 
break  out  arain,  the  enemy  malking  her  expeditions  in  con-* 
fequence  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  twenty  millions  loft,  one 
farthing  of  which  did  not  tell,  in  empire  and  blood,  barba- 
roufly,  boyilhly,  and  nidft  inglorioufly  expended!  Thefc 
things  are  in  your  r^collefiion.  One  of  the  caufes  of  thefe 
things,  whether  efficient  or  inftrumental,  as  aggravating  tl4l 
profcriptive  fyftcm,  I  mean  you  may  now  remove.  It  is  a 
great  work.*  Or  has  ambition  not  enlarged  your  mind,  or 
only  enlarged  the  fphere  of  its  aftion  ?  What  the  beft  men 
in  Ireland  wifhed  to  do>  but  could  not  do,  the  patriot  cour« 
tier  and  the  patriot  oppofitionift,  you  may  accompiifli : 
what  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Langrifhe,  men  who  had  no 
views  of  popularity  or  intereft,  or  any  but  the  public  good; 
what  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Burgh,  men  whom  I  fhall  not  pro« 
nounce  to  be  dead  if  their  genius  live  in  this  meafure ;  what 
Mr.  Forbes,  every  man  that  loved  Ireland ;  what  Lord 
Puy,  the  wifeft  man  Ireland  ever  produced ;  what  Mr.  Hut- 
chinfon,  an  Able,  accomplifhed,  and  enlightened  fervant  of 
the  crown  ^  what  Lord  Charlemont,  fuperior  to  his  early 
prejudices,  bending  under  years,  and  experience,  and  public  , 
aflFe£tion  5  what  that  dying  nobleman,  what  our  Burke,  what 
the  moft  profound  divines,  DoAor  Newcome,  for  inftance, 
•our  late  primate^  his  mitre  ftood  in  the  front  of  that  mea« 
fure;  what  thefe  men  fupported,  and  againft  whom? 
Againft  men  who  had  no  opinion  at  that  time  on  the  fub- 
jed,  except  that  which  the  minifter  ordered,  or  men  whofe 
opinions  were  fo  extravagant,  that  even  bigotry  muft  blufh 
for  them  ;  and  yet  thofe  men  had  not  before  them  confi«« 
derations  which  fhould  make  you  wife-^^that  the  pope  has 
evaporated,  and  that  France  has  covered  the  belt  part  of 
Europe.  That  terrible  light  is  now  before  you :  it  is  a 
culph  that  has  fwallowed  up  a  great  portion  of  your  irtz-^ 
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fure  f  it  fawns  for  your  being.    Were  it  not  wife,  there- 
fpj:^,  to  come  to  a  good  uoderuanding  with  the  Irifh  now  ? 

it  will  be  mtfer^bky  if  any  thing'  untoward  ihould  happen 
ereafte^r,  to  fay.  We  jiid  not  forefee  this  danger;  againft 
other  dangei;|,  .dg4}nil  the  pppe  we  were  impregnable.  But 
'  if,  inftead  of  guarding  againll  dangers  which  are  not,  we 
fho^ld  provide. a||aimt  dangers  which  are,  the  remedy  is  in 
your  hand§^— rXiie.franchifes  of  the  conflitution.  Your  anceC» 
tors  were  n^rfcdin  that  cradle;  the  anceftors  of  the  petition* 
prs  virere  lefs  fortunate ;  the  poflerity  of  both,  born  to  new  and 
(Irange  dartg^rf ;  )et  them  agree  to.  renounce  jealoufies  and 
profcriptions,  in  order  to  oppofe  what,  without  that  agree-* 
psent,  vvilf  overpower  both.  Half  Kiirope  is  in  battalion 
agajnft  us,  and  we  arc  damning  one  another  on  account  of 
iny{leries,whenwefhouldfQrnn  againftthe  enemy,  and  march. 
Here  the  honourable  merbber  faid  he  was  cxhaufled,  and 
Ijegged  leave  to  conclude. 

0  1  he  Attorney  Central  professed  himself  as  anxious  to  con-* 
l^ur  in  any  measurei  which  bad  for  its  Object  the  consolidation 
pf  tlie  strength  and  interest  of  the  country,  as  either  of  the 
%\90  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  supported  the  motion ;  but  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  inember  who  opened  the  debate,  di4 
not  appear  tP  him  in  any  way  calculated  to  meet  that  end.  Thp 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated  the  abstract  question  of  right  with 
his  usual  precision^  but  certainly  not  so  strong  as  he  might 
iiavc  donei  nor  could  he  agree  with  him  in  the  inferences  he 
endeavoured  to  deduce  from  it.  The  hon.  mover  of  the 
question  argued,  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  at 
present  in  admitting  catholics  to  the  representative  privilege  § 
possibly  not.  Great  numbers  may  not  come  in  at  first,  bat 
parliament  was  to  look  prospectively  to  the  effect  of  the  mea<« 
sure,  and  the  probable  line  of  conduct  that  would  be  pursued 
by  them,  when  they  should  obtain  a  share  in  the  representa- 
tion. He  did  not  suppose  that  they  would  endeavour  to  recall 
and  replace  upon  the  throne,  a  branch  of  a  family  which  bad 
been  formerly  excluded,  ^e  did  not  suppose  that  they  woul4 
isndeavour  to  take  away  all  the  tithes  firom  the  prbtestant 
clergy,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  to  their  own;  but  if  4 
propqsif iqn  were  made  to  take  away  part  of  the  tithes  from  thoi 
protestant  clergy,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  them  on  the 
f^atholic  clergy,  he  was  nqt  sure  that  many  worthy  men  may 
not  be  found  in  f  hat  house  to  entertain  it,  and,  in  the  event 
fif  9  division^  he  was  sure  the  catholic  representation  woul4 
pe  as  a  dead  weight  iu  tbe  scale.    He  should  not  tal^e  up  the 
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time  of  the  house  in  considering  all  the  oDJections  to  which, 
in  that  particular  respect,  the  motion  was  liable ;  he  wo^d 
conteqt  himself  with  proving,  that  it  was  repugnant  to  a 
solemn  stipulation  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain^  and  in ' 
doing  that,  he  would  furnish,  he  had  reason  to  suppose,  suf- 
ficient matter  for  rejecting  it.     The  stipulation  to  which  he' 
alluded  was  that  contained  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  act  of 
Vnion,  which  expressly  mentions,  that  the  protestant  church 
is  to  be  the  established  church  of  the  state.     It  was  said,  that 
the  measure  would  put  an  end  to  all  disaffection,  and'  yet,  in 
the  very  sao^e  breath,  gentlemen  asserted  that  none  existed. 
He  would  agree  with  them  in  the  praises  which  they  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  loyalty  of  the  catholics,  and  admit  that  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland  was  not  a  rebellion  of  catholics,'  and  that 
no  greater  number  of  that  persuasion  were  to  be  found  in  itj^ 
than  might  be  expected  in  a  country  whose  population  was^ 
ih  a  great  proportion  catholic.     The  conciliation  of  Ireland 
was  the  ostensible  reason  for  bringing  forward  the  measure  y 
but  if  that  were  really  the  question,  gentlemen  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  eSect  of  it,  not  only  upon  the  catholics,  but 
upon  the  protestant's  al§o.    They  should  consider  what  would 
be  the  alienating  operation  of  the  repeal  of  the  fifth  article  of 
the  union,  upon  the  protestant  population  of  Ireland.     He 
feared  the  effect  of  it  would  be,  to  destroy  that  tranquillity 
which  the  hon.  mover  of  the  question  seemed  so  anxious  to 
maintain.     Even  that  morality,  and  conscientious  regard  to 
their  oaths,  which  was  said  be  so  strongly  inculcated  by  the 
tenets  of  their  religion,   should  convince  gentlemen,  that, 
>yjn  a  regular  orderly  way,  they  would  omit  no  opportunities 
of  procuring  for  their  religion  all  possible  advantages.     It  was\ 
true,  that  the  petitioners  abjured  any  intention  to  subvert  th^ 
protestant  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  their  own ; 
but  did  they  profess  for  die  whole  catholic  body  ?  did  they 
profess  for  the  clergy  as  well  as  tlie  laity,  or  did  they  only 
profess  for  themselves  ?     He  had  looked  at  the  petition,  and 
jie  could  not  find  the  hand  of  a  single  clergyman  of  the 
catholic  persuasion  afiixed  to  it  ^  and  the  reason  assigned,  as 
he  understood,  was,  that  it  was  a  petition  for  civil  rights,  in 
which  they  could  not  participate.    The  catholic  clergy  had 
not  abjured  the  expectation  of  being  restored  to  all  the  digni- 
ties which  were  possessed  by  them  previous  to  the  reforma- 
tion }  and  if  they  had,  he  would  not  have  thought  so  well  of 
them  as  he  did.     Had  they  not  their  bishops,  their  deans, 
and  all  the  gradations  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  estab- 
lUhed  church  i  and  tuiowing  this,  who  could  say  that  they 
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had  relinquished  all  hopes  of  enjoying  the  emolun^cnts  apper- 
taining to  those  dignities  ?  One  of  theif  tenets  was,  which 
any  uiember  who  went  into  a  bookseller's  shop  might  con- 
vince himself  of,  that  they  wprc  bound  to  pay  tithes  only  to 
tlielr  lawful  pastors.  Kay,  some  persons  had  carried  the 
principle  much  farther.  ^  A  Mr.  M*Kenna,  a  very  able  man 
lie  would  acknowledge,  h^d  proposed,  in  a  treatise  of  much 
teaming  and  ingenuity,  that  thirty  or  forty  acres  should  be 
purchased  inp  every  parish  in  Ireland,  jmd  a  house  should  be 
built  oi)  U  for  the  catholic  clergyman.  Was  not  that  a  plain 
indication  of  the  extent  of  their  hopes  and  prospects  ?  No 
tnan  could  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  was  their  incIinatiDn  to 
propagate  their  religion  by  every  means  in  their  power.  That 
vras  a  principle  inseparable  from  the  character  of  every  relx- 

fion.     Were  hp  m  a  catholic  country,  professing  the  religioA 
c  did,  he  should  feci  art  inclination  to  iidvance  that  religion, 
and  $o  it  ^y^  natural  to  expect  the  catholics  would  do,  wheif- 
cvcT  they  had  an  opportunity,    He  was  not  so  sanguine  as 
the  hon.  n^ovcr,  in  his  expectatioi)S  pf  \h^  advantages  that 
were  to  result  from  the  measure  proposed.    He  did  not  think 
it  \yourd  produce  conciliation  in  Ireland,  or  give  that  satis-i 
faction  to  the  catholic  body  that  was  asserted.     On  the  con« 
trary,  the  effect  of  it,  in  his  opinion,  would  be,  to  bring  the; 
two  sects  nearer  to  each  other,  and  consequently  to  increase 
that  spirit  of  rivalship  and  jealousy  which  unfortunately  suh^ 
§isted  between  ttiem.  He  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the  Tiousq 
for  a  few  moments  longer.     He  saw  there  was  no  great  dispov 
si^'on  to  listen  to  him  j  jmd  after  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
attention  of  the  house  had  been  gratified  by  the  eloquent  and 
?iblc  mem'ber  who  addressed  it  for  the  first  time,  he  was  aware 
that  any  thing  which' fell  from  him  must  appear  flat  and  un-» 
inttjrcsting.     He  thought  that  no  alternative  could  exist  be- 
tween keeping  the  establishment  they  had,  and  putting  a 
Roman   catholic  establishment  in   it^   place.     If  gentlemen 
would  make  up  their  minds  to  that,  they  might  conciliate 
Ireland,  but  not  otherwise  j  or  perhaps  they  might  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  Bonaparte  to  allow  the  pope  to  grant  then^ 
another  concordat.     That  appeared  to  hin^  to  be  the  only 
true  way  of  stating  the  question,    Tlie  immunities  which  had 
been  already  granted  to  the  catholics,  he  thought,  were  suffi- 
cient ;  and  there  was  one  of  them,  he  meant  the  elective 
franchise,  which,  had  he  been  a  member  of-  that  legislature^ 
he  sliould  have  felt  an  inclination  to  oppose  at  the  time  it 
was  brought  forward.     What  privilege  \^as  there  which  they 
clid  not  enjoy,  with  tl^c  exception  of  sitting  in  parliament, 
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iHfd  the  capacity  of  being  appointed  to  a  few  great  offices,  la 
as  full  and  complete  a  manner  as  those  who  professed  the 
established  religion  ?  'They  had  nothing  to  desire'  on  the 
score  of  toleration  ^  that  they  and  every  other  dissenter  from 
the  established  church  enjoyed  as  fully  as  they  could  wish. 
Anxious  as  he  was  to  conciliate  so  important  a  member  of 
the  empire,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  approve  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  hon.  moven  If  the  demands  of  the 
petitioners  were  conceded  to  their  numbers  and  their  majority^ 
no  possibility  /would  remain  of  refusing  to  comply  with  any 
future  demands  they  may  think  proper  to  make.  What  their 
numbers  and  majority  shall  have  once  obtained)  would  only 
tend  to  stimulate  them  to  fresh  demands,  until  notliing  re- 
mained for  them  to  require,  and  they  became  not  merely  a 
prevailing  party  in  the  state,  but  exclusively  the  state  itself* 
.For  those  reasons  he  would  vote  against  the  motion  for  re- 
ferring the  petition  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  Alexatider  apologized  for  obtruding  himself  upon  the 
house,  but  he  felt  the  present  question  too  interesting  to  be 
awed  by  Txxf  considerations  from  declaring  his  sentiments* 
.When  the  attorney  general  felt  embarrassed,  under  the  im- 
pression created  by  the  two  eloquent  speeches  of  the  hon. 
members  (Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grattan)  who  had  preceded,  Mr. 
Alexander  could  not  deny  he  had  his  feelings  also :  but  he 
should  little  do  his  duty,  to  his  conscience,  the  crown,  and 
his  country,  if  he  gave  way  to  them.  His  national  pride  was 
certainly  gratified  by  the  attention  paid  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  > 
Grattan  :  but  he  (Mr.  Alexander)  could  never  forget,  tliat  he 
had  witnessed  those  talents  employed  successfully  in  beating 
down  the  laws  and  constitution  of  An  country:  (an  interruptUuJ^ 
He  did  not  accuse  the  hon.  gentleman  of  design,  but  he  had 
amplified  so  much  the  strength  of  the  -physical  numbers  of 
what  he  called  the  Irish  people,  had  asserted  and  painted  their 
imaginary  grievances  in  such  high  colouring,  that  there  g^ew 
in  the 'minds  of  an  influenced  and  infatuated  peasantry  a  con- 
viction, that  they  had  just  motives  for  rebellion,  and  strength 
Xp  accomplish  their  object.  What  admitted,  of  no  douln  was, 
that  he  (Mr.  Alexander)  coidd  not  forget  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's conduct  and  sentiments  had  prevented  his  taking  share 
in  p^tting  down  tliat  rebellion,  had  prevented  him  from  ma^ 
nifesting  active  loyalty,  or  exposing  himself  with  other  gentle- 
men to  common  exertions^  common  inconveniencies,  and 
common  dangers.  With  such  recollections,  he  felt  it  a  duty 
to  w;ithstand  ^1  impressions  made^upoa  his  mind  by  the  talents 
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tnd  reputation  of  the  hbn.  member,  and  torecal  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
opened  the  debate.  Mr,  Fox  had  stated  truly  from  Arch- 
deacon Palcy,  that  tests  were  iritroduced  when  religious  sen-i 
timents  and  religious  interests  were  so  universally  connected 
and  difiused  through  certain  classes  in  the  community,  as  to 
be  a  proof  of  a  determined  purpose  of  action,  that  public  ne^ 
cessit^  justified  a  general  law  of  exclusion,  sacrificing  the  pre- 
tension of  the  few,  who  might  feel  differently  from  the  mas$ 
of  their  own  stct,  to  public  tranquillity  and  security.  Mr. 
Fox  had  admitted  that  the  Roman  catholics  were  in  general 
so  strongly  attached  to  the  house  of  "Stuart,  as  to  have  justified 
the  legislature  in  enforting  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  othe^ 
tests,  to  the  exclusion  of  Roman  catholics  from  political 
power.  Mr,  Fox  had  debated  much  upon  that  subject,  and 
had  justified  our  ancestors  for  their  precaution ;  he  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander] asked  no  other  grounds  of  reason  than  those  Mr.  ¥ox 
relied  upon,  to  justify  parliament  in  the  rejection  of  the  pre- 
sent catholic  claims.  If  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart 
justified  Suspicion  and  restrictions  from  power,  much  more 
strongly  did  the  general  aversion  of  the  lower  order  of  catho- 
lics, and  of  their  priests,  to  Britain  and  British  connexion, 
justify  all  our  precaution.  Mr.  Alexander  asserted,  that  with 
the  middling  and  lower  oi'ders  of  Roman  catholics,  and  the 
generality  of  their  clergy  under  every  change  of  governors  of 
government,  proposed  or  attempted,  separation  from  England 
has  been  the  object  invariably  aimed  at.  Every  passion,  re- 
ligions and  temporal,  all  their  traditions,  all  their  prejudices, 
Vnited  to  excite  such  feelings,  and  to  render  this  sentiment 
predotninant  in  their  minds.  This  house  was  deceived  most 
fatally  if  it  suffered  itself  to  be  persuaded  that  they  have 
changed  these  sentiments.  The  best  historians  agreed,  that 
the  Irish  catholics  of  King  JamesV  day  used  him  but  as  afl 
instrument  of  separation  ;  they  rendered  him  desperate  with 
England,  to  ensure  success  to  their  design — a  separation — by 
forcing  him  to  confiscate  all  the  protestant  and  British  pro* 
perty  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Fox  (observed  Mr.  Alexander)  had 
disclaimed,  with  great  levity,  all  knowledge  of  councils,  and 
of  the  former  opinions  of  the  catholics,  and  had  entered  into 
abstract  discussions  of  rights,  and  first  principles,  for  his  piur- 
poses  (in  Mr.  Alexander's  opinion)  with  great  judgment )  be- 
cause an  application  of  men's  minds  to  the  situation  of  the 
day,  and  to  existing  circumstances,  would  prove  fiital  to  his 
arguments  and  to  his  object.   Mr*  Alexander  considered,  that 
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witboujL  a  knowledge  of  the  catholic  doctrines,  and  of  the  in-^ 
fiupn^e  of  those  doctrincsy  the  question  could  hot  be  fairly 
ttoderstoody  gnd- that  wilful  or  assumed  ignorance  of  their 
opinions  was  unjustifiable  in  a  gentleman  agitating  such  a 
question.  He  repeated  his  opinion  of  the  influence. of  the  Ro- 
man catholic  clcrgy»  and  stated  it  in  Ireland  to  be  now  most 
JEkTmidably  great ;  that  in  that  country  an^  hierarchy  existed 
unconnected  with  the  crown>  but  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  pope ;  that  there  existed  in  Ireland  at  this  day  a  most 
numerous  body  of  Roman  catholic  clergy  devoted  to  the 
doctrinal  opinions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  maintaining 
the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  that  court.  He 
observed  that  papstrj  was,  in  many  points  of  view,  more  for- 
qniidable  in .  the  present  state  of  Ireland  from  the  objects  it 
attached  upon,  and  the  persons  it  influenced ;  and  produced 
a  more  uncontrolable  power  over  their  people  than  even  be- 
fqce  the  reformation.  He  assigned  as  reasons,  that  the  objects 
^the  first  reformers  were  twofold  :  the  remedying  the 
avarice,  voluptuousness,  and  power  of  the  clergy;  the  aboli- 
tion of  their  separate  courts  of  jurisdiction,  and  all  those  pri- 
vileges, exemptions,  and  distinctions,  they  claimed  or  pro- 
posed^ and  which  enabled  the  clergy  to  cope  with  princes^ 
and  to  oppress  and  insult  the  people.  Princes  and  people  had 
feelings  in  common,  that  led  them  rapidly  to  concur  in  those 
points  with  the  reformers }  and  countries  the  most  catholic 
and  the  most  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  Umited  and  cur^ 
tailed  its  power  and  possessions,  and  wrested  from  it  the 
supremacy  in  temporal  matters.  But  matters  of  doctrine 
being  blended  with  matters  of  faith,  and  being  admitted  to  be 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  lower  and  middling  classes  of 
the  people,  not  being  equally  apparent  upon  the  qualities  of 
the  mind,  and  the  ostensible  conduct  of  those  who  governed 
or  were  governed  bj  them,  were  not  an  object  of  j^ousy  to 
Bjrinces,  or  of  paiimil  and  degrading  contrast  to  the  people ; 
the  catholic  clergy,  unequal,  merefore,  to  combat  the  feelings 
excited  .by  their  luxury  and  power,  seldom  attempted  to  pu- 
nish, or  indeed  to  bring  into  question,  oflfences  against  their 
temporal  interests,  but  accused  their  antagonists  of  offences 
against  the  fundamental  articles  ef/aithf  and  with  c<)hsent  of 
prince  and  people,  inflicted  punishments  to  any  ezfent  to 
which  their  passions  and  vengeance  led  them.  Mr.  Alex* 
ander  then  asserted,  that  the  Roman  catholic  church  now  in 
Ireland,  had  all  thos^  sources  of  doctrinal  influence  over  the 
&ith  of  a  bigoted  people }  that  their  clergy  frequently  (as  he 
.'Vol.  11. 1805,  4N  admitted) 
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admitted)  in  the  transactions  between  man  and  man,  ezerdfed 
them  for  good  purposes :  but  diey  also  had  tbtf  power  of  gt^* 
ing  a  direction  to  the  popular  nund,  wkh  an  efitet  whidi  w*a 
inconsistent  with  the  goieral  safety :  and  in  corroboration  of 
his  opinion,  he  appealeid  to  their  conduct  in  the  kte  and  bk 
former  rebdlions.  In  Ireland  the  Bridsh  government  seem- 
ed^ hitherto,  to  fed  no  apptml  interest  in  opposing  the 
power  and  encroachments  m  the  Roman  cathoHc  clefgy;  the 
people  were  left  totally  in  their  hands  }  and  from  that  inattefi^ 
tion,  their  great,  and,  in  this  debate,  Aiuch^boastad  influence 
had  arisen  ;  the  Romftn  catholic  clergy  are  now  interwoveit 
with  the  people  in  all  their  common  transactions  of  life;  tnxe 
it  was,  they  could  not  punish  criminals,  but  crimmab  besr  ne 
proportion  to  the  number  in  any  slate.  But  Mr.  Alexandtt 
called  upon  gentlemen  to  consider,  what  is  the  effect  of  nr* 
gdmtmmicatkn  among  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  pqHSts :  it  ex* 
eludes  a  man  from  his  family,  and  renders  him  hateftd  to  it  ^ 
drives  him  from  his  little  tenement,  nay,  precludes  hiin  from 
earning  his  livelihood,  if  dependent  \ipon  his  labour  |  a  power 
possibly  greater  than  any  possessed  by  the  state,  frtM  its  ge- 
neral diffiision,  unsuspected  influence,  and  extennve  eonse- 
mencea:  add  to  these  considerations,  the  recollection  of  con- 
fiscated property,  the  long  scries  of  injuries  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  English  agamst  the  Irish,  thci^emem- 
brance  of  idiich  had  been  constantly  kept  alive  by  tradition^ 
and  by  recent  exaggerated  statements ;  and  the  wd-knoim 
historical  fact,  that  claims  to  property  cannot  fat(  for  want  of 
hereditstay  succession,  as,  by  the  Mreim  law,  it  exists  not  in  in- 
<Kvidiials,bttt  in  the  name  and/#^,  and  the  house  would  see  the 
veasons  and  motives  for  that  dislike  to  British  connexiMi,  whidi 
has  ever,  and  still  influences  the  lowers  and  more  numerous  past 
of  the  ratholks  of  Ireland.  A  peasantry  directed  by  a  clergy, 
genera^  ignorant  in  every  point  but  their  school-divinityi  ik 
influenced  by  commom  motives  of  action,  irreconcileri)le  to 
Britnh  conxfexion  at  present  (  under  such  drtomstaiKTes, 
though  we  ctimot  anticipate  What  growing  weakh  and  more 
difiuMd  intereourse  may  hereafter  eiect,  we  must  stffl  be  on 
our  gwrd.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Alexander  considered  a 
hsowkdgc  of  the  doctrines  of  the  see  of  Rome,  vaA  their 
actual  difluence  upon  the  Irish  clergy  and  the  Irish  catholics, 
wiaamosi  serious  subject  of  consideration  upon  this  occasion.  - 
As  kn^  as  these  prejudices  and  habits  continued  to  influenee 
dieir  people,  Mr,  Alexander  was  convinced  no  good  ^flect 
cottU  result  ftom  concessions.  He  was  equally  convinced  that 
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the  bdcar  iiiformfd,  the  nobMhy  and  gentry,  feel  too  many 
iMlvaatages  resulcing  from  their  jnvsent  situation,  not  to  act 
^rkh  the  utinost  loyaky,  and  many^  he  admitted,  had  ab'cady 
'^fiBtiagnished  themselves  by  their  conduct*  Butitwooldberea>« 
zoning  like  novelists,  and  not  like  statesmen,  to  make  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  a  constitution  like  that  of  this  mighty 
-empire  bend  so  fiff,  as  to  sacrifice  its  bulwarks  in  exchange  for 
the  strength  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  gratification  of 
^e  feelings  of  a  few  individuals.    Mr.  Alexander  reprobated 
titose  new  doctrines  which  teach  a  man  to  forget  all  he  owes  to 
the  laws,  the  constitution,  and  the  kin^$  all  that  he  owes  to 
his  fiHmly,hi8  property,and  his  honour,  if  checked  or  control* 
ed  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  he  may  be  taught  to  over- 
^vahie;  and  he  lamented  such  loyalty  was  represented  as  only  to 
be  rietained  and  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  constitution  I  The 
2susd>ers  of  the  Irish  catholics,  added  Mr.  Alexander,  have 
been  stated  with  a  double  object,  to  describe  them  as  a  source 
of  strength,  if  conciliated,  and  of  terror,  if  not  gratified  in 
'that  d^ands.      If,  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  higher 
classa  of  the  catholics  have  influence,  and  have  not  hitherto 
WEerted  it,  they  can  have  no  claims  upon  the  confidence  or 
gratitude  of  the  legislature;  but  if  (as  he  believed  the  case  tO 
be)  they  possess  no  power  when  opposed  to  the  passions  of  the 
inferior  people,  and  the  interested  exertions  of  their  dergy, 
he  considered  the  yielding  to  their  claims  a  sacrifice  of  the 
constitution  for  a  most  inconsiderable  consideration;     On 
more  general  grounds  he  argued,  that  the  introduction  into 
parli^unent  and  the  cabinet  of  a  certain  number  of  the  catho- 
lics, heading  and  acting  as  the  organ  of  the  cathoKc  people, 
might  be  productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences:  divi- 
sions might  arise  among  the  protestants,  and  a -misguided 
taonarch  mij^ht  attempt  to  obtain  powers  incompatible  with 
the  safety  or  our  church  and  state,  by  the  aid  ana  support  of 
thajt  catholic  party  or  interest.    Such  views  were  imputed  to 
Charles  the  First  i  such  conduct  was  certainly  adopted  by 
James  the  Second,  and  of  that  miseuided  efibrt  we  only  es- 
caped the  fatal  consequences,  by  phicing  the  present  royal 
'  feqiily  on  the  throne.  The  concessions  now  sought  might  atiso 
prove  fatal  to  the  catholics  themselves,  and  tempt  them  (^  it 
has  hitherto  done)  into  struggles  for  ascendancy,  which  mi^t 
prove  fatal  to  the  privileges  they  now  enjoy.    Their  advo- 
e;ttes  boast  much  or  their  wealth,  fairly  and  honourably  ac- 
quired under  our  mild  and  equal  laws  $  honours  have  been 
<xniferred  by  the  crpwn,  or  restored  to  their  most  distin- 
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guished  families ;  the  absence  of  jealocHyy  aad  the  cosscionsih 
ness  of  our  superior  constitutional  strength,   jtmified  our 
monarch  in  conferring  these  favoinrs,  and  the  protestant 
people  in  rejoicing  at  their  attainment.    3ut  great  sutet  are 
distingmshed  by  the  wisdom  of  their  precautionary  mea- 
sures ^  the  wisdom  of  British  policy  has  led  its  councils  to 
protect  the  crown  from  temptation,  aqd  to  guard  the  coi^ 
duct  of  the  monarch  againft  the  effeAs  of  his  paffions  and 
his  wiQies,  by  withholding  the  indruments  by  which  our 
conftitution  in  church  and  ftale  might  be  affiuied  and.  fuk* 
▼erted.     Should  a  Britifli  monarch  eotertain  fudi  views,  thm 
nianufa£luring  and  preparing  inftruments  would  alarm  the 
jealoufy,  and  enable  the  wealth  and  independence  of  the 
empire  to  rife  in  defence  of  its  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
j\s  far  as  the  feelings  of  the  crown  itfelf  may  be  cuncernedt 
we  rauft  confidcr  how  cruel  it  would  be  to  render  tbeexclu* 
iion  of  fuch  a  de&ription  of  fubjcds  from  his  councils  and 
the  higher  offices  or  (late  a  matter  of  perfonal  objedion, 
and  confequently  of  peifonal  odium  againft  the  monarch 
himfeif.    'ilie  catholics  furely  expe£l  that  the  capability 
.which  they  now  widi  to  obtain  fhould  be.  produdive  of  its 
eflPeds.    At  prefent  no  individual  can  feel,  in  his  ezdufion 
from  power,  a  peifonal  degrudatio^n  .  he  mull  allribuLe  it  to 
exifting  laws,  and  to  the  exifting  conftilution.    Give  them 
capability,  and  then  do  not  confer  upon  a  great  proportion 
that  (hare  in  the  cabinet  and  the  councils  of  the  crown, 
which  they  fancy  tlieir  boaded  numbers  and  wealth  entitle 
them  to,  and  will  you  conciliate  a  (ingle  individual  ?  Will 
not  difcontent  be  more  formidable  than  it  is  at  prefent  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  what  would  be  the  feutiments  and  the  fen* 
fationsof  the  people  of  this  empire,  were  tliey  to  fee  a  pro* 
tcftant  monarchy  whofe  tenure  to  his  throne  depends  upon 
his  fidelity  to  bis  religion,  funounded  by  catholic  counfellors? 
Could  any  circumflances  reconcile  them  to  fuch  a  choice  in 
the  monarch  himfelf  ?  Andihould  thefirength  of  parties  (as 
it  is  fometimes  fuppofed  to  have  done)  force  fuch  minifter 
and  fuch  counfeilors  upon  the  throne,  how  miferable,  how 
degraded  muft  be  the  (ituation  of  our  monarch,  and  bowpre* 
carious  the  ftate  of  our  religion,  and  of  our  civil  liberties  ! 
Such  appeared  to  Mi:.  Alexander  to  be  the  inevitable  evils 
of  concellton  to  the  prefent  claims,  and  if  we  are  to  be.xe* 
duced  to  a  choice  of  evils,  and  muft  con$der  cailiolic  num«». 
bers  (as  the  hon.  members  have  held  out)  a  fource  of  inti- 
snidatioui  their  anceftois  had  held  Ireland  in  times  infinitely 
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'Cnore  unfavo'urable,  and  againft-  numbers  infinitely  more  dif* 
proportionedV^andMr*  Alexander  entertained  no  doubt  that 
^efliould  do  fo  agaioZ  Let  England. but  underftand  her 
true  intereft ;  let  her  juKly  appreciate  the  fpirit,  zeal,  aad 
tbjalty  of  the  ptateftaots  of  Iretaod  ;  let  ber4>e  conviiifted  ^ 
fAey  feel  their  .propaTtied»  their  honours^  and  their  lives  60^ 
pendent  upon  Britilh  connexion:  but  if  England  untortut- 
nately  forgets  what  wasdue  to  ar  brave  and  as  zealous  allie* 
.ias'any  nation  ever  poflfefled,  her  proteftant  fubje£ts  of  Ire> 
landv-  (be  would  have  the  moft  fatad  reafons  to  lament  her 
•cquiefoence  in  their  and  her  own  deftrudiion.  Let  England 
be  firm  in  her/sdherence  to  her  laws  and  conftitution.  No 
Catholic  can  be  iypprefled  by  the  laws  in  Ireland  ;  his  pro* 
perty  and  his  perfon  are  proteded-  by  .the  fame  code  and 
juries  tkat  proteA  the  proteftant.  If»  notwithfianding  thefe 
advantages,  any  of  them  ihould  appeal  to  numbers,  and  be 
raihly  tenjpted    into  rebellion,   arms  and  the  law  snuft 

£uniui*the  rebels!  With  fuch  impreflions  upon  jiis  mind; 
In  Alexander  would  have  felt  hinifelf  unworthy  of  being 
the  reprefentative  <)f  his  proteftant  countrymen,  had  he  not 
borne  teftimony  to  their  zeal  and  their  loyalty;  but  had 
IhhIMik  from  the  weight  and  talents  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 
He  trufted  in  Ood,  and  in  th6  courage  of  the  nation,  that  we 
were  able  to  defend-  our  laws,  religion,  and  property;  ta 
maintain  our  faith,  and  to  uphold  the  throne.  .    « 

Mr:  fVilliam  Smith  propofed  that  the  debate  be  adjourn- 
ed.. He  was  perfectly  prepared  to  deliver  his  fentiments  *at 
the  moment,  if  the  houfe  were  willing  to.  hear  htm,  and 
4ltfa^r  gentlemen  who  might  wiili  to.  fpeak  on  the  important 
queftiov  befoi^  them*  It  would,  bowever,  be  UDbecemihg- 
the  character  of  the.boole,  and- the  importance  of  ihe  iub« 
jedf'  if  they  canoe  to  any  hafty  decifion.  .  1 

The  queftion  of  adjournment  being  lotidiv  called  for, 
*  The  Chunullur  of  the  Exchfquer  exprelTed  a  wi(h  that 
the  difcnffion  could  have  been  terminated  at  that  fitting.  As, 
however,  it  feeroed  to  be  the  wifli  ,of  otlver  gentlemen  to 
deliver  their  fentiments,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
adjourn  than  to  ftate  them  at  a  more  advanced  hour. 

The  debatb  was  accordingly  adjourned  till  the  following 
day. 

The  other  orders  of  tlie  day  were  alfo  poftponed,  and,  at 
aboiit  three  o*clocl^in  the  moming^  the  hoiife  adjoutnid. 
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•yUESDAT,  MAY  14. 

.  Om  the  motioii  oil  $ir  Jotia  Aaderrpo  the  iKwfe  weal  ioto 
a  committee  ott  the  icpartof  tbe^vioUieis*  p^tioa.  Th^ 
report  was  ordeied  to  be  xeceived  nex^  day; 

Thelrifli  fisft  friiiu  hill  waa  read  a  tbiid  Umc  aad  paOcd. 

Mr*  Alexander  moived  the  further  coafideration  of  t^ 
ftpoft  of  the  comimtteo  on  the  Iriflxlaiid  partitioa  bill.  The 
ameadmenls  were  agreed  to*  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  rca4 
a  third  time  neat  dav. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Beft  poftponed  his  motioa  lelativQ  to  tbi 
eleventh  report  to  Thuriday. 

■  Mr.  Johnfon,  from  the  office  of  chief  fecretanr  of  Irdwd* 
pieiented  copies  of  the  proceeding  in  the  Iriih  patiiaoieitt 
lehrtiye  to  the  attainder  of  Cornelius  Grogai^  efq.  Or4era4 
to  be  printed. 

.  Mr.  Alexander  brought  up  the  repoit  of  the  committee  on 
the  slate  bill,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  or^ied  aa 
be  read  a  third  time  next  day. 

«  Mr.  Hu&ifl&n  gave  notice  of  a  motion  fisr  Thurfilay  jnexb 
ibf  afipointing  a  committee  toiaquke  into  the  emediencj  <^ 
aHowkig  coads  to  be  brought  to  London  by  the  rschUi^ElliMi 
canal. 

•  Sir  William  Curtia  moved,,  that  the  petition  of  (he  ad  of 
March,  relative  to  improvemeaes  in  the  port  of  Lond^^bw 
sefisncd  to  a  committee.    Ordered. 

The  third  reading  of  the  jproperty  duty  bill,  md  the  cooiy 
nrivtee  on*  the  fmuggUng  bill,  were  poftponed  taThwiday. 

•  The  iecond  reaAna  of  the  Spaimk  arme  bill  was  fotpimf^ 
ed  to  Monday^  and  toe  bill  in  the  mean  dme.  ordered  to  bo 
printed.  ^  .  ^ 
.  Accomta  of  the  difierent  iimis  prefented  to  be  raifed  bj 
grand  juries  of  the  ieveral  Counties  in  Ireland,  from  the  in 
•f  January  1775,  to  the  J  ft  of- Jiaauary  1805,  were  ordered 
tib  be  laid  before  the  houie. 

Mr..  Weftem  obtained  leaire  to  bring  in  a  bUl  for.  aeadeiw 
ipg  more  effi^Aual  the  proteAion  of  parifties- againft  th^ 
loues  fufiained  by  them  from  the  defalcations  (^coUedoxao^ 


•Sir  J.  Stewactmadea  mQtion,.wbkb  having  undcigonfi  an 

amendment  by  theClvincellor.of  the  Exchequer,  was  agreed 

>  to,  and  was  as  follows :  <<  That  it  be  an  inftroSion  to  the 
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conunittee  to  wfaom  the  papers  relative  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Ramne^  and  Senfible  had  been  referred,  to  examine  into  the 
purchafe  and  expenditure  of  ft  ores  for  the  faid  (hips." 

IRISH   CATHOLIC    PETITION. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  refiuning  the  debate  oa 
the  motion  for  referring  the  Irilh  catholic  petition  to  the. 
coniideration  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  houle. 

Mr.  W'tlliam  Smith — Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  opiuion  may  pre* 
iNul  that  we  now  refume  this  debate  in  circumftances  lefs  fz^ 
▼curable  to  the  queftion  than  thofe  in  which  it  ftood  laib 
night,  1  beg  Shortly  to  clear  myfelf  from  all  imputation  oa 
that  account,  by  declaring  that,  for  every  perfonal  reafon,  it 
would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  roe  to  have  proceed* 
ed  even  at  that  late  hour,  except,  indeed,  from  the  con^^ 
fcioufnefs  of  a  greater  difadvantage  in  proportion  as  the 
^omparifon  was  more  near  and  immediate  between  myietf 
and  a  right  hon.  eentleman  (Mr.  Grattan),  whofe^eloquenoe 
every  one  muft  have  admired,  and  whofe  prefence  in  this 
houie  is  at  kaft  one  advantage  conferred  by  the  union  on 
this  country.    I  know  not,  however,  fir,  whether  the  event 
to  which  I  have  alluded  ought  not  rather  to  fiimulate  the 
friends  of  this  meafure  to  greater  exertion.     I  cpnfeis  I 
<hould  think  it  much  to  be  regretted  if  the  unfavourahfe  de«> 
cifionof  another  aflembly  Ihould  lead  the  catholics  of  Ire- 
land to  apprehend  that  a  (entiment  adverfe  to  their  wilhes  ge* 
aerally  prevdis.     Tliat  decifion^  indeed,  diminiftes  their 
profpeft  of  immediate  fucccfs ;— -but  this  houfe  is  an  inde* 
pendent  branch  of  the  legillature ;  we  are  bound  to  think 
and  determine  for  ourielves,  and  (houtd  we  refolve  to  ^o  into 
the  committee,  let  us  hope  that,  from  the  inveftigaties 
which  Biav  there  take  place,  arguments  may  arife,  by  which 
the  other  noufe  of  parliament  may  be  led  to  iqpec  in  the  ^ 
refult  to  which  we  may  finally  come.    Sorry,  however,  fi^  ' 
U I  fliall  be  \f  this  motion  fliould  be  negatived,  lihould  be 
yet  more  deeply  concerned  if  that  determination  fliould  be 
formed  on  fucn  ptnciples  at  were  laft  night  maintained. 
Muft  we  rejea  this  petition  ?  at  Itaft  let  it  be  difmifled  with 
temper  and  moderation,  not  in  that  fpirit  of  harftmels,  al* 
mod  of  bigotry,  which  pervaded  the  declamation  of  ao 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  (Dr.  Duigenan,)  which,  with 
feme  others  on  the  fame  fide,  1  hope  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  will  think  it  his  dut^  to  anfwer  and  expofe. 

The  ^leech  delivered  ia  the  fgnner  part  of  this  debate  bj 
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the  three  bon.  gentlemen  adverfe  to  the  meafare,  may,  f 
tbink»  be  thus  generally  chara^^fed : — the  firft  learned 
gentleman,  though  entering  largely  into  erery  part  of  the 
lubjeit,  dwelt  niofl  on  the  nature  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion ;  the  second  gentleman  (Mr,  Alexander)  chiefly  ani- 
madvertccl  on  the  evils  to  be  feared  from  the  influence  of  their 
clergy;  and  the  hon.  attorney  general  drew  his  principsr? 
objection  from   the  supposition,    that  if    all  were  granted 
which  the  petitioners  now  ask,  they  would  not  even  then  be  sa- 
tisfied.   To  these  gentlemen  I  wouici  reply,  tn  common,  thar 
they  assume  the  authorities  and  facts  to  be  alnK>st  exdosivcly 
on  their  side  of  the  question ;  but  that,  to  their  atithoritie$» 
we  claiqi  to  oppose  many  of  at  least  equal  weight }  and  that 
£icts,   nakedly  taken,  divested  of  all  concomitant  circum-^ 
stances,  are  not  only  insuflkient  gromids  of  argument,   bur 
often  lead  to  the  most  erroneous  conclusions :   they  are  like 
those  productions  oif  art,  which»  to  be  justly  estimated^  must 
be  seen  in  their  true  point  of  view,  and  in  proper  lights ;  and 
many  of  these  supposed  facts,  if  brought  into  cfear  day,  and 
shewn,  unshadowed  by  the  mists  which  passion  and  prejudice 
have  thrown  around  them,  would,  I  strongly  suspect,  appear 
under  aspects  very  different  from  those  in  which  they  are 
BOW  presented  to  our  view. 

**  Trifles  light  as^Tr 
Are  to  the  jealous  (^onfirmatrons  strong 
As  proofs  from  holy  writ."— 

It  was  a  fact,  that  Cassio  was  in  possession  of  Desdemoma's 
handkerchief ;  and  though  the  inference  which  passion  drew 
was  false,  yet  the  consequence  was  fatal.      Such  a  state  of 
things  as  has  existed  in  Ireland  may  be  seen  too  near,  ^  weU 
as  from  too  great  a  distance.    Men,  whose  persons  and  faxhi* 
lies  hive  been  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  civil  discord^and 
insurrection,  though  of  the  best  abilities,  and  with  the  best 
intentions,  possessing,  too,  every  advantage  of  local  informa- 
tion, and  so  far  qualified  to  form  the  most  accurate  opinions^ 
can  scarcely  claim  that  other  indispensable  qualification  of  a 
judge,  impartiality :  their  having  been  interested  spectators  of 
the  scene,  perhaps  actors  in  it,  incapacitates  them  in  a  great 
degree  for  determining  as  correctly  as  we  may  not  unreason* 
ably  boj^e  to  do,  with  fewer  opportunities  of  observation. 

Btit  to  apply  myself  more  directly  to  the  argument  of  the 
first  gentleman  I  have  alluded  to,  I  would  remark  that  it 
puts  an^etemal  veto  on  the  ptoposition  before  us.  While 
catholics  remain  such,  they  must>  accc^ding  to  him,  nece^- 

•    '     "  "^  rily 
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rily  be  kept  in  this  $t^t&  of  sQSpici^Ri  and  d^rad»ioh  :->and: 
why  i — ^becausi;  ^^  the  religion  i$  unsafe,  and  ltd  principles  arcf 
immutable.?'  It  is  unsafe,  becai»e  it  does  not  |>ermit  coxn^ 
plete  allegiance  to  a  pi^otestant  sotei«ign,  and  dtttro js  all  die 
validity  o(  those  tests  .by  which  con£)ence  is  secured,  and* 
truth  ascertained  aitiong  men'.  These  allegations,  ho^everi? 
the  catholics  deny';  they  detiy  that  they  hold  att  th$  anti« 
quated  and  absurd  notions^,  which,  from  thC:  musty  recordir 
ef  ages  long  since  past,  and  councils  almost  forgotten,  the 
hbn.  gentleman  would  fix  upon  them,  for  'no  l>etter  reasCAn' 
than  the  pretension  *of  the  Romish  church  to  be  dot  cmlyr 
unwer^  out  immutable.    '  ,    '         ' 

1  know,  sir,  as  well  as  that  gentleman^  that  she  has  pre^a 
ferred  this  claim  ;  I,  too,  have  histories  of  councSs  and  cc^ 
lections- of  docrees;  but  labo  know  that  to  be  unchangeabtd 
belongs,  not  to  man,  nor  to  his  best  modelled  institutions,  far* 
less  to  those  which  vainly  attempt  to  contravene  the  laws  of 
nature*  Nothing  sublunary  is  permanent  but  those  impres-r 
sions  stamped  by  the  Creator  on  the  human  heart,  which  teach 
us  to  expect  gratitude  and  love  as  the  general  consequences 
of  benefits,  conferred,  and  discontent  as  the  equally  certaos 
result  of  oppression : 

•  'f  If  this  fail. 

The  pillarM  Ermament  is  rottcnne&S| 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble  :'* 

but  it  cannot  fail ;  nor  can  those  reasonings  be  just,  which 
assume  that  theoretical  dogmas  will,  in  the  mind  of  man,  fo^ 
ever  predominate  over  just  and  generous  sentiments,  over  every 
feeling  of  inte^^rity  and  truth*  And  thi$,  sir,"  naturally  leads 
me  to  that  pomt  in  which  the  catholics  appear  to  have  met 
with  treatment  peculiarly  uncandid  and  severe*  Objections 
on  the  subject  of  oaths  are  takep  against  theih,  if  not  contra-* 
dictory,  at  least  inconsistent.  If^  fi:om  a  regard  to  conscience^ 
they  refuse  to  renounce  opinions  which  appear  to  them  purely 
rdigious,  they  are  instantly  loaded^  with  the  imputation  of 
disloyalty  \  from  which,  on  the  other  hand,  no  protestations 
are  allowed  to  relieve  them,  because  they  are  affirmed  to  be 
men  whom  *^  oaths  cannot  bind."  If  this  be  the  case,  sir» 
let  the  legislature  be  consistent;  if  catholics  be  thus  incapable 
of  being  bound  by  moral  obligations,  if  they  be  unsuscep* 
tible  of  any  other,  restraints  but  those  imposed  by  violcncci 
let  the  penal  statutes  be  re-enacted,  or  at  least,  let  Us  consider 
whether  it  be  worth  while  to  keep  in  forced  subjection  such 
an  irreclaunable  race*  But  is  this  character  justly  ascribe^ 
Vol.  II.  1805.  4O  •       *  to 
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tb  d)6m  ?  oil  tbe  coliferaryt  do  they  not  protest  agvnst  thi 
impntattonfy  aod  hat  not  their  conduct  justified  their  dental  ? 
H»TQ  iK>t  thotiaands  iuncc  the  revolution  endured  hearj  rm- 
Uniutt  and  arvore  penalties,  rather  thaa  take  oaths.  whiciL 
their  priQcq>le!i  forbad  i  Why,  in  onr  own  daysi  have  such 
qmltitttdes  of  priests  relinquidied  their  property  and  their 
hoeaes  to  a^id  oathsy  whiiih,  if  it  vr^e  innocent  to  have 
^adod  by  a  dispensations  it  must  have  been  even  xneritoriovs 
to  have  done  so,,  when  the  interests  of  their  church  bad  pro* 
t^iUy  hem  essentially  served  by  their  remaining  at  their 
posts  ?  Do  not  such  Acts  under  onr  own  eyes  ^>Qak  k>uder 
than  a  thousand  arguments  drawn  from  theory  and  hypothe* 
sis  i  Bat  thb  is  not  aU :  our  gotemment  has  shewn  that  it 
entertains  fiur  different  ideas.  1  he  majority  of  the  inhabi*. 
tants  of  Canada  being,  like  those  of  Ireland,  of  the  catholic 
jpersuasion,  it  was  deemed  the  most  natural  and  certain  waj 
of  securing  their  allegiance  to  infringe  as  little  as  possible  on 
their  laws  and  manners,  and  to  allow  to  their  religious  opi- 
nions, not  merely  unlimited  toleraticm,  but  a  degree  of  csta- 
blishment :  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  r  Has  rebel- 
lion,  or  even  uneasiness*  been  ever  once  heaurd  of  among  them  ? 
No,  sturdy  ;  under  every  circumstance  they  have  .  proved 
affectionately  loyal.  And  the  comparison  of  this  case  with 
that  of  Ireland  almost  demonstrates  that  the  causes  of  disa£> 
fection  should  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  difference 
of  religion^'  and  that  catholics  will  be  good  subjects  to  a  pro* 
testant  government  if  regarded  with  confidence,  and  treated 
with  liberality^ 

Another  aigument  of  the  same  'gentleman  was,  indeed, 
most  wonderful ;  we  were  told  that  catholics  cannot  safely  be 
admitted  to  the  capacity  of  sitting  in  parliament,  because,  in 
that  case,  all  the  Irish  members  would  inslamly  be  cathdic : 
•that  finding  themselves  unable  from  the  compasative  paucity 
of  their  numbers  to  carry  any  point  openly,  they  would  di- 
rectly form  a  compacted  juntos  and  compel  the  British  minis* 
ter  to  comply  with  all  their  demands  i  to  give  them,  first,  all 
the  patronage  of  their  own  country,  by  which  they  would  be 
enabled  to* turn  the  whole  strength  ot  it  to  their  own  ne£i* 
rious  purposes,  and  obtain,  next,  the  entire  subversion  of  the 
.establishment,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  united  king- 
dom !  Could  a  more  extravagant  idea  have  been  engendered 
by  the  most  distempered  imagination?  Not  to  mention  the 
libel  it  implies  on  these  supposed  Irish  members,  or  rather 
conspirators^  and  on  the  English  government  j  could  any  mi- 
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tnatcr  be'  treak  eiiough  sa  t6  cattiply»  white  he  had  £vc  busim 
dred  and  fifty-eight  protestantmembefi  remainidg,  to  whom  * 
these  stfaemes  of  destructioxx  might  be  revealed  ?  If  Iriafatpen 
couhl  be  found  foolish  and  desperate  enough  to  make  sucl^ 
onr  xttempti  can  it  be  icnagiBed  that  a.  minister  could  have 
been  chosen  by  a  protestant  king,  or  tolerated  by  a  protestant 
pariisiiiieott  who  should  hesita^for  an  iristaAt  to  discover  ina 
punish  it  ?    But  it  is  mere  waste  of'  words  to  contend  again^l 
such  a  chimera ;  much  of  what  I  have  ^ready  said  aSbrds 
also  a  strong  presumption  against  die  existence  of  such  a 
priestly  infiuenoe  over  the  mass  of  the  people  as  is  likely  to 
produce  any  considerable  mischief.  Neither  is  this  the  present 
-question^  but  whether  any  objection  is  to  be  thence  deduced 
ag^nst  acceding  to  the  motion  now  before  us  i  which,  let  it 
be  remembered,  b  only  foi;  a  committee,  to  examine  h6w  hf 
the  requests  of  the  petitiolners  may  prudently  be  granted^ 
Now,  supposing  it  to  be  doubtful  whether  catholics  might 
safely  be  admitted  into  the  great  offices  of  state,  it  is  perfectly 
tfbvbus  that  granting  the  capacity  of  enjoying  all  office^ 
does  not  confer  the  possession  of  one;  their  actual  admissiom 
into  office  would  afterwards  entirely  depend  on  the  ple^siire 
and  discretion  of  the  executive  gov^nment.    But,  again,  if 
this  be  too  large  a  boon,  is  the  evil  af^prelumded  frofp  the  ia^ 
^nence  of  the  clergy  so  «normou%  as  to  render  the  admiat^ 
ture  iof  a  small  proportion  of  catholic  meiftbcrs  in  the  impo- 
rial  parliament  an  experiment  too  dangerous  to  be  attemptodf 
'Why 'thus  terrify  ourselves,  with  shadows^  arid  sacrifice  justice 
^  the  shrine  of  an  irrational  fear?     But,  '<  grant  all  the  pe^ 
;titioners  ask,"  says  the  hon.  attorney  general,  '^  and  they  will 
•not  dien  be  satisfied ;  why  then  risque  -any  thing  unless  you 
•arc  determined  to  go  the  full  length  of  establishing  t^eir 
cfaodii  and  clergy  i"  Perhaps,  sir,  to  gram  even  this  in  some 
'degpee,  might  not  be  unwise;  it  certainly  would  n^.t  be  incon* 
sistsnt)  since  a  college  has  already  been  endowed  for  their 
education :   at  any  rate,  I  should  think  that  the  additioMl 
power  they  would  gain  by  our  acceding  to  their  present  re* 
qneit,  would  not  sfiord  them  the  slightest  chance  of  fercitig 
from  lis  .what  &rther  we  might  think  it  unsafe  to  graill*; 
"vhile/in  themeap  time,  they  wonld  assiiredly  be  better  satis- 
fied, more  amalgamate  into  the  same  mass,  more  disposed 
.cordially  to  co-operate  in  every  measure  for  the  common,  de- 
iencre,  in  every  .^hing  tending  to  promote  the  general  wclfiupc, 
Jin  a  word^  by  audi  a  complnnce  with  their  wishes,  love  and 
>|nrtituda5toild  be  eubstitttted  for  aversion  and  fear.     By  in- 
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^troducnig  some  Irish  catholics  into  this  houtCf  mitcaactpr 
tions  would  be  nlutudly  removed^  asperities  would  be  gra- 
dually softened  down.  We  should  come  to  know  eadi  cither 
better,  and  might  expect  to  reap,  at  a  much  eariier,  period, 
the  advantages  of  a  subsuntial  union,  intimate  and  com- 
plete. 

In  maintaining  this  cause,  sir,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 

actuated  by  any  predileotion  for  catholics  or  cathdidsm  as 

such  :  I  am  a  protcstant  dissenter,  and  possibly  at  the  very 

^  farthest  distance  from  them  in  religious  sentiment,  both  as  to 

.  discipline  and  doctrine— *but  firmly  persuaded  that  every  maLa 
bas  a  right  to  enjoy  and  profess  his  respective  opinions,  with* 
oat  being  th^erefore  subjected  either  to  reproach  or  debili- 
ties, I  undoubtedly  must  sympathize  with  them.    Beyond 

.  tlus,  I  trust,  that  I  have  for  them  a  more  liberal  feding,  as 
ibr  persons  much  misrepresented  and  unjustly  calumniated* 
My  personal  acquaintance  among  their  body  has  not  been 
extensive,  but  in  those  I  have  known,  never  should  I  have 
<been  able  to  detect  their  religion  by  any  immorality  in  their 
practice  beyond  the  common  frailties  of  man;  and  in  can«- 
^  dour  I  would  desire  of  thdr  most  strenuous  adversaries  to 
say,  if  they  have  found  theif  catholic  acquaintsmce  deficient 
in  the  performance  of  the  relative  duties,  faithless  in  the 
daily  intercourses  of  life,  men  not  to  be  trusted  on  ihar 
words,  or  even  their  oaths.  Who,  sir,  will  disgrace  himself 
by  throwing  out  such  an  accusation  ? 

If  then,  sir,  the  objectiras  which  have  been  alleged  hav^ 
no  more  force  than  I  imagine  them  to  possess ;  if  the  spec- 
tres which  have  been  conjured  up  to  affright  lis  have  no  real 
existence  j  if  the  petitioners  be  men  of  like  passions  and  a^ 
fections  with  ourselves;  Jf  refusal  wiU  embitter,  and  comirfi- 
wee  will  soften  and  attach  their  minds ;  and  if  at'  the  preKnt 
moment  it  be  of  peculiar  importance  to  bind  to  us  bv  every  tie 
so  large  a  mass  of  odr  fellow  subjects ;  let  us  endeavour  to 
overcome  what  may  remain  of  prejudice  in  ourselves  or  in 

-others,  and,  by  proceeding  to  the  £urther  consideration  of 
this  most  important  subject  with  a  temperate  and  prndest 
tiberality,  do  our  utmost  to  secure  to  the  empire  that  union 
of  every  hand  and  every  heart,  on  which-  our  quiet^  our 

•  prospenty,  and  perhaps  our  very  existence  may  depiaid. 

Mr,  Lee — Sirj  I  confess  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  deliver 
vy  sentiments  on  the  present  occasbn,  as  it  is  one  of  .the 
greatest  and  most  important  questions  that  ever  was  agitated 
within  the  walls  of  thifhouse^  whether  IconstdcB.  it  inrf- 
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spcct  to  the  local  situation  of  Ireland,  or  in  a  more  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  sut^ect^  as  intimately  coti- 
nected  with  the  future  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  every 
part  of  the  united  empire.  In  the  vote  which  I  shall  thu 
night  give,  I  shall  certainly  difier  from  his  majcst/s  mxnis- 

*  ters,  but  I  act  from  the  strongest  conviction  operating  on 
my  mi^d,  that  Ireland  never  will  be  great  or  powerful,  ^ever 
will  attain  that  rank  or  station  which  she  ought  to  fill  in  tht 
political  state  of  Europe,  never  will  have  peace  or  tranquillity 
at  home,  and  never  will  be  productive  of  that  strength  to 
the  empire  at  large,  which  the  advocates  of  the  legislative 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  seemed  to  have  in  thdr  contem- 
plation when  they  aereed  to  the  measure,  except  the  great 
body  of  the.  Irish  catholics  are  admitted  to  a  participation  of 
those  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges,  which  they  were  ui« 
dtk:ed  to  believe  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
great  measure. 

Sir,  I  consider  the  present  question  as  flowing  out  of  the 
union  of  the  two  countries,  and  should  have  boen  itiaturely 
considered  before  that  measure  was  adopted,  although  there 
was  no  express  compact  or  agreement  made  with  the  catholics 
at  tiiat  time,  that  if  they  would  lend  their  sanction  to  the 
measure,  and  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale,  that  their 

-  chums  should  be  attended  to,  or  that  they  sliould  be  admitted 
into  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  enjoy  the  same  privi* 
leges  as  are  now  possessed  by  the  protestants  and  dissenters  ; 
yet  most  unquestionably  there  was  an  understanding,  thai  if 
they  supported  the  measure,  and  if  it  ultimately  succeeded^ 
that  the  greatest  objection  which  then  existed  against  their 
claims  would  be  done  away,  and  that  there  was  a  greater 
probability  that  the  question  would  be  discussed  with  more 
temper,  coolness,  and  moderation^  in  an  imperial  pscrliament, 
than  could  possibly  be  expected  in  the  Irish  pariiament.  Oa 
this  point  there  seemed  to, be  no  difference  of  opinion;  both 
the  supporters  and  opposers  of  that  measure  agreed  that  no 
danger  could  arise  from  granting  to  the  catholics,  after  a  le- 
gisb^ve  union  of  the  two  parliaments,  those  rights  which 
some  persons  thought  (and  amongst  those  were  some  of  the 
wisest  and  the  ablest  men)  could  not  be  safely  granted  dur^ 
ing  the  time  that  Ireland  continued  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
kingdom.  It  was  considered  that  if  catholics  were  admitted 
into  the  two  houses  of  par&iment  in  Ireland  before  the 
union,  that  in  process  of  time  -.the  cathoEcs  might  become 
tlikemafockyinparSamear;  but  that  view  ofthe' subject  is 
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Dow  entirdy  done  away,  for  if  the  whole  of  the  htmdred 
Irish  members  were.  cxtholtcs«  they  would  be  met  at  the  thres-» 
hold  of  this  house  by  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  protestants  % 
therefore  no  injury  could  accrue  to  the  protestam  religioo, 
should  the  prayer  of  the  petitioD  be  now  granted.     I  confess 
.  I  had  not  the  same  opinion  whkh  many  others  seemed  to 
entertain  as  to  the  probable  advants^es  thadt  would  result  from 
that  measure^  and  I  had  strong  hopes  that  it  might  have  been 
averted,  until  Tread  the  speech  pf.the  right  hon.  gentleman 
on  that  occasion :  a  more  powerful,  argumentative^  more 
forcible  or  more  eloquent  ^>eech  I  never  heard  or  read;  it 
was  a  perfi>rmance  which  would  have  done  honour  to  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome  in  their  proudest  days.  That  speech,  as  must 
naturally  have  been  expected,  had  the  greatest  influence  oa 
the  catholic  mind  in  Ireland.    The  speech  of  a  prime  minis« 
ter  on  any  subject  must  neceasarily  have  considerable  weigfat^ 
but  on  so  great  a  subject  as  the  union  of  two  branches  of  a 
great  empire,  it  could  not  possibly  be  considered  that  he 
would  lightly  or  inadvertently  hazard  expressions  ftill  of 
hopes  and  expectations^  without  well  weighing  their  full 
force  and  meaning ;  and,  above  ail  persons,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  is  not  in  the  habit  of  using  expressions  upon  which 
a  doubt  can  hang.    Sir,  on  this  part  of  my  argument  I  think 
it  necessary  to  be  explicit  for  fear  of  misrepresentation,  and 
to  state  that  I  do  not  mention  it  with  a  view  to  press  on 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  for  I  then  thought  and  still  think 
ttxaf  he  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his  declarations;  for  I  well 
remember  (and  it  was  the  first  night  that  I  had  the  honour  of 
a  seat  in  this  house)  that  when  pressed  to  asrign  a  reason^ 
why  in  perilous  times  he  resigned  his  station,  and  left  his 
majesty's  councils,  he  then  in  the  *  most  open  and  candid 
manner  declared,  that  as  he  and  those  with  whom  he  acted 
wished  to  carry  a  particular  measure,  which  they  thought 
after  the  union  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  both  countries^ 
and  not  being  able  to  carry  it,  they  thought  that  public  duty 
called  upon  them  to  resign,  and  no  longer  to  continue  tottt 
in  a  cabinet  when  they  were  unable  to  cairy  a  great  political 
measure,  which  they  thought  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country  required }  and  he  at  the  same  time  stated,  that 
he  owed  too  much  to  his  royal  master  to  press  any  measure 
upon  him,  and  that  he  wouM  oppose  it  if  it  came  from  any 
other  quarter,  but  that  he  would  never  lose  sight  of  the 
question.    This,  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  is 
taking  a  £iir  and^arliamcatary  ground^  aUdl^aves  turn  at  Ml 
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liberty  on  the  present  occasion  to  take  any  pelrC  that  he  thinks 
proper*    But,  siir,  it  was  not  on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon* 
geiltleman  only  that'th'ei^athdics  rested  theii^ hopes  of  suc<* 
tess,  but  upon  whar  sdetned  to  be  the  temper  and  mind  of 
this  ahd'  the  other  house  of  p^liament  on  that  memoraUe 
6c€asion«   It  was  admitted  on  ail  hands  that  the  disproportion 
whkh  before  existed'  between  the  prt>te^tants  aiid  catholics 
in  Ireland  being  doxie  away  by  this  measurei  afforded  the 
strongest  grounds  for  sufiposing  that  the  same  objections 
would  not  now  be  made  to  the  catholics  having  a  (uU  parttct* 
pation  in  th^  British  constitution.  I  could  not  help  observing 
that  the  gentlemen  who  discussed  the  question  in  this  house 
did  not  make  a  stand  upon  this  point,  or  endeavour  to  obtain 
m  pledge  either  way  iipon  it.     Nei^i^  do  I  recollect  that  any 
gentlemen^  if  they  really  at  that  time  differed  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  him,  stated 
thtf  exbtence  of  such  difference  :  he  was   not  contradicted  i 
nor  did  any  person  s^y  to  him,  you  confess  it  to  be  your  in- 
lention  to  admit  the  Roman  catholics  to  the  free  participation 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subj^s }  we  do  not 
approve  of  such  intention,  and  therefore  we  will  oppose  the 
union.    Mo  such  thing  passed  on  this  point;  therefore  the 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  gendeman  wete  unchecked, 
&nd  he  was  not  contradicted  in  that  part  pf  his  argument.     It 
ts  not  therefore  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  hopes  of  the 
Roman  catholics  are  raised  so  high,  as  they  had  an  additional 
kanctioh  for  their  expectations,  arising  from  what  then  seemed 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament.     It  also 
ilemed  to  be  at  least  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  whether  the  indulgences  held  out  at  that  time  to 
the  Irish  catholics  were  granted  or  not;  for  although  ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  this  house  at  that  time,  sotr>e  of 
.  them  rather  against  the  measure,  yet  all  the  objections  seemed 
to  me  to  be  confined  to  points  of  trade,  and  a  fear  expressed, 
that  on  accouht  of  the  cheapness  of  labour,  and  other  points 
connected  with  commerce,  arising  from  the  local  situation 
Sind  natural  advantages  of  Ireland,  that  the  trade  and  com* 
-ffierce  of  England  might  in  process  of  time  be  injured  by  the 
measure  of  union :  therefore,  as  there  was  no  public  declara- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  contrary,  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland  were  fully  justified  in  looking  to  the  parlia* 
mentary  debates  of  the  time,  as  the  legal  and  constitutional  mode 
of  collecting  public  opinion.    Such,  therefore,  are  the  hopes 
and  expectations  which  induced  the  catholics  to  come  forward 
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present  their  pictition  to  parliament.  The  quenion  bein^ 
now  before  the  house,  I  am  determined  to  support  it,  as  L 
think  it  of  so  much  importance  to  both  countries }  at  the 
fame  time  I  must  declare  that»  in  ipjf  opinion,  the  Romaa 
catholics  are  wrong  in  bringing  it  forward  at  this  mo- 
ment*, I  told  many  of  them  so  in  private,  and  consistency. 
Ckf  opinion  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  make  this 
public  declaration.  There  are  numbers  of  geat^cvaen  who» 
from  my  certain  knowledge,  are  friends  to  the  measure,  who 
will  yet  oppose  it  on  the  present  occasion,  and  i^  is  a  question 
of  too  much  magnitude  to  be  brought  forward  on  a  doubtfii) 
issue.  A  period  of  war  is  not  a  iit  time  to  settle  the  religion 
of  bny  country,  to  the  tranquil  times  of  peace  ought  such  a 
measure  to  be  committed!  but  tlie  question  being  brought  for«. 
ward,  I  shall  certainly  vote  with  the  honourable  mover  to 
send  the  petition  to  a  cpmmittee  i  it  is  too  momentoua  a  suIk 
ject  to  be  got  rid  of  by  a  side  wind  or  a  previous  question )  it 
must  be  met  openly  and  fairly.  When  we  (consider  it  as  a  cjues* 
tion  relating  to  three  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects,  on  this 
point  the  argument  of  numbers  should  have  great  weight* 
and  makes  the  material  difference  between  the  catholic;  que$-^ 
tion  and  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws  *,  yet  if  the  repeal  of  those 
acts  were  moved  feu:  in  this  house,  my  present  camion  is,  that 
I  should  vote  for  their  repeal^  though,  at  the  same  time,  thete 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  questions.  In  this  coimtry 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  protestants  i  the  dissenters 
are  (comparatively  few  in  numbers  when  compared  with  the 
established  church  -,  and  the  parliament  might  say,  The  reli* 
gion  of  this  country  is  the  protestant  religion.  The  governs 
ment  and  the  people  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking:  we 
consider  our  religion  as  connected  with  our  liberties.  At  the 
era  of  the  revolution  our  ancestors  acted  on  that  principle, 
and  the  constitution  has  worked  well  from  that  period  down 
to  the  present  time.  You  are  but  few  in  numbers,  therefof^ 
we  cannot  consent  to  change  our  laws  for  your  sakes ;  there 
is  but  a  shade  of  difference  between  us,  you  are  equally  pnK 
tected  by  our  laws,  and  we  do  not  preclude  you  from  sitting 
in  our  legislature.  But  this  would  be  no  answer  to  the  ca:- 
tbolics  of  Ireland,  who  are  a  numerous  body,  above  three 
millions  of  men,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  and  who,  from  their  numbers  and  the  nature  of 
their  claims  on  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  parliament,  must 
have  the  strongest  hopes  of  success.  You  may  take  it  for 
granted  they  will  never  rest  while  they  h^ive  so  muchrcasop 
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for  being  dissatisfied^  for  while  men  find  themselves  <^'airtailed 
of  their  fair  proportion,*'  thej  will  naturally  ask  for  it ; 
and  if.  any  members  of  this  house  were  to  find  themselves  in  , 
the  situation  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  they  would  naturally 
pursue  the  same  Kne  of  condudt,  and  prefer  their  complaint  in 
the  humble  mode  of  petition  to  the  government  under  which 
they  lived :  it  was  therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
catholics  would  give  up  the  point,  for  they  were  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  considerable,  as  they  were 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  consequence;  and  there- 
fore the  house  would  do  well  to  consider  this  question. 
Until  the  catholics  obtain  what  they  now  seek,  you  can- 
not shut  your  eyes  to  their  situation,  and  your  own  good 
sense  must  make  up  your  mitid  to  grant  what  is  impos- 
sible to  be  avoided.  This  is  not  a  question  for  the  present  day 
only  to  decide  upon;  session  after  session,  and  parliament  after 
parliament,  it  will  cross  you ;  the  house  must  make  up  its 
mind  to  grant  it  at  last.  I  freely  confess  that  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  that  the  question 'will  succeed  at  present^  and  am 
well  convinced  that  the  Roman  catholics  themselves  do  not 
expect  it ;  in  their  private  conversations,  they  do  not  affect 
to  think  that  their  wishes  will  be  immediately  complied  with, 
but  what  they  expected  was  (that  which  I  believe  they  will 
not  be  disappointed  in),  that  their  case  should  be  coolly  and 
dispassionately  discussed  in  parliament,  in  the  manner  tnat  so 
mat  a  question  demanded,  ^nd  that  by  the  light  of  reason 
It  would  finally  work  its  way :  but  they  cannot  expect  the 
prOtcstants  at  once  to  throw  away  those  bulwarks,  which  they 
So  carefully  raised  against  them.  The  effect  is  sure,  though 
the  operation  of  reason  may  be  slow  and  gradual.  When 
looking  towards  this  house  for  redress  of  their  grievances^ 
they  do  not  forget  that  you  are  all  protestants,  and  descended 
from  protestant  ancestors ;  many  of  whom  bled  on  the  scaf- 
fold to  obtain  the  superiority  which  you  now  enjoy,  not  only" 
over  the  catholics,  but  over  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
These  great  and  glorious  atchievements  brought  with  them 
some  prejudices,  which  it  could  not  be  expected  men  would 
give  up  on  a  sudden,  or  in  a  hasty  moment ;  for  that  would 
appear  like  pulling  down  with  a  sacrilegious  hand  those  bar- 
riers which  your  ancestors  erected  for  the  preservation  of  the 
protestant  religion,  and  the  safety  and  security  of  your  coun- 
try.  -I  well  know  the  protestant  religion  is  closely  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  British  liberty,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
therefore,  at  the  jealousy  with  which  this  house,  as  the  repre- 
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sentative  body  of  the  people  of  Et^Tand,  ought  to  regard 
every  thing  which  threatens  to  enenMch  upon  its  most  dif- 
tant  barriers.  Ton  would  not  be  the  faithfol  gnardittm  of  the 
constitution  if  you  did  not  act  so ;  but  prejudice  within  the 
last  twenty  years  has  much  subsided,  and  the  clouds  of  bi* 
gotry  have  begun  to  break.  I  remember  the  day  was  not  bar 
lemote  when  the  cry  of  popery  would  have  foHowed  the 
agiution  of  this  question,  and  would  have  been  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  the  approach  of  a  political  storm  ;  but  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  prejudice  has  given  way  to 
reason  and  experience.  I  remember  the  time  when  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland  by  the  cathcw 
Kcs,  claiming  some  relaxation  of  the  popery  laws ;  and  so 
stnmg  was  the  public  feeling  on  that  occasion  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  so  very  unpopular  was  the  question  when  then 
introduced,  that  only  thirteen  members  voted  for  it ;  and  in  ai 
short  time  after,  so  violent  and  sudden  viras  the  change  that 
took  place,  and  so  strong  was  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  ia 
their  favour,  that  government  vras  convinced  that  something 
must  be  done,  or  that  they  could  not  go  on ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  a  bill  was  passed  granting  to  the  cadiolicathe 
identical  same  request  which  a  short  time  before  had  been  re- 
fused them.  It  must  be  in  t^e  recollection  of  all  the  Irish- ro» 
presentatives  in  this  house,  the  tottering  and  unsteady  ma»» 
aer  in'  which  the  catholic  question  has  been  taken  up  and  laid 
down  in  Ireland :  I  believe  it  was  in  1792  (as  to  the  precise 
year  I  am  not  now  certain)  that,  during  the  summer  astisest 
instructions  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
friends  of  government  went  down  to  the  di&reat  part»  of 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  on  the  grand  juries ;  the 
consequence  was;  that  violent  resolutions  were  entered  into 
against  the  catholics.  The  catholics  found  that  they  could  get 
no  redress  in  their  country,  they  sent  delegates  over  to  die 
English  government,  and  they  got  them  to  interfere  on  their 
behalf.  I'he  government  of  this  country,  wiser  than  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  caused  an  alteration  to  be  made  in  the 
king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament, 
lor  the  speech  as  originally  formed  was  strongly  against  them; 
the  alteration  was  recommending  to  parliament  in  his  majes* 
ty's  name,  to  take  the  catholic  question  under  their  consider- 
ation, and  to  grant  them  such  indulgences  as  their  situatim 
required.  This  altered  speech  went  to  Ireland  :  what  was  the 
consequence  f  the  grand  juries  instantly  altered  their  opinions, 
and  those  very  men  who  had  ^leed  to  certain  resolutions 
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Agaiittt  the  catholics,  afterwards,  as  members  of  parliament, 
▼oted  in  their  fttvour;  by  which  the  goTernment  and  the 
grand  juries  were  both  disgraced.  If  there  was  no  other 
reason  than  this,  I  aoi  convinced  that  the  oppressions  under 
which  the  catholics  of  Ireland  now  labour  will  sooner  or  later 
be  itmoved  iind  redressed }  prejudice  here  will,  no  doubt,  in 
time  gite  way  in  like  manner.  I  am  therefore  for  going  into 
a  committee,  where,  though  some  persons  might  think  it 
Would  be  imprudent  to  grant  all  at  present,  jet  that  some* 
thing  ought  to  be  given  now,  and  hope  held  out  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  think  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment acted  with  great  prudence  in  not  granting  riie  whole  of 
what  was  asked  for  at  once ;  it  might  have  caused  too  great  a 
revulsion  in  the  state ;  the  public  mind  was  not  prepared  for 
It :  the  oftener  it  was  discussed  the  better;  every  time  it  gained 
proselytes,  and  so  much  am  I  a  IHend  to  a  gradual  extension 
af  privileges,  that  should  the  house  go  into  a  couunittee  on 
the  petition,  I  would  give  up  much  of  my  own  opinion  for 
the  sake  of  unanimity. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  mea- 
flttre  tarnished  by  any  thing  like  the  appearance  of  a  general 
xlisiAclination  on  the  part  of  the  protestants  to  grant  what  the 
wisdom;  of  parliament  might  think  necessary ;  at  the  same 
time,  on  such  a  question,  where  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
men  are  so  much  alive,  and  where  so  many  strong  arguments 
drawn  from  history  may  be  ttecd  on  both  sides,!  never  can 
hope  or  expect  for  complete  unanimity.  Whenever  the  mea- 
sure is  carried,  I  hope,  generally  speaking,  it  will  give  satisfac- 
tion to  both  parties  }  for  if  you  only  make  the  catholics  your 
friends,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  protestants  your  ene- 
mies, you  would  gain  nothing  by  the  change.  In  my  opinion, 
catholics  ought  to  be  permitted  to  sit  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament ;  for  no  man  who  values  the  constitution  of  his  coun« 
try,  can  approve  of  three  millions  of  his  fellow  subjects  being 
unrepresented  in  parliament,  and  in  that  situation  the  Irish 
catholics  are  now  placed  by  the  existing  laws.  {Nbj  m^  hvos 
uttfrtd  in  one  part  of  the  house.)  No^  said  he:  I  say  they  are 
virtually  unrepresented,  as  was  well  argued  by  thehon.  mover 
of  this  question*  It  is  fallacious  in  the  extreme  to  say  that 
they  arc  represented,  because  they  are  permitted  to  vote  for  a 
protestmt,  and  precluded  from  voting  for  one  of  their  own 
1>ody ;  it  is  unfair  to  say  to  the  catholic  electors,  you  must  re- 
turn a  protestant,  and  give  to  him  the  power  of  making  laws 
for  your  religion  and  your  conscience ;  or  if  "jom  do  not  vote 
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for  -a  protestant,  you  shall  not  vote  at  all.  I  will  even  pat  U 
to  the  learned  doctosi  for  whom.  I  have  a  great  persoiud  re* 
specti  whether  he  thinks  the  catholics  of  Ireland  could  possjk 
bly  think  them^velves  fairly  represented,  if.  he  was  to  be  the 
organ  by  which  their  religious  and  political  opinions  were  to 
be  conveyed  to  this  house.  The  learned  doctor  is  an  admi* 
rable  good  protestant,  but  from  the  specimen  that  he  has  giveo 
us  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  the  catholics  would  never  think 
bim  a  fit  person  to  be  their  representative.  What  was  now 
to  be  given  was  to  the  higher  orders  i  the  lower  class  had  al- 
ready been  invested  with  the  elective  fhuKrEi^e,  by  wjuch 
you  have  given  to  the  rabble  all  the  advantage  of  a  free  coiii^ 
stitution  which  they  are  capable  of  enjoying  $  but  you  deny  i( 
(o  men  of  rank,  consequence,  and  education,  who  possess 
great  properties  in  the  country,  by  excluding  them  from  a 
seat  in  the  legislature.  All  the  evils  apprehended  from  giving 
them  seats  in  parliament  are  now  no  more  than  fanciful  and 
chimerical ;  a  certain  number  might  without  danger  or  im- 
propriety be  admitted  into  both  houses.  It  was  formerly 
said,  if  you  give  the  catholics  the  elective  franchise^  the  con^ 
sequence  will  ht  that  they  will  vote  for  no  member  without 
putting  him  to  a  test  U^t  he  will  be  obedient  to  their  pui^ 
poses,  and  that  in  the  end  it  will  lay  the  fotmdation  of  a  cai- 
tholic  parliament ;  but  they  have  since  obtained  that  fraa^. 
chise,  and  such  tests  or  other  consequences  have  never  been 
known  to  follow :  it  turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  the 
whim  of  a  distant  danger,  which  vanished  as  it  approached 
you ;  all  the  danger  that  can  happen,  has  already  been  in- 
curred. You  have  given  suffrages  to,  and  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  persons  but  imperfectly  educated,  and  most  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  prejudices  you  are  so  much  afraid 
of,  and  you  refuse  privileges  to  the  higher  orders,  whose 
principles  are  sound,  and  possess  the  greatest  stakes  in  the 
country.  It  is  an  incongruity  which  ought  not  to  be  suffer- 
ed to  exist,  to  give  to  the  lower  orders  of  catholics  the  right 
of  electing,  and  to  refuse  to  the  higher  orders  the  eligibi- 
lity of  being  elected.  Remote  periods,  and  the  proceed- 
ings  of  old  councils  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  the  character  of  the  catholic  religion ;  but  it  was 
not  the  history  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cqpturics  that  was 
sufpcient  for  that  purpose.  The  North  Pole  was  not  more 
opposite  to  the  South  than  tkc  doctrines  of  the  catholics  of 
the  present  day  are  from  those  of  that  period  to  which  the 
learned  dQctor^ has  resorted;  because  men  were  douded  with 
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supcrstitkm  centuries  ^o,  did  ic  follow  that  they  were  so  at 
present  ?  There  is  not  a  weU-educated  catholic  whom  I  have 
amTcrsed  with^  who  does  not  laugh  at  the  ignorante  and 
error  displayed  at  the  old  councils ;  and  will  any  man  in  his 
senses  seriously  compare  the  opinion  of  the  catholics  of  the 
deventh,  with  those  of  the  nineteenth  century?  Have  not  the 
protestants  themselves  changed  their  opinions  and  doctrines 
with  the  revolutions  of  time  ?  In  this  age  of  rapid  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  and  cultivation  of  intellect,  are  we  to 
.be  gravely  told  the  catholic  mind  alone  stands  still  (  are  the 
people  of  this. day  to  be  condemned  because  their  ancestors 
were  bigots?  If  so,  let  me  again  ask  who  i^  the  man 
amongst  us  who  may  not  be  equally  condemned  upon  the 
same  principles?  While  arts  and  manufactures  improve,  it 
would  be  hard  if  the  human  mind  alone  remained  stationary^ 
and  that  men  of  the  present  age  were  to  be  tried  by  a  few 
ridiculous  resolutions  passed  in  the  councils  of  Lateran.-  I 
contend,  therefore,  that  the  learned  doctor  has  Tnisrepresent«» 
fd  the  present  opinions  and  tenets  of  the  Roman  catholiesy 
by  omitting  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  changes  and  im* 
provements  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  six  hundred 
years,  not  only  in  the  catholic  mind,  but  in  that  of  all  other 
isligious  descriptions  of  men  during  the  isame  period.  It  has 
been  argued  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the  other 
side,  and  particularly  by  an  hon.  and  learned  friend  of  mine 
(the  attorney  general)  for  whose  opinions  I  have  the  highest 
respect,  and  from  whom,  therefore,  I  am  sorry  to  differ  oa 
the  present  occasion,  thai  the  consequence  of  granting  what 
the  petitioners  desired  would  be  the  subversion  of  the  protes* 
tant  religion  :  if  I  thought  so,  I  would  argue  most  strenuous* 
ly  against  it ;  the  learned  gentleman  himself  should  not  get 
before  me  in  such  a  cause.  It  has  also  been  argued  that  of 
the  catholics  were  once  permitted  to  an  equal  participation  of 
power,  that  their,  first  steps  would  be  to  overthrow  the  pro* 
testant  government ;  I,  however,  am  so  far  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion, that  I  can  never  think  the  union  of  the  two  countries^ 
or  British  connexion  safe,  while  three  millions  of  our  fellow* 
subjects  are  held  in  political  bondage }  or,  what  is  precisely 
the  same  thing,  while  they  think  they  are  so,  for  slavery  ope- 
rates upon 'the  mind  of  man  as  much  as  it  does  upon  the 
body,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  a  man  that  his  hands  are  untied^ 
and  that  he  is  perfectly  free»  if  he  thinks  he  is  a  slave.  No- 
thing appears  to  me  more  extravagant  and  unreasonable  than 
to  suppose  you  can  keep  such  multitudes  always  quietj  unless 
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jms  we  determined  to  redres»  diem  f  9iid  after  the  iiepee 
with  which  they  have  been  flattered*  it  will  be  difiicidt  to 
keep  them  in  peace*  unless  they  are  at  least  led  to  eacpect  dift 
gratification  of  their  withes  at  some  period  or  another*  - 
.  It  iB»  sir,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  ind« 
jiiatdy  connected  with  the  present  discussion,  to  ia«)uire  into 
the  reasons  why,  althoogh  the  reformanon  extended  itself  so 
rapidly  in  England,  it  made  so  little  and  such  slow  progresi 
m  Ireland,  but  a  little  reflection  will  soon  resolve  this  pro* 
fclem.  In  the  first  ^ace,  similar  means  were  not  usidin  both 
opBtttries,  for  making  the  reformation  take  root.  We  have 
secords  in  abundance,  shewing  that  in  times  comparatsvtif 
oemote,  Ireland  was  conspicuous  for  its  civilization  and  literal 
tnre^  but  it  was  most  unf<Mrtunate  that  the  reign  of  Hcniy 
VUL  when  the  reformation  commenced,  happei^  to  £ill  in 
one  of  the  darkest  ages  of  that  country  $  and  it  is  well  rOi^ 
marked  by  the  protestant  historian  (Doctor  Ldand)  that  the 
aoeds  of  the  reformadon  found  an  unfiivouraUe  soil  in  IhN 
land^  and  could  scarcely  spring  up  with  any  degree  of  extent 
aod  vigour.  The  people  were  not  connected  by  one  and  tho 
same  system  of  policy,  and  were  strangers  to  the  refinemcstts 
and  advantages  of  political  union ;  they  were  harassed  by  4 
perpetual  succession  of  petty  wars,  they  were  distracted  bf 
mutual  jealousy,  even  the  most  civilised  (by  which  I  man 
die  Engjksh  pale)  Uving  in  condnuai  alarm,  were  daily  called 
out  to  rqxl  invasion,  and  therefore  could  have  littte  kisure 
fcv  jpeculatioin,  and  little  disposition  for  those  inquiries^ 
wiueb  were  pursued  with  more  avidity  in  countries  nearer  tho 
sfok  where  the  reformation  was  first  preached.  It  is  ceiw 
vainly  true,  sir,  that  the  catholic  religion  in  Ireland  wanted  ro^ 
farmation  at:  that  time,  as  much  as  it  did  in  any  other  part  of 
the  workl ;  and  that  the  peofrfe  felt  the  oppression  0(  the 
deugy  ai  jnnch  there,  as  they  did  elsewhere  \  but  die  ditSsr^ 
ence  waft  this,  that  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  the  vices^ 
of  vehgion  was  at  that  time  their  leading,  and  perhaps  theip' 
only  grievance ;  but  in  Ireland  it  was  only  one  of  those  op** 
pressions  whith  the  land  experienced.  You  wiU  scarcely  be-' 
heve  that  in  the  year  1529,  when  Europe  had  declared  almost 
unanimously  against  the  yoke  of  (Bcclesiastical  power)  so  deep* 
)y  rooted  was  the  catholic  religion  then  in  Ireland,  that  an 
attempt  to  empower  the  civil  magistrate  to  imprison  eccle^ 
nasticai  debtors,  excited  the  greatest  fermait  through  thtf 
whole  country*  So  great  was  the  ignorance  evoi  of  history  in 
Ireland  at  this  perknl,  that  Sir  James.  Ware,  the  great  Ji<ish! 
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tstkioama^Miipkinaj  that  with  all  his  laborio»  tesoTches^ 
iie  qouU  not  fiiki  matearials  ta  discoTor  even  Ae  mnuss  Or 
iUccqsikm  of  sei^endrlrbh  bisbpps,  in  the  &ht  beginnings  of 
ihc  reformation.  '  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  im 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  period  of  the  reformatkNt 
iraa  a  bright  period.  It  was  the  time  when  the  human  mifidl 
was  meet  civilised,  and  a  spirit  of  literature  and  inquiry  nn* 
nifested  itself  everj  where.  In  Ireland  the  prelates  of  thn 
most  eminent  diocese  slept  in  monastic  tranquillity,  while  all 
Europe  was  engaged  either  in  retigious  dispute  or  in  religion* 
war.  It  was  natural^  therefore,  that  the  procestant  religion^  , 
whose  Yery  existence  depended  on  finding  out  the  trrors  and 
imperfections  of  the  catholic  religion,  should  rapidly  adranod 
in  conntries  the  most  civilised,  and  reouun  stationary  in  z 
country  distracted  with  internal  insurrection,  and  that  was 
at  that  time  sunk  and  depressed  with  the  grossest  ignorance. 
When,  therefore,  you  consider  that  the  Irish  clergy  wece 
without,  discipline  or  knowledge,  and  the  bity  without  m^ 
structioa,  you  cannot  be  surprised  that,  in  proportion  t» 
their  ignorance,  they  should  be,  strenuously  advene  to  the 
^rotestant  reUgion,  and  as  servilely  abject  to  the  see  of  Rome^ 
which,  for  the  first  time,  they  now  heard  impeached  wi^  as* 
toniriiment  and  horror,  the  only  authority  in  religion  thtift 
they  had  bee»  accustomed  to  venerate  and  look  up  to.  Thei^ 
were  a]$o  other  causes  which  operated  strongly  against  the  re^ 
formation  in  Ireland.  The  policy  pursued  by  your  ancestors 
firom  their  first  settlement  in  this  country,  was  that  of  driving 
the  native  Irish  firom  the  English  pale.  The  consequence 
was,  that  it  kept  ^em  blind  and  bigoted,  the  natural  coai- 
comitant  of  a  disquiet,  uncivilized,  and  dissolute  course  of 
fife.  This  policy  of  drawing  a  line  of  demarcatioa  between^ 
die  English  and  the  Irish  had  this  effect,  that  if  it  made  the 
En^sh  party  friends  to  the  reformation,  it  was  sure  to  make 
the  Irish  party  enemies  to  it.  Ireland,  though  remote  from* 
'  Rome,  was  considered  as  more  immediately  to  belong  to  thr 
papal  power  than  any  of  the  countries  on  the  continent ;  and 
there  was  one  particular  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  which  operated  in  a  very  considerable  degree  equally 
on  the  Irish,  and  even  on  the  enlightened  part  of  the  Kngltsh 
i^ce.  Ireland  had  been  for  ages  considered,  and  industriously? 
sepresentedy  as  a  fief  of  the  pope,  in  right  of  the  church  o£^ 
St.  Peter;  and  by  virtue  of  this  imaginary  right,  Ireland  was 
Qonferred  on  Henry  II.  and  the  Irish  parliament,  in-  the  seventh* 
year  of  SdwardI V.  occasionally  acknpwledged  this  to  be  the^ 
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only  legitimate  feandation  of  the  authority  of  the  crown  o^ 
England ;  therefore  an  attempt  at  enforcing  the  rdbrmcd  re* 
ligion  in  Ireland  was  considered  by  the  natives  almost  as  vi* 
sionary  as  an  attempt  to  establish  it  in  Rome  "itself ;  and  it 
was  considered  as  profane  and  impious  in  Henry  VUI.  to  at«* 
tempt  to  introduce  the  protestant  religion  into  Ireland^  and  m 
violation  of  the  stipulations  of  his  ancestors^  by  which  akme 
he  was  entitled  to  the  crown  of  Ireland.     This  was  a  point 
Aat  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  would  natulally 
retard  the  reformation  in  Irdand  more  than  in  any  other 
country.    The  distinctions  that  had  been  kept  up  firom  the 
earliest  times  between  the  native  Irish  and  the  English  pal^ 
were  at  this  time  increased  by  the  bad  policy  of  Henry.  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed,  that  when  any  of  the  English  intermar* 
ried  with  the  great  Irish  families  and  settled  b^ond  the  pale, 
that  they  were  immediately  called  degenerate  English,  and  a 
distinction  was  kept  up  not  only  between  the  English  and  the 
native  Irish,  but  between  the  English  and  the  degenerate  Eng** 
Hsh.    This  surely  then  was  the  time,  when  Henry  wanted  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  reformation,  to  have  put  a  final  end  to 
all  those  distinctions  that  retarded  not  only  the  reformation 
but  also  the  civilization  of  Ireland.    Had  he  at  this  time  look« 
ed  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman  or  a  philosopher  into  the  in« 
tcmal  situation  of  Ireland,  and  acted  on  a  generous  princifde, 
or  an  enlarged  system  of  policv,  he  would  have  collected  all 
the  inhabitants  of  every  description  into  one  body  of  sub- 
jects, and  restored  peace  and  tranquillity  to  that  distracted 
coimtry.    Had  he  acted  thus,  he  might  then  have  prepared 
the  people  to  receive  at  Lis  hands  the  reformed  religion.   The' 
wise  policy  for  Henry  to  have  pursued  was,  to  respect  and 
venerate  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  rude,  and  at  that  time 
an  uncivilized  nation.     If  he  wished  to  get  the  great  Irish 
chieftains  to  change  their  religion,  the  natural  course  for  him 
to  pursue  was  to  encourage  them  to  live  within  the  pale,  and* 
not  to  drive  them  beyond  it ;  but  instead  of  pursuing  such  a 
line  of  conduct,  he  cut  ofF  all  communication  with  the  Eng* 
Hsh.     And  in  the  same  parliament  in  which  the  acts  were 
passed  for  establishing  the  reformed  religion,  he  revived  with 
all  their  severity  the  ancient  laws  against  marrying  or  foster- 
ing  with  the  Irish,  and  the  use  of  the  English  order,  habit, 
and  languafl^e,  was  strictly  enforced  throughout  the  pale.  The 
custom  of  fostering  was  innocent  and  harmless,  it  drew  a  dose 
and  intimate  connexion  between  the  great  chieftains  and  the 
lower  orders  of  people}  and  I  believe  it  was  reserved  for  the 
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•refined  poUcy  of  an  Irish  legiskture  to  pass  laws  against  man* 
Dcrs  and  customs,  wiiidn  were  in  themselves  innocent  and 
necessary.  This  eternal  line  of  distinction  between  his  £ng* 
lish  and  Irish  subjects  was,  as  L(Mrd  Clave  states,  not  to  be  re- 
conciled to  any  principle  of  sound  policy  j  it  was  a  declaration 
of  perpetual  war,  not  only  against  the  native  Irish,  but  against 
every  person  of  English  blood  who  had  settled  beyond  the 
Kmits  ef  the  pale,  and  from  motives  of  personal  interest  and 
oonvenienoe,  had  formed  connexions  with  the  natives,  or 
adopted  thrir  laws  and  customs :  and  it  had  the  full  efiect 
which  might  have  been  expected }  it  drew  closer  the  cOnfede-> 
racy  it  was  meant  to  dissolve,  and  implicated  the  colony  of  the 
pale  in  ceaseless  warfare  and  contention  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  districts.  In  England  the 
natives  were  finends  to  the  reformation,^  and  actually  run  be- 
fore the  mcmarch  in  their  revolt  against  popery.  In  Ireland  the 
people  were  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  and  the  enemies  of  the  ^ 
EngUsh  government  naturally  seized  on  every  innovation  as  an 
offensive  exertion  of  authority.  In  the  most  civilized  parts 
the  clergy  could  not  extend  their  fovrer  over  the  old  natives  | 
their  synods  were,  as  the  record  expresses  it,  held  interAngltcor^ 
and  great  irregularities  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Ire-> 
land  was  the  natural  result  of  the  odious  and  absurd  distinc- 
tion of  its  ii^bitants:  blindness,  bigotry,  and  superstition 
followed  of  course.  Ireland,  therefore,  was  not  a  place  for 
those  circumstances  to  operate  which  favoured  the  first  re- 
formers in  every  other  part  of  civilized  Europe.  Henry  bad 
too  mean  and  contemptible  an  opinion  of  his  Irish  subjects; 
and  he  seema  to  have  forgot  that  his  tyranny  was  less  formi- 
dable amongst  the  native  Irish,  who  resisted  his  power;  and 
that  his  distant  situation  rendered  his  inflexible  severity  less 
to  be  dreaded:  and  it  therefore  happened,  that  by  the  great 
.  body  of  the  people,  the  laws  for  the  reformation  were  mere 
dead  letters,  totally  neglected;  and  the  laws  for  the  dissolution 
•f  the  monasteries  and  the  religious  houses  were  in  some  in- 
stances perfectly  inoperative.  Of  this  Sir  John  Davis  gives  9 
remarkable  instance.  The  abbeys  and  religious  houses  in 
Tyrone  and  Tirconnel,  though  they  were  dissolved  in  th? 
thirty-third  year  of  Henry  VIIL  were  never  even  surveyed 
nor  reduced  into  charge,  but  continued  to  be  possessed  by 
the  religious  persons  In  their  full  vigour  so  late  as  the  reign 
9f  James  I.  The  extreme  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  in  many 
instances  incapable  of  perfo;:ming^  the  common  offices,  an4 
utter  strangers  tp  the  language,  iii  which  they  celebrated  mass,- 
^  Vox.  II.  1805.  4  0*.  ^^ 
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was  another  great  cause  that  retarded  the  reformation  hi  Ire* 
land.  **  Hard  it  is/'  says  a  chancellor  of  Ireland  when  vnriting 
to  England,  '^  that  men  should  know  their  duties  to  God  and 
to  their  king,  when  they  shall  not  hear  teaching  and  preach- 
ing throughout  the  year.  Preaching  we  have  none,  which 
is  our  lack^  without  which  the  ignorant  can  have  no  know* 
ledge."  It  is  true  that  Archbbhop  Brown,  and  some 
suOTagan  bishops,  came  over  to  Ireland,  and  some  English 
divines ;  but  they'  were  not  zealous  reformers,  they  did 
not  live  in  their  dioceses,  and  they  did  not  understand  the 
Irish  language — ^and  the  natives  did  not  understand  the  Eng- 
Ush  language.  ,And  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an 
order  was  made  that  the  liturgy  should  be  read  in  Latin,  on 
account  of  the  Irish  not  understanding  English.  How  then 
was  it  possible  that  they  coold  proceed  in  the  great  and  ar- 
duous work  of  reformation  ?  The  Irish  bishops  and  incum- 
bents,  in  some  instances,  gave  up  their  dioceses  and  livings^ 
sooner  than  consent  to  emorace  the  reformTation ;  and  Arch* 
bishop.  Brown  could  not  get  others  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  on 
account  of  the  distracted  and  uncivilised  state  of  the  country* 
The  churches  fell  into  ruins  j  and  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ire- 
land, wherever  Henry  sent  a  protestant  bishop  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  see,  the  pope  generally  sent  a  catholic  there  to 
oppose  him.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  power  of  Hcxiry^ 
Cromer,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
and  who  had  been  chancellor  of  Ireland,  collected  all  his  suf- 
fragans and  clergy,  and  openly  declared  against  the  reforma- 
tion, which  he  called  an  impious  attempt  j  and  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  continued  firm  in  the  catholic  reli- 
gion. On  his  death,  Henry  appointed  Dowdal,  an  Irishman 
by  birtb>  to  the  primacy;  but  he,  like  his  predecessor,  op- 
posed the  reformation,  and  stood  forth  at  the  head  of  the 
northern  clergy  a  bold  and  determined  opposer  of  the  pro- 
testant religion.  In  fact,  there  could  not  have  been  a  more 
injudicious  time  for  extending  the  reformation  in  Ireland  than 
the  .precise  period  when  Henry  attempted  it.  From  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  that  occasion  by  his  Irish  master  of  the  rolls, 
it  appears  that  th^  sovereign  authority  did  not  extend  at  that 
time  beyond  |wenty  miles  from  Dublin,  and  of  course  his  in-^ 
duence  was  proporttonably  contracted :  it  is  therefore  mani- 
fest that  the  regular  order  was  inverted,  for  he  should  have 
begun. by  conciliating  the  natives,  or  conquering  the  country, 
and  endeavoured  to  convert  the  inhabitants  afterwards.  In 
(his  cowtr;  the  reformation  was  propagated  by  argument  and 
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reason;  in  Ireland  the  method  taken  was  to  propagate  it  hj 
the  sword,  which  has  seldom  proved  the  fittest  instrument  for 
gaining  proselytes.  In  England  the  king  had  no  competitions 
and  easily  difiiised  the  spirit  of  the  rdformation  among  the 
people.  In  Ireland  he  opposed  a  very  limited  authority,  and 
the  doctrines  he  wished  to  enforce  were  opposed  ^d  resisted 
by  the  natives.  The  impolitic  oppression  practised  in  Ire- 
land was  a  further  obstacle  to  its  progress.  The  proceedings 
in  the  two  countries  were  so  extremely  different  in  every  re- 
spect, that  the  reformation  was  not  allowed  the  same  fair 
play  in  the  one  country  tl^at  it  was  in  the  other.  When 
Henry  shut  up  the  monasteries,  |  and  destroyed  the  monastic 
livings  in  England,  he  bestowed  them  by  grant  upon  the  no- 
)>ility  and  men  of  considerable  property,  who  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  people.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  he  be* 
^towed  them  on  English  settlers  and  needy  adventurers,  whose 
interest  was  constantly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  people. 
Though  the  territory  of  government,  as  I  observed  before^ 
extended  no  fiirther  than  twenty  miles  from  Dublin,  yet  bi-« 
shops,  and  qther  clergy,  were  sent  over,  who  never  thought 
of  residing  on  their  benefices,  and  instead  of  propagating 
their  doctrines,  had,  in  fact,  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
inhabitants.  If  the  religioi>  then  adopted  had  been  at^  that 
early  period  taught  in  Ireland,  it  might  have  had  nearly  the 
tame  effect  that  it  had  here ;  but  in  that  country  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  one  ever  attempted  to  teach  it.  Nor  was  the 
protestant  religion  ever  tendered  to  the  people,  except  in  the 
•hape  of  an  act  of  parliament.  On  this  subject  Lord  Clare 
remarks,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  more  unjust  or  im- 
politic act  of  government,  than  an  attempt  to  force  new 
modes  of  religious  faith  and  worship,  by  severe  penalties,  upon 
a  rude,  superstitious,  and  unlettered  people.  Persecutions,  ot 
attempts  to  force  conscience,  will  never  produce  conviction  : 
they  arc  calculated  only  to  make  hypocrites  or  martyrs,  and 
^ccordftigly  the  violence  committed  by  the  regency  in  the 
reign  of  Edward,  and  continued  by  Elizabeth,  to  force  the 
reformed  religion  in  Ireland,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  fo- 
ment a  general  disaffection— a  disaffection  so  general,  as  to 
induce  rhilip  II.  of  Spain  to  invade  this  country.  It  was 
from  these  causes  that  the  reformation  did  not  advance  in 
Ireland,  and  from  the  harsh  measures  by  which  it  wis  sought 
to  be  enforced,  which,  when  practised  on  rude  and  uncivilized 
minds,  tended  rather  to  disgust,  and  render  the  established 
fcligion  unpopular  and  obnoxious.    By  such  means  IrekoKi 
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was  doomed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  STipcrstitbni 
and  bigotry.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that  at  this  day  we  have 
above  three  millions  of  catholics  in  Ireland,  without  likelihood 
of  conversion.  Force,  instead  of  argument,  was  the  instrin 
tnent  employed  in  Ireland  for  the  propagation  of  the  new  re* 
ligion.  In  later  times  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the  eldest 
son  of  a  catholic  who  had  a  landed  estate  mifi^ht,  by  taming 
protestant,  make  his  father  tenant  for  life.  What  cotdd  be 
more  detestable  than  this  law,  which  was  so  well  calculated 
to  revolt  the  feelings  of  the  peoj^e,  by  an  unnatural  power 
given  to  a  son  to  shake  off  the  dominion  of  his  parent  i  Thus, 
the  son  was  bribed  to  betray  his  parent  ^  and  the  bribe  that 
he  got  was  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  parent.  Could  any  hu* 
man  institution  be  founded  on  a  principle  more  inhuman^ 
kreligious,  or  unnatural  ?  This  bribe,  however,  was  not  con« 
fined  to  the  eldest  son  only,  but,  by  a  refinement  in  policy^ 
the  youngest,  or  any  other  son,  was  also  by  his  conversion 
afibrded  the  bribe  of  seizing  on  hk  father's  estate,  ahd  letting 
it  gavel  between  him  and  the  rest  of  his  brothers.  In  this 
Way  it  will  be  allowed  that  parliament  took  a  most  irreligious 
step  for  .extending  their  rdigion,  and  prepared  thdr  converts 
foi*  being  jgood  protestants,  by  first  making  them  bad  men. 
The  protestant  religion  is  best  supported  by  its  own  original 
purity ;  it  stands  on  a  foundation  never  to  be  shaken  ;  the 
fimple  light  of  the  gospel  illuminates  it )  its  free  tenets  are  of 
that  kind,  that  they  will  ever  extend  themselves  with  th6 
progress  of  civilization  \  and  as  the  human  mind  expands,  th6 
protestant  religion  will  take  root.  But  you  took  the  very 
worst  mode  of  effecting  this  in  Ireland  s  you  did  all  in  ydur 
power  to  keep  the  catholics  ignorant ;  you  prohibited  them 
from  educating  their  children  at  home,  by  excluding  them 
firom  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  they  were  necessarily  com-- 
jelled  to  send  them  abroad  for  foreign  education,  where  they 
were  of  course  brought  up  in  all  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman 
cathoUc  reh^on.  Tliere  were  •  also  a  variety  of  other  acts, 
that  had  a  similar  tendency ;  but  I  will  not  detain  the  house 
by  reasoning  on  them  at  present.  One  great  and  leading  ob- 
jection which  \  have  heard  stated  against  the  adihission  of 
catholics  into  parliament  is,  that  the  pope  is  allowed  to 
have  more  power  in  Ireland  than  he  is  possessed  of  in  other 
catholic  countries.  Upon  this  subject  I  made  it  my  business 
to  converse  with  some  catholifc  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank 
and  consequence,  and  asked  them  whether  they  would  have 
any  objection  to  their  bishops  being  nominated  by  his  ma^ 
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jesty  instead  of  the  pope,  and  they  all  agreed  tl^ey  could  have 
no  objection  to  it.  What  I  should  propose  would  be,  that 
hereafter,  whenever  a  see  was  vacant,  the  other  bishops  should 
a,$fiemble  and  choose  two  or  more  candidates,  whom  they 
should  recommend  for  appointment,  and  leaw  the  choice  ot 
the  person  to  be  determined  by  the  king :  after  which  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  the  person  so  appointed  by  the  kingy 
receiving  his  consecration  from  the  pope.  Indeed,  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  grant- 
ed, the  catholics  would  cheerfully  give  up  that  point  fa  cry  of 
bfart  bear!  from  Mr^Fox^and  those  members  who  surrounded  hin^^ 
9^  well  as  make  what  other  sacrifices  the  circumstances  of  the 
ca^  may  be  thought  to  require ;  for  I  must  maintain  they 
have  DO  right  to  seats  in  parliament,  while  they  continue  to 
take  their  bishops  from  the  hands  of  any  foreign  power; 
however,  I  eannot  but  think  the  catholics  would  be  very  well 
siilisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  I  make  no  doubt  tha^ 
many  of  the  opposers  of  the  [nresent  measure  would  relax  in 
resistance,  and  agree  to  it  upon  this  condition.  To  speak 
plainly^  I  should  wish  to  ask  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)| 
who  must  be  in  the  confidence  of  these  gentlemen,  by  their 
selecting  him  to  present  their  petition,  to  what  extent  the  ca-» 
diolics  would  go  in  this  respect,  and  what  are  the  points  which 
they  would  have  no  objection  to  give  up  ?  In  some  respects  I 
difier  from  the  hon.  mover  of  this  petition :  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  Roman  catholic  laws,  when  passed  at  the  re* 
solution,  were  not  directed  against  the  Roman  catholics^  as 
such,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  but  to  prevent  them  froo^ 
possessing  political  power.  I  think  our  ancestors  passed  them 
with  a  double  aspect ;  for  the  preservation  of  the  protestant 
religion,  and  to  protect  our  civil  liberties.  They  were  laws 
enacted  both  against  popery  and  slavery ;  for  James,  who  wa^ 
the  source  of  them,  was  both  a  tyrant  and  a  bigot :  this  is^ho 
view  that  history  gives  of  these  times. — As  to  the  prospect 
generally  attributed  to  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  of 
a  wish  to  get  back  the  forfeited  lands,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  they  do  not  entertain  the  most  distant  idea  of  ob« 
taining  any  of  the  estates  confiscated  by  their  ancestors,  ex« 
cept  by  the  fair  mode  of  purchase :  the  times  are  too  remote 
when  those  events  took  place,  and  property  is  now  too  well 
settled  ever  to  cherish  such  an  idea.  Nearly  two  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  the  forfeitures  took  place  in  the  reign  o£ 
James  L,  and  the  settlement  of  the  province  of  Ulsterj  and 
above  one  century  since  the  period  of  the  revolution  \  since 
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which  time  no  attempt  has  been  made,  or  even  thought  of,  to 
disturb  the  present  possessors.  The  best  proof  that  can  be 
given  of  this  is,  that  since  the  relaxation  of  the  popery  hws, 
in  the  rei^  of  his  present  majesty,  when  the  catholics  were 
first  permitted  to  purchase  lands  on  fee  simple,  they  have 
almost  invariably,  from  a  principle  of  pride,  been  seUcitous  of 
purchasing  those  estates  which  formerly  belonged  to  their 
forefathers,  and  had  been  forfeited  lands,  which  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  done,  if  they  had  the  smallest  hopes  of 
ever  receiving  them  baek  in  any  other  way.  I  once  hiquised 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Ireland,  and  who  it 
generaUy  consulted  in  giving  opinions  upon  titles,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  estates  (I  mean  Mr.  Sankey),  if  he  lanew  any  in- 
stance in  which  a  Roman  catholic,  wishing  to  purchase  an 
estate,  ev^r  made  any  objection  to  the  title  on  accoont  of  its 
having  been  originally  a  forfeited  estate ;  and  his  reply  was, 
thzt  he  never  knew  of  such  an  objection  being  made,  even  in 
a  single  instance :  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  estates  have 
been  purchased  to  the  amoupt  at  least  of  twelve  thousand  a 
year,  in  the  county  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent 
(the  county  of  Waterford),  by  Roman  catholic  gentlemctiy 
since  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  almost  every  acre  of 
which  was  forfeited  property :  this,  therefore,  is  the  strongest 
proof  that  no  such  idea  exists.  They  know  the  value  of 
money  as  well  as  you  do,  and  unless  you  think  them  deprived 
pf  common  sense,  you  never  can  think  they  would  pivchase^ 
estates,  the  title  to  which  they  thought  was  insecure.  It  it 
an  error  into  whiqh  some  gentlemen  have  fallen,  when  the^ 
tetl  yon  that  the  catholics  of  Ireland  have  maps  which  thejr 
privately  keep,  by  which  they  could  trace  the  boundaries  of 
the  estates  once  possessed  by  their  ancestors,  in  the  expecta-  • 
tion  that  they  would,  on  some  future  day,  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  reclaiming  them.  The  fact  is,  that  the  maps  of  all 
those  forfeited  lands  are  kept  in  a  place  of  the*greate8t  secu* 
rity  J  but  by  whom  ?  Not  by  the  catholics,  but  by  his  majesty*^ 
auditor-general  in  the  castle  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  public  record, 
and  is  daily  produced  in  the  courts  of  law  to  ascertain  dis- 
putes respecting  boundaries;  and,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  at  least  fifty  protest  ants  have  recourse  to  it  for  one  ca- 
tholic that  has,  property  being  at  least  in  that  proportion  be- 
tween the  two  religions ;  so  that  the  security  of  that  m^  i&  ~ 
of  much  more  consequence  to  the  protestants  than  to  the  ca-» 
thoiics  of  Ireland.  Sir,  the  history  of  this  map  is  very  well 
known :  it  was  drawn  by  Sir  William  Pettyi  by  the  directiana; 
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of  the  Irish  government,  and  it  contains  erery  acre  of  ground . 
that  was  Ibmxted  in  Irdand,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  that  originally  forfeited,  and  specifying  what  religion 
they  were  of:  it  consists,  I  believe,  of  above  twenty  folio  vd- 
iumes.  By  accident,  jn  the  office  where  it  was  formerly  kept, 
some  of  the  volumes  were  burnt ;  and  it  having  been  disco-  . 
vered  that  King  James  II.,  when  he  fled  to  France,  brought 
one  copy  with  him,  and  deposited  it  in  the  king  of  France's 
library,  at  Versailles,  the  present  General  Valancey  was  sent 
over,  accredited  by  this  government,  to  the  French  court,  in 
order  to  procure  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
the  two  copies  are  now  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where.1  have 
frequently  seen  them.  *From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  it 
wtU  be  seen  how  idle  the  story  is,  that  the  catholics  are  at  the 
trouble  of  keeping  maps  privately,  with  sinister  views,  when 
the  real  one  is  accessible  to  every  person  who  applies  for  it. 

The  great  point,  sir,  which  I  have  in  view,  is  to  shew  that  as 
the  reformation,  now  in  existence  hearly  three  hundred  years^ 
has  hitherto  made  such  slow  progress  in  Ireland,  the  surest 
method  we  can  take  to  advance  it,  is  by  adopting  a  different 
system  from  that  pursued  by  our  ancestors,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, of  undoing  much  of  what  they  have  done.  If  there 
vras  a  probability  of  changing  three  millions  of  catholics  into 
protestants,  I  should  gladly  approve  of  a  measure  which  might 
be  likely  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end,  provided  it  was  to 
be  attempted  by  ailment,  humanity,  and  justice,  but  not  by 
force,  or  the  severities  of  a  penal  code.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  a  great  Irish  question  has  come  before  this  house,  and  I 
confess  I  never  heard  a  subject  discussed  with  more  temper 
and  moderation,  or  with  a  more  evident'  view  to  obtain  every 
information  on  the  subject  that  it  was  practicable  to  procure. 

Sir,  I  have  stated  the  reasons  and  arguments  which  have  in* 
duced  me  to  adopt  the  line  of  conduct  I  mean  to  pursue  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  I  have  now  only  to  apologise  for 
having  taken  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  house,  and  to 
return  my  thanks  for  the  patience  and  attention  that  I  have 
experienced. 

Sir  William  Scott  declared  that  his  objections  to  the  measure 
were  not  of  a  temporary,  but  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  ge- 
neral practice  of  all  civilised- states  had  been,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  require  all  their  executive  officers  to  conform  to 
the  religion  of  the  state.  The  hon.  mover  of  this  measure  had 
observed  upon  the  propriety  of  separating  political  from  reii- 
giotts  establishments.     In  answer  to  that  observation,  he 
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shoiild  quote  the  authsritj  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  stated^  that  dw 
connection  between  church  and  state  was  the  foundation  of 
the  constitution,  and  was  inseparable.     At  the  reformation^ 
the  civil  and  rcUgious  Qstablishment$  were  consolidated.    To 
cur  ancestors  we  owed  the  blessings  we  enjoyed.    In  the  same 
charter  in  which  the  title  of  the  reigninj;  family  was  recof« 
nised,  it  was  decreed  that  the  government,  as  £ir  as  anj  hii« 
man  provision  could  be  permanent,  should  be  for  ever  pro- 
iettant.    This  had  been  the  prayer  of  our  ancestors,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  long  be  the  prayer  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country.    This  had  been  the  legacy  of  our  fore&thers,  and 
our  own  acquisition,  which  had  insured  to  us  freedom  both 
of  church  and  state.     Every  thing  that  connected  the  king 
with  his  subjects  was  founded  on  a  protestant  basis.     Thft 
king  was  to  be  a  protestant,  to  marry  none  but  a  protestantt 
and  all  who  were  to  exercise  the  delegated  powers  of  tho 
crown  ware  required  to  be  protestant.    The  prayer  of  the 
present  petition  could  not  be  granted  without  a  surrender  of 
the  constitution.    The  case  of  a  protestant  prince  surrounded 
by  catholic  counsellors,  for  the  piupose  of  carryinj^  on  a  pro* 
testant  government,  was  as  impossible  to  exist  in  fact  as  in 
law.    The  catholics  would  have  in  that  case  a  civil  and  a  re- 
ligious duty,  drawing  them  in  different  directions,  and  he 
meant  no  disrespect  to  them  when  he  stated,  that  he  believed 
they  might  be  duposed  to  lean  to  the  latter,  or  that  they  wouM 
be  unfit  persons  to  watch  over  the  churdi  establishment  of 
the  state.    The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Grattan)  had  represented 
the  Irish  catholics  as  loyal ;  but,  by  his  argument,  it  appeared 
that  they  were  to  be  loyal  for  a  boon.    The  catholics  of  this 
country  laboured  under  severer  disabilities  than  the  Irish  ca- 
tholics, and  they  had  made  no  demand,  nor  preferred  any  re* 
monstrance.    But  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  on  the 
success  of  the  present  petition  would  depend  the  future  loyaltr 
of  the  catholics.    It  had  been  urged  as  a  ground  for  the  adU 
mission  of  Roman  catholics,  that  they  were  numerous,  2Sid 
ought  to  be  respected.    The  same  rule  would  apply  to  'I\irkst 
Jews,  or  any  other  set  of  men.     It  was  no  argumokt,  because 
much  had  been  given,  that  all  should  be  given ;  that  they 
should  cive  up  the  whole  structure,  and  tear  up  the  founda- 
tions of  the  state.  '  He  gave  credit  to  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land  for  having  made  a  selection  of  offices  from  which  the  ca- 
tholics were  to  be  excluded ;  and,  as  nothing  on  that  head  iiad 
been  suggested  at  the  union,  nor  had  any  thing  since  occurred 
to  alter  his  former  opinion^  he  should.vote  against  the  motion. 
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.  Mr^  Grattofi  rose  to  correct  a  mistatemezit  or  misa{pprehen« 
,$Ion  of^  the  learned  gentlernan.  In  whatever  manner  his  words 
.fp^kt  ^ve  been  understood,  he  had  diacinctly  said,  that  if  the 
parliament  of  England  were  to  assent  to  certain  calumnies  that 
had  been  uttered  against  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  which  ca- 
luxnnies  he  had  stated  to  be,  '*  that  thej  were  traitors  to  thdr 
lung,  and  enemies  to  their  country  ;*'  that  such  assent  would 
lay  the  fbundatioo,  would  sow  the  seeds  of  separation,  not  by 
the  rcjcaion  of  the  petition,  but  by  assenting  to  the  calumny. 
I'hfs  he  thought  necessary  to  say,  not  ao  n^uch  in  explanation 
olthe  sentiment,  as  for  the  purpose  of  restating  it. 

jDr,  Laurfnce^  though  always  sorry  to  differ  from  his 
learned  friend,  should,  indeed,  have  been  sorry  if  he  had  not 
didered  from  him  on  this  subject.  For  he  could  not  look  to 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  which  wad  the  pride  of  £ng- 
Janda  and  the  envy  of  the  world,  if  he  could  consent  that  ^o 
great  s(  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  his  majesty  should  be 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  and,  whilst  they  were 
xlenied  an  equality  of  protection,  were  called  upon  for  aa 
.equality  of  aUegiaace.  Though  it  had  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  adopt  in  this  country  several  laws  against  the  catholics 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  it  appeared,  by  the  letters  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  that  the  same  had  not  been  extended  to 
Ireland.  The  opinion  of  King  William,  and  of  his  counsel- 
lors»  had  been,  to  place  the  cathohcs  in  the  same  situation  a 
ceotury  since  in  which  they  are  now,  to  repeal  all  the  acts  for 
jirecluding  them  from  civil  and  military  employments,  but  to 
exclude  them  from  the  houses  of  parliament ;  and,  if  they 
should  behave  well,  to  have  their  indulgences  increased,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  right  to  dictate  by  force  to  the 
.  consciences  of  men.  If  the  catholics  were  loyal,  why  not  give 
them  what  they  desired  ?  When  they  should  unfetter  the  pre- 
rogative, did  it  follow  that  they  should  force  the  king  to  em- 
ploy catholic  counsellors  ?  The  learned  gentleman  then  shew<» 
ed,  by  a  reference  to  the  context,  and  to  the  abstract  nature 
of  the  cardinal  virtue,  prudence,  that  the  passage  in  Dr»  Mil- 
ner's  publication,  so  severely  commented  on  by  the  learned 
gentleman  (Dr.  Duigenan),  was  perfectly  justifiable;  and, 
after  having  dwelt  on  these  .topics,  stated  his  object  to  have 
been,  as  gentlemen  were  not  in  gen^l  acquainted  with  such 
subjects,  to  give  a  warning  to  persons  how  they  in  future  ven^* 
tared  to  quote  passages  from  books  partially,  or  to  search  fot 
nittflty  fragments  of  obsolete  pamphlctS)  in  order  to  itiake 
them  the  ground  of  iallacious  arguments     As  to  the  question 
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before  the  house,  he  thought,  that  whatever  difference  of  opi- 
nion might  prevail  as  to  the  extent  of  the  concession,  ail  who 
were  of  opinion  that  any  thing  should  be  granted,  should  vote 
for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Foster  was  bound,  by  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  another  place  upon  a 
former  occasion,  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  house  for  the 
few  minutes  during  which  he  should  call  upon  their  attention. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  member  near  him  (Mr. 
JLee)  had  gone  through  the  whole  detail  of  the  penal  laws 
against  papists  in  Ireland,  he  feared  the  house  might  be  led  to 
imagine,  that  they  were  still  in  fcx-ce :  the  fact  was  otherwise, 
and  he  would  tell  gentlemen  the  real  situation  of  the  Roman 
catholics  of  Ireland  at  this  day. 

They  were  as  free  as  the  protestant,  in  the  acquisition,  in 
the  enjoyment,  and  in  the  disposal  of  property  ot  every  spe- 
cies ;  they  could  purchase  land,  settle  their  estates,  and  enjoy 
all  the  profits  of  commercial  industry  equally  with  him ;  thej 
possessed  every  benefit  of  civil  liberty  as  fully  as  any  other 
subjects.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  their  partition  ?  Pdi- 
tical  power  only : — this  is  all  that  remains  for  you  to  give,  or 
for  them  to  demand,  and  every  gentleman  who  has  supported 
the  petition  acknowledges  it  (a  cry  of  hear!  hear!},  I  am 
glad  to- see  the  subject  is  now  brought  to  the  true  point.  The 
grant  of  political  power  is  the  avowed  object  for  us  to  discuss  j 
of  every  thine  else  they  are  in  complete  possession  fa  cry  ^ 
fto,  nOf  from  the  opposition  benches).  If  I  am  thought  in  error, 
or  to  have  made  too  strong  an  assertion,  I  can  go  through  the 
whole  catalogue  of  civil  rights,  and  every  article  of  restraint 
which  the  laws  did  impose,  and  shew  that  the  catholic  is  fully 
and  completely  free ;  but  I  see  there  is  no  occasion. 

Political  power  is  then  the  sole  demand,  and  what  are  the 
inducements  held  out  to  us  for  granting  it  ?  The  gentlemen 
tell  you  it  will  conciliate  Ireland ;  that  it  will  incorporate  four- 
fifths  of  the  people  there,  and  pne-fifth  of  all  your  population, 
at  this  perilous  moment,  when  you  have  an  enemy  to  contend 
with  consisting  of  thirty-six  millions  of  people,  and  you  have 
only  fifteen  millions  to  oppose  to  him  $  that,  by  not  granting 
this  petition,  you  deprive  yourselves  of  one-fifth  of  your  na- 
tional vigour,  and  of  your  physical  strength.  Such  are  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  mover,  and  of  the  other  hon.  gen- 
tlonan  (Mr.  Grattan)  who  spoke  yesterday  on  the  same 
side;  and  that  four-fifths  of  the  Iri^  nation  were  thus  ren- 
dered of  no  use  to  the  empire.    But  how  do  their  arguments 
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support  them  ?  They  forget  that,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
when  they  wish  to  prove  the  safety  of  the  mea$m*e,  they  tell 
youy  and  tell  you  truly,  how  n^uch  the  empire  is  iadebted  to 
the  Irish ;  that  the  Irish  composed  a  great  and  illustrious  part 
of  that  gallant  army  wliich  conquered  Egypt ;  that  they  supply 
a  large  proportion  pf  the  British  fleet  with  sailors ;  and  that, 
to  their  courage  and  to  their  ardour,  Lord  Nelson  was  in- 
debted for  his  glorious  victory  at  the  Nile.  They  tell  you  too, 
that  half  your  armies  in  every  war,  half  the  militia,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Irish  yeomanry  which  overpowered  the 
late  rebellion,  and  saved  Ireland  to  the  empire,  were  cathov- 
lies  of  Ireland.  I  agree  .with  them  in  the  whole  to  the  ho- 
noiur  of  my  countrymen :  and  what  follows  ?  That  we  have 
now,  of  their  own  shewing,  the  full  physical  force,  the  fiili 
national  vigour,  which  they  inconsistently  bid  us  acquire  by 
(his  unnecessary  measure  \  and  I  will  add  more,  that  if  the 
armies  want  increase,  if  the  navy  requires  additional  hands, 
this  measure  will  not  add  one  argument  to  the  recruit,  and 
Irishmen  will  come  forward  with  the  same  ardour,  and  with 
the  same  alacrity,  which  has  distinguished  the  character  of 
^heir  country  for  its  love  of  military  glory,  whether  you  grant 
the  petition  or  not. 

But  if  conciliation  is  to  follow,  we  ought  to  know  whom 
we  are  bid  to  conciliate :  is  it  the  lower  and  middling  ranks 
of  the  catholic  people  ?  I  will  assert,  in  presence  of  the  many 
gentlemen  from  Ireland,  who  can  contradict  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  the  mass  of  that  people  there  do  not  know  what 
this  claim  means.  Ask  them  what  catholic  emancipation 
is,  and  so  totally  ignorant  are  they  about  it,  that  some  s^y  it 
is  an  exemption  from  tithes ;  others,  that  it  is  to  lower  rents  i 
others,  that  it  will  save  taxes.  In  short,  all  who  have  heard 
of  it  (for  many  neither  know  nor  care  about  it)  will  give  you 
their  own  conjectures  of  whatever  claim,  debt,  or  demandy 
public  or  private,  they  wish  to  be  free4  from :  scarce  any  be-« 
lieve  it  to  be  what  it  really  is,  a  struggle  for  a  few  offices  of 
political  influence,  or  seats  in  parliament,  which  the  lower 
ranks  cannot  enjoy,  and  feel  no  interest  in.  These  lower 
ranks  do  not,  and  cannot^  urge  what  they  neither  want  nor 
comprehend.  It  is  not,  therefore,. they  who  call  for  this 
pleasure.  And  now  let  us  see  how  the  argument  stands  as  to 
the  superior  orders  of  the  catholics. 

Do  the  gentlemen  tell  you  the  measure  is  necessary  to  se* 

cure  their  loyalty,  or  to  procure  their  strength  in  this  hour 

of  peril  ?  They  pay  them  a  bad  compliment  indeed,  if  thqy 
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represent  this  boon,  or  any  boon,  as  necessary  to  make  or 
keep  then^  lojal ;  a  compliment  iHiich  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  ofier,  and  which  I  could  not  concur  in  with  truth ;  for  I 
know  personally  many  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  signed 
this  petition,  and  I  think  I  can  answer  for  them  they  would 
spurn  such  an  idea.  Those  of  them  whom  I  have  either  the 
honour  or  pleasure  of  being  able  to  speak  of  from  personal 
acquaintance,  are  a«  loyal  men,  as  good  subjects,  ahd  hvrt 
acted  with  as  much  zeal  and  energy  to  uphold  the  state 
gainst  the  rebel  and  against  the  invader*  as  any  indiyiduals 
in  the  kingdom.  [A  loud  cry  of /tear/  hear  f  from  allsiJesJ} 
I  will  not  then  believe  that  the  upper  orders  of  the  ca- 
tholics are  onlv  conditionally  loyal,  or  that  they  would  qua- 
lify their  attachment  to  the  empire  by  reiHng  it  on  claims 
to  be  conceded,  or  flipulations  to  be  bargain^  for ;  but  if 
I  could  believe  it,  it  would  form  with  me  an  infurmount* 
able  bar  to  givinc^  them  that  political  power  which  is  the 
acknowledged  objeA  of  their  petition  ;  and  it  ought  to  de- 
cide  ua  all  unanimoufly  and  inftanlly  to  rejeft  a  demand  fo 
snadc.  This  argument  of  conciliation^  therefore,  fo  far  as 
refpcds  the  loyalty  or  acceffion  of  the  lower  orders  to  the 
national  flicngtb,  is  confuted  by  the  fads  which  the  gende-i' 
men  who  offer  it  have  themfelves  urged;  and  the  upper  or* 
ders  cannot  admit  it  without  acknowledging  a  qualified  and 
temporifing  loyalty  only,  which  their  conduft  difavows« 
But  to  proceed  with  this  favourite  argument  of  conciliation, 
and  it  is  almofi  tlie  only  one  ofiered.  If  it  is  ilill  urged  that 
this  meafure  will  give  content,  and  that  the  catholict  wilt 
reft  fatisiied,  you  are  totally  miftaken.  Let  us  judge  of  their 
future  by  looking  at  their  paft  conduA.  In  1718  the  Irifli 
}Kirliamenc  removed  fome  of  the  then  exifting  reftfaints:' 
content  was  to  be  the  confequence ;  but  tbev  were  not  fa« 
tisiied.  In  17^2  greater  indulgence  was  granteo ;  in  1792  they 
petitioned  for  further  favours;  and,  in  1799,  much  more 
aus  given  to  them  tli^even  they  aiked.  I  did  not  agree  in 
that  gift:  1  did  not  think  that  political  wifdom  juftined  our 
going  fo  far;  but  a  contrary  opinion  prevailed;  the  meafure 
was  carried,  and  I  wifh  it  to  be  at  reft  forever.  I  feared  at 
the  time  that  it  would  lead  to  new  and  further  inadmiffible 
demands;  and  that  fear  was  too  well  founded;  for  two 
years  did  not  elapfe  until,  in  1796,  they  again  came  for- 
ward with  the^  fame  objeA  as  they  do  now:  and  do  you 
think  that  if  you  now  acquiefce,  tl)ey  will  reft  here?  I  am 
forry  to  fay  the  nature  of  man  will  not  allow  us  to  indtdge' 
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fixcb  a  bope»  while  hit  ptnrfuit  is  power.  No,  they  wMt 
not  ftop  on  this  oonceffion,  We  all  know  they  look  with 
jeaioufy  to  their  tithe  being  paid  to  the  proteftant  to  uphold 
bis  church.  The  iiiterefted  feelings  of  their  dergy,  whofa 
iiifluefice  over  the  cnind^  of  their  flock  is  peculiarly  power- 
fat  in  the  catholic  worftiip,  will  urge  them  to  continual 
e3»iti6n  for  a  rcftoration  of  thofe  tithes.  Pofleiled  of  them, 
they  would  not  reft;  equality  in  religion  would  not  fatisfyf 
they  would  look  to  the  weight  of  numbers,  which  their  ad- 
vocates fo  often  dwell  on,  that  the  religion  of  the  greater 
number  ought  to  be  the  religion  of  the  ftate.  In  fhort,  they 
would  look  in  the  end  to  raife  the  catholic  church  in  Ire- 
land on  the  ruins  of  the  proteftant.  Such  will  be  the  na* 
tural  refult  of  giving  them  political  powers  and  they  would 
laugh  hereafter  at  our  folly,  were  we  to  make  the  conce& 
fion.  Power  is  and  has  been  fo  prevalent  in  their  views^ 
that  they  have  connefied  it  in  every  attempt  with  every 
ocber'objeA.  Reform  and  emancipation  have  gonetoge* 
tfaer  in  the  whole  of  their  progrefs.  Thefe  two  watch** 
words  of  difcontent  were  coupled  together  in  all  their  pro* 
ceedings,'  until  the  union  accomplu^ed  one  of  them,  the 
reform,  which  otherwife  they  might  have  purfued  for  ages 
without  effea. 

•Ji  know  that  I  now  tread  on  very  delicate  ground ;  but  I 
truft  to  the  liberaJity  of  the  houfe,  that  if  I  ufe  any  unguard* 
•d  expreflion  they  will  correct  it,  and  allow  me  to  explain. 
Suppofe  then,  for  a  moment,  that  they  acquire  a  power 
of  fitting  in  parliament  by  the  vote  of  this  nmht,  would  it 
be  a  ftrange  conjecture  that  they  would  foon  reel  that  their 
.  finoall  number,  if  it  were  fifty  or  fixty,  or  even  the  Whole 
hundred,  would  be  of  little  avail  among  fix  hundred 
and  fifty-eight ;  that  the  union  had  accompKflied  the  re- 
form they  wifhed  for  by  the  deftrudion  of  boroughs ;  and 
that  two  hundred  foats,  all  belonging  to  proteffamts  (foff 
proteftants  only  received  the  compenlation),  had  been  an- 
nihilated ?  Poflelled,  then,  of  this  reform,  and  of  their 
power  of  fitting,  it  might  be  natural  for  them  to  look  to  a 
reftoration  of  the  Irifh  legiflature.  They  would  fee  the 
barriers,  which  the  wifdom  of  ages  had  ereSed  againft  their 
having  political  power,  broken  down^by  this  night's  decifion. 
I'heir  exertions  wouki  rife  in  proportion  to  their  hopes  of 
fttccefs,  and  it  would  require  only  a  revival  of  the  Irifh  par- 
liament to  give  them  the  confequence  and  fuperiority  they 
long  for.    The  bon.  mover's  dodrine^  that  feats  in ,  parlia* 
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ment  are  their  right,  <)uaiified  by  hliHi  I  ackiio]i?ledge>  with 
the  exception  of  the  Jalus  popuU  fuprema  Ux^  wouid  not 
weaken  their  endeavours  or  their  profpeAs.  They  .would 
confidetTit  a  right  exifting,  but  wi^hcld  from  them  at  the 
time  the  union  was  difcufled,  and  upon  it  they  would  en- 
deavour at  a  diflfolution  of  that  nieafiire.  They  would  call 
for  three  hundred  members  to  refume  their  fundions  in  an 
Irifli  parliament ;  and  the  two  hundred  feats  added  in  the 
zoom  of  the  one  hundred  proteftant  boroughs,  which  we 
have  demolifhed^  would  all  be  f>Ued  by  popular  eledionst . 
where  numbers,  in  which  their  ftrengtb  conMs,  would  de- 
cide.  What  would  not  a  majority,  fo  cooftituted,  look  to  ? 
They  would  fee  their  own  aggrandifement,  the  maintenance 
and  dignity  of  their  clergy,  and  the  confequent  faperiomy' 
of  their  church,  all  within  their  view*  I  will  look  no  fur* 
ther  iiito'  fo  tremendous  a  profpeA.  This  refult  may  be 
flow,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  day  of  its  accomplilhment 
would  be  diftant ;  but  is  it  the  lefs  to  be  guarded  againft  } 
To  me  the  reafoning  feems  fo  flrone,  that  1  cannot  Ihut  my 
fenfes  to  it,  nor  to  all  the  mifchiefs  which  muft  attend  the 
attempt,  and  the  miferies  which  muft  follow  it.  The  feeds 
of  (eparation  would  be  fown,  and  Ireland  might  be  torn 
from  her  connexion  with  Britain,,  without  which  ihe  is 
and  muft  be  incapable  of  enjoyipg  wealth,  tranquillity,  haf^-- 
pinefs,  or  any  of  the  blcflings  of  human  life. 

.  But  when  you  talk  of  concitiating  Ireland  you  have  fori 
got  to  tell  us  where  the  difcontent  is.  I  know  the  country  . 
well,  and  I  do  m^t  fee  it  any  where.  If  any  gentleman  has 
leen  it  (and  there  are  Irifli  reprefentatives  prefent  from  all 
parts),  I  wifh  he  would  get  up  and  ftate  it.  No,  Ireland  is 
content,  if  you  will  not  agitate  her  with  ill-timed  difcuf- 
fions ;  aiM  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  rejeAion  of  this' 
demand  to-night  will  not  caufe  a  difcootented  thought,  ex-- 
^^pt  in  thofe  very  few,  whofe  ambition  has  been  buoyed  up 
by  the  vain  and  felfUh  hopes  of  power  and  perfonal  indu* 
ence. 

^  Further,  if  by  conciliation  is  meant  the  giving  fatisfac- 
tlon,  why  do  you  look  to  the  catholic  only,  and  forget  that 
there  is  a  million  of  proteftams?  Will  they  be  fatisfied  by 
your  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  fecure  their  protec-* 
tiuA  ?  Remembe;'  that  you  have  fettled  us  in  Ireland  under 
tb^  faith  of  th^t  proteAion,  that  on  that  faith  we  claim  as 
our  inheritance  all  the  blei&ngs  of  that  glorious  confiitution 
which  oui'^ceftoTS  and  yours  haVe  fought  and  hied  fpr — the 
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•Hanover  fucceffion,  the  iiluftrious  boufe  of  Brunfwick  on 
the  throne,  a  proteftant  king  with  proteftant  counfellors, 
proteftant  lords,  and  proteftant  commons.  This  is  what 
I  call  proteftant  afcendancy  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  phrafe ; 
and  while  I  can  utter  my  voice  in  this  houfe  I  will  ever 
demand  it  for  my  country. 

If  then  by  granting  this  petition  you  endanger  or  even 
alarm  the  proteftant,  diflatisfadion,  and  not  iattsfa£tion« 
tkiuft  be  the  refult  of  the  misafure ;  and  among  whom  ? 
Among  thofe  who  are  and  ever  have  been  loyal  both  to 
church  and  ftate,  and  who  fwear  allegiance  to  both,  which 
thofe  whom  you  are  deftred  to  admit  as  legiilators  decline* 

I  might  reft  here,  having  ftiewn  you  theTfuliHty  of  the 
only  argument  they  dwell  on ;  but  I  will  go  further ;  and 
when  you  are  called  on  to  give  them  political  power,  you 
are  not  to  confiderlreland  only ;  you  muft  look  to  the  utu* 
ation  of  Englahd,  where  the  catholics  do  not  enjoy  the  fame 
freedom  as  their  brethren  in  Ireland  do.  Are  they  leis 
meritorious  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  before  you  give  further 
privilege  to  the  Irifli,  you  muft  pik  them  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing, and  confer  on  them  in  Britain  the  riglit  of  voting  for 
n:cmbers,  and  all  the  other  favours  contained  in  the  ad  of 
1793  [fl  cry  $fhearf  hear/],  You  muft,  in  the  next  place, 
if  you  accede  to  this  petition  for  the  Irifli,  make  the  Eng- 
Km  catholic  admiffible  alfo  into  the.higheft  offices,  and  to  a 
feat  in  parliament;  and  tberi  the  catholics  of  England,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  may  fit  indifcriminately  for  every  place 
throughout  the  whole  empire  into  which  they  can  find  ac- 
cefs  by  any  means  they  may  think  moft  likely  to  obtain  for 
them  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  eledors.  Will  you  not 
paufe  a  little  here,  and  refleft  before  you  proceed  ?  Refleft 
that  you  have  a  proteftant  church,  and  how  it  would  tremble 
under  fuch  a  change;  that  men  who  p^ofefs  the  catholic 
faith,  and  acknowledge  a  foreign  potentate  to  have  fpiri^* 
tual  authority  within  the  realm,  cannot  be  entruftcd  wtth' 
framing- laws  for  that  proteftant  church,  and  the  proteAion 
of  the  proteftant  eftabliftiment.  On  what  foundation  does 
that  church  ftand?  Is  it  not  on  your  laws?  Du  not  its  rites, 
its  worftiip»  its  pofleflions,  its  hierarchy,  its*  pre-eminence, 
all  depend  on  the  laws  of  the  realm?  And  are  you  ready  to 
fill  your  legiflative  aflemblies  with  clltholics,  with  perfuns 
attached  and  bound  to  another  church  ?  Do  you  forget  the 
neceiiary  alliance  between^  church-and  ftat^  that  if  you  en- 
danger the  one  you  deftroy  the  foundations  of  the  other  ?. 
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And  can  you  be  fo  infatuated  as  to  entertain  for  a  monnafit 
the  idea  of  calling  on  catholic  members  to  nsake  Uie  laws 
on  which  both  church  and  ftate  depend,  and  on  catholic 
counfellors  to  execute  them?  I  will  give  the  cathoHcs 
every  merit  which  men  can  claimi  and  iliiJ  the  feeiici^ 
which  are  incident  to  human  natgre  would  debar  them  from 
being  able  to  make  fucb  iaw»  as  tbofe  i^ho  prufeii  ibc  cfta- 
blifbed  religion  of  this  country  are  bound  to  do. 

But  a  curious  argument  has  been  urged  by  every  gentle-* 
man  on  the  oppofitd  fide  who  has  (poke,  that  what  tim 
petitioners  defire  is  little  for  us  to  give,  and  much  for  them 
to  receive.  I  fay  the  reverfe  is  the  true  ftatement.  They 
have  little  indeed  to  receive,  compared  with  the  muck 
wluch  we  are  called  tqion  to  give.  They"  are  to  receive 
accels  to  a  few  official  fituations  in  the  (late«  and  a  power 
of  fitting  in  parliament.  We  are  to  give  up  that  on  which 
the  vit2  liberties  of  our  countrjr  reft ;  that*  which  gives 
energy  to  our  armies,  and  fupenority  to  our  navies ;  that« 
which  fupports  us  whole  and  unimpaired  amidfl  the  crafh 
uf  furrounoing  nations,  and  maintains  us  in  tlie  proud  pre- 
eminence which  fo  happily  and  honourably  diftinguifliea 
the  Britiih  name, — the  glorious  conftitution  of  our  country* 
Little  for  us  to  give !  do  you  fay  ?  Call  you  the  furreoder  of 
the  bill  of  rights,  little  ?  a  demolition  of  uur  church  eftab* 
li(hment>  little?  the  proteflant  fucceflion,  little?  What 
more  have  you  to  give^  or  what  will  remain  to  you  worth 
preferving,  when  you  have  given  it?  [J  cry  of  htar !  hart 
from  the  minijlcrial  benches. 1 

The  ,hon.  f;entleman  tells  you  there  is  no  danger  in  » 
ftate's  having  its  counfellors  or  minifiers  of  a  different  reli** 
gion,  arid  he  inftances  Sully  and  Neckar  in  France ;  I^ut 
they  were  proteftants,  and  they  did  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  power  within  the  realm,  wliich  a 
catholic  does ;  nor  had  they  t|ie  larger  portion  in  the  fom* 
mimity  of  their  own  perfuafion,  to  (upport  them  in  any  in- 
novations which  their  religious  tenets  might  urge  them  to 
attempt.  A  popifli  date  may  fafely  truft  a  proteftant  at  the 
helm,  for  he  acknowledges  its  fupremacy ;  but  tlie  protec- 
tant nation  cannot  with  the  fame  fecurity  take  a  catholic^ 
who  denies  it. 

The  fame  gentlemru  (Mr.  Fox)  has  adduced  Venice  as 
an  inftance,  where  both  religions  equally  managed  the  fiate^ 
Surely  he  cannot  be  ferious  in  offering  us  fucb  a  modeU 
Does  he  quote  her  as  an  example?    Venice,  where  is  (he 
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.now  ?  No  longer  a  nation,  but  funk  and  loft  to  the  world, 
after  all  her  pride  for  centuries!  and  her  fall  perhaps  acce- 
lerated by  that  very  mixture  of  religious  power  which  he 
recommends.  [Some  members  fmilin^y  Mr,  Fejier  continued.'^ . 
I  fee  tlie  gentleman  is  not  ferious,  but  if  he  c^n  laugh  fo  care- 
jefsly  when  the  bappinefs  of  a  country  is  at  flake,  I  would 
advifehim  to  fpend  a  few  months  in  Ireland  :  he  would  then 
learn  what  the  feelings  of  the  honeft  and  the  loyal  proteftant 
are  on  feeing  his  rights  made  a  matter  of  doubt;  and  he  would 
probably  nbflain  from  fporting  with  bis  bappinefs  and  tran- 
quillity, by  fuch  in^politic  and  unprovoked  difcuiEpns. 

Mr.  Fofter  concluded  by  reminding  the  houfe  of  an  old 
msLxm^^prineipus  obfta.  It  is  a  wife  one,  and  bids  you 
oppofe  this  fii^  attempt  to  break  down  the  barriers  which 
<are  drawn  round  the  conftitution.  A  flrong  opinion  has  been 
iirmly  exprefled  by  a  great  and  decided  number  in  another 
place  againft  this  petition  ;  and  let  us  too«  with  ^qUal  man* 
linefs  and  wifdom,  declare  our  determination  this  night,  by 
fuch  a  clear  and  concluiive  majority  as  {hall  put  the  matter 
to  reft,  and  difcourage  ail  future  attempts  to  difturb  the  pub- 
Jic  repofe,  and  endanger  the  national  feCurity. 

Mr.  G,  Pot^sonby  remarked,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Foster)  had  acknowledged  that  the  catholic  soKIiers  of 
Irelahd  had  materially  contributed  to  obtain  the  victories  df 
Lord  Hutchinson  in  Egypt,  and  of  Lord  Nelson  at  the 
Nile.  He  had  also  acknowledged  the  loyalty  and  excellent 
condtict  of  the  petitioners,  of  some  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
from  his  owi;i  personal  knowledge ;  and  what  was  the  reward 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  for  their  loyalty 
and  their  services  ?  .To  refuse  their  petition.  It  had  also 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  our  protestant 
constitution,  consisting  of  a  protestant  king,  a  proestant  house 
of  lor4s,  and  a  protestant  house  of  commons,  would  be  placed 
!n  a  situation  of  great  danger  if  the  claims  of  the  catholics 
were  conceded ;  as  a  protestant  king  might  then,  at  some 
future  period,  be  surrounded  by  catholic  counsellors  \  but 
who  was  to  surround  the  king  with  catholic  counsellors  ?— 
the  king  himself.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  insisted 
that  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  reigning  family  would 
be  endangered  if  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted,  and 
that  a  future  prince  of  the  house  of  Hanover  might  sur- 
round himself  with*  catholic  counsellors,  and  destroy  the 
constitution ;  but  it  was  very  evident^  that  if  such  ;^n  ;at-» 
t^jcnpt  w,a$  made,  it  not  only  must  fail  in  the  onset,  but  that 
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exemplary  punishment  would  be  indicted  upon  those  coun- 
'Sellors  who  had  dared  to  give  such  pernicious  advice.     It  had 
also  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  gentleoiajif  that  if  we  might 
judge  of  the  dispositions  of  the  catholics  by  the  past,  if  the 
claims  urged  in  the  petition  were  completely  conceded,  it 
would  give  that  body  of  men  no  content ;  and  how  ?  because 
what  has  been  done  has  contributed  to  render  them  loyal  and 
iaithful  subjects,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  oWn 
acknowledgment,  therefore   the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
concluded,  that  if  more  was  granted  them,  and  the  terms  of 
their  petition  complied  with,  they  would  not  be  contented. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  the  observation,  that 
what  the  catholics  asked  was  of  little  value  to  us  but  of  great 
importance  to  them,  ought  to  be  inverted ;  and  yet  in  the 
same  breath  had  asserted,  that  this  little  in  their  hands  would 
become  so  potent  as  to  subvert  the  constitution.    It  had  like- 
wise been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  the  Irish 
Roman  catholics  were  admitted  into  parliament,  thirty,  forty, 
perhaps  eighty,  or  even  one  hundred  catholic  members  would 
be  returned  to  parliament  from  Ireland.    He  believed,  that 
in  making  this  supposition,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ad- 
vanced much  faster  in  his  argument  than  the  catholics  would 
in  power.    If  all  this  power  was  at  once  to  be  ip  the  hands 
of  the  catholics,  what  must  have  become  in  the  meaii  time  of 
the  protestant  gentlemen — of  the  million  of  protcstant  inha- 
bitants which  Ireland  contained  ?    Instead  of  one  hundred 
members,  he  did  not  believe  there  would  be  more  than  ten 
catholic  members  returned  to  parliament  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years  after  the  privilege  of  making  such  a  return  had 
.been  granted  to  the  catholics.     But  then,  said  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  wKen  these  members  get  into  |)arliament,  what 
will  they  do  ?  one  hundred  set  against  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  admitted  they  could 
have  no  weight  opposed  to  that  number  $  but  then,  argued  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  when  they  find  they  have  no  weight 
against  the  large  majority  of  the  house,  they  will  dissolve  the 
unibn.    Those  catholic  members,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  would  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the 
minister,  and  would  compel  the  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
protestant  members  to  dissolve  the  union,  and  send  them 
back  to  Ireland  to  form  a  popish  parliament.    It  was  truly 
ridiculous,  although  he  meant  nothing  disrespectftil  to  the 
ri^t  hon.  gentleman,  for  whom  he  had  personally  the  highest 
respect,  to  maintain  that  the  protataut  establishment  would 
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be  endangered  by  letting  in  a  few  catholics  to  sit  in  parHament. 
A  number  of  arguments  had  been  used,  or  rather  he  would 
call  them  assertions,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  Ireland 
was  in  a  most  barbarous  and  uncivilized  state.  They  had 
also  been  told  of  the  sanguinary  and  vengeful  disposition  of 
the  catholics*  He,  was  surprised  to  hear  such  assertions  re- 
peated in  that  house ;  but  the  best  proof  of  their  falsehood 
was,  that  those  who  made  theiil  walked  in  safety  about  their 
own  towns  without  being  once  assailed  by  those  whose  cha- 
racters had  thus  been  attacked.  Amongst  other  objections 
urged  against  the  catholics,  one  had  been  made  against  the 
college  of  Mavnooth ;  would  those  who  made  thu  objection 
have  the  catholics  reduced  to  a  state  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity, or  would  they  have  them  sent  to  foreign  countries  for 
education  ? — would  they  have  them  sent  to  the  pope,  to  that 
very  pope  who  l}ad  been  made  the  degraded  instrument  to 
place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Bonaparte  ?  would  they 
have  them  sent  to  him  to  learn  allegiance  to  the  protestant 
king  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  had  been  said,  th^t  if  thesq 
claims  were  conceded,  the  protestant  establishment  would'  be 
overthrown.  He  would  suppose  that  they  were  granted—* 
he  would  suppose  that  amongst  the  catholics  introduced  into 
parliament,  some  one,  of  extraordinary  talents  and  acquire* 
ments,  might  rise  to  eminence  and  become  a  secretary  of 
gitate,  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  could  any  man  imagine 
that  a  person  so  situated  would  be  such  a  fool  or  a  madmin, 
as  to  advise  the  king  to  subvert  the  established  constitution 
in  church  and  state;  or  if  he  did,  how  long  would  a  king 
or  a  parliament  suffer  him  to  continue  in  office  ?  It  had  been' 
said,  that  if  other  men  took  an  oath,  you  might  beBeve 
them ;  but  if  a  catholic  takes  an  oath,  you  must  not  believe 
him :  for,  like  a  lover,  he  will  deceive  you*  The  tight  hon. 
gentleman  had  admitted  that  many  of  those  who  had  signed 
the  petition  Were,  to  his  own  personal  knowledge,  k)yal  men» 
and  men  of  hbnour  and  respectability ;  •  was  it  then^  to  be  as* 
serted  that  such  men  would  deliberately  Iveak  an  oath  which 
they  had  solemnly  taken  ?  It  had  been  observed,  that  none 
ef  the  cath<dic  clergy  had  signed  the  petition.  Mvaj  infe- 
rences had  been  drawn  from  this  circumstance,  but  he  be- 
lieved the  real  reasdn  was,  that  the  catholic  laity  had  been,  so 
frequently  charged  vnth  being  undh*  the  influence  fi  their 
clergy,  that  they  determined  in  this  instance  to  shew  that 
they  did  not  act  under  their  influence,  by  sending  their  pe« 
tition  without,  the  signatures  of  any  ef  that  dei^gy*    Hf 
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did  not  wish  to  weary  the  house  by  making  long  qiiocs^ 
tions  from  books,  but  there  was  one  volume  from  which  he 
could  not  avoid  reading  a  few  extracts.     The  book  to  which, 
he  alluded,  and  which  he  held  in  his  hand>  was  the  Roman 
catholic  prayer-bpok.     1  he  hon.  gentleman  here  read  several 
extracts  from  the  prayer-book  of  the  catholics,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving,  that  according  to  the  tenets    there    de- 
tailed, no  catholic  was  bound  to  submit  to  any  decree  for 
dissolving  the  allegiance  between  him  and  his  sovereign ;  that 
the  pope  was  declared  to  have  no  temporal  power  over  the 
jurisdiction  of  princes ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  any  com^ 
mand  of  the  pope,  the  catholics  were  bound  to  defend  their 
country  against  all  enemies,  even  against  the  pope  himselfy 
if  he  should  join  in  any  hostile  attempt.     If  this  was  not  sa- 
tisfactory, he  contended  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  Ian-, 
guage  to  convey  a  stronger  or  a  more  definite  meaning.    .If 
the  catholics  of  Ireland  were  not  to  be  confided   in,  how 
came  most  of  the  Irish  members,  on  coming  over  her^  to 
leave  their  property^   their  children,    and  sometimes  even 
their  wives,  in  the  care  of  catholic  servants  ?  If  they  believed 
that  the  catholics  were  not  to  be  trusted  upon  their  oatbs^ 
surely  they  could  not  be  in  their  senses  to  leave  in  the  care 
of  catholic  servants  almost  all  that  was  dear  to  mankind. 
Never  was  so  foul  a  misrepresentation  made  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  any  set  of  men.    The  character  ,of  the  Irish 
catholics  was  excellent,  and  he  did  not  know  where  in  any 
situation  men  could  be  found  who  had  preserved  so  much  ex- 
cellence of  character  under  so  many  disabilities  and  degrada- 
tions as  had  been  imposed  on  them.     Whatever  is  good  in 
their  characters  they  owe  to  themselves.    Whatever  is  bad 
they  owe  to  you— »-they  are  indebted  to  you  for  much  mis- 
government.     This  was  tlie  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had 
heard  an  Irish  subject  coolly  and  patiently  considered  in  that 
house.    The  afiairs  of  Ireland  had  too  often  been  consider- 
ed, to  use  a  common,  but  perhaps  vulgar  expression,  a  bore^ 
and  had  been  shifted  off*  upon  subaltern  agents,  in  order  that 
those  whose  attention  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been 
directed  to  them  might  hear  no  more  about  them.     Ireland^  ' 
he  observed,  had  been  originally  rendered  poor,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  commercial  regulations  anciently  established  by 
nations,  who  thought  that,  by  rendering  other  nations  poorer, 
they  enriched  themselves,  forgetting  that  the  poorer  their 
customers  the  less  demand  there  must  exist  for  their  com- 
modities.   The  evils  to  which  Ireland  was  ex^sed  in  conse^ 
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qoeitee  of  this  system  were  increased  by  the  religious  con- 
tests "which  took  place  after  the  revolution,  connected  witK 
the  contest  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family.  The  moral  cha- 
racter could  not  fail  to  be  injured  by  oppression;  his  only 
wonder  was  that  the  people  of  Ireland  bore  up  so  well  against 
the  evUs  of  their  situation.  He  was  not  surprised  that  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  when  they  had  obtained  some  should  wish 
Co  ask  for  all  the  privileges  to  which  they  were  entitled  5  ht 
was  surprised  they  had  not  urged  their  claims  before,  he  was 
still  more  surprised  that  the  petitioners  were  catholics,'  and 
that  the  protestants  of  Ireland  had  not  had,  the  wisdom  and 
the  magnanimity  to  ask  of  the  legislature  to  remove  the  re- 
straints and  the  disabilities  under  which  their  catholic  bre- 
thren laboured.  The  possession  of  power  too  frequently 
corrupted  the  mind;  one  man  being  in  the  possession  of 
power  for  a  series  of  years  generally  became  corrupted  by  it» 
exercise;  but  when  one  class  of  men  were  set  over  another,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  soon  get  rid  of  those 
feelings  which  necessarily  arose  out  of  the  exercise  of  the 
power  which  they  possessed.  In  considering  the  expediency 
of  abolishing  degrading  distinctions  relative  to  religions  opi- 
nions^ he  wished  them  to  reciu*  for  a  moment  to  the  policy  of 
other  states,  particularly  France.  During  all  the  horror» 
which  succeeded  the  revolution  in  tlht  country,  no  exclusive 
privileges  were  allowed  to  the  professors  of  any  reUgious  opi- 
nions, nor  were  they  now.  There  were  many  protesfants  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  south  of  France,  but  it  could  not 
be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  they  would  join  us  in  any 
hostile  attempt  upon  that  country.  The  same  argument 
applied  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  who  would  be  equally 
indisposed  to  unite  with  a  catholic  enemy.  Look  at  our  late 
alliances.  Protestant  Prussia  took  our  subsidy,  and  imme- 
diately made  peace  \  whilst  catholic  Austria  also  took  our 
subsidy,  and  placed  her  empire  upon  the  hazard  of  the  die. 
The  protestant  cheated  us  out  of  our  money,  whilst  the  ca- 
tholic fought  till  he  could  fight  no  longer.  It  was  in  Great 
Britain  arid  Ireland  that  the  independence  of  the  empire  must 
be  maintained ;  it  was'  in  these  islands  the  root  struck  the 
branches,  and  the  foliage  arising  from  which  overspread  the 
world  ;  it  was  in  these  islands,  therefore,  that  unanimity  was 
most  peculiarly  called  for,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
maintain  our  independence  against  the  power  of  France.  Un- 
less, therefcJre,  they  were  convinced  that  the  overthrow  of 
thp  protestant  establishment  must  be  the  coiKequence,  they 
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WHild  comimt  a  grest  ovorsight  in  politics  if  tbey  neglected  to 
unite  as  closely  as  possible  the  whole  population  of  these 
islands^  on  the  strength  of  which  we  myst  fight  for  empire* 

The  Cbm^Uor  rf  the  Btechtfuer — Qiifepring  wddely  as  I  do* 
upon  the  .grounds  on  which  such  an  sppU^aition  as  the  pre* 
sent  ott^t  to  rest»  from  those  who  support  the  motion,  and 
differing  materially  al^  firom  those  who  oppose  it,  I  shall 
state  the  general  view  in  which  this  question  presses  on  xosf 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  cannot  forbear  express* 
ing  the  high  satisfaction  which  I  feel  njt  the  temper,  modera- 
tion, and  uniform  attention  to  avoid  whatever  might  irritate 
or  oflEend^  with  which  this  discussion  has  been  conducted*  I 
am  ba^py  too,  sir,  that  I  am  relieved  from  entering  upcm  a 
statement  and  a  defence  of  those  general  principles  of  policy 
which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  regulate  an  affair  of  this  na* 
lure,  and  which  formerly  it  was  my  lot  to  urge  at  considerai^e- 
length.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  application  does  not 
sow  rest  on  the  claim  of  right.  I  understand  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  motion  does  not  aband<Mi 
the  sentiments  which  he  has  before  expressed  on  the  abstract 
right,  but  that  for  the  present  he  consents  to  wave  that  part 
of  the  question^  and  to  rest  his  claim  on  the  ground  of  exp&* 
diency.  I  have  uniformly  maintained  that  expoliency  is  theMi^ 
ground  on  which  the  qu^on  can  possibly  be  entertained.  I 
never  felt  that  emancipation  was  a  word  that,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  when  treating  of  this  subject,  can  be  considered 
as  involving  any  thing  like  an  acknowledgment  of  right.  Bat 
perhaps  there  is  a  great  deal  mor^in  the  term  expediency,  as 
contradistinguished  from  right,  than  gentlemen  may  imagine. 
This  1  am  Jed  to  conclude  from  the  circumflance  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  brought  forward  this  pnotion  feema 
difpaied  to  convey  an  idea  that  on  that  point  there  is  only  a 
Ihade  of  diftinAion  between  us.  In  my  view  of  the  fubjeft, 
however,  there  is  a  broad»  evident,  and  fundamental  diflinc- 
tion  between  the  right  and  the  expediency.  A  right  is  io 
itfelf  abfolute,  and  independent  of  all  times,  circumAances, 
and  iituations:  but  expediency,  on  the  contrary,  is  rooft 
certainly  dependent  upon  all  of  them*  With  regard  to  free* 
.  dom,  franchife,  the  privilege  of  fitting  in  parliament,  and 
the  capability  of  being  cho^n  to  fill  the  high  offices  of  the 
fiate,  all  are  to  he  confidered,  npt  as  given  to  the  individual 
but  as  given  to  the  public,  the  benefit  of  which  the  whole 
mcift  be^efigned  to  promote,  without  refped  to  individual 
iotereff  or  advantage.    Therefore,  at  all  times,  in  all  fitua<> 
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ttons,  and  on  ererj  queftion*  whether  relating  to  catholic  or 
protefiant,  whether  relating  to  the  repeal  or  ^taxation  of 
teft  laws,  or  any  laws  of  excluiion^  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
confine  our  views  to  the  interefh  of  any  particular  indivi. 
duals,  but  are  bound  to^confider  what  is  beu  for  the  whole. 
It  is  not  then  fufficient  barely  to  (hew  that  no  prejudice  can 
refult  from  any  meafure  propofed ;  but  it  is  aifo  neceflary  to 
attend  to  the  circumftances  with  which  it  may  be  conneA«. 
ed,  and  to  the  e&&9  which  may  be, expected  to  follow  its 
adoption,  and  from  a  broad  and  complete  view  of  the  whole 
cafe,  to  prove  that  it  is  a  meafure  which,  in  its  confequences, 
muft  be  beneficial  to  the  public.  This  is  the  view,  and  this 
is  the  policy  on  which  we  mufl  proceed  in  granting  thefe 
claims  to  the  catholics ;  permitting  them  to  fit  in  parlia- 
Tnent,  and  rendering  them  capable  of  being  chofen  to  fill  any 
of  the  high  offices  of  government.  On  that  principle  t 
have  as  ftro/ig  defire  as  any  man  can  have  to  reihove  reflric^ 
tions  where  it  is  pofiible  to  do  fo  in  confiflency  with  the 
public  fafety  and  advantage.  Many  reftriSions  have  been 
already  removed,  and  I  certainly  am  not  difpofed  to  regret 
that  circumftance.  But  previous  to^the  union  of  Great  ^ri*- 
tain  and  Ireland,  I  could  conceive  no  cafe  in  which  the  ad« 
vantages  now  foiicited  could  be  given  to  the  catholics^  in 
confiuency  with  the  fecurity  of  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries,  in  coniiftency  withtheintereitsof  theprotert 
tanls,  the  firm  and  tried  friends  of  Britifh  connexion,  in  con<- 
iiftency  with  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  or  in  coa-* 
iifiency  with  the  fafety  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  in  that 
country.  But  after  the  union,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  de« 
daring  that  I  faw  the  fubje£t  in  a  very  different  Ught-^louJ 
€rii%of  Hear!  heart). — I  confidered  then,  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  fairly  reprefented  what  I  fiated*^!  confidered 
what*would  be  the  effects  of  fuch  a  meafure  as  that  required 
by  the  petition  now  before  the  houie ;  but  he  has  been 
candid  enough  to  admit  that  I  gave  no  pofitive  pledge  on 
that  occafion.  I'he  line  of  argument  which  I  purfued  on 
that  great  and  difficult  queftion  was  this  :-^If  it  be  right  to 
grant  every  privilege  of  a  Britifh  fubjefi  to  the  catholics,  it 
Can  after  the  union  be  done  with  more  fafety ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  (hall  be  found  right  to  withhold  thefe  privileges, 
the  refufal  muft  then  be  attended  with  lefs  dangerous  con- 
iequences.  I  was  clear  upon  thefe  points, 'and  after  the  ma- 
tureft  confideration,  I  own  that  my  mind  then  inclined 
ftrongly  in  favour  oif  the  catholics.    I  was^of  opinion  that, 
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after  the  two  countries  were  united;  the  privileges  claimed 
by  this  petition  might  b^  given  to  the  Iri(h  Roman  catholics 
upon  certain  conditions,  and   with  certain  guards,  which 
would  proted  the  cftablifhment  from  danger*  and  continue 
all  thcii:  rights  and  immunitie'S  to  tlie  proteflants ;  and  if 
fome  circumftaoccs  had  not  occurred  to  weaken  every  hope 
of  the  beneficial  effeds  tliat  might  be  expeded  to  refulc 
from  fucb  a  roeafurc,  I,  fL>r  my  own  part,  am  free  to  admit, 
that  I  fee  none  of  the  dangers  from  it,  which  fome  otiiera 
feem  to  apprehend.     But  in  faying  this,  iir,  I  do  not  meaa 
wilfully  tofhut  my  eyes  againft  the  opinion  which  has-been 
firongly  and  reafonably  urged,  that  the  Roman  catholics 
inuft  naturally  feel  a  defire  to  advance  the  religion  of  which 
they  are  members.    They  may,  undoubtedly,  at  the  prefent 
moment,  renounce  every  intention  and  every  expeAation  of 
promoting' the  progrefs  of  that  religion,  and  they  may  do  fo 
fincerely  i  but  when  once  they  are  admitted  to  a  fhare  of 
power  which  may  give  them  fome  chance  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  to  hope  that  they 
would  always  negleft  to  avail  tbemfelves  of  every  opportu- 
nity that  offered  for  that  purpofe,  would  be  to  fhew  a  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  nature  of  man.    It  is  natural  for  the 
hutpau  breaft  to  defire,  and  to  endeavour  to  fpread  the  opi^ 
nions  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  to  increafe  Uie  power  and 
the  confequenoe  of  thofe  who  maintain  them.    '1  his  is  pe- 
culiarly the  charaderiilic  of  the  Roman  catholic  tenets.  I'he 
only  grounds,  therefore,  on  which  Lcould  have  agreed  to 
grant  the  privileges  claimed,  or  rather  wi(hed  for  in  this 
petitton,  were  that  they  fhould  be  accompanied  with  fuch  a 
check  as  (hould  prevent  the  exigence  of  any  danger  to  the 
inftitutions  of  the  country.     With  fuch  precautions  I  was  of 
bpinion  that  the  intereft  of  the  public  might  be  materially 
promoted  by  this  meafure,  and  that  no  ill  confequence  was 
likely  to  be  the  refult.    I  thought  fo,  fir,  for  different  rea-. 
fons.     In  the  firft  place  I  was  convinced»that  it  was  not  as 
catholics  that  the  Irifli  were  engaged  in  thofe  fcenes  of 
trouble  and  calamity  that  preceded  the  late  rebellion.  That 
Roman  catholics  were  in  great  numbers  engaged  in  thefe 
fcenes,  is  beyond  all  difpute,  and  though  I  am  fatisfied  that 
the  foundation  of  all  the  horrors  that  defolated  that  unhappy 
country  was  to  be  found  in  the  jacobin  principles  that  had 
been  fpread  over  it,  yet  I  do  not  mean  to  .fay  that  teafe,  ma- 
lignant, and  ignorant  priefts  did  not  aggravate  thcfe  horrors. 
Thefource,  however,  was  not  in  their  religious  principles^ 
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and  therefore  I  was  aware  that  the  Roman  catholic  religion 
ought  not  to  fufFer  for  principles  with  which  it  had  no  con« 
nexion>  though  they  had  unfortunately  found  their  "vtay 
among  fo  many  of  its  profeiTors.  Againil  thefe  principles, 
therefore,  and  not,  againil  the  Roman  tatholic  religion,  I 
thought  that  a  teft  ought  to  be  direded,  in  order,  if  po£* 
lible>  ^to  exclude  uneducated  and  malignant  priefts,  and  then 
the  Roman  catholic  clergy  might  be  brought  into  fuch  a  ftate 
of  conciliation,  that  they  might  form  links  by  which  the 
Roman  catholics  might  be  conneded  with'  their  proteftant 
brethren,  and  with  the  government.  In  fuch  a  lituatioa 
nothing  could  be  feared  from  the  Roman  catholics.  That* 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  wife  and  comprehenfiv(;  mea* 
fure,  which  might  be  produdive  of  the  moft  important  and  , 
benfsiicial  effe£ts  to  the  whole  community.  But  let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  I  ever  entertained  the  notion  that  all  checks 
were  at  once  to  be  diflblved.  This  was  not  my  opinion; 
but  I  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  direded  againft  the  root 
and  eflence  of  tlie  danger ;  and  with  fuch  lalutary  provi* 
'  (Ions,  I  had  no  doubt  that  a  greater  refpeft  might  be  procured 
for  the  protcftants  themfelve's,  and  a  greater  opportunity  for 
fpreadingthe  proteftant  religious  opinions,  and  enlightening 
the  minds  of  the  catholics.  Thefe,  fir,,  were  the  general 
views  which  I  had  on  this  fubjedl,  and  I  have  no  hefitation 
in  faying,  that  If  the  plan  had  found  that  powerful  concur- 
rence which  alone  could  give  it  the  desired  efEcacy^  and  iP 
tho^e  with  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  act,  and  who  were 
much  more  acquainted  with  the  matter  than  I  could  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  had  consented  to  employ  theif  time  and  their 
talent^  in  consolidating  the  system,  instead  of  weakening  the 
established  church  and  the  institutions  of  the  state,  it  would 
render  them  £rmer  and  stronger,  and  produce  effects  "which 
would  be  attended  with  incalculable  benefit  to  the  empire.  But 
when  I  state  this,  I  must  observe,  that  I  considered  the  period 
of  the  union  favourable  to  such  a  measure  as  this,  not  because 
any  pledge  had  been  given  for  its  adoption,  but  because  it  could 
then  be  adopted  without  danger.  This  period  appeared 
favourable  on  other  grounds.  It  had  the  strongest  chance  of 
a  general  concurrence.  The  impression  of  the  increased  se>» 
curity  which  the  protestants  receive'd  from  ^he  union  was  fresh 
upon  their  minds.  Their  religion,  their  property,  and  all  their 
rights,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  guaranteed  to  them. '  AU 
those  circumstances  were  done  away  which  could  exasperate  or 
overawe  a  local  legislature.  The  protestaiHs  were  placed  more 
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closely  under  the  protection  of  the  British  empire,  in  pro-- 
portion  as  they  were  more  nearly  connected  with  their  bre- 
thren in  England.  If  the  measure  could  then  have  been 
brought  forward)  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  first 
fruits  of  the  union,  and  a  disposition  might  have  been  found 
to  comply  with  it  without  rekindling  any  religious  animosities 
and  contending  interests,  which  lead  to  discussions  the  most 
disagreeable  for  tlie  feelings  of  every  liberal  mind.  But,  sir^ 
circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  bring  forward 
this  measure  at  that  time,  in  the  only  way  in  which  I  thought 
it  could  even  have  a  chance  of  being  attended  with  those  be- 
neficial effects  which  it  was  designed  to  produce.  All  the  ex- 
planations that  I  could  possibly  give,  in  consistency  with  my 
duty,  were  given  at  the  time.  More  I  could  not  do,  and  no- 
thing can  compel  me  to  enter  into  any  farther  detail  on  the 
subject.  I  then  relinquished  my  situation,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such,  that  I  could  not  be  a  party  in  agitating 
this  question.  These  were  my  feelings,  and  on  this  occasion 
I  can  only  answer  for  myself :  those  who  acted  with  me,  and 
also  relinquished  their  situations,  can  best  explain  their  own 
feelings,  and  say  whether  they  concurred  or  dififered  with  me. 
The  very  essence  of  the  measure  was  peace,  union>and  conci- 
liation, and  its  object  was,  if  possible,  to  extinguish  animosity 
for  ever.  I  could  not  bring  it  forward  under  circumstances 
that  not  only  precluded  the  hope  of  Its  being  attended  with 
these  desirable  consequences,  but  even  gave  a  moral  certainty 
that  the  evil  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy,  would  be  rather 
aggravated  than  otherwise.'  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to 
express  the  bitterness  of  my  disappointment  at  not  being  able 
to  propose  the  measures  to  which  I  have  adverted ;  and'  I  did 
then  undoubtedly  form  a  determination  not  to  be  engaged  in 
sueh  measures  In  any  circumstances  that  did  not  promise  that 
general  concurrence  which,  in  my  apprehension,  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  answer  the  end  proposed.  I  was 
not  then  so  visionary  as  to  expect  an  entire  and  unanimous 
concurrence,  a  thing  that  never  can  reasonably  be  expected 
on  any  great  political  question  of  this  nature.  But  I  did 
expect  that  I  should  be  enabled  to  bring  forward  the  measure 
.under  circumstances  that  should  have  weight  enough  to  pre- 
vent all  the  bad  consequences  that  could  possibly  result  from 
it.  Nowv  sir,  v(ith  the  same  views  of  this  gr^at  political  ques- 
tion, I  at  present  must  confess  tliat  I  can  see  but  little  chance 
that  pressing  it  at  this  moment  can  possibly  carry  it  forward. 
Certainly  it  cannot  now  be  carried  as  a  measure  of  peace, 
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union,  and  conciliation.  It  can  only  produce  warmth  and 
animosity^  and  raise  hopes  in  the  catholics  which,  if  disap- 
pointed, may  in  the  result  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  Now,  sir,  as^  to  the  chance  of  carrying  it ;  can 
the  catholics  be  gratified  at  this  moment  without  injuring  the 
protestants  ?  I  do  most  deeply  lament  the  proposal  that  is  now 
made,  because  it  puts  me  under  the  necessity  of  stating  the 
melancholy  conviction  that  is  produced  in  my  mind  on  this 
subject.  But  I  would  ask  whether  it  is  not  clear  at  present, 
that  the  man  of  property,  the  man  of  the  greatest  respectabi- 
Gty,  the  mass  of  the  protestants,  are  decidedly  averse  to  the 
proposal.  I  would  ask  whether  there  does  not  appear  such  a 
strong  repugnance  to  the  measure,  that  it  cannot  be  carried, 
and  that,  if  it  were  carried*,  it  must  be  unattended  with  any  of 
the  advantages  that  could  render  such  an  event  desirable  ? 
When  I  ask  this  question,)  sir,  I  know  that  few  can  seriously 
diflfer  from  me  in  opinion  on  this  point.  To  carry  it,  indeed, 
is  a  thing  which  I  cannot  believe,  and  which  even  those  who 
urge  the  measure  cannot  hope  to  ^xpect.  They  must  know, 
that  such  an  event  is,  under  the  present  circumstances,  hot 
likely  to  take  place.  Looking  ^  the  question  since  the  period 
of  the  union,  without  adverting  to  the  circumstances  that 
rendered  the  proposed  measure  then  impossible  to  be  carried, 
I  ask,  whether  from  that  moment  it  has  ijot  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  ?  I  do  not  mean  discussion  in  this  house,  but  of 
conversation  among  almost  all  ranks  of  people ;  and  particu- 
larly since  the  notice  given  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  pro* 
posed  the  motion.  It  has  deeply,  very 'deeply,  engaged  men's 
minds ;  and  I  should  disguise  the  truth  even  from  myself,  if  I 
did  not  say  that  I,am  convinced  there  seems  at  this  moment  to 
be  a  strong  tnd  rooted  aversion  to  the  progress  of  the  mea- 
sure. What  future  cirdtmstanccs  may  produce,  what  changes 
may  take  place  hereafter,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say ;  but  for 
the  present,  while  the  subject  Jbias  so  completely  engaged  the 
attention  of  men,  as  to  destroy  all  consideration  of  other 
questions  of  no  less  importance,  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that  there  appears  no  chance  of  prosecuting  the  measure 
with  effect.  Now,  sir,  as  to  carrying  it  likewise,  the  ho- 
nourable gentleihan  who  'opened  the  debate  this  day  al- 
luded to  the  germination  of  the  question  in  another  place. 
I  most  frilly  a^ee  with  him,  that  no  man  is  to  be  pre- 
vented from  pressing  any  thing  of  a  public  nature  which 
he  may  think  of  great  importance,  merely  froiti  a  considera- 
tion of  its  failure  in  another  place.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
4  T  2  instance^ 
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instances  in  whkhthis  house  has  differed  very  materially  from 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature  without  the  smallest  dis- 
respect intended  on  any  side.  I  agree  that  this  house  is  to 
consider  and  decide  as  shall  appear  right  and  just  to  itself^ 
without  regard  to  wiiat  has  been  done  in  any  other  place* 
But,  sir,  it  I  am  right  in  my  general  views,  the  failure  goes 
to  the  essence  of  the  consideration  itself,  for  all  hope  of  a 
general  concurrence  is  done  away*  But  affirming  that  this  is 
not  to  be  attended  to,  yet  the  marked  disapprobation  of  the 
other  house  must  have  the  worst  effects  on  the  measure,  as 
far  as  regards  its  utility  If  it  be  carried  at  all,  it  must  be 
with  a  general  concurrence,  otherwise  aU  the  advantage  is 
lost.  Take  care  that  you  do  not  loosen  the  bands  that  bind 
the  class  now  mos^  devoted  to- you.  If  in  circumstances  such 
as  the  present,  the  decbion  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
is  Vound  to  be  adverse  to  the  question,  that  decision  must  be 
taken  into  account,  because  it  is  essential 'to  the  consideration 
of  the  probable  consequences  of  the  measure  \  but,  in  fact, 
every  man  must  not  on  a  great  public  question,  trust  solely  to 
his.own  private  opinion  }  he  must  also  attend  to  the  genoraf 
feeling  of  the  public,  and  look  at  the  point  in  a  combined 
view,  directed  to  all  the  different  interests,  circumstances, 
and  possible  consequences  connected  with  any  subject  in  con« 
sideration  of  which  his  mkid  m^y  be  employed.  Now,  sir^ 
in  treating  of  this  subject,  one  thing  is  particularly  pressed : 
At  all  events  go  into  the  committee,  in  order  to  consider 
whether,  if  it  be  not  possible  to  grant  all,  it  may  not  be  pro* 
per  to  concede  a  part.  This  reasoning  is  supported  by  a  refer«» 
ence  to  minute  circumstances }  not  minute  indeed  in  them- 
selves, but  minute  when  compared  with  the  general  object  of 
the  measure.  The  importance  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  the 
nation  is  urged,  and  the  supplies  which  they  furnish  of  sol* 
diers  anc}  sailors,  then  the  hardship  is  enlarged  upon  of  en- 
listing a  Roman  catholic  soldier  in  Ireland,  and  after  bringing 
him  over  here  forcing  him  to  attend  worship  at  a  protestani 
church.  If  this  be  a  heavy  grievance,  the  measure  of  redress 
ought  to  be  brought  forward  in  some  other  shape,  and  not  in 
a  measure  of  this  sort,  which  ought  to  embrace  every  object, 
if  it  can  be  entertained  at  all.  But,  sir,  I  must  and  do  lament 
that  the  Roman  catholics  have  thought  this  the  most  proper 
moment  for  urging  their  claims.  Thi^,  however,  does  not 
depend  upon  me.  They  were  the  persons  to  decide :  but  I 
again  repeat,,  that  I  lament  the  effects  of  their  decision.  But 
it  we  were  to  ^o  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  where 
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difiTcrent  sentiments  would  of  course  prevail,  some  would  be 
for  granting  all,  some  would  be  for  granting  a  part,  some 
would  grant  upon  conditions,  and  others  would  consent  to 
some  minute  concessions.  I  would  ask  the*  hon.  gentlemaa 
who  defended  it,  with  such  splendour  of  eloquence,  wheth^ 
under  other  circumst^ces  the  motion  ought  to  be  supported? 
He  states,  that  as  far  as  religious  feeling  was  concerned,  which 
he  avoids  discussing,  and  which  I  shall  also  decline,  the  hopc^ 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  Roman  catholics  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  afterwards  disap- 
pointed, had  a  great  share  in  producing  the  rebellion  which 
followed.  When  he  knew  that  circumstance,  and  felt  the 
force  of  it,  what  wisdom  or  policy  could  he  find  in  going  in- 
to ^  committee  on  the  present  occasion,  and  raising  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  catholics  that  the  whole  would  be  granted 
to  the  fullest  extent,  when  it  was  possible  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  might  be  rejected  in  all  its  parts  ? .  Would  this  be 
consistent  witK  sound  policy  ?  With  a  circumstance  so  noto- 
rious  in  his  view,  surely  the  hon.  gentleman  can  never  seri- 
ously have  expected  that  the  house  would  agree  to  go  into 
this  committee.  Sir,  I  have  as  sincere  a  desire  as  any  man  to 
comply  with  these  claims  upon  certain  conditions,  and  I  do 
most  deeply  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  to  propose  any  thin^  that  could  have 
the  smallest  chance  ot  carrying  the  measure  in  such  4  manner 
as  to  give  the  least  probability  that  it  would  be  attended  with 
all  those  advantages  which  ought  to  attend  it.  But  my 
wishes  are  here  unavailing ;  we  have  only  at  present  the  al- 
ternative, either  to.  refuse  to  go  into  the  committee,  or  to  rer 
ject  the  prayer  of  the  petition  after  having  gone  into  it — a 
thing  that  might  be  attended  with  I  know  not  what  mis- 
chievous consequences.  I  should*  sir,  not  do  my  duty,  I 
should  not  be  consistent  with  myself,  I  should  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  declarations  which  I  have  made,  and  the  view^ 
which  I  entertained  on  the  subject,  if  I  agreed  to  counte«> 
nance  any  measure  of  this  kind  on  other  grounds  than  those 
of  that  general  concurrence  which  I  have  adverted  to.  At 
present  I  do  not  see  the  smallest  chance  of  any  such  concur- 
rence, and  therefore  it  becomes  my  duty  to  oppose  th^  , 
motion* 

Afr.  Windham  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  whether 
or  not  he  agreed  in  the  premises  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
without  looking  to  the  result.  At  the  time  the  union  was 
brought  forward,  those  who  supported  that  measure  had  many 
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of  them  the  object  which  was  now  proposed  to  the  house. 
For  himself)  he  might  say,  not  only  that  it  was  the  great 
object  of  that  measure,  but  the  only  one.  In  his  opinion  the 
disadvantages  of  that  measure  so  far  overbalanced  the  advan- 
tages that  he  only  considered  it  as  one  by  means  of  which  an 
union  of  the  catholics  and  protestants  might  be  brought  about. 
Why  the  sentiments  6f  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  that  time 
did  not  apply  to  the  present,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  explained.  All  the  reasons  that  had  been  adduced  for 
not  complying  with  the  prayer  of  the  petitioui  appeared  to 
him  insufficient.  The  state  of  the  public  mind  had  been  al- 
leged as  a  reason,  and  the  sentiments  which  were  supposed 
to  pervade  that  house ;  but  who  was  the  organ,  by  means  of 
whom  the  knowledge  of  these  opinions  was  obtained  i  'Jlie 
church.was  also  said  to  be  against  it,  and  likewise  the  protest- 
ants of  Ireland ;  but  if  tliey  were  to  wait  till  these  objec- 
tions were  overturned,  they  might  wait  for  ever,  as  these  ob- 
jections would  always  exist,  particularly  if  it  was  to  be  stated 
beforehand,  that  such  objections  would  be  made,  as  in  that 
case  the  object  now  in  view  could  never  be  carried.  How 
could  they  finally  succeed  if  they  did  not  make  a  beginning  f 
He  knew  of  no  reason,  if  it  was  thought  fit  by  government  at 
the  time  of  the  union,  that  should  not  make  it  fit  now.  Cir- 
cun[istances  had  been  stated  as  objections,  but  they  were  un- 
explained. They  knew  not  what  these  circumstances  were, 
nor  whether  they  might  not  exist  for  ever.  As  to  the  mis- 
chief which  it  was  said  would  result  from  this  discussion,  it 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  mischief  which  would  have 
resulted  from  refusing  to  bring  it  forward.  It  seemed  from 
the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  if  he  would 
not  allow  an  act  to  be  expedient  that  was  not  universally 
allowed  to  be  so,  which  was  absolutely  impossible.  *  He  must 
h^ar  much  stronger  arguments  than  had  yet  been  adduced, 
before  he  could  consent  to  reject  these  claims,  and  thereb]^ 
continue  three  or  four  millions  of  men  under  degrading  disa- 
bilities. The  Mus  lay  upon  those  who  supported  the  continu- 
ance of  the  restrictions,  to  prove  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  that  continuance.  He  should  not  then  go  into  the  ques- 
tion ;  he  should  do  no  more  than  enter  his  protest  against  the 
arguments  drawn  from  circumstances  unexplained,  and  ex- 
press his  wish  that  the  measure  proposed  might  be  carried 
into  effect.  • 

Sir  Join  Newport — Although  he  was  naturally  anxious, 
on  a  question  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of 
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Ireland  and  of  the  empire  (entertaining  the  decided  opinions 
which  he  ever  bad  held  on  this  subject)*  to  assign  the  rea- 
sons which  must  govern  his  vote*  yet  where  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  great  interests  of  the  public  had  been  de- 
fended with  fuch  consummate  ability  and  brilliaiicy  of  elo- 
quence, he  would  not»  at  that  late  hour,  have  trespassed 
on  the  attention  of  the  house,  but  that  be  thought  he  could 
point  out  some  untrodden  ground,  where  a  oa^  might  be 
loond  so  precisely  apposite  in  ^11 '  its  circumstances,  and 
bearing  so  directly  on  the  just  and  moderate  requests  of  the 
petitioners,  as  to  demand  the  notice  of  parliament. 

It  was  the    result  of  an   Experiment    fairly    tri^d,    ia 
very  critical  circumstances,  oti  a  great  natidto,  possessing 
above  sseven  millions  of  inhabitants,  varying  most  v^dclj 
in   their  religious   tenets,  agitated  by  violent  convulsions 
from  those  religious  differences  and  the  restrictions  founded 
on  th^m  during  many  centuries,  yet  finally  procuring  inter- 
nal tranqoiliity  and  external  strength  and  respect,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  those  restrictions :  the  nation  was  Hungary.    Of 
her  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  one  half  were  protestants» 
calvinists,  and  lutherans ;  many  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
many  Jews.     Mahomet  had  been  often  called  in  to  the  aid 
of  Calvin;  and  the  crescent  often  glittered  on  the  walls  of 
Buda  and  Presburg.     At  last,  in  1791,  during  the  most  vio- 
lent crisis  of  disturbance^  a  diet  was  called  ;  and  by  a  great 
majority  of  votes,  a  decree  was  passed,  which  secured  to  all 
the  contending  sects  the  fullest  and  freest  exercise  of  reli- 
gious worship  and  education ;  ordained,  that  churches  and 
chapels  should  be  erected  for  all  on  the  most  perfectly  equal 
terms ;  that'  the  protestants  of  both  confessions  should  de- 
pend on  their  spiritual  superiors  alone ;  liberated  them  from 
swearing  by  the  usual  oath,  by  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  the 
saints  and  chosen  of  God :    and  then,  sir,  said  the  hon. 
baronet,  comes  the  great  and  leading  clause,  granting,  in 
the  fullest  extent,  every  point  which  is  in  the  utmost  con- 
templation of  the  petitioners  be/ore  the  house  to  ask— 
.«<  The  public  offices  and  honours,  whether  high  or  low, 
great  or  small,  shall  be  given  to  natural-borii  liungarians, 
who  deserve  well  of  their  country,  and  possess  the  other 
requisite  qualifications,  without  any  respect  to  their  religion** 
This,  'Sir,  has  been  the  line  of  policy  pursued  in  a  diet, 
consisting  of  near  four  hundred  members,  in  a  state  whose 
form  of  government  approaches  more  nearly  to  our  own 
than  aljcnost  any  other  in  Europe,  having  a  Roman  catholic 
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establishment  of  great  wealth  and  power.  It  was  adopted, 
too,  at  a  period  when  the  severest  trial  awaited  the  experi- 
ment. It  has  passed  that  fierj  ordeal,  it  has  undergone  a 
trial  of  fourteen  years  of  revolution,  such  as  the  world  never 
witnessed,  more  than  equal  to  a  century  less  convulsed. 
What  have  been  its  effects?  When  the  French  advanced  ia 
their  course  like  a  torrent,  within  a  few  days  march  of  Vi- 
enna, the  Hungarians,  before  so  disaffected,  rose  in  a  mass* 
They  formed  (what  they  call)  the  sacred  insurrection,  to 
defend  their  sovereign,  their  rights  and  liberties^  now  com- 
mon to  all;  and  the  apprehension  of  their  approach  dictated 
to  the  reluctant  Bonaparte  the  immediate  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Leoben.  Such,  sir,  have  been  its  effects.  The 
Romish  hierarchy  of  Hungary  exists  in  all  its  former  splen- 
dour and  opulence ;  never  has  an  attempt  been  made  to 
diminish  it ;  and  those  revolutionary  principles,  to  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  civilised  Europe  has  been  sacrificed,  have 
here  failed  in  making  the 'smallest  successful  inroad. 

I  trust,  sir,  I  shall  be  now  considered  to  have  discharged 
my  engagement  to  the  house;  to  have  produced  a  case 
bearing  precisely  in  every  point  of  view  on  the  petition  of 
the  catholics  of  Ireland.  Has  the  house  of  Austria,  not  the 
least  attached  to  its  religion  of  any  in  Europe,  set  you  such 
an  example ;  and  have  you  witnessed  the  great  and  happy 
eflects  resulting  from  this  experiment,  and  will  this  protes- 
tant  legislature  fear  to  subject  our  religion  to  the  same  test? 
Will  you  persist  in  keeping  up  that  wall  of  proscription 
which  they  have^  so  wisely  and  happily  thrown  down  ?  I 
will  only  add,  that  the  great  instance  which  I  have  thus 
cited  of  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  affords  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  refutation  of  the  assertion  in  the  peti- 
tion from  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  which  states,  that  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  are  at  present  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing of  political  power  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  dissenters 
firom  the  established  religion  of  any  other  state  of  Europe. 
I  will'  not  detain  the  attention  of  the  house  farther  at  this 
late  hour,  but  give  my  most  cordial  and  hearty  assent  to 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (the  knight  of  Kerry)  said,  it  would  be  a 
melancholy  consideration  indeed  for  the  catholics  of  Ire« 
land,  if  they  were  to  suppose  that  the  bias  of  the  public 
mind  against  them  was  too  strotig  for  any  reasons  to  sub- 
due* He  had  uniformly  supported  the  question  in  the  Irish 
parliament.     He  had  supported  the  union  on  the  idea  that 
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Jt  would  be  the  most  probable  means  of  obtaining  this  obi 
ject.  He  knew  that  many  other  gentlemen  had  supportecf 
it  on  the  same  principle.  He  hoped,  howevef,  even  if  the 
house  should  decide  that  night  against  going  into  a  com*-* 
mittee,  they  would  obliterate  from  their  minds  those  mon- 
strous calumnies  which  had  been  stated  against  the  people  oif 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Archdall  read  a  passage  from  a  pamphlet,  Which  hcf 
stated  to  be  of  great  authority,  shewing  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Roman  catholics  themselves  were  by  no  means  anxious  about 
the  issue  of  the  question.  The  cause,  he  contended,  if  a 
good  one,  had  been  ill  conducted^  and  gave  his  decided  ne- 
gative to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Dillon  professed  his  determined  support  to  the  peti- 
tion, and  although  he  had  hitherto  generally  supported  the 
measures  of  government,  yet  if  they  resisted  this  petition  he 
could  no  longer  augur  favourably  of  their  intentions  towards 
Ireland;  He  considered  the  stories  which  some  gentlemeti 
had  been  pleased  to  tell  that  house  as  g:ross  calumnies* 
meant  to  mislead  them.  Those  parts  of  Ireland  which 
were  represented  as  so  very  savage  and  barbarous,  were,  in 
fact,  as  quiet  add  secure  as  any  other  part  of  his  majesty's 
dominions. 

Mr,  Shaw — AJthough  I  wish  I  had  not  to  address  you  on 
the -subject  before  the  houfc,  yet  I  cannot  reconcile  to  my 
sense  of  public  duty  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  the  occa- 
sion i  nor,  though  that  dlity  be  painful,  will  I  shrink  froin 
its  open  and  manly  performance. 

Intimately  connected  as  I  am  with  the  prosperity  of  my 
native  land,  it  must  be  expected  that  upon  any  questioil 
connected  therewith,  I  shall  give  a  sincere  vote.  Those  who^ 
know  me  will  believe  that  I  shall  do  so  this  night,  in  honest 
atcordance  with  my  conscience,  my  judgment,  atid  what  tf 
conceive  to  be  the  sense  of  ray  constituents. 

In  common  cases,  profession  of  principles  and  indepen- 
dence would  only  appear  superfluous;  but,  where  preju* 
dices  are  to  be  combated,  and  popularity  is  perhaps  divided, 
t  feci  it  not  unnecessary  to  assert  my  complete  Indepen-* 
dence,  alike  of  minifterial  influence  and  of  popular  clamour, 
should  the  one  be  supposed  adverse,  or  the  other  favourable 
to  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

Having  thus  far  trespassed  on  the  house  to  disclaim,  in 
my  vote,  all  sinister  iiifiuence,  I  now  beg  its  ihduigehcc  tcr 
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a  few  reasons,  which  I  shall  briefly  and  plainly  advance  in 
support  of  that  vote. 

It  is  impossible  that  I,  in  common  with  every  member  of 
this  house,  must  not  feel  affected  by  the  torrent  of  elo« 
quence  poured  forth  by  the  hon.  mover  and  supporters  of 
the  motion ;  but  I  have  not  been  convinced ;  and  while  I 
admired)  I  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  re«> 
curring  to  those  obligations  which  I  accepted  with  the  great 
and  honourable  trust  reposed  in  me  by  my  constituents;  and 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject  now  before  us  have  been  too 
recently  and  too  strongly  expressed  in  the  petition  on  your 
table,  for  me  to  affect  to  misunderstand*  or  with  propriety 
oppose :  neither  can  I  be  insensible  to  the  paramount  duty 
pressing  upon  me  to  support  the  constitution,  as  it  has  been 
entrusted  to  my  care ;  and  unless  instructed  to  the  contrary 
by  the  express  will  of  nf^y  constituents,  I  shall  endeavour, 
at  the  appointed  reason,  to  yield  up  my  trust  as  unimpaired 
as  can  depend  upon  my  humble  but  zealous  exertions, 

I  ^now,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  the  doctrine  has  often  been 
advanced,  that  a  member  of  parliament  is  not  to  be  limited 
in  his  duty  by  local  attachment ;  that  he  is  the  representa- 
tive not  of  a  part  but  of  the  whole.  This  I  reject ;  and 
were  I  to  admit  it  genevally,  I  should  feel  my  own  case  a 
strong  and  overruling  exception. 

A  great  capital  possesses  peculiar  and  commanding  in- 
fluence over  the  representative;  and  to  attempt  to  despise 
its  sense,  or  divert  its  interests,  is  that  bold  and  perilous 
kind  of  enterprise  which  I  confess  I  dare  not  undertake* 
I  feel  embarked  in  one  bottom  with  the  city  of  Dublin ; 
and  I  never  shall  set  my  own  opinion  above  that  of  its  elec- 
tors, nor  wilfully  act  in  contradiction  to  their  wishes.  But, 
sir,  while  I  profess  to  obey  implicitly  what  I  conceive  or 
know  to  be  the  will  of  my  constituents,  I  deprecate  the  re- 
motest idea  that  I  entertain  a  feeling  hostile  to  my  catholic 
countrymen,  or  that  I  am  not  as  sincerely  attached  to  their 
real  interest  ar  any  gentleman  who  this  night  sup]>ort6  the 
petition  on  your  table.  Sir,  I  know  that  if  those  interests 
had  been  honestly  and  truly  consulted,  that  petition  would 
not  now  be  under  discussion  ;  a  subject  of  such  importancet 
involving  such  a  variety  of  interests,  and  exciting  such 
warmth  of  feeling,  would  never  have  been  brought. forward 
at  such  a  time  ^s  this,  nor  have  bc^n  made  an  instrument  to 
embarrass  the  executive  power^  when  the  completesC  unani- 
mity 
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tnity  within  and  without  these  doors  is  necessary  to  opposo 
the  most  formidable  and  malignant  enemy  that  ever  threat- 
ened our  political  existence. 

The  petitioners  support  their  claims  by  the  assertion  of 
their  loyalty.  If  that  loyalty  is  questioned,  it  is  hot  by  roe. 
No  man  has  greater  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
catholic,  when  left  to  the  genuine  influence  of  his  own 
heart ;  but  I  must  remark,  that  the  petition  on  your  tabic 
holds  out  an  indirect  threat  to  parliament,  and  by  asking 
.  you  to  do  away  those  distinctions  which  make  a  /cnign 
enemy  rely  upon  the  aid  of  disaffection^  it  in  some  degree  ad- 
mits, that  should  you  not  accede,  such  aid  may  be  given, 
should  the  occasion  oiler.  In  the  event  of  such  a  trial,  I 
know  the  superior  strength  of  Irish  loyalty,  and  that  my 
country  never  was  better  prepared  to  meet  and  to  crush  a 
foreign  or  domestic  foe.  But,  sir,  I  am  willing  for  my  own 
part  distinctly  to  acquit  the  petitioners  of  any  such  mean- 
ing ;  and  I  wish  the  Irish  catholic  better  than  that  he  should 
derive  from  our  fears  what  our  prudence  and  inclination 
would  not  grant  him.  I  feel  an  anxiety  for  bis  honour  as 
well  as  his  interest ;  and  I  trust,  that  whatever  he  may  re- 
ceive on  a  future  day  from  this  house,  shall  be  the  result  of 
cool,  mature,  and  impartial  deliberation,  and  be  given  to 
him  in  a  manner  consonant  to  that  dignified  weight  which 
I  wish  every  class  of  my  countrymen  to  maintain  in  the 
scale  of  public  opinion. 

Should  the  day  come  when  every  civil  distinction  shall 
be  removed,  I  wish  the  boon  unaccompanied  by  reluaance 
and  distrust ;  I  wish  it  io  be  when  the  Irish  catholic  is  re- 
lieved from  the  odium  and  suspicion  derived  from  his  fo- 
reign connections  and  influences,  and  when  the  directing 
head  of  his  church  shall  not  be  the  instrument  and  slave  of 
that  sanguinary  despot,  who  is  the  implacable  foe  of  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  this  empire.  But,  sir,  is  the 
house  prepared  to  entertain  this  petition  without  going  far- 
ther ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  English  catholic  and  Eng- 
lish dissenter  ?  Sir,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  look  the  latter 
or  either  in  the  face,  if  I  committed  such  flagrant  injustice 
as  to  exclude  them  alone  from  the  privileges  now  required 
of  us.  Without  intending  any  invidious  comparison,  I  know 
that  his  majesty  does  not  possess  a  more  loyal,  sincerely 
attached,  and  valuable  subject  than  the  Irish  dissenter;  and 
the  English  dissenter  may  well  be  supposed  not  less  meri- 
torious.   If  tkcre  are  tesu  to  which  those  professing  certain 
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creeds  cannot  subscribe^  are  they  alone  to  be  bound  by  the 
influence  of  conscience*  and  its  dominion  denied  wheis  i( 
should  most  prevail,  and  where  it  is  the  bond  of  our  liber- 
ties and  oqr  laws?  No,  sir;  and  until  some  reconciling 
mean  can  be  adopted*  let  us  remain  as  we  are,  and  all  unite 
in  maintaiping.^^ainst  the  common  enemy  that  constitution 
^0  superior  to  all  others,  and  which  is  the  sole  refuge  of 
(civil  liberty  in  tliis  quarter  of  the  world. 

I  ask  pardon  for  having  occupied  the  time  of  the  house 
80  long;  but  having  the  honour  to  represent  the  capital  of 
that  country,  wjiose  interests  are  so  vitally  involved  in  the 
present  discussion,  I  felt  it  imperative  upon  me  to  lay  before 
the  house  my  reasons  for  voting  against  the  pre^em  motion* 

Mn  HiUy  Addlngt^n  rose,  not  to  argue  the  general  ques-: 
tion  at  that  Jate  hour  of  the  night,  but  only  to  explain 
a  mistake  which  had  bpen  made  by  an  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Fox),  in  quoting  a  passage  of  a  speech  of  a  noble  re^ 
lation  of  his  (Lord  Sidmouth).  That  noble  lord  had  said* 
in  the  passage  alluded  to,  tliat  if  be  was  put  to  the^iecei^* 
«ty  of  chusing  between  the  total  emancipation  of  the  catho* 
lies  or^tiie  re-<nactment  of  the  penal  laws»  in  such  an 
alternative  he  would  prefer  the  latter  as  the  lesser  evil*  He 
boped,  however,  that  the  legislative  union  would  remove 
the  necessity  of  such  an  alternative. 

Mr.  J.  Latm^ie  felt  himself  obliged  to  differ  entirely 
from  his  colleague^  and  support  the  petition.  He  consi- 
dered that,  besides  the  undoubted  right  of  the  petitioners* 
there  could  be  no  great  act  of  policy  in  the  present  situ-; 
ation  of  the  empire  more  beneficial  than  that  which  wouki 
be  likely  to  unite  most  firmly  the  whole  population  of  the 
united  kingdom  in  pae  p ommon  interest  and  one  common 
pause. 

Sir  /.  C.  Hippishy  stated  two  striking  facts — one  of  them 
the  constitution  of  Corsica,  as  ratified  by  his  majesty,  and 
which  stipulated  that  the  ^oman  catholic  religion,  in  all  its 
evangelical  purity  (which  were  the  words  of  the  act),  should 
be  the  only  national  religion  of  Corsica,  and  all  others  tole- 
rated ;  and  that  the  parliament  should  concert  the  discharge 
of  the  funptions  of  the  bishops  with  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
other  fact  was,  that  a  Roman  catholic  priest,  of  the  name  of 
M'Donnel,  had  been  commissioned  by  his  majesty,  in  the 
year  1794,  as  chaplain  to  a  catholic  regiment  raised  in  Great 
Britain.  He  said  he  left  gentlen^en  to  draw  their  own  in- 
ferences froin  thfse  Circumstances  ^  how  .far  they  might 
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consider  such  acts  ;^s  trenching  on  the  principles  cf  the  con- 
stitution, as  it  had  been  arguedi  or  perfectly,  consistent  vith 
the.  prerogative  of  the  crown.  At  that,  late  hour,  seeing  the 
di^sition  of  the  house,  he  ^ould  not  press  the  subject  far- 
ther. 

Lord  De  Blaquiere  declared  that  the  petition  of  the  catho- 
lics could  not  now,  nor  at  any  other  tijne  be  entertained, 
without  manifest  danger  to  church  and  state. 

Mr.  Hutchimm  vindicated  Mr.  Scully  from  the  imputa« 
tions  thrown  upon  him  by  some  gentlemen,  and  read  a,v^ 
riety  of  passages  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  that  gentleman, 
to  shew  the  loyal  and  patriotic  purport  of  the  surork.  The 
|ion.  gentleman  then  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion.^ 

Th^  Attorney  General  and  Sir  W.  Scott  explained. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  was  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Sir  George  Fitzgerald  Hill — ^Mr.  Speaker,  hgwever  I  raajr 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  deliver  my  sentiments  at -large  upon 
this  question,  I  perceive  the  house  to  have  received  such  im- 
pression of  the  dangerous  consequences  to  the  constitution 
and  the  state  establisbmentss  such  impression  that  the  safety  of 
tb£  throne  itself,  as  well  as  public  and  private  property,  are 
involved  in  granting  the  prayer  of  the  present  petition,  that 
I  shall  not  now  further  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  house^ 
than  to  contradict  soule  unfounded  assertions  made  by  the 
mover  (Mr.  Fox)  and  a  distinguished  suf^orter  (Mr.  Grat- 
tan)  of  this  petition ;  but  first  I  must  notice,  from  the  time 
and  circumstances  under  which  this  measure  has  been  brought 
forward,  that  I  very  much  question  the  sincerity  of  the  agi- 
tators of  it,  and  from  various  considerations  do  pronounce  it 
a  party  trick.  {Order!  Order!)  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  words 
are  *not  strictly  in  order,  and  I  shall  change  them.  I  pro- 
nounce then,  sir,  that  this  question  has  been  brought  forward 
at  this  time  to  obtain  thereby  the  weight  and  support  of  the 
influence  of  the  catholic  body  to  serve  party  purposes ;  this, 
it  is  not  disorderly  for  me  as  a  member  of  this  house  to  state, 
and  it  is  the  truth. 

The  mover  of  this  petition  knew  full  well  that  obstacles  vor 
surmountable  stood  in  the  way  of  its  success;  that  the  minis- 
ter, after  consulting  the  highest  authorities,  and  the  judgments 
of  the  most  experienced  men  around  him,  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  decline  bringing  it  forward  himself,  and  advised  that 
Jt  should  not  now  b^  offered  to  parliament.  The  leading  and 
best  dispo^isd  catholics  themselves  aire  believed  to  have  held 
the  san^e  sentiments  as  to  the  propriety  of  withholding  ^eir 
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claims  for  tl|e  present;  but  I  charge  that  opposition,  aMcd  by 
the  democratic  part  of  the  catholics,  overruled  this  determina- 
tion, and  forced  forward  this  discussion.  The  hon.  mover  of 
the  petition  and  his  friends  were  impelled  by  the  hope  of  thereby 
discharging  themselves  from  an  obligation  to  the  catholics, 
and  of  fixing  against  the  minister  the  forfeiture  of  an  auege4 
pledge  he  had  given  to  that  body ;  from  this,  however,  the 
chimccUor  of  the  exchequer  has  been  exculpated,  although 
kc  docs  still  privately  hold  opinions  favourable  to  their 
'  claims. 

I  have  myself  been  constantly  in  the  habits  (I  speak  it 
with  due  humility)  of  giving  the  present  minister  for  many 
years  my  best  political  support ;  but  I  cannot,  on  the  present 
occasion,  consider  him  altogether  blameless,  feeling  as  I  da 
that  no  individual  possessed  of  great  authority,  both  from  his 
character  and  situation,  ought  to  announce  jiis  opinion  and 
his  desire  to  make  such  an  innovation  in  the  constitution, 
without  in  some  degree  giving  the  protestants  a  detail  of 
those  guards  and  securities  (which  he  alludes  to  merely  in  ge- 
neral terms)  for  their  liberties  and  for  their  estates. 

Previous  to  the  possibility  of  admitting  catholics  to  sit  and 
▼otc  in  parliament  with  safety  to  the  constitution,  there  arc 
many  alterations  which  their  church  and  people  ought  to  ad- 
mit. I  shall  not  now  detail  them,  because  I  should  still  have 
my  doubts ;  but  sure  I  am,  the  catholics  themselves  ought  (if 
they  are  anxious  to  be  believed  sincere  in  their  professions) 
to  make  every  change  in  their  church  government  and  discr- 
pline  which  protestant  security  can  require,  and  which  the 
essentials  of  Roman  catholic  faith  will  permit :  such  reform 
would  afibrd  more  substadtial  security  than  reiterated  pro^ 
mises,  and  professions,  and  tests. 

There  is  one  preliminary  indispensable ;  I  mean  a  suffi- 
cient establishment,  or  fimd  froni  whence  to  pay  their  clergy. 
.  The  Irish  parliament  has  given  them  a  seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  candidate  clergy,  has  endowed  it  magnificently^ 
induced  to  do  so  from  the  policy  of  placing  over  the  ignorant 
lower  orders  in  Ireland,  a  well-educated  enlightened  set  of 
gentlemen.  Having  done  so,  it  appears  to  me  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  a  provision  should  be  made  for  that  clergy  by 
the  state,  and  that  they  should  not  be  left  dependent  on 'a 
savage  multitude  for  their  means  of  life,  and  be  reductd  to 
the  necessity  of  flattering  the  proptosities  and  passions  of 
that  multitude,  and  conniving  at,  if  not  encouraging  theh- 
crimes.  You  must  therefore,  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  such 
I  a  thraldom^ 
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a  thraldom,  and  render  them  either  good  or  safe  members  of 
the  copimunity,  give  them  a  moderate  independencei  and 
place  them  above  such  necessity. 

I  shall  now,  sir,  content  myself  with  noticing,  as  I  proposed, 
some  mis-sutements,  and  disproving  them  only  at  this  late 
hour,  by  contradicting  them  without  much  detail. 
*  The  hon.  mover  has  alleged  that  the  ferocious  man- 
ners of  the  protestants  of  Ireland  towards  the  catholics 
has  rendered  the  latter  description  barbarous  ^  if  true  it  is 
that  they  are  barbarous,  or  unfit  to  enjoy  civil  liberty  in  its 
full  extent :  and  yet  both  he  and  one  of  his  friends  (Grattan) 
deprecate  any  allusion  to  violences  heretofore  committed. 
So  do  I;  but  if  such  assertions  are  made,  truth  must  be 
told.  Too  many  proo6  exist  up  to  the  present  hour  of  the 
aggressions, and  savage  bigotry  of  the  catholics;  the  history  of 
centuries  past  proves  it ;  modern  times  prove  it ;  the  white- 
boy  transactions  in  the  south  twenty  years  before  the  rebel- 
lion prove  it ;  the  events. of  the  rebdlion  prove  it ;  Wexford 
fatally  and  lamentably  proves  it;  Dr.  M^Nevin  proves  it, 
who  tells  you  of  their  antipathy  to  protestants  and  J^nglish* 
men,  whom  they  consider  to  be  the  same ;  and  that  the  ca- 
tholic body  could  at  any  time  be  brought  forward  to  rebel- 
lion by  the  agency  of  their  priests,  whom  the  leaders  of  the 
united  Irishmen  knew  they  could  set  in  motion  at  any  mo- 
ment when  requisite,  and  therefore  it  was  that  these  leaders 
first  directed  their  efforts  to  associate  the  protestants  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  by  throwing  out  the  lure  of  parliaineutary 
reform.  But  I  revolt  from  these  allusions  as  much  as  opposi- 
tion, whose  unfounded  assertions  render  them  necessary. 

I  deny  utterly  the  colouring  and  statement  of  the  seconder 
of  this  motion  (Grattan)  of  the  events  and  occurrences,  and 
their  causes,  of  the  last  twenty  years,  but  more  particularly  as 
applicable  to  our  unfortunate  disturbances.  I  do  shortly  allege 
that  the  party  occasioned  by  the  anomalous  proceedings  of  par- 
liament in  1789,  during  the  regency,  laid  the  groundwork  of 
the  united  Irish  union,  of  the  commotions,  the  rebellion,  and 
consequent  legblative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

The  king's  recovery  and  discomfiture  of  opposition  pro- 
duced those  unconstitutional  appeals  of  the  hon.  seconder 
and  his  firiends  to  the  physical  force  of  the  country.  Too  well 
for  the  peace  of  Ireland  did  he  instruct  them  to  reflect  and 
rely  upon  that  force;  he  and  his  friends,  with  this  doctrine  in 
their  mouths^  bid  for  and  misled  the  protestants  of  the  nbrtli, 

(a  gallant 
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(a  gallant  race  of  men  detoted  to  constitntionallibcrty)  by 
promising  them  parliamentary  I'eform ;  the  same  gentleman 
bid  for  the  catholics,  by  promising  them  emancipation.  Ac- 
cordingly the  united  Irish  association  wa$  formed  in  1791-29 
and  a  catholic  convention  was  held  in  Dublin,  and  a  protestant 
convention  at  Dungannon,  in  furtherance .  of  these  objects, 
emancipation  and  reform.  I  shall  not  comment  on  these 
events ;  they  were  endeavoured  to  be  curbed  by  Lord  Clare's 
convention  acty  made  subsequently  with  that  view.  In  179^ 
Lord  Fitz William  came  lord  lieutcfnant  to  Ireland,  and  the 
mover  of  this  petition  asserts  that  his  recal  and  the  breach  oF 
promise  at  this  time  to  the  catholics  produced  the  rebellion  of 
i'798.  In  making  this  assertion^  he  pronounces  on  his  friend 
(Grattan)  the  most  bi^er,  heart-rending  judgment,  that 
could  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  a  friend  5  for  he  thereby 
charges  him  whh  being  the  author  of  that  rebellion*. 

I  do  positively  in  proof  of  this  assfrt,  and  defy-  contradic- 
tion, that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  sent  to  Ireland  with  an  in- 
str'Uction  from  the  cabinet  of  England  to  keep  back  the 
catholic  claims,  and  further  assert,  that  no  authorized  promise 
.v^as  made  to  them.  But  what  did  the  Worthy  recorder 
(Gratl^an)  do?  Having  been  inLond6A  with  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
to  consult  and  advise  with  him  on'  his  future  government  of 
Ireland,  he  preceded  him  to  that  country,  and  instantly  on  his 
arrival  set  every  political  engine  at  work,  every  channel  of 
influence  and  flattery  he  possessed,  to  urge  forward  the  ca- 
tholics witK  their  claims  from  all  parts,  in  so  much  that 
shortly  after  Lord  Fitzwilliam  did  arrive  the  whole  mischief 
was  completed.*  The  cabinet  felt  he  had  disobeyed  their 
orders,  and  he  was  recalled  ;  the  catholics  were  not  gratified. 
The  hon.  mover  (Mr.  Fox)  says  rebellion  was  the  conse- 
quence; if  so,  the  house  will  estimate  the  obligation  of 
bis  friend  (Mr.  Grattan)  to  him  for  his  allusion  to  the  fact. 

After  this  period  the  catholics  were  advised  by  public  ad* 
dress  not  to  postpone  their  claims.  England  was  iii  emphatic 
language  described  to  be  their  enemy;  that  she  must  be 
pressed  by  them  in  time  of  war;  the  catholics  must  not. post- 
pone their  claims  to  a  moment  of  peace — they  must  be  list- 
ened to  in  a  time  of  distress  and  pressure  to  England. 

Is  it  for  this  reason  they  are  brought  forward  now?  I  have 
my  suspicions.  The  rebellion  of  1798  and  the  union  of  the 
two  parliaments  finish  the  period  on  which  the  two  honcur- 
^le  friends  have  mostly  dwelt. 

I  now  beg  letvc  to  deny  tfieir  assertions  as^  to  ^he  propor- 
tionate 
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tibnate  numbers  of  protcstants  and  catholics;  they  arc  un- 
proved, and  are  made  only  for  intimidation. 

I  must  also  deny  the  hon.  mover's  doctrine  of  the  principle 
of  the  British  constitution  as  applied  to  the  claim  of  power  or 
franchise.  I  allege  the  principle  to  be  equal  protection  to  all^ 
and  rights  of  power  or  franchise  to  qualified  persons.  The  guards 
of  this  constitution  in  the  exercise  of  power  or  franchise,  arc- 
tests  and  the  possession  of  property. 

I  tnust  also  notice  a  very  loose  proof  he  offers  to  us,  that 
the  catholics  will  not,  if  in  power,  meddle  with  property:  the 
gentleman  himself  does  not  profess  to  approve  of  the  act  of 
settlement,  but  the  catholics  would  not,  he  says,  disturb  it, 
because  some  of  them  have  lately  acquired  property  secured 
by  it.  At  best  this  is  no  more  than  an  appeal  to  their  for- 
bearance, and  quantum  of  interest  in  it. 

I  sliall,  now  lastly,  make  an  observation  on  the  property  in 
Ireland.  It  exceeds,  I  am  confident,  in  the  hands  of  the 
prptestants  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  catholics  by  a 
proportion  which  £ar  outstrips  the  population  of  the  latter 
beyond  the  former.  I  dare  say  it  is  more  than  as  twenty  to 
one  :  for  this  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  have  a  sufficient 
security.  In  five  or  six  northern  Irish  counties  there  is  not 
one  catholic  gentleman  qualified  from  estate  to  be  a  member 
of  parliament,  or  indeed  that  you  ever  meet  in  society ;  and 
this  not  from  any  severity  of  exclusion,  but  really  that  they 
do  exist  amongst  us.  If  then  catholics  were  eligible  to  par- 
liament, and  that  the  lower  orders  there  are,  as  alleged,  three 
to  one,  we  should  either  be  represented  by  strangers  or  by 
unlettered  boors ;  for  most  unquestionably  if  the  freeholders 
vere  catholic  the  priests  would  carry  them  for  the  catholic 
candidate.  Property  is  the  criterion  of  political  power  more 
than  the  physical  force  of  the  self-willed  multitude.  The 
protestants  possess  this  superiority,  and  love  the  constitutional 
Jibcrty  which  accompanies  it :  they  have  defended  and  fought 
for  both  in  t688  and  in  1798.  I  deny  tliat  the  rebellion  of 
1798  was  put  «Iown  by  other  means  than  the  protestant  ex- 
ertions of  Ireland  ;  it  was  overcome  and  reduced  before  one 
English  militia  regiment  landed  in  that  country  (I  feci  at  the 
same  time  every  gratitude  for  the  zeal  and  succour  intended 
by  that  force) ;  and  if  ever  so  direful  a  necessity  should  occur 
again,  from  either  invasion  or  rebellion,  I  trust  to  the  mu- 
tiial  support  of  the  army  and  volunteers  of  both  countries,  and^ 
in  despite  of  all  forebodings,  have  no  doubt  of  the  result. 

5/r  William  Dolben  reprobated  the  measure,  and  considered 
.Vol.  II.  1805.  4  X  '      .-   '♦    '_i|. 
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it  in  the  light  of  a  party  question^  supported  on  the  onehand^ 
indeed,  by  splendid  talents,  but  on  the  other  by  wonderful 
argument  and  public  principle. 

The  question  being  loudly  called  for, 

Mr.  Fox  rose. — Sir,  before  I  enter  into  a  general  reply  to 
the  arguments,  or  rather  the  observations  that  have  been 
made  by  those  who  have  opposed  the  motion  I.  had  the 
honour  to  submit  to  the   house,   I  feel  myself  necessarily 
obliged  to  submit  a  few  words,  in  answer  to  an  hon«  gentle- 
man, on  the  subjedt  of  the   speech  of  a  noble  viscount 
(Sidmouth),  in  the  course  of  a  former  debate.     If  I  have  not 
been  misrepresented,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  what  I 
/  strictly  said  was  not  that  the  noble  lord  said  the  catholic 
emancipation  would  be  the  effect  of  the  union,  but  that  the 
union  was  a  pledge  of  the  catholic  emancipation.    I  suted» 
that  the  noUe  viscount,  in  his  speech,  said  three  things  were 
to  be  considered ;  one,  with  a  view  to  the  former  laws  against 
catholics ;  another,  with  a  view  to  catholic  emimcipation,  of 
both  w|iich  he  disapproved  \  but  would,  of  the  two  evils,  pre- 
fer the  enactment  of  penal  laws ;  and  the  third,  with  a  re- 
ference to  a  legislative  union,  which,  he  said,  would  not  be 
productive  of  any  of  the  disadvantages  of  either  of  the  other 
measures.    Having  stated  this  as  one  of  the  things  which  did 
^ivc  hopes  to  the  catholics,  I  thought  the  measure  proposed 
m  their  favour  would  not  be  objectionable  to  the  noble  vis- 
count.    With  regard  to  the  objections  against  my  motion^  I 
shall  speak  to  those  which  apply  in  point  of  time  first ;  for 
though  they  tame  last,  they  are  first  in  point  of  order  ^  and, 
£rst  of  all,  let  me  make  a  remark  on  the  objections  which 
came  from  a  right  hon^  gentleman  opposite.     Considering  the 
'   general  weight  of  his  abilities,  and  his  experience — consider- 
ing some  additional  weight  which  he  derives  from  the  office 
Ke  holds,  I  cannot  but  remark  that  the  objections  he  has 
made  come  sindy  from  him  $  no  one  who  preceded,  no  one 
who  followed  him,  has  urged  any  objections  of  a  similar  na- 
ture.   He  stands,  as  far  as  this  debate  goes,  perfectly  singular 
in  stating  his  objections  to  the  petition,  in  point  of  time.     I 
shall  consider  tlie  objections  in  themselves,   and  then,   as 
coming  from  him :  and,  first  of  all,  in  point  of  time,  with 
regard  to  myself,  I  have  no  defence  to  make ;  for  I  say,  let 
tnv  conduct  in  bringing  the  question  forward  be  attended 
with  whatever  imputation  it  may,  I  am  ready  to  say  there  is 
no  time  of  my  life  when,  if  any  set  of  men  applied  to  me  to 
support  a  petition  fh  favour  of  religious  liberty,  I  should  not 
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Iiavc  complied  with  the  requisition.  With  regard  to  -what 
has  (alien  from  another  hon.  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  this 
,'  being  a  party  question,  I  can  only  say,  that  if  his  opinion 
was  to  be  followed,  and  we  were  to  consider  every  thing  as  a 
party  trick,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  because  we  did  not 
expect  that  it  would  he  attended  with  success,  we  should  ren- . 
defr  the  constitution  of  this  country  somewhat  singular,  and 
certainly  the  whole  tenour  of  my  li|c  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  the  opinioh  of  that  hon.  gentleman.  With  respect 
to  the  time,  I  say,  I  should  at  anytime  have  presented  this 
petition,  for  I  always  considered  that  every  man  had  a  right 
to  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  religious  liberty,  subject  to  what 
jxiay  arise  from  considerations  of  public  safety.  As  I  do 
BOt  believe  there,  ever,  has  been  any  possible  injury  to  the 
public  safety,  by  extending  religious  liberty  to  those  who  ask 
k,  I  must  of  necessity  think  it  right  to  extend  it  to  the  ca-' 
tholics.  As  to  the  time,  with  respect  to  those  who  have 
signed  the  petition,  the  objection  founded  on  theii*  omitting 
to  have  it  brought  forward  before,  is  most  extraordinary ;  for 
it  is  admitted,  that  in  the  way  the  measure  of  union  was* 
argued  and  defended,  the  catholics  had,  without  a  positive 
pledge,  some  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that  their  petition, 
or  the  matter  of  their  petition,  would  be  granted.  This  is 
not  all.  Tliose  who  were  most  averse  to  the  catholic  claims* 
argued  it  in  a  way  not  like  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  who- 
appeared  to  me  to  think  that  the  union  would  pave  the  way 
for  the  graot  of  the  catholic  claims,  that  it  took  away  the 
only  'difficulty  which  belonged  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques-> ' 
tion,  and  that,  when  the  union  was  completed,  it  would  be, 
in  the  view  of  many,  more  safe  to  grant  their  claims,  or  less  ^ 
dangerous  to  resist  them.  If  I  am  told  that  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  the  measure  of  the  union  will  produce  a  time  when 
the  claims  can  be  brought  forward  with  propriety,  and  can- 
not ht  refused  without  danger,  I  desire  to  know  whether  that 
is  not  precisely  the  period,  when  men  who  wish  well  to  their 
country  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  bring  them  under 
discussion.  What  time  can  be  more  proper  for  discussing  the 
claims  of  any  class  of  subjects  than  that  in  which  it  is  admitted 
they  can  be  granted  without  danger  ?  I  should,  therefore,  • 
have  supposed,  that  all  who  thought  the  union  the.  most  \ 
certain  means  of  preventing  the  danger,  would  have  con- 
ceived the  completion  of  that  union  the  time  peculiarly  pro- 
per for  the  catholics  to  submit,  and  a  member  of  parliament  - 
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to  recommcndf  a  measure  which  the  firiend^  of  it  considered 
right,  just,  and  equitable,  to  be  adopted.  But  what  then  f 
You  tell  them — you  say  to  thenii  ••  Help  us  in  this  union-— 
give  us  that  assistance  which  is  necessary  to  4is  ''  Many  of  the 
catholics  do  so ;  and  then  your  friends,  and  the  friends  of  the 
union,  tell  them  they  have  great  hopes  their  claims  may  be 
granted.  Then  the  petition  comes,  as  might  nattu-ally  be 
expected  it  would  come,  after  such  an  assurance ;  sind  in  re-* 
turn  for  the  assistance  given  by  the  catholics,  it  is  proposed* 
to  say,  '^  Do  not  discuss  the  question  at  all.**  It  may  be 
said,  **  Why  did  not  the  catholics  come  immediately  after 
the  union  ?" — I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  an  altercation  on 
^hat  subject}  it  is  most  probable  that  the  cause  of  their  not 
coming  sooner  was,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  rcsigna" 
tion,  accompanied  with  the  reasons  he  gave  for  that  rcsigna* 
tion,  induced  them  to  adopt  the  opinion, .  that  they  could 
not  with  propriety  bring  their  claims  forward  at  that  time.* 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  a  letter,  gives  the  catholics 
a  justifiable  ground  of  hope,  that  it  would  be  a  part  of  his 
future  plan  to  smooth  the  way,  by  preparing  the  public  to 
deceive  the  catholic  petition.  What  must  have  been  the  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  catholics  in  consequence  of  this? 
They  must  have  thought  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
during  the  two  years  he  was  out  of  office,  would  have  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that  he  was  a  little 
negligent  of  their  concerns,  if  he  did  not  take  quite  so  much 
pains  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  But  it  was  natural  for  the 
catholics,  when  they  saw  the  right  hon.  gentleman  returning 
to  office — when  they  recollected  they  had  heard  him  say,  that, 
entertaining  the  opinion  he  did  of  the  catholics,  he'could 
neither  bring  their  claims  forward  with  safety,  or  continue 
in  his  office  with  propriety :  I  repeat,  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  say,  that,  although  we  did  not  consider  your  con«* 
duct  as  a  pledge  on  your  part,  or  a  claim  on  ours,  yet  when- 
you  declared  you  could  not  bring  the  subject  forward  with 
hopes  of  success,  nor  continue  in  office,  unless  you  could  do 
so,  we  had  a  right  to  depend  on  your  support,  whenever  the 
opportunity  was  afforded  you  of  granting  it.  Thus,  when  we 
now  see  you  returning  again  to  office,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  you  are  in  a  situation  in  which  you  may  support, 
encourage,  and  promote  those  claims,  of  which  you  approved. 
This  was  the  natural  time  for  the  catholics  to  apply  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  support,  and  for  him  to  grant  it.    I 
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thmk.  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  misrepresent  wh^t  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  said  four  years  ago>  in  the  course  of  a  debate 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  I  think  that  all  he  has  said  to*^ 
night  is  a  proof  that  I  understood  him  rightly.  He  said,  that 
considering  th^  turn  the  question  had  taken,  considering  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  empire  at  large,  he 
thought  he  could  not  move  it  with  all  the  advantages  necessarjr 
to  its  success,  or  at  least  to  that  species  of  success,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  which  would  be  productive  of  the  result  ultimately 
to  be  desired ;— that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  felt  not 
only  that  he  could  not  move  it  himself,  but  that  if  it  was 
moved,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  it.  If  it  is  true 
that  he  told  us  so,  surely  it  was  natural  for  persons  in  the  situ* 
ation  of  the  catholics  to  suppose,  that  when  he  rettuned  to 
office,  he  would  attend  to  this  circumstance.  It  seems  to  mej 
that  this  night  he  has  gone  a  good  way  in  stating  tlie  singula- 
rity of  his  own  conduct.  He  said,  that  the  question  could 
not  advantageously  be  brought  forward,  imless  with  the  ge- 
neral concurrence  of  every  bratich  of  die  legislature.  Such 
was  the  reason,  he  tells  you,  that  he  did  not  bring  it  on< 
'lids  I  admit  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  former  profes- 
sions >  yet  I  think,  that  in  the  year  iBoi,  as  well  as  if  he  was  , 
to  do  so  in  1805,  he  did  take  a  further  measure  of  no  small 
importance  to  his  reputation,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
by  putting  an  end  to  his  own  administration.  He  has  stated 
aU  he  did  at  that  period.  He  stated  his  sentiments  then» 
as  he  has  done  now ;  and  I  cannot  but  remark  that,  in  giving 
an  account  of  his  conduct,  there  is  a  material  alteration  and 
difference  in  his  conduct  in  1805,  with  reference  to  what  it 
was  in  1 80 1.  Yet,  he  has  so  conducted  himself,  that  it  was 
impossible  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  could  know  that 
such  a  difference  of  opinion  existed,  or  that  his  opinions  ind 
sentiments  were  not  similar  to  what  they  had  been.  .Thejr 
must  have  concluded,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  being 
in  office,  that  it  was  his  intention  either  to  move,  or  to  sup« 
port  the  question.  I  believe  that  idea  was  so  firmly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  catholics,  that  he  could  not  imagine  the 
fact  was  otherwise.  Many  persons  undoubtedly  thought  that 
there  might  be  some  circumstances  which  might  make  it 
proper  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  another  ses-i 
sions :  if  firom  prudential  motives  it  had  been  recommended 
to  them  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  a  future 
period^  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  the  opinions  they  enter- 
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tainedy  and  the  impressions  they  \rcrc  actuated  by,  they  would 
have  readily  acquiesced.    But  when  they  fbuild  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  neither  now  bring  their  claims  forward, 
that  the  objections  against  tliem  would  equally  lay  at  any 
given  time,  and  that,  when  he  continued  in  ^ce,  contrary 
to  his  own  example  in  1801,  they  concluded,  as  justly  they 
might,  that  he  h^d  completely  changed  his  mind.     It  was 
under  that  circumstance,  and  the  impression  it  excited,  they 
came  to  me ;  and  now,  because  they  have  come  to  me,  is  it  to 
be  said,  that  they  have  made  themselves  the  allies  of  a  party? 
I  wish  to  know  what  will  become  of  this  house,  and  eventually 
of  the  government,  and  the  constitution  of  the  country,  if 
those,  who  are  refused  redress  by  ministers,  and  appeal  to  men 
who,  for  good  reasons,  oppose  ministers,  are  to  be  stigmatized 
with  adhering  to  a  party.     Arc  those  who  oppose  administra- 
tion to  be  incapaciated,  merely  for  sa doing,  as  independent 
fncmbcrs  of  pai'Iiament?     Are  we,  the  free,  uncontroled,  and 
independent  members  of  this  house,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  England,  the  first  nation  on  earth,  to  be  excom- 
municated in  our  political  capacity,  because  we  are  ill  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  adverse  to  the  sentiments  of  those  minis- 
ters whose  conduct  we  condemn  ?  We  talk  of  the  excom- 
munications of  the  pope,  but  can  his  anathemas  be  more  un- 
just than  those  which  stigmatize  those  as  the  allies  of  a  party, 
who  apply  to  us  for  the  establishment  of  their  undoubted 
rights,  privileges,  and  civil  and  religious  immunities,  denied 
to  them  by  ministers,  who  ought  to  be  foremost  in  granting 
them?  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  attentively  read  the  history 
of  the.country,  but  I  have  formed  a  very  imperfect  notion  of 
its  consitution,  if  those  who  oppose  ministers,  or  who  bring 
fonvard  measures  which  should  originate  in  them,  are  to  bS 
branded  as  the  instruments  of  party,  and  as  hostile  to  those 
principles  to  which  our  free  government  owes  its  existence, 
and  the  country  its  prosperity,  importance,  and  pre-eminent 
rank  among  nations.     The  catholics  came  to  me,  because 
a  better  chance  of  success  did  not  present  itself  to  their  hopes. 
They  came  to  me,  because  they  conceived,  and  I  hope 
truly,  that  I  would  do  justice  to  their  cause,  and  because  they  ' 
thought  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
it  to  a  successful  issue.    Is  it  to  be  said,  becauscve  are  not 
sanguine  in  our  hopes  of  success,  that  therefore  we  ought 
not  to  promote  inquiry  and  investigation'  upon  any  subject  f 
Is  no  man  to  be  justified  in  moving  a  question  of  public  con- 
ceal 
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ccrn  and  importance,  merely  because  he  does  not  conceive  it 
will  be  carried  ?  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  am  decidedly  of  a 
different  opinion.  I  think  the  house  will  judge  as  members  of 
a  British  parliament  ought  to  judge^  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
pursue  a  question  of  this  kind  in  spite  of  every  temporary 
obstacle.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  whatever  may  be,  or  may  have 
been  in  another  pbce,  the  decision  upon  this  question,  the 
discussion  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  coun- 
try. The  complete  refutation  of  the  numl^r  of  false  facts 
which  have  been  advanced,  must,  and  will  be  attended  with 
the  best  effects.  I  am  confident  that  the  arguments  we  have 
heard,  whatever  effect  they  may  have  upon  this  house,  will 
have  their  due  weight  with  the  public,  and  that  every  man  of 
common  sense  will  see  on  which  side  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ment lies.  I  am  confident,  upon  another  ground,  which  may 
be  stated  as  a  ground  of  policy,  expediency,, and  justice,  that 
this  discussion  will  be  productive  of  the  utmost  benefit,  be- 
cause I  am  convinc(M,  that  if  I  had  refused  to  present  the 
petition  of  the  catholics,  and  the  impression  had  gone  over  to 
Ireland,  that  there  was  not  a  member  to  be  found  in  the  BrI-* 

;  tish  house  of  commons  willinc;  to  present  their  petition,  it 
would  liave  produced  a  state  ox  despondency  and  despair  iu 
the  mind  of  the  people  of  that  country,  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  empire.  They 
would  rightly,  but  fatally,  as  to  the  probable  consequences, 
have  judged  that  there  was  not  only  no  party,  but  no  indivi- 
dual in  England,  to  whom  they  could  look  up  with  a  con- 
fident hope  of  redress.  Is  it,  can  it  be  necessary  for  pe  to 
state  to  this  enlightened  house,  that  a  more  fatal  event  cannot 
happen,  or  is  more  to  be  deprecated,  than  that  three-fourths 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  shoidd  be  justified  in  the  dreadful 
refifction,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  England  who  sympathises- 
with  their  sufferings,  or  who  is  inclined  to  exert  liimself  in 
order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  them?  Although  such  a  reflec- 
tion may  be  turned  to  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  the  em- 

'  pire,  I  do  trust  that  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not  reason  in 
this  manner.  I  hope  they  will  not  say,  "  We  have  no  friends 
in  England,  and  therefore  we  must  look  elsewhere. ^^  [^A  general  - 
cry  of, hear  I  henr!'\  Yet  the  time  has  been  when  such  an  In- 
ference might  have  been  stated  with  more  probability  than 
perhaps  at  the  present  moment.  It  has  been  sai3,  **  Let  us 
finish  the  question  for  ever."  When,  I  would  ask,  was  it 
known  that  such  a  question  could  be  finished  for  everf 
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••  Man  Mfid  fir  ever/**  History  shews  ns,  that  the  most  ri* 
ttonary  notion  ever  entertained  never  went  the  length  of  im- 
'  py°8  ^^  ^  questicm  of  this  nature  could  be  finished  for  ever. 
Will  not  the  catholics,  look  bacic  to  the  parliament  of  their 
own  country — refer  to  the  period  of  the  year  1791?  That  was 
a  period  when  no  member  of  parliament  could  be  found  to 
present  a  petition  in  their  favour.    In  the  year  1792)  their 
petition  was  presented,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  very  lai^ 
majority  $  the  minority  consisting,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect/ 
of  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  members.    It  was  then 
Said  the  question  was  dosed  for  ever.    I  dare  say  the  gentle* 
men  who  stated  that,  thought  the  revival  of  the  question 
would  overturn  the  protestant  government,  and  the  establish- 
ed constitution  of  the  country.    They  undoubtedly  thought 
that  the  time  for  antating  the  question  was  improper  and 
dangerous,  and  therefore  it  was  that  they  said  the  question 
was,  and  ought  to  be  dosed  for  ever.   Was  it  closed  for  ever  ? 
Did  the  event  pro^e  that  it  was  closed  for  ever? — No.    On 
the  contrary,  within  twelve  months  after  the  question  was 
said  to  have  been  ch>§ed  for  ever,  it  was  resumed,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  that  house,  which  had  closed  the  question  for  ever, 
did  grant  the  catholics  more  m  the  year  1793,  than  in  the 
vear  1792  the  catholics  had  thought  it  necessary  to  ask ;  and 
m  so  doing  they  did  right  i  for  if  you  look  back  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  reign,  you  will  find,  that,  in  almost  every  instance, 
what  has  been  refused  to  the  humble  prayer  of  any  class  of 
subjects,  who  have  considered  themselves  aggrieved,  has  been 
granted  afterwards  by  the  fears  of  government.    When  this 
country  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  it  was  fear  and 
irhperious  necessity  which  induced  you  to  grant  that,  than 
which  lesser  claims  were  refused  in  I792.    Let  me  not  be  ac- 
cused of  menace,  when  I  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  this 
house,  whether  at  different  periods  of  the  history  of  this 
reign,  with  reference  to  its  various  dependencies,  government 
has  not,  by  sad  experience,  found  that  the  best  time  for 
granting  indulgences,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  natural 
rights,  would  have  been  when  they  were  first  asked  for. 
*  lAhis  is  menace,  then  I  think  prudence  must  be  altogether 
banished  from  our  consideration :  there  is  no  claim  of  right 
which  may  not  be  construed  into  menace.     If  we  are  com- 
pelled to  satisfy  the  claim,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  to  be 
told  that  the  claim  is  menace,  I  ask  how  we  ought  to  have 
acted  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  war  i  How  are  we  to 
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warn  you-  by  the  example  of  the  pastj  unless  it  is  by  shiewtng 
you  that)  to  avoid  danger^  you  should  make  concessions  in ' 
time  ?  I  must  further  observe,  with  regard  to  the  objections 
w^hich  the  right  hon.  gentleman  took  in  point  of  time,  that  if 
his  particular  object  was  to  conciliate  those  who  were  hostile 
to  this  measure;,  not  with  reference  to  time,  but  principle,  his 
objections,  in  my  opinion,  have  not  been  very  successful.  I 
do  not  indeed  conceive,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
urged  the  argument  in  our  favour  with  any  other  than  ho- 
nourable views  \  but  after  all  the  ingenious  langoage  we  have 
heard — after  all  the  illiberal  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced, all  the  ignorance  which  has  been  uttered,  all  the 
aspersions  which  have  been  thrown  out,  and  all  the  dangerous 
principles  which  have  been  recommended,  and  attempted  to 
be  maintained,  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  this  question  for 
ever ;  I  say,  that  although  I  cannot  help  lamenting  we  could 
not  have  the  bienefit  of  his  vote,  yet  I  rejoice  that  we  have  the 
advantage  of  his  discountenancing  what,  he  must  feel,  reflects 
as  much  honour  on  his  principles  four  years  ago,  as  disgrace 
now.  His  vote  undoubtedly  would  have  been  of  advantage 
'to  the  country ;  but  his  speech  is  of  much  more  advantage. 
It  is  not  merely  the  vote  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that 
would  be  important,  but  it  is  of  consequence,  that  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  every  part  of  the  British  empire,  it  should  be 
known,  that  the  opinion  of  men  in  power,  or  likely  to  be  in 
f)Ower,  or  whose  .authority  or  interest  is  looked  up  to  with 
confidence,  is  favourable  to  the  cause  to  which  the  vote  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  is  adverse.  .1  wish  we  could  have  had 
his  vote,  but  I  thank  him  for  his  argument  ^  and  this  brines 
me  to  another  part  of  his  conduct.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man says,  that  ^  finds  not  only  now,  but  that  three  or  four 
years  past,  the  public  opinion  was  contrary  to  mine.  If  he 
had  brought  forward  this  question  when  he  was  out  of  office, 
he  might  have  stated  some  grounds  which  would  have  made 
it  less  dangerous  to  be  encouraged  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. If  he  had  stated  that  fact,  and  the  public  had  seen 
that  most  of  the  considerable  men  in  parliament  were  of  one 
opinion,  though  his  opinion  would  have  done  much,  yet  the 
argument  would  have  done  more,  and  the  public  opinion 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  taken  the  turn  he  tdls  us  it  has  : 
whether  it  l^s  taken  that  turn,  or  not,  I  doubt ;  I  own  I  see 
no  sySnptom  of  it.  There  are  unquestionably  very  respectable 
bodies  of  men,  some  of  whom  have  given  their  opinion  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  I  profess :  but  that  there  is  a  generally 
VoL.II.  i8qj.  4Y  *     prevailing 
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prevailing  opinion  adverse  to  miney  I  cannot  suspect }  I  can* 
not  thinkt  that»  among  rational  men,  the  advantages  vhicli 
present  themselves  on  the  one  hand,  and  th^  dangers  which 
menace  on  the  other,  can  be  overlooked.  The  claims  of  the 
catholics  are  not  onlj  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  but  consonant  to  its  vital  spirit,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  the  public  opinion  will  ultimately  be  led  by  reason  to 
that  point,  to  which,  if  it  is  not  led,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we 
shall  not  have  the  full,  and  eficctive  force,  and  physical 
strength  of  the  united  empire.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  necessary  we  should  have  its  entire  exertion,  it  is  the 
present.  This  is  a  period  when  all  our  eneipes  are  called 
into  action. 

"  Toto  ceitandum  est  corporr  regni/' 

But  who  can  say  the  country  has  the  effectual  advantage  of  the 
€9rpus  regfiiy  while  one*fifth  of  its  inhabitants  are  deprived  of 
those  privileges  they  ought  to  enjoy,  and  without  which,  to 
them,  the  country  is  nothing  ?  But  the  argument  is  taken  two 
ways :  first,  you  say  you  have  no  fears  from  the  catholics  ^ 
that  if  you  trusted  them  they  would  be  loyal;  and  that» 
therefore,  what  danger  b  to  be  apprehended  from  them  ?  I 
urould  an^er,  "  give  to  them,  then,  what  they  claim,  as  the 
reward  of  their  loyalty."  Are  we  to  argue  without  reference 
to  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  i  The  proper  way 
to  wei^  the  justice  of  an  argument  is  by  the  scale  of  common 
sense,  and  the  feelings  of  mankind  upon  the  subject ;  -but  if 
the  argument  drawn  firom  the  loyalty  of  the  Roman  catho* 
lies  is  to  be  used  against  theni,  to  their  prgudice,  I  can  only 
say,  that  it  is  more  disgraceful  to  the  public^  than  even  to  the 
speaker.  They  say  these  gentlemen,  I  mean  the  Roman  ca« 
tfaolics,  are  loyal  j  I  truly  Mieve  they  are  so — nay,  I  believe 
that  if  you  refuse  their  claims,,  many  in  their  zeal,  public 
spirit)  and  loyalty,  will  go  far  beyond  what  they  can  fiiirly  be' 
called  upon  for  (  but  can  I  expect  as  much  from  the  genera- 
lity of  the  catholics  ?  Do  we  Hot  say,  that  our  country  being 
wider  the  fineest  constitution  in  the  worid,  the  subject  en)qy$ 
the  greatest  degree  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  terms  which 
waflj  no  difference,  except  that  the  word  civil  is  derived  from 
the  Latins  and  the  word  political  from  the  Greek  {a  laygh). 
Do  we  not  enjoy  the  most  important  privileges  of  any  nation 
in  Eorope  f  We  boast  that  v^  shall  be  able  to  make  exertions 
against  the  enemy,  that  the  subjects  of  arbitrary  governments 
cannot  be  expected  to  make.    Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  we 
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are  Sghting  for  bws  that  are  oyr  laws — for  i  constitution  that 
is  our  constitution— for  thos^  liberties  an<l  sacred  immunities 
inrhich  no  other  country  under  heaven  possesses  the  advantages 
of  .figiitiQg  for.  If,  sir,  such  are  the  grounds  on  which* 
under  God«  we  trust  so  much  to  for  our  success,  do  they  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  another  country,  or  rather  another 
.part  of  our  own  coi^itry  ?  And  do  you  not  supppse,  that  those 
who  fight  for  greater  privileges,  will  exert  themselves  more 
than  those  men  who  are  deprived  of  the  civil  and  political  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  their  fi^Uow-citizens  ?  If  the  same  exer- 
tions cannot  be  expected  by  those  who  are  deprived  of  the 
.privileges  to  which  they  arc  entitled,  what  do  we  gain  by  the 
disabilities  we  impose  on  them  ?  You  put  the  country  in  the 
situation  in  which  you  ^re  compelled,  of  necessity,  to  cpo- 
fcss,  you  have  no  other  expectation  than  thatx>f  comparative 
exertion.  J  ask  you,  whether  that  is  not  the  true  state  of  the 
case'with  regard,  to  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  ?  I  will  ngt 
urge'further  th^n  I  did,  when  I  opened  this  subject,  the  ar- 
gument, that  the  privileges  bestowed  upon  the  higher  orders 
of  people  arej  in  point  ^  £ict,  enjoyed  by  the  lower.  No 
answer  has  been  given  to  the  argument,  azid  therefore  I  mu^ 
rake  it  as  a  principle  admitted.    No  one  has  attempted  to 

.  contradict  the  opinion  that  the  lower  orders  are  influenced  by 
the  adv^^itages  and  the  privileges  bestowed  on  .their  superiors. 
Those  who  recollect  the  debates  two  years  agOi  may  furnish 
their  minds  with  as  strong  an  illustration  on  this  subject  9S 
any  argument  can  possibly  produce.  It  was  two  years  since 
an  hoii.  member,  then  secretary  at  war,  brought  in  a  bill  for 
raising  an  army  en  masse.  After  having  explained  the  details 
<>f.the  bill,  as  it  applied  to  Great  Britain,  he  did  ooncludewitk 
a  short  sentence,  which  every  body  well  understood,  and  with 
regard  to  which  no  one  thought  any  comment  was  necessary* 
The  sentence  was  to  the  effea,  that  it  was  not  thought  expe- 
dient to  apply  the  bill  to  Ireland.     It  would  certainly  have 

.  been  indiscretion,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  either  to  have 
applied  it  to  Ireland,  or  to  have  commented  on  the  reason  for 
not  applying  it.  Why  i  Because  it  was  well  known  that  the 
mass  o[  the  people  of  Ireland  were  nott  like  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Enghmd—because  they  consisted  of  two  divided 

.parties,  in  the  lower  (^  which  you  could  not  have  the  szrfic 

.  confidence  as  in  the  higher }  and  therefore  it  was  thatjn  Eng- 
land the  levy  en  masse,  which  constituted  the  best  security  of 
the  country,  was  in  Ireland  looked  to  as  its  greatest  source  of 
danger.    I  will  refer  gentlemen  to  the  bill  for  promoting  our 
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military  force  and  national  defence.  I  remember,  in  tfe 
course  of  one  day's  discassion,  relative  to  the  force  in  ^Mid 
at  the  time  of  the  debate,  compared  with  the  period  ofirthe 
treaty  of  Amiens,  that  a  statement  was  made  of  so  miufli  ca- 
valry, so  much  rnfmtry,  so  much  artillery,  and  so  many  fen- 
cibles.  It  was  then  admitted  on  both  sides,  that  with  regard 
to  such  and  such  regiments,  there  was  a  ch'cumstance  that 
made  them  more  particularly  useful  to  the  country — that  cir- 
cumstance was,  that  there  were  no  Irish  among  them. — 
It  was  stated  and  admitted,  that  for  the  reason  I  have 
mentioned,  there  were  two  or  three  regiments  as  avail- 
able as  four  or  five.  *  Apply  this  to  England,  or  to  any  other 
country  that  is  well  governed,  would  any  body  say  that  our 
military  force  was-  strong,  because  it  consisted  of  foreigners, 
or  that  it  was  weak,  because  it  was  composed  of  Englishmen  ? 
Would  you  nd  argue,  that  so  much  the  more  would  be  ex- 
pected from  men,  wha  were  fighting  for  their  own  country, 
their  homes,  their  fbrtimes,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them  i 
Why  is  the  argument  different  with  respect  to  Ireland  ?  Why 
do  you  wish  to  have  regiments  in  Ireland  with  as  few  Irish  as 
possible  ?  The  argument  is  this,  and  you  may  reduce  it  to  a 
Syllogism,  of  which*  the  major  is.  Every  man  is  most  to  be 
depended  upon  in  proportion  to  his  interest  in  the  constitu- 
tion. The  ntinor  is.  Englishmen  arc  most  interested  in  their 
constitution ;  ergo,  the  conclusion  is,  Englishmen  are  most  to 
be  depended  (ipon.  Apply  this,  on  the  other  hand,  to  Ire- 
lahd,'  and,  altering  the  terms  of  the  syllogwm,  the  conclusion 
will  be  the  reverse ;  the  minor  will  be,  that  the  Irish  catholics 
are  the  least  interested  in  the  constitution,  and  therefore  they 
are  the  least'  to  be  relied  on  to  defend  it.     It  is  on  this  prin- 

*  ciple  you  would  havd  your  regiments  in  England  composed  of 
Englishmen,  and  in  Ireland  not  composed  of  Irishmen.  Who 
are  so  little  interested  in  Irehmd  as  the  Irish  Roman  catholics  ? 
None.  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  that  country,  in  which  you 
say  nothing  is  to  be  obtained  by  gaining  over  the  hearts  and 
energies  (jf  three-fourtha  of  the  population.  It  is  said,  are 
not  those  noblemen  and  gentleman,  who  compose  the  higher 

.  class  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  lopl  ?  If  they  are,  why  would 
you '  give  them  any  thing  to  make  them  more  so  ?  I  would 
give  them  the  same  interest  in  the  constitytion  of  the  country 
which  others  have,  and  then  1  may  reasonably  expect  similar 
exertions  from  them.  We  say  it  is  Httle  for  them  to  gain,- 
and  much  for  us  to  give.  They  say  it  is  much  for  them  to 
gain,  and  Kttie  for  us  to  give.     What  is  it  we  give  ?  All  we 

give 
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;;ive  a>^y  is  political  power !  To  'whom  do  yre  give  that 
power  ?  To  the  catholics.  Who  are  the  catholics  ?  Our  fel- 
low subjects  (^^ar  /  hear  J),  I  come  now  to  the  objection  as 
.to  the  partK^ular  for^x.  It  is  objected  to  giving  hopes  to  the 
catholics,  localise  it  is  ^id«  how  can  I  desire  the  house  to  go 
into  a-committecy  if  I  do  not  know  that  the  committee  will 
supgort.me.in  aU<th9-pointjS  in  favour  of  the  catholics?  Has 
not  the  objection  been  answered,  even  by  what  has  been  said 
on  less  importapt  points  ?  Supposing  two  distinct  questions, 
5tanding:Q|i  different  .grounds  $  surely  no  one  will  say,  that 
we  .ought  not  to  gp  into  a  .committee  to  see  whether  we  can- 
not give  either^,  because  we  cannot^  give  both*  There  are  two 
.  very  different  points  iathi^  question.  Gentlemen  speakas  if 
.  they  thought  none  but  members  of  the  church  of  England 
were  capal^Jp.of  sitting  in  parliament.  But  do  not  dissenters 
sit  in  this  ^ouse  ?  However j^  in  point  of  doctrine^  the  church 
of  £ngland<dcffers  from  the  cathoHcsy  yet  it  does  not  differ 
m6re  (han  from  the  dissenters.  With  regard  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  establishment  of  the  church  of  England,  there 
cannot  be  more  difference  (between  the  catholics,  than  there 
is  between  the  dissenters  and  the  churchmen.  We  have  forty- 
'five  members  in  this  house,  who  are  of  a  professed  establish- 
ment different  from  our  oi/vn,  and  they  are  noti|tiembers  of 
the  most  tolerant  sect.  It  is  true,  that  from  the  bias  of 
their  education,  from  their  intellectual  attainments,  from  the 
improvement  of  their  minds,  and  from  their  enlightened  un- 
derstanding, they  are  abovfe  narrow  religious  prejudices  ;  yet 
from  the  pfofcssion  of  their  faith,  they  are  not  more  liberal 
or  tolerant  than  the  Roman  catholics.  The  Roman  catho- 
lics are  charged  with  saying,  there  is  no  salvation  /or  he- 
retics, and  the  Scots  kirk  says,  it  is  blasphemy  to  assert  that 
any  can  be  saved  who  are  not  of  their  faith.  Out  of  these 
forty- five  members,  not  more  than  three  or  four  could  be 
persuaded  to  decide  with  us  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
test  act.  It  is  said,  how  can  we  employ  persons  in  office 
who  are  not  of  the  established  religion.  In  Ireland  they  are 
acceptable,  because  there  is  no  test  act.  If  it  is  said  that  we 
want  to  put  the  catholics  in  a  better  situation  than  the  dissen- 
ters, let  it  be  recollected  that  we  are  talking  of  Ireland.  But  ^ 
is  it  supposed  that  the  test  act  is  the  means  of  assuring  that 
every  man  shall  be  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  ? 
>  Do  we  not  know,  th^t  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  bills  of 
occasional  conformity  were  passed ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.  many  of  the. dissenters  only  took  the  sacrament  jfo 
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^hew  their  disposition  in  favour  of  the  estaUtdied  chtirch* 
however  they  might  not  agree  as  to  parts  of  the  liturgy? 
Will  any  body  say  that  taking  the  sacrament  proves  a  man  to 
be  a  supporter  of  the  church  of  England  ?  May  not  a  dissen- 
ter take  the  sacrament,  and  yet  consider  the  Kturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  as  the  most  consummate  bigotry  ?  This 
leads  me  to  another  part  of  the  subject,  which  was  statod  by 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  ^William  Scott),  who,  I  flatter 
mysdf,  I  may  call  my  friend.  The  principal  flower  of  his 
eloquence  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  the  word  «•  must  J* 
He  seemed  to  think,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  church 
of  England  must  be  repealed  by  granting  the  prayer  of  the 
catholics.  The  exclusion  of  the  catholics  from  seats  m  par- 
liament, and  th^l  existence  of  the  test  acts,  are  the  props,  ac- 
cording to  tixe  learned  gentleman  (Sir  William  Scott),  which 
support  the  church  of  England.  What  then  was  the  state  of 
the  church  of  England  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  of  James 
the  fi^st,  and  Charles  the  first  ?  Were  these  princes  not  the 
heads  of  the  church  as  effectually  as  hb  present  majesty  5  nay, 
Vould  it  not  be  deemed  the  grossest  abomination  to  doubt, 
even,  that  Charles  the  first  fell  a  maityr  to  the  church  of 
-England  ?  Yet,  throughout  the  reigns  of  these  princes,  Ro- 
man cathQics  sat  in  parliament,  and  the  test  act  had  no  ex- 
istence. Granting  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of 
England  to  be  not  repugnant  to  the  free  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution as  established  in  the  reign  of  King  William ;  yet 
the  homilies  which  follow  are  by  many  stated  to  be  an  abso- 
lute condemnation  of  the  very  thing  which  took  place  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  Nay,  did  not  Sacheverd  openly  at- 
tack, and  upon  the  authority  of  these  homilies,  stigmatize 
that  great  proceeding  as  impious,  and  utterly  destrwftive  of 
the  (iurch  of  England  i  Now,  with  regard  to  those  learned 
places  which  form  a  repository  for  the  essential  docttines  of 
religion,  I  mean  the  universities,  in  one  of  which  (the  univer- 
sity erf  Oxford)  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  part  of  my  early 
ediKation,  if  I  was  ■  to  produce  the  decree  of  that  university 
of  i58B,  against  limited  government,  describing  it  as  one  of 
those  things  which  lead  to  atheism,  what  would  be  said  <^iti 
Some  of  the  best  of  men  have  come  fi*om  that  university. 
None  more 'so  than  the  learned  genrieman ;  but  I  da  beg,  to 
use  a  plain  homely  phrase,  that  they  will  not  throw  stones 
whose  eyes  are  made  of  glass.  I  do  not  advise  the  high 
church  party  to  look  so  narrowly  into  the  history  of  the  ca« 
tholicS)  and  into  all  the  violence  of  their  decreesj  i&  <u:der  to 
^  disqualify 
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disqualify  them  from  being  amalgamated  and  reconciled  with 
the  coostitution  of  this  country.  It  has  been  said  by  a  leavoed 
gentleoiaoy  that  the  Roman  cath<^cs  wish  to  overtia-n  the 
established  religion  of  the  country.  To  this  I  answer,  that 
there  are  good  subjects  of  all  sects  and  persuasions,  in  all 
countries,  who,  dissenting  from  the  established  religion,  yet 
nay  obedience  to  the  opinion  of  tke  majority.  I  am  surprised 
2t  should  have  been  said  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  (the  attomej 
general)  that  if  he  was  a  cathoHc  in  a  country  where  the  pro- 
testant  church  was  established,  and  he  had  the  power,  he 
would  exercise  it  to  weaken  the  established  religious  govern- 
ment. I  have« too  good  an  opinion  to  think  so  of  him.  If 
every  man  was  to  conceive  himself  at  liberty,  because  be  di& 
fered  from  the  established  religion  of  a  country,  to  attempt  to 
overturn  it,  the  general  tendency  of  such  a  principle  would 
be  to  destroy  all  peace  in  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  any 
good  catholic  would  so  act ;  I  am  sure  no  good  subject,  who 
loves  his  country,  ought  so  to  act.  The  question  is  this — 
Here  are  persons  who  apply  to  you,  not  for  exclusive  privi* 
leges,  but  simply  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  all  the  other 
of  his  majesty's  subjects.  It  is  a  claim  of  justice.  If ^  you 
refuse  it^  the  burthen  of  proof  lies  on  you,  to  shew  the  in- 
convenience or  danger  of  granting  their  claim.  Nothing  iA 
the  sort  has  been  proved ;  you  have  argued  it  only  by  refer- 
ring to  old  times,  differing  from  the  present*  The  question 
comes  to  this,  whether,  in  the  state  in  which  we  are,  it  can 
be  the  conduct  <^  a  wise  and  prudent  government  to  separate 
from  itself  so  burge  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
country  as  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  Nostatesman,  no  man  who 
can  judge  of  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  will  think  so.  I  should 
hope  that  those  who  wish  well  to  the  country,  will  support 
my  motion.  If  it  shpuld  however  unfortunately  fail,  we  shall 
all  have  done  our  duty  in  arguing  the  question,  with  a  view 
to  induce  those  to  adopt  our  opinion,  who  are  at  present  under 
a  fatal  delusion  with  regard  to  this  momentous  subject.  I 
should  notice  one  thing ;  it  is,  that  you  have  raised  this  ques- 
tion, and  not  the  petition.  The  petition  has  nothing  of  the 
seeds  of  turbulence  in  it«  .  Tou  will^  I  trust,  draw  the  hopes 
of  Ireland  to  this  country— -make  the  people  of  Ireland  look 
to  us  as  their  best  reliance,  and  prevent  their  recurring  to  any 
criminal  measures.  I  should  now  havie  done,  but  for  the  ob- 
servation of  an  hon.  baronet.  He  says,  why  should  you  give 
all  this  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  and  not  grant  the  same  to 
the  catholics  of  England  ?   In  the  first  place,  the  catholics  of 
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England  have  not  petitioned.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  pro^ 
prkty  of  putting  the  catholics  of  England  on  the  same  toot- 
ing*  I  hare  no  doubt  they  would  finally  obtain  the  sarar 
privileges.  Those  \dio  know  the  catholics  of  England,  who 
know  the  character  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  are  sen* 
^  sible  how  little  danger  would  result  from  the  catholic  peers 
sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  or  catholic  members  in  the  house 
of  commons.  Every  man  must  perceive  that  it  would  be  bene- 
ikial  to  the  country,  particularly  at  a  time  when  every  man  is 
called  upon  to  shew  his  zeal  in  the  service,  and  in  the  general 
cause  of  the  empire.  I  have  only  to  add,  in  answer  to  an 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that  I  was  in  Ireland  a  great  while 
ago ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  cc  edition  of  the 
countfy  was  calculated  to  reconcile  gendemen  who  visited  it^ 
te  its  general  laws.  Tlie  gentlemen  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
Sitened  to  with  very  considerable  attention.  From  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  course  of  thb  debate,  I  think  I  sl^U  find,  on 
die  division,  that  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  dividing  ^vith 
siicM'e  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  country,  than  ever  I  had  on 
any  former  occasion.  I  believe  it  will  be  long  before  the 
speeches  we  have  beard  from  them  will  be  forgotten.  The 
question  is  important  in  the  highest  degree  The  only  way 
of  putting  an- end  to  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Ireland  wilt 
be  by  creating  despair,  and  if  ever  I  hear  that  they  are  de- 
prived of  those  hopes  they  ought  to  entertain,  I  shall  despair 
of  those  blessings,  of  that  mutual  good- will  and  reciprocal 
sympathy,  without  which  England  can  never  rely  on  the  ef- 
fcctu;^  and  sincere  co-operation  and  assistance  of  Ireland 
atgainst  the^common  enemy. 

The  hot^se  then  divided,  when  there  appeared 
For  Mr.  Fox's  motion       -        -        -         124 
Against  it         •*         -         -         -         -         336 

Majority         -         -        212 

Adjourned  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  Thursday* 


£KD  OF  VOL.  II.    1805. 


T  Gllct,  Printer, Salisbury  Squarew 
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